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PREFACE. 


The  methods  of  investigation  adopted  in  this  work  are 
in  accordance  with  what  may  be  called  the  modem  school 
of  practical  astronomy,  or  more  distinctively  the  Ger- 
man school,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  unrivalled 
Bessel.  In  this  school,  the  investigations  both  of  tlie 
general  problems  of  Spherical  Astronomy  and  of  the  Theory 
of  Astronomical  Instruments  are  distinguished  by  the  gene- 
rality of  their  form  and  their  mathematical  rigor.  When 
approximative  methods  are  employed  for  convenience  in 
practice,  their  degree  of  accuracy  is  carefully  determined  by 
means  of  exact  formulaa  previously  investigated ;  the  latter 
being  developed  in  converging  series,  and  only  such  terms 
of  these  series  being  neglected  as  can  be  shown  to  be  insen- 
sible in  the  cases  to  which  the  formulae  are  to  be  applied. 
And  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  the  methods  of  com- 
putation from  data  furnished  by  observation,  that  the  errors 
of  the  computation  shall  always  be  practically  insensible  in 
relation  to  the  errors  of  observation :  so  that  our  results 
shall  be  purely  the  legitimate  deductions  from  the  observa- 
tions, and  free  from  all  avoidable  error. 

It  is  another  characteristic  feature  of  modern  spherical 
astronomy,  that  the  final  formulae  furnished  to  the  practical 
computer  are  so  presented  as  seldom  to  require  accompany- 
ing verbal  precepts  to  distinguish  the  species  of  the  unknown 
angles  and  arcs ;  and  this  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  consideration  of  tlie  general  spherical  trimigle^  or  that  in 
which  the  six  parts  of  the  triangle  are  not  subjected  to  the 
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condition  that  they  shall  each  be  less  than  180°,  but  may 
have  any  values  less  than  360°,  all  ambiguity  as  to  their 
species  being  removed  by  determining  them,  when  necessary, 
by  two  of  their  trigonometric  functions,  usually  the  sine  and 
the  cosine.  This  feature  is  mainly  due  to  Gauss,  and  was 
prominently  exhibited  in  his  Tlieoria  Motas .  Corporum  djb- 
lestium,  published  in  1809.  The  English  and  American 
astronomers  have  been  slow  to  adopt  this  manifest  improve- 
ment ;  in  evidence  of  which  I  may  remark  that  the  general 
spherical  triangle  was  not  treated  of  in  any  work  in  the 
English  language,  so  far  as  I  know,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  my  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry^  in  the 
year  1850.  In  the  present  work,  I  assume  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  form  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  to 
accept  its  fundamental  equations  in  their  utmost  generality. 

A  third  and  eminently  characteristic  feature  of  modem 
astronomy,  is  the  use  which  it  makes,  in  all  its  departments, 
of  the  method  of  least  squares,  namely,  that  method  of 
combining  observations  which  shall  give  the  most  probable 
results,  or  which  shall  be  exposed  to  the  least  probable  errors. 
This  method  is  also  due  to  Gauss,  who  (though  anticipated 
in  the  publication  of  one  of  its  practical  rules  by  Legendre) 
was  the  first  to  give  a  philosophical  exposition  of  its  princi- 
ples. The  direct  eflfect  of  this  improvement  is  not  only  that 
the  most  probable  result  in  each  case  is  obtained,  but  also 
that  the  relative  degree  of  accuracy  of  that  result  is  deter- 
mined, and  thus  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  it  may 
be  received  and  the  weight  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  have 
in  subsequent  discussions.  Judiciously  employed,  it  serves 
to  indicate  when  a  particular  process  has  reached  the  limit 
of  accuracy  which  it  can  afford,  thereby  saves  fruitless 
labor,  directs  inquiry  into  new  channels,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Whilst  the  science  has  been  rapidly  advancing  in  Europe, 
we  have  in  this  country  not  been  idle.  Two  of  the  most 
important  improvements  in  practical   astronomy  have  had 
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their  origin  in  the  United  States, — the  method  of  finding 
differences  of  geographical  longitude  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  that  of  finding  the  geographical  latitude  by  the  zenith 
telescope.  These  are  the  direct  offspring  of  our  admirably 
conducted  Coast  Survey,  which,  with  the  aid  of  these 
methods,  both  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  has  fixed  the  lati- 
tudes and  relative  longitudes  of  a  series  of  points  on  our 
coast  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  wholly  unapproached  in  any 
previous  work  of  this  kind.  This  extreme  accuracy  will  be 
apparent  to  the  reader  who  will  refer  to  the  examples  here 
given,  which  have  been  selected  (almost  at  random)  from 
the  records  of  the  Survey. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  here  respect- 
ing those  portions  of  this  treatise  in  which  I  have  ventured 
to  substitute  my  own  methods  for  those  heretofore  employed. 
My  method  of  reducing  lunar  distances,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  American  Ephemeris  for  1855,  is  here  re- 
produced, together  with  the  necessary  tables  for  its  applica- 
tion. But  I  have  first,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  given 
the  usual  rigorous  solution,  although  this  is  confessedly  too 
laborious  for  ordinary  use,  and  especially  for  use  at  sea.  The 
approximative  methods  heretofore  proposed  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  based  upon  sufficiently  precise 
formulae,  but  such  that  the  tables  required  in  their  applica- 
tion are  adapted  only  to  a  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  second,  those  based  upon  incomplete  formulae.  As  to 
the  first  class,  the  trouble  of  correcting  the  tabular  numbers 
for  the  barometer  and  thermometer  would  render  the 
methods  as  laborious  as  the  rigorous  method,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  usual  practice,  at  sea,  to  disregard  these  correc- 
tions altogether,  thus  introducing  a  greater  error  than  would 
follow  from  the  use  of  the  more  incomplete  formulae  of  the 
second  class,  if  in  the  latter  these  corrections  were  taken 
into  account.  But,  as  to  the  methods  of  the  second  class  (of 
which  there  are  several  in  common  use),  it  will  be  found 
upon  examination  that  the  omitted  terms  of  the  formulae 
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are  not  so  small  as  to  be  insensible  even  in  relation  to  the 
rather  large  errors  of  observation  which  are  unavoidable  ip 
the  use  of  the  sextant.  The  defects  of  both  classes  are 
supposed  fo  be  avoided  in  my  new  method ;  for,  first,  I  have 
deduced  a  rigorous  formula  from  which  is  derived  an  ap- 
proximate one,  practically  perfect,  representing  the  true  cor- 
rection of  the  lunar  distance  within  one  second  of  arc  in 
every  case  that  can  occur  in  practice ;  and,  second,  I  have 
arranged  this  formula  so  that  it  not  only  requires  extremely 
simple  tables  in  its  application,  but  also  the  tabular  numbers 
require  no  correction  for  tJie  barometer  and  thermometer,  the 
corrections  for  the  state  of  these  instruments  being  intro- 
duced in  a  simple  manner  in  forming  the  arguments  of  the 
tables.  In  applying  this  method  with  logarithms  of  only 
four  decimal  places,  the  true  distance  is  usually  obtained 
within  less  than  two  seconds  of  arc,  a  degree  of  accuracy  far 
greater  than  is  necessary  in  relation  to  our  present  means 
of  observing  the  distance.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  accurate 
in  practice  as  Bessel's  theoretically  exact  method  when  the 
latter  is  also  carried  out  with  four-place  logarithms.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I  may  justly  prefer  my  own  method 
not  only  to  the  imperfect  approximative  methods  above 
referred  to,  but  also  to  Bessel's  method,  which  requires  an 
extended  Ephemeris  wholly  difierent  from  that  now  in  use, 
and  is  withal  more  laborious. 

The  Gaussian  method  of  reducing  circummeridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun  by  referring  them  to  the  instant  of  the 
sun's  maximum  altitude,  is  in  this  work  rigorously  investi- 
gated, and  a  small  term,  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  Gauss, 
has  befen  added  to  the  formula. 

A  new  and  brief  approximative  method  of  finding  the 
latitude  by  two  altitudes  near  the  meridian  when  the 
time  is  not  known,  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Arts.  195  and  204,  and 
another  by  three  altitudes  near  the  meridian,  in  Art.  205, 
which  will  probably  be  found  useful  as  nautical  methods. 

The  subject  of  Eclipses  will  be  found  treated  with  more 
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than  U8xial  completeness.  The  fundamental  formulae  adopted 
are  those  of  Bessel's  theory,  but  the  solutions  of  the  various 
problems  relating  to  the  prediction  of  solar  eclipses  for  the 
earth  generally  are  mostly  new.  The  rigorous  solutions  of 
these  problems  given  by  Bessel  in  his  Analyse  der  Finster- 
nesse  are  not  required  for  the  usual  purposes  of  prediction, 
however  interesting  they  may  be  as  specimens  of  refined 
and  elegant  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  approximate 
solutions  commonly  given  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  rude. 
Those  that  I  have  substituted  will  be  foimd  to  be  very  little 
if  at  all  more  laborious  than  the  latter,  while  they  are  almost 
as  precise  as  the  former,  and  by  a  very  little  additional  labor 
(that  is,  by  repeating  only  some  parts  of  the  computation 
for  a  second  or  third  approximation)  may  be  rendered  quite 
exact. 

So  far  as  I  can  find,  no  one  has  heretofore  treated  distinct- 
ively of  the  occultations  of  planets  by  the  moon,  and  these 
phenomena  have  been  dismissed  as  simple  cases  of  the 
general  theory  of  eclipses,  in  which  both  the  occulting  and 
the  occulted  body  are  spherical.  But  in  almost  every  oc- 
cultation  of  one  of  the  principal  planets,  the  planet  will  be 
either  a  spheroidal  body  fully  or  partially  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  or  a  spherical  body  partially  illuminated :  so  that, 
in  the  general  case,  we  have  to  consider  the  disc  of  the  oc- 
culted body  as  bounded  by  an  ellipse  or  by  two  different 
semi^llipses.  I  have  discussed  this  general  case  at  length, 
and  have  adapted  the  theory  to  each  planet  specially.  The 
additional  computations  required  to  take  into  account  the 
true  figure  of  the  planet's  disc  are  suflSciently  brief  and 
simple.  The  case  of  the  occultation  of  a  cusp  of  Venus  or 
Mercury  is  included  in  the  discussion,  and  also  the  occulta- 
tion of  Saturn's  rings. 

The  well  known  formula  for  predicting  the  transits  of  the 
inferior  planets  over  the  sun's  disc,  first  given  by  Lagrange, 
is  here  rendered  more  accurate  by  introducing  a  considera- 
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tion  of  the  compression  of  the  earth ;  and  a  new  and  simple 
demonstration  of  the  formula  is  given. 

In  the  practical  portions  of  the  work,  and  especially  in 
the  second  volume,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  every  impor1> 
ant  precept  for  the  guidance  of  observers,  deduced  from  the 
labors  of  others  or  suggested  by  my  own  experience.  All 
the  principal  methods  are  illustrated  by  examples  from 
actual  observation. 

I  have  taken  especial  pains  throughout  the  work  to  ex- 
hibit the  mode  of  discussing  the  probable  errors  of  the  results 
obtained  by  observations,  and  have  given  numerous  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares.  This 
method  is  applicable  in  almost  all  the  physical  sciences 
where  numerical  results  are  to  be  deduced,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  a  work  on  astronomy ; 
but,  as  I  could  not  refer  my  reader  to  any  work  in  the 
English  language  for  a  sufficient  account  of  the  method,  I 
have  prepared  a  concise  treatise  upon  it,  which  forms  the 
Appendix.  In  this,  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  the 
parts  of  the  theory  required  in  practical  astronomy,  and  have 
endeavored  to  present  its  principles  in  a  simple  yet  rigorous 
manner  (so  far  as  the  subject  allows),  taking  as  a  basis 
known  theorems  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  and  follow- 
ing principally  the  processes  first  proposed  by  Gauss. 

In  this  Appendix  I  have  treated  of  Peirce's  GrUerion  for 
the  rejection  of  doubtful  observations,  which  is  already  well 
known  to  American  astronomers,  and  is  now  constantly 
applied  in  the  discussion  of  observations  upon  our  Coa.st 
Survey.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  criterion,  but 
none  that  would  not  apply  equally  well  to  the  method  of 
least  squares  itself.  To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  Peirce's  investigation,  the  simple  approximate  cri- 
terion which  I  have  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix 
may  prove  acceptable.  It  is  derived  directly  from  the  fun- 
damental formula  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  and  leads 
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to  the  rejection  of  nearly  the  same  observations  as  that  of 
Peirce. 

The  plates  at  the  end  of  the  work  exhibit  in  minute 
detail  the  instruments  now  chiefly  employed  by  astronomers. 
To  have  given  more,  with  the  necessary  explanations,  would 
have  led  me  too  far  into  the  mere  history  of  the  subject,  and 
would  have  occupied  space  which  I  thought  it  preferable  to 
fill  with  discussions  relating  to  the  leading  instruments  now 
in  use.  The  scale  of  these  plates  is  purposely  made  quite 
small;  but  the  great  precision  with  which  they  are  executed 
will  enable  the  reader  to  measure  from  them  the  dimensions 
of  all  the  important  parts  of  each  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments. I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  perfection  of  these 
drawings  to  the  engravers,  the  Messrs.  Illman  Brothers,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Such  auxiliary  tables  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
reader  in  using  these  volumes  have  been  given  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  II.  Some  of  these  are  new.  Most  of  those  which 
have  been  derived  from  other  sources  have  been  either  re- 
computed or  tested  by  differences  and  corrected.  To  insure 
their  accuracy,  they  have  also  been  tested  by  differences 
after  being  in  type. 

For  the  very  complete  index  to  the  whole  work,  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend.  Prof  J.  D.  Crehore,  of  Washington 
University. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to  those 
citizens  of  Saint  Louis  who,  without  solicitation,  have  gene- 
rously assumed  a  share  of  the  risk  of  pubhcation.  Their 
liberal  spirit  has  been  met  by  a  corresponding  liberality  on 
the  part  of  my  publishers,  who  have  spared  no  expense  in 
the  typographical  execution.  I  shall  be  content  if  their 
expectations  are  not  wholly  disappointed,  and  the  work 
contributes  in  any  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the  noblest 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

WA0HTKGTON   UnIYBBSITT, 

Saint  Louis,  January  1,  1868. 
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SPHERICAL  ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   CELESTIAL   SPHERE SPHERICAL   AND   RECTANGULAR 

CO-ORDINATES. 

1.  From  whatever  point  of  space  an  observer  be  supposed  to 
view  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  will  appear  to  him  as  if  situated 
upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  which  his  eye  is  the  centre.  If,^ 
without  changing  his  position,  he  directs  his  eye  successively  to 
the  several  bodies,  he  may  learn  their  relative  directions,  but 
cannot  determine  either  their  distances  from  himself  or  from 
each  other. 

The  position  of  an  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is, 
however,  constantly  changing,  in  consequence,  Ist,  of  the  diur- 
nal  motion,  or  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  2d,  of  tihie 
annual  motion,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  around 
the  sun. 

The  changes  produced  by  the  diurnal  motion,  in  the  appa- 
rent relative  positions  or  directions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
different  for  observers  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  can  be  subjected  to  computation  only  by  introducing  the 
elements  of  the  observer's  position,  such  as  his  latitude  and 
longitude. 

But  the  changes  resulting .  from  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  from  the  proper  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies 
themselves,  may  be  separately  considered,  and  the  directions 
of  all  the  known  celestial  bodies,  as  they  would  be  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  at  any  given  time,  may  be  computed 
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according  to  the  laws  which  have  been  found  to  govern  the 
motions  of  these  bodies,  from  data  furnished  by  long  series  of 
observations.  The  complete  investigation  of  these  changes  and 
their  laws  belongs  to  Physical  Astronomy^  and  requires  the  consi- 
deration of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  as  well  as  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  bodies  composing  the  system. 

Spherical  Astronomy  treats  specially  of  the  directions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  and  in  this  branch,  therefore,  these  bodies  are 
at  any  given  instant  regarded  as  situated  upon  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  of  an  indefinite  radius  described  about  an  assumed 
centre.  It  embraces,  therefore,  not  only  the  problems  which  arise 
from  the  diurnal  motion,  but  also  such  as  arise  from  the  annual 
motion  so  far  as  this  affects  the  apparent  positions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  upon  the  celestial  sphere,  or  their  directions  from 
the  assumed  centre. 


SPHERICAL   CO-ORDIKATES. 

2.  The  direction  of  a  point  may  be  expressed  by  the  angles 
which  a  line  drawn  to  it  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  or  point 
9f  observation,  makes  with  certain  fixed  lines  of  reference.  But, 
since  such  angles  are  directly  measured  by  arcs  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  the  simplest  method  is  to  assign  the  position  in 
which  the  point  appears  when  projected  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  For  this  purpose,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  supposed 
to  be  given  in  position,  is  assumed  as  a  primitive  circle  of  refer- 
ence, and  all  points  of  the  surface  are  referred  to  this  circle  by  a 
system  of  secondaries  or  great  circles  perpendicular  to  the  primi- 
tive and,  consequently,  passing  through  its  poles.  The  position 
of  a  point  on  the  surface  will  then  be  expressed  by  two  spherical 
co-ordinates:  namely,  1st,  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  pri- 
mitive circle,  measured  on  a  secondary ;  2d,  the  distance  inter- 
cepted on  the  primitive  between  this  secondary  and  some  given 
point  of  the  primitive  assumed  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

We  shall  have  difiTcrent  systems  of  co-ordinates,  according  to 
the  circle  adopted  as  a  primitive  circle  and  the  point  assumed  as 
the  origin. 

8.  Mrst  system  of  co-ordinates. — Altitude  and  azimuth. — ^In  this 
system,  the  primitive  circle  is  the  horizon^  which  is  that  great 
circle  of  the   sphere  whose  plane   touches  the  surface  of  the 
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earth  at  the  observer.*  The  plane  of  the  horizon  may  be  con- 
ceived as  that  which  sensibly  coincides  with  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  at  rest. 

The  vertical  line  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  at  the  observer.  It  coincides  with  the  direction 
of  the  plumb  line,  or  the  simple  pendulum  at  rest.  The  two 
points  in  which  this  line,  infinitely  produced,  meets  the  sphere, 
are  the  zenith  and  nadir^  the  first  above,  the  second  below  the 
horizon. 

The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon. 

Secondaries  to  the  horizon  are  vertical  circles.  They  all  pass 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  their  planes,  which  are  called 
vertical  planes,  intersect  in  the  vertical  line. 

Small  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon  are  called  almucantarSy  or 
paraUels  of  altitude. 

The  celestial  meridian  is  that  vertical  circle  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  earth  and,  consequently,  coincides  with 
the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  The  'intersection  of  this 
plane  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  the  meridian  line,  and  the 
points  in  which  this  line  meets  the  sphere  are  the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon,  being  respectively  north  and  south  of  the 
plane  of  the  equator. 

The  prime  vertical  is  the  vertical  circle  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  meridian.  The  line  in  which  its  plane  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  is  the  eojit  and  ivest  line,  and  the  points  in 
which  this  line  meets  the  sphere  are  the  east  and  icest  points  of 
the  horizon. 

The  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon  are  the  poles  of  the 
prime  vertical,  and  the  east  and  west  points  are  the  poles  of  the 
meridian.  • 


*  In  this  definition  of  the  horizon  wo  consider  the  plane  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface  as  sensibly  coinciding  with  a  parallel  plane  passed  through  the  centre  ;  thai 
is,  we  consider  the  radius  of  the  celestial  sphere  to  be  infinite,  and  the  radius  of  the 
earth  to  be  relatively  lero.  In  general,  any  number  of  parallel  planes  at  fnitt  dis- 
tances must  be  regarded  as  marking  out  upon  the  t^ftnile  sphere  the  same  great  circle. 
Indeed,  since  in  the  celestial  sphere  we  consider  only  dtreetion,  abstracted  fVom  dis- 
tance, all  lines  or  planes  having  the  same  direction — that  is,  all  parallel  lines  or 
planes — most  be  regarded  as  intersecting  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  same 
point  or  the  same  great  circle.  The  point  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  which  a 
number  of  parallel  lines  are  conceived  to  meet  is  called  the  vanUhing  point  of  those 
tines ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  great  circle  in  which  a  number  of  parallel  planes  are 
eonceiTed  to  meet  may  be  called  the  vanUhing  drele  of  those  planes. 
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The  altitude  of  a  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  its  distance 
from  the  horizon  measured  on  a  vertical  circle,  and  its  azimuth  is 
the  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  this  vertical  circle 
and  any  point  of  the  horizon  assumed  as  an  origin.  The  origin 
from  which  azimuths  are  reckoned  is  arbitrary ;  so  also  is  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  reckoned ;  but  astronomers  usually 
take  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  as  the  origin,  and  reckon 
towards  the  right  hand,  from  0°  to  360° ;  that  is,  completely 
around  the  horizon  in  the  direction  expressed  by  writing  the 
cardinal  i)oints  of  the  horizon  in  the  order  S.W.  N.  E.  We 
may,  therefore,  also  define  azimuth  as  the  angle  which  the 
vertical  plane  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Navigators,  however,  usually  reckon  the  azimuth  from  the 
north  or  south  points,  according  as  they  are  in  north  or  south 
latitude,  and  towards  the  east  or  west,  according  as  the  point 
of  the  sphere  considered  is  east  or  west  of  the  meridian :  so  that 
the  azimuth  never  exceeds  180°.  Thus,  an  azimuth  which  is 
expressed  according  to  the  first  method  simply  by  200°  would 
be  expressed  by  a  navigator  in  north  latitude  by  N.  20°  E.,  and 
by  a  navigator  in  south  latitude  by  S.  160°  E.,  the  letter  prefixed 
denoting  the  origin,  and  the  letter  affixed  denoting  the  direction 
in  which  the  azimuth  is  reckoned,  or  whether  the  point  consi- 
dered is  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 

Wlien  the  point  considered  is  in  the  horizon,  it  is  often 
referred  to  the  east  or  west  points,  and  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  of  these  points  is  called  its  amplitude.  Thus,  a  point  in 
the  horizon  whose  azimuth  is  110°  is  said  to  have  an  amplitude 
of  ^Y.  20°  N. 

Since  by  the  diurnal  motion  the  observer's  horizon  is  made 
to  change  its  position  in  the  heavens,  the  co-ordinates,  altitude 
and  azimuth,  are  continually  changing.  Their  values,  therefore, 
will  dep)end  not  only  upon  the  observer's  position  on  the  earth, 
but  upon  the  time  reckoned  at  his  meridian. 

Instead  of  the  altitude  of  a  point,  we  frequently  employ  its 
zenith  distance^  which  is  the  arc  of  the  vertical  circle  between  the 
point  and  the  zenith.  The  altitude  and  zenith  distance  are, 
therefore,  complements  of  each  other. 

We  shall  hereafter  denote  altitude  by  A,  zenith  distance  by  f, 
azimuth  by  A.    We  shall  have  then 

C  =  90°  ~  A  A  =  90°  —  C 
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The  value  of  ^  for  a  point  below  the  horizon  will  be  greater 
than  90°,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  h,  found  by  the  for- 
mula A  =  90°  —  ^,  will  be  negative:  so  that  a  negative  altitude 
will  express  the  depression  of  a  point  below  the  horizon.  Thus, 
a  depression  of  10°  will  be  expressed  by  A  =  —10°,  or  ^  =  100 


o 


4.  Second  system  of  co-ordinates, — Declination  and  hour  angle. — In 
this  system,  the  primitive  circle  is  the  celesticd  equator^  or  that 
great  circle  of  the  sphere  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and,  consequently,^  coincides  with  the  plane  of 
the  terrestrial  equator.  Tins  circle  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
equinoctial. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  does  not  change  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  equator.  The  axis  of  the  earth  produced  to 
the  Celestial  sphere  is  called  the  axis  of  the  heavens:  the  points 
in  which  it  meets  the  sphere  are  the  north  and  south  pole^of 
the  equator,  or  the  poles  of  the  heavens. 

Secondaries  to  the  equator  are  called  circles  of  declination*  and 
also  hoiir  circles.  Since  the  plane  of  the  celestial  meridian 
passes  through  the  axis  of  the  equator,  it  is  also  a  secondary  to 
tlie  equator,  and  therefore  also  a  circle  of  declination. 

Parallels  of  declination  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator. 

The  declination  of  a  point  of  the  sphere  is  its  distance  from  the 
equator  measured  on  a  circle  of  declination,  and  its  Aowr  angle  is 
the  angle  at  either  pole  between  this  circle  of  declination  and  the 
meridian.  The  hour  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  circle  of  declination  and  the  meridian. 
Afi  the  meridian  and  equator  intersect  in  two  points,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  which  of  these  points  is  taken  as  the  origin 
of  hour  angles,  and  also  to  know  in  what  direction  the  arc  which 
measures  the  hour  angle  is  reckoned.  Astronomers  reckon 
from  that  point  of  the  equator  which  is  on  the  meridian  above 
the  horizon,  towards  the  west,— that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere, — and  from  0°  to 
360°,  or  from  0*  to  24*,  allowing  15°  to  each  hour. 

Of  these  co-ordinates,  the  declination  is  not  changed  by  the 
diurnal  motion,  while  the  hour  angle  depends  only  on  the  time 
at  the  meridian  of  the  observer,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  on 
the  position  of  his  jneridian  in  the  celestial  sphere.  All  the 
observers  on  the  same  meridian  at  the  same  instant  will,  for  the 
flame  star,  reckon  the  same  declination  and  hour  angle.   We  have 
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thus  introduced  co-ordinates  of  which  one  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  observer's  position  and  the  other  is  independent  of  his 
latitude. 

We  shall  denote  declination  by  d,  and  north  declination  will 
be  distinguished  by  prefixing  to  its  numerical  value  the  sign  +» 
and  south  declination  by  the  sign  — . 

We  shall  sometimes  make  use  of  the  polar  distance  of  a  point, 
or  its  distance  from  one  of  the  poles  of  the  equator.  If  we  denote 
it  by  P,  the  north  polar  distance  will  be  found  by  the  formula 

and  the  south  polar  distance  by  the  formula 

The  hour  angle  w:ill  generally  be  denoted  by  t  It  is  to  be 
olj^erved  that  as  the  hour  angle  of  a  celestial  body  is  continually 
increasing  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  may  be  con- 
cei\':ed  as  having  values  greater  thaii  360°,  or  24*,  or  greater  than 
any  given  multiple  of  860°.  Such  an  hour  angle  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  time  elapsed  since  some  given  passage 
of  the  body  over  the  meridian.  But  it  is  usual,  when  values 
greater  than  360°  result  from  any  calculation,  to  deduct  360°. 
AgaiYi,  since  hour  angles  reckoned  towards  the  west  aro  always 
positive,  hour-angles  reckoned  towards  the  east  must  have  the 
negative  sign :  so  that  an  hour  angle  of  300°,  or  20*,  may  also  be 
expressed  by  —60°,  or  — 4*. 

5.  Third  system  of  co-ordinates  .^-^Declination  and  right  ascension. — 
In  this  system,  the  primitive  plane  is  still  the  equator,  and  the 
first  co-ordinate  is  the  same  as  in  the  second  system,  namely,  the 
declination.  The  second  co-ordinate  is  also  measured  on  the 
equator,  but  from  an  origin  which  is  not  aflTected  by  the  diurnal 
motion.  Any  point  of  the  celestial  equator  might  be  assumed 
as  the  origin;  but  that  which  is  most  naturally  indicated  is 
the  vernal  equinox,  to  define  which  some  preliminaries  are 
necessary. 

The  ecliptic  is  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  which 
the  sun  appears  to  move  in  consequence  of  the  earth*s  motion  in 
its  orbit.  The  position  of  the  ecliptic  is  not  absolutely  fixed  in 
space ;  but,  according  to  the  definition  just  given,  its  position  at 
iiny  instant  coincides  with  that  of  the  great  circle  in  which  the 
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Btin  appears  to  be  moving  at  that  instant.  *  Its  annual  change  is, 
however,  very  small,  and  its  daily  change  altogether  insensible. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  equator. 

The  points  where  the  ecliptic  and  equator  intersect  are  called 
the  equinoctial  points^  or  the  equinoxes ;  and  that  diameter  of  the 
sphere  in  which  their  planes  intersect  is  the  line  of  equinoxes. 

T]^e  vernal  equinox  is  the  point  through  which  the  sun  ascends 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of  the  equator ;  and  the 
autumnal  equinox  is  that  through  which  the  sun  descends  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  equator. 

The  solstitial  points,  or  solstices^  are  the  points  of  the  ecliptic 
90®  from  the  equinoxes.  They  are  distinguished  as  the  north- 
ern and  southern,  or  the  summer  and  winter  solstices. 

The  equinoctial  colure  is  the  circle  of  declination  which  passes 
through  the  equinoxes.  The  solstitial  colure  is  the  circle  of  decli- 
nation which  passes  through  the  solstices.  The  equinoxes  are 
the  poles  of  the  solstitial  colure. 

By  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  its  axis  is  carried  very 
nearly  parallel  to  itself,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  equator,  which 
is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  is  very  nearly  a  fixed  plane 
of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  axis  is,  however,  subject  to  small 
changes  of  direction,  the  eftect  of  which  is  tt)  change  the 
position  of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  and 
hence,  also,  the  position  of  the  ^equinoxes.  In  expressing  the 
positions  of  stars,  referred  to  the  vernal  equinox,  at  any  given 
instant,  the  actual  position  of  the  equinox  at  the  instant  is 
understood,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  right  ascension  of  a  point  of  the  sphere  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  its  circle  of  declination  and  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  is  reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox  east- 
ward from  0®  to  360®,  or,  in  time,  from  0*  to  24*. 

The  point  of  observation  being  supposed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  neither  the  declination  nor  the  right  ascension  will  be 
affected  by  the  diurnal  motion:  so  that  these  co-ordinates  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  observer's  position  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Their  Values,  therefore,  vary  only  with  the  time, 
and  are  given  in  the  ephemerides  as  functions  of  the  time 
reckoned  at  some  assumed  meridian. 

We  shall  generally  denote  right  ascension  by  a.  As  its  value 
rcekoned  towards  the  east  is  positive,  a  negative  value  resulting 
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from  any  calculation  would  be  interpreted  as  signifying  an  arc 
of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox  towards  the 
west.  Thus,  a  point  whose  right  ascension  is  300°,  or  20*,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  in  right  ascension  — 60°,  or  — 4* ;  but  such 
negative  values  are  generally  avoided  by  adding  860°,  or  24*. 
Again,  in  continuing  to  reckon  eastward  we  may  arrive  at 
values  of  the  right  ascension  greater  than  24*,  or  greater  than 
48*,  etc.;  but  in  such  cases  we  have  only  to  reject  24*,  48*,  etc. 
to  obtain  values  which  express  the  same  thing, 

6.  Fourth  system  of  co-ordinates. — Celestial  latitude  and  longi- 
tude,— In  this  system  the  ecliptic  is  taken  as  the  primitive  circle, 
and  the  secondaries  by  which  points  of  the  sphere  are  referred 
to  it  are  called  drcles  of  latitude.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small 
circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

The  latitude  of  a  point  of  the  sphere  is  its  distance  from  the 
ecliptic  measured  on  a  circle  of  latitude,  and  its  longitude  is  the 
arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  this  circle  of  latitude  and 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  longitude  is  reckoned  eastward  from 
0°  to  860°.  The  longitude  is  sometimes  expressed  in  signs^ 
degrees,  &c.,  a  sign  being  equal  to  30°,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
ecliptic. 

These  co-ordinates  are  also  independent  of  the  diurnal  motion. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  system  of  declination  and  right 
ascension  will  be  generally  more  convenient,  since  it  is  more 
directly  related  to  our  first  and  second  systems,  which  involve 
the  observer's  position. 

We  shall  denote  celestial  latitude  by  ^;  longitude  by  X,  Posi- 
tive values  of  ^  belong  to  points  on  the  same  side  of  the  ecliptic 
as  the  north  pole;  negative  values,  to  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  connection  with  this  system  we  may  here  define  the  naiui- 
gesimal,,  which  is  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  the  greatest 
altitude  above  the  horizon  at  any  given  time.  That  vertical 
circle  of  the  observer  which  is  perpeudiculatr  to  the  ecliptic  meets 
it  in  the  nonagesimal ;  and,  being  a  secondary  to  the  ecliptic,  it 
is  also  a  circle  of  latitude :  it  is  the  great  circle  which  passes 
through  the  observer's  zenith  and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

7.  Co-ordinates  of  the  observer's  position. — ^We  have  next  to  ex- 
press the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
.according  to  the  different  systems  of  co-ordinates.     This  will  be 
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done  by  referring  his  zenith  to  the  primitive  circle  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  point. 

In  the  first  system,  the  primitive  circle  being  the  horizon,  of 
which  the  zenith  is  the  pole,  the  altitude  of  the  zenith  is  always 
90®,  and  its  azimuth  is  indeterminate. 

In  the  second  systepi,  the  declination  of  the  zenith  is  the  same 
as  the  terrestrial  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  its  hour  angle  is 
zero.  The  declination  of  the  zenith  of  a  place  is  called  the 
geographical  latitiide,  ov  simply  the  latitude,  and  will  be  hereafter 
denoted  by'  <p.  North  latitudes  will  have  the  sign  + ;  south 
latitudes,  the  sign  — . 

In  the  third  system,  the  declination  of  the  zenith  is,  as  before, 
the  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  its  right-  ascension  is  the  same 
as  the  hour  angle  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

In  the  fourth  system,  the  celestial  latitude  of  the  zenith  is  the 
same  as  the  zenith  distance  of  the  nonagesimal,  and  its  celestial 
longitude  is  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  definitions  which  have  been  given,  that 
the  problem  of  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  astro- 
nomical observation  is  the  same  as  that  of  determining  the 
declination  of  the  zenith ;  and  the  problem  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude may  be  resolved  into  that  of  determining  the  right 
ascension  of  the  n^eridian  at  a  time  when  that  of  the  prime 
meridian  is  also  given,  since  the  longitude  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  two  meridians,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, the  difference  of  their  right  ascensions. 

8.  The  preceding  definitions  are  exemplified  in  the  following 
figures. 

Fig.  1  is  a  stereographic  projection  of 
the  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  the. horizon, 
the  projecting  point  being  the  nadir.  Since 
the  planes  of  the  equator  and  horizon  are 
both  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  meridian, 
their  intersection  is  also  perpendicular  to 
it;  and  hence  the  equator  WQE  passes 
through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the- 
horizon.  All  vertical  circles  •  passing 
through  the  projecting  point  will  be  projected  into  straight 
lines,  aa  the  meridian  NZS^  the  prime  vertical  WZE,  and  the 
vertical' circle  ^OIT drawn  through  any  point  Oof  the  surface 
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of  the  sphere.     We  have  then,  according  to  the  notation  adopted 
in  the  first  system  of  co-ordinates, 

k  =  the  altitude  of  the  point  0  =  OHj 
C  =  the  zenith  distance  **  =  OZj 
A  =  the  azimuth  "        =  SH,  or 

=  the  angle  SZff. 

If  tlie  declination  circle  POD  be  drawn,  we  have,  in  the  second 
system  of  co-ordinates, 

d  =  the  declination  of  0  =  OD, 
P  =  the  polar  distance  **  =  POj 
t  =  the  hour  angle         "  =  ZFD,  or  =  QD, 

If  Via  the  vernal  equinox,  we  have,  in  the  third  system  of 
co-ordinates, 

d  =  the  declination  of  O  =  OD, 
a  =  the  right  ascension    =  VD,  or 
=  the  angle  VPD. 

In  this  figure  is  also  drawn  the  six  hour  circle  EPWy  or  the 
declination  circle  passing  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
horizon.'  The  angle  ZP  W^  or  the  arc  Q  W,  being  90°,  the  hour 
angle  of  a  point  on  this  circle  is  either  +  6*  or  —6*,  that  is,  either 
6*  or  18*. 
Fig.  2  is  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  figure,  with  the  addi- 
Fig.  2.  tion  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  circles  related 

to  it.  CFy  represents  the  ecliptic,  P'  its 
pole,  P^OL  a  circle  of  latitude.  Hence  we 
have,  in  our  third  system  of  co-ordinates. 


^  =  the  celestial  latitude  of  0  =  Oi, 
k  =  "         longitude  "     =  VL, 

=  the  angle  VP'L. 

We  have  also  FPthe  equinoctial  colure,  P'PA J5  the  solstitial 
colure,  P'ZGF  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  P',  which  is 
therefore  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  at  G.  The  point  G  is  the 
nonagesimal;  ZG  is  its  zenith  distance,  Fff  its  longitude;  or 
ZG  is  the  celestial  latitude  and  VG  the  celestial  longitude  of  the 
zenith. 

Finally,  we  have,  in  both  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2, 

ip  =  the  geographical  latitude  of  the  observer 
=:ZQ  =  90^  —PZ^PN 
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Hence  the  latitude  of  the  observer  is  always  equal  to  the  alti- 
tude of  the  north  pole.  For  an  observer  in  south  latitude,  the 
north  pole  is  below  the  horizon,  and  its  altitude  is  a  negative 
quantity:  so  that  the  definition  of  latitude  as  the  altitude  of  the 
north  pole  is  perfectly  general  if  we  give  south  latitudes  the 
negative- sign.  The  south  latitude  of  an  observer  considered 
independently  of  its  sign  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  south 
pole  above  his  horizon,  the  elevation  of  one  pole  being  always 
equal  to  the  depression  of  the  other. 

9.  Numerical  expression  of  hour  angles, — The  equator,  upon 
which  hour  angles  are  measured,  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  24  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  the  measure  of  one  hour, 
and  is  equivalent  to  ^  of  360°,  or  to  15°.  The  hour  is  divided 
sexagesinially  into  minutes  and  seconds  of  limey  distinguished 
from  minutes  and  seconds  of  arc  by  the  letters  *  and  '  instead 
of  the  accents '  and  ",    We  shall  have,  then, 

1»  =  15^  1-  =  15'  1*  =  15" 

To  convert  an  angle  expressed  in  time  into  its  equivalent  in 
arc,  multiply  by  15  and  change  the  denominations  *  "•  •  into 
°  '  " ;  and  to  convert  arc  into  time,  divide  by  15  and  change  °  '  '' 
into  *  "•  •.  The  expert  computer  will  readily  find  ways  to 
abridge  these  operations  in  practice.  It  is  well  to  observe,  for 
this  purpose,  that  from  the  above  equalities  w^e  also  have, 

1°  =  4-     ^    r  =  4* 

and  that  we  may  therefore  convert  degrees  and  minutes  of  arc 
into  time  by  multiplying  by  4  and  changing  °  '  into  "*  * ;  and 
reciprocally. 

TRANSFORMATION   OP   SPHERICAL   CO-ORDINATES. 

10.  Given  Ihe  allitude  (A)  and  azimuth  (A)  of  a  star^  or  <f  any  poinl 
of  the  sphere^  and  the  latitude  (<p)  of  the  observer^  to  find  the  declina^ 
Hon  (<J)  and  hour  angle  {t)  of  the  star  or  the  point  In  other  words, 
to  transform  the  co-ordinates  of  the  first  system  into  those  of  the 
second. 

Tliis  problem  is  solved  by  a  direct  application  of  the  formulse 
of  Spherical  Trigonometry  to  the  triangle  POZ,  Fig.  1,  in  which, 
0  being  the  given  star  or  point,  we  have  three  parts  given, 
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Fig.  3. 


namely,  ZO  the  zenith  distance  or  complement  of  the  given 
altitude,  PZO  the  supplement  of  the  given  azimuth,  and  PZ  the 
complement  of  the  given  latitude ;  from  which  we  can  find  PO 
the  polar  distance  or  complement  of  the  required  declination, 
and  ZPO  the  required  hour  angle.  But,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  complements  and  supplements,  the  formulae  are'  adapted 
so  as  to  express  the  declination  and  hour  angle  directly  in  tenns 
of  the  altitude,  azimuth,  and  latitude. 

To  show  as  clearly  as  possible  how  the  formulae 
of  Spherical  Trigonometry  are  thus  converted  into 
formulse  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  let  us  first  con- 
sider a  spherical  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  3,  in  which 
there  are  given  the  angle  A,  and  the  sides  b  and  e,  to 
find  the  angle  B  and  the  side  a.  The  general  rela- 
tions between  these  five  quantities  are  [Sph.  Trig. 
Art.  114]* 

cos  a  =  C08  c  cos  b  +  sin  c'sin  b  cos  A        "j 
sin  a  cos  B  =  sin  c  cos  b  —  cos  c  sin  b  cos  A         >     (%) 
sin  a  sin  B  =  sin  6  sin  A        j 

Now,  comparing  the  triangle  ABC  with  the  triangle  PZO  of 
Fig.  1,  we  have 


A  =  PZO  =  180^  — ^ 
6=  Z0=  90^— h 
c=    PZ=  90°— sP 


a=   PO  =  90°. 
B=ZPO=f 


Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equations,  we  obtain 

sin  d  =  sin  ^  sin  h  —  cos  ^  cos  h  cos  A  (1) 

cos  9  cos  t  =  cos  ^  sin  h-^-sin  ^  cos  h  cos  A  (2) 

cos  ^  sin  t=  cos  h  sin  A  (8) 

which  are  the  required  expressions  of  d  and  t  in  terms  of  h  and  A, 
If  the  zenith  distance  (J)  of  the  star  is  given,  the  equations 
will  be 

sin  ^  =  sin  ^  cos  C  —  cos  ^  sin  C  cos  A  (4) 

cos  dcost  =  cos  f  cos  C  +  sin  ^  sin  C  cos  A  (5) 

cos  d  6\nt=  sin  C  sin  A  (6) 

Since,  in  Spherical  Astronomy,  we  consider  arcs  and  angles 
whose  values  may  exceed  180°,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  general. 


*  The  referencea  to  Trigonometry  are  to  the  6th  edition  of  the  author's  "Treatise 
on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry." 
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to  determine  such  arcs  and  angles  by  both  the  sine  and  the 
cosine,  in  order  to  fix  the  quadrant  in  which  their  values  are  to 
be  taken.  It  has  been  shown  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  that 
when  we  consider  the  general  triangle,  or  that  in  which  values 
are  admitted  greater  than  180°,  there  are  two  solutions  of  the 
triangle  in  every  case,  but  that  the  ambiguity  is  removed  and 
one  of  these  solutions  excluded  "  when,  in  addition  to  the  other 
data,  the  sign  of  the  sine  or  cosine  of  one  of  the  required  pails  is 
given."  [Sph.  Trig.  Art.  113.]  In  our  present  problem  the  sign 
of  cos  8  is  given,  since  it  is  necessarily  positive ;  for  d  is  always 
numerically  less  than  90°,  that  is,  between  the  limits  +90°  and 
— 90°.  Hence  cos  t  has  the  sign  of  the  second  member  of  (2)  or 
(5),  and  sin  i  the  sign  of  the  second  member  of  (3)  or  (6),  and  t 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  quadrant  required  by  these  two  signs.  Since 
h  also  falls  between  the  limits  +90°  and  —90°,  or  ^  between  0° 
and  180°,  cos  A,  or  sin  ^,  is  positive,  and  therefore  by  (3)  or  (6) 
sin  t  has  the  sign  of  sin  A ;  that  is,  when  A  <  180°  we  have  i  < 
180°,  tod  when  A>180°  we  have  />180°, — conditions  which 
also  follow  directly  from  the  nature  of  our  problem,  since  the 
star  is  west  or  east  of  the  meridian  according  as  A  <  180°  or  A 
>  180°.  The  formula  (1)  or  (4)  fully  determines  5,  which  will 
always  be  taken  less  than  90°,  positive  or  negative  according  to 
the  sign  of  its  sine.* 

To  adapt  the  equations  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  for  logarithmic  compu- 
tation, let  m  and  M  be  assumed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  [PI. 
Trig.  Art.  174], 

m  sin  M=:  sin  C  cos  il  1 

m  cos  Jbf  =  cos'C  J      ^  ^ 


the  three  equations  may  then  be  written  as  follows : 

sin  ^  =  m  Rin  (<p  —  JItf ) 
cos  d  cos  t  =  m  cos  (^  —  M)  ^     (8) 

cos  d%mt  =  sin  C  sin  A 


} 


If  we  eliminate  m  from  the^e  equations,  the  solution  takes  the 
following  convenient  form : 

*  There  sre,  however,  special  problems  in  which  it  is  conyenient  to  depart  from 
this  general  method,  and  to  admit  declinations  greater  than  90^,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 
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tan  Jlf  =  tan  C  cos  A 

tan  A  sin  J/ 

tan  ^    = \      (^\ 

tan  d  =  tan  (^  —  M)  cos  t 

in  the  use  of  which,  we  must  observe  to  take  i  greater  or  less 
than  180°  according  as  A  is  greater  or  less  than  180®,  since  the 
hour  angle  and  the  azimuth  must  fall  on  the  same  side  of  the 
meridian. 

Example. — In  the  latitude  <p  =  38°  68'  53",  there  are  given  for 
a  certain  star  C  =  69°  42'  30",  A  =  300°  10'  30" ;  required  d  and  t. 
The  computation  by  (9)  may  be  arranged  as  follows:* 


log  tan  C                0.4820966 

*  = 

880  58/  53// 

log  008  A               9.7012596 

log  tan  A            fiO.2856026 

if= 

58   39   41.98 

log  tan  if              0.1883661 

log  sin  J(              9.9060828 

^- 

-if= 

—  U   40  48.98 

log  tan  (^— if)  n9.4182633 

log  sec  (0— if)    0.0144141 

t= 

804   55   26.49 

log  cos  t                9.7577677 

logUn/              nO.  1559995 

cJ  = 

—  8   81    46.66 

log  tan  rf              n9.1760810 

Converting  the  hour  angle  into  time,  we  have  ^  =  20*  19*  4r.766. 

11.  The  angle  POZ,  Fig.  1,  between  the  vertical  circle  and 
the  declination  circle  of  a  star,  is  frequently  called  the  paraMactie 
angUy  and  will  here  be  denoted  by  q.  To  find  its  value  from  the 
data  ^,  -4,  and  ^,  we  have  the  equations 

cos  d  cos  q  =  sin  C  sin  ^  +  cos  C  cos  <p  cos  A         \     na^ 
cos  ^  sin  ^  =  cos  f>  sin  ^         / 

which  may  be  solved  in  the  following  form : 

/sin  F=H\n  C 

/  cos  F=  cos  C  cos  A 
cos  S  cos  q  =f  cos  (^  —  F) 
cos  5  sin  g  =  cos  f  sin  A 


(11) 


(12) 


or  in  the  following : 

J'  sin  G  =  sin  ^ 

g  cos  O  =  cos  f  cos  A 
cos  d  C0&  q  =  g  cos  (C  —  G) 
cos  ^  sin  q  =  cos  ^  sin  A 

or  again  in  the  following : 

*  In  this  work  the  letter  n  prefixed  to  a  logarithm  indicates  that  the  number  to 
which  it  corresponds  is  to  have  the  negative  sign. 
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tan  G  =  tan  ^  sec  A 
tan  q  = 


tan  A  COB  G  V     (13) 


} 


cos(C— (3^) 

and,  in  the  use  of  the  last  form,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  q  is  to 
be  taken  greater  or  less  than  180°  according  as  A  is  greater  or 
less  than  180°,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding  forms. 

12.  If,  in  a  given  latitude,  the  azimuth  of  a  star  of  known 
declination  is  given,  its  hour  angle  and  zenith  distance  may  be 
found  as  follows.     We  have 

cos  ^  sin  ^  —  sin  t  cot  A  =  cos  ^  tan  S 
cos  C  sin  ^  —  sin  C  cos  ^  cos  ^  =  sin  d 
The  solution  of  the  first  of  these  is  eflfected  by  the  equations 

b  Bin  B  =  sin  ^ 

6  cos  ^  =  cot  A 

-    r-D      ^N      cos  f  tan  d 
sm  {B  —  t)  = \ 

0 

and  that  of  the  second  by 

c  sin  C=  sin  ^ 

c  cos  (7=  cos  ip  cos  A 

.  sin  d 

sm  ((7—0  = 

c 

13.  Finally,  if  from  the  given  altitude  and  azimuth  we  wish  to 
find  the  declination,  hour  angle,  and  parallactic  angle  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  Gauss's  Equations,  which 
for  the  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  3,  are 

cos  }  a  sin  }  (B  -f  C)  =  cos  }  (ft  —  c)  cos  }  A  \ 

cos  }  a  cos  }  (B  +  C  )  =  cos  }  (ft  +  ^)  si'*  J  A  r       -^ 

sin  }  a  sin  }  (B  —  C)  =  sin  J  (ft  —  c)  cos  }  A  \      ^^ 

sin  }  a  cos  }  (B  —  C)  =  sin  }  (ft  +  c)  sin  }  A  i 

which  are  to  be  solved  in  the  usual  matiner  [Sph.  Trig.  Art. 
116]  after  substituting  the  values  A  =  180®  —  ^,  6  =  Cj  <?  = 
90°— y,  a  =  90°— ^,  B  =  <,  C  =  q. 

14.  Given  the  declination  (3)  and  hour  angle  {()  of  a  siar,  and  the 
laiitude  (^),  to  find  the  zenith  distance  (^)  and  azimuth  (A)  of  the  star. 
That  is,  to  transform  the  co-ordinates  of  the  second  system  into 
those  of  the  first 

We  take  the  same  general  equations  (21)  of  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry which  have  been  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  problem,  Art.  10;  but  we  now  suppose  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  in  Fig.  3,  to  represent  respectively  the  pole,  the  zenith,  and 
the  star,  so  that  we  substitute 

6  =  90°  —  *  B  =  180°  — il 

c==90°  — ^ 

and  the  equations  become 

COS  C  =      sin  f>  sin  d  -f  cos  f  cos  d  cos  t  \ 

sin  C  cos  A=:  —  cos  ^  sin  *  +  sin  f  cos  3  cos  t  y    (14) 

sin  C  sin  A  =  cos  *  sin  f  j 

which  express  ^  and  A  directly  in  terms  of  the  data. 
Adapting  these  for  logarithmic  computation,  we  have 

m  sin  M=  sin  d 

m  cos  -4f  =  cos  d  cos  t 
co3C==mcos(f  —  M)  )      (lo) 

sin  C  cos  A=m  sin  (^  —  M) 
sin  C  sin  A  =  cos  *  sin  t 

in  which  m  is  a  positive  number. 

Eliminating  m,  we  deduce  the  following  simple  and  accurate 
formulsB : 

.      ,^      tan  d 

tanJf  = 

cos  t 

.        .        tan  t  cos  M  \       ..^v 

tan  A  = \      flO) 

sin  (^— ilf)  ^      ^ 

tanC  =  '^"(^-"^) 
cos  J. 

where  JL  is  to  be  taken  greater  or  less  than  180°  according  as  t 
is  greater  or  less  than  180°. 

Example  1. — In  latitude  ^  =  38°  58'  63",  there  are  given  for 
a  certain  star,  5  =  —  8°  31'  46".56,  ^  =  20*  19-  4K766;  required 
A  and  f .    By  (16)  we  have : 


^= 

88^58' 58^/ 

log  Un  6 
log  cos  t 

nO.  1760310 

9.7577677 

log  tan  t 

nO.  1559996 

M=:' 

-14  40  48.98 

log  tan  M 

n0.4182638 

log  cos  M 

9.9856859 

^- 

-M:= 

53  89  41.98 

log  taii(^- 

-M)  0.1333561 

log  coseo  (0- 

-if)  0.0989172 

A=: 

800  10  80 

log  cos  A 

9.7012595 

log  tan  A 

fi0.2855026 

c  =  ■ 

69  42  80 

log  Un  C 

0.4820966 
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For  yerification  we  can  use  the  equatiou 

sin  C  Bin  A  =  cos  d  sin  t 

log  sin.:    9.9721748  log  cos  ^  9.9951697 

log  sin  A    9.9367621  log  sin  t  9.9137672 

9.9089369  9.9089369 

Example  2. — In  latitude  f  =  r~48^  32',  there  are  ^ven  for  a 
star,  5  =  44°  6'  0'',  <  =  17*  25*  4';  required  A  and  C- 

We  find  ^  =  241°  58'  88".2,  C  =  126°  25'  6".6;  the  star  is 
below  the  horizon,  and  its  negative  altitude,  or  depression,  is 
A  =  ~36°25'6".6.  1 

K  the  zenith  distance  of  the  same  star  is  to  be  frequently  com- 
puted on  the  same  night  at  a  given  place,  it  will  be  most  readily 
done  by  the  following  method.  In  the  first  equation  of  (14) 
substitute 

cos  f  =  1  —  2  sin»  }  t 
then  we  have 

oos  C=oos  (^^S)  —  2  cos  f  008  dsin*  }  t 

where  f^d  signifies  either  ^  —  5  or  5  —  ^,  and  if  5 >  ^  the  latter 
form  is  to  be  used.  Subtracting  both  members  from  unity,  we 
obtain 

sin'  J  C  =  sin*  }  (f  >*  ^)  +  cos  ^  cos  d  sin»  }  t 
Now  let 

m  =  i/cos  f  cos  d 
»  =  sin  t  (^  >*  ^) 
then  we  have 


K  =  n^ 


Bin  *r —  *../.  .  wi*8in*}< 


and  hence,  by  taking  an  auxiliary  N  such  that 

tan  JV=  —  sin  }  t 
n 

we  have  )     (17) 

sin  iC  = Ty^- — ^s^»  i^ 

cos  iv      sm  Jy 

The  second  form  for  sin  J  (^  will  be  more  precise  than  the  first 
when  sin  N  is  greater  than  cos  N. 

The  quantities  m  and  n  will  be  constant  so  long  as  the  decli- 
nation does  not  vary. 

16.  If  the  parallactic  angle  q  (Art.  11)  and  the  zenith  distance 

Vol.  I.— :i 
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1 


^  are  required  from  the  data  ^,  *,  and  /,  they  may  be  found 
from  the  equations 

cos  C  =  sin  f  sin  ^  -f  ^^^  9  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
sin  C  cos  gr  =  sin  f  cos  <5  —  cos  ^  sin  *  cos  t  \     (18) 

sin  C  sin  ^  =  cos  <p  sin  t 

which  are  adapted  for  logarithms  as  follows : 

n  sin  iV=  cos  f  cos  t 

noo8i\r=sin  ^ 
cos  C  =  n  sin  (^  +  iV')  )     (19) 

sin  C  cos  q  =  n  cos  (i  +  iV) 
sin  C  sin  g  ==  cos  ^  sin  t 

or,  eliminating  n,  thus : 

tan  iV=  cot  f  cos  f 
tan  t  sin  iV 


tan  C  sin  J  =  ■ 


(20) 


sin  ip  +JV) 
tan  C  cos  q  =  cot  (S  +  JV) 

When  this  last  form  is  employed  in  the  case  of  a  star  which 
has  been  observed  above  the  horizon,  tan  ^  is  known  to  be  posi- 
tive, and  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  determination  of  q.  This 
form  is,  therefore,  the  most  convenient  in  practice. 

If  ^,  Ay  and  q  are  all  required  from  the  data  5,  <,  and  y,  we 
have,  by  Gauss's  equations, 

sin  }  C  sin  }  (A  +  ^)  =  sin  }  t  cos  t  (f>  +  ^) 

sin  J  C  cos  J  ( A  +  jf)  =  cos  J  <  sin  }  (^  —  a) 

cos  }  C  sin  }  ( A  —  q)=z  sin  H  sin  J  (f  +  d) 

<  .  cos  J  C  cos  }  {A  —  q)  =  cos  i  ^  cos  }  (^  —  S) 


(21) 


Fig.  4. 


16.  Wlien  the  altitude,  azimuth,  and  parallactic  angle  of  known 
stars  are  to  be  frequently  computed  at  the 
same  place,  the  labor  of  computation  is 
much  diminished  by  an  auxiliary  table  pre- 
pared for  the  latitude  of  the  place  accord- 
ing to  formulae  proposed  by  Gauss.  A 
specimen  of  such  a  table  computed  for  the 
latitude  of  the  Altona  Observatory  will  be 
found  in  ^^  Schuvmcher' s  Hillfsiofeln^  neu 
herausg.  v.  Wamstorff.**  The  requisite 
formulae  are  readily  deduced  as  follows : 

Let  the  declination  circle  through  the  object  0,  Fig.  4,  be 
produced  to  intersect  the  horizon  in  F.    By  the  diurnal  motion 
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the  point  F  changes  its  position  on  the  horizon  vith  the  time ; 
but  its  position  depends  onhi  on  the  time  or  the  hour  angle 
ZPO^  and  not  upon  the  declination  of  0.  The  elements  of  the 
position  of  F  may  therefore  be  previously  computed  for  succes- 
sive values  of  t 

We  have  in  the  triangle  PFS,  right-angled  at  5,  FPS=ty 
PS  =  180°  —  y ;  and  if  we  put 

n  =  FS,       J5  =  P2^-90^      ^^  =  180°  — Pi?s: 
we  find 

tan  fi  =  sin  ^  tan  t,    tan  B  =  cot  f>*  cos  f,     cot  ^  =  sin  ^  tan  t 

We  have  now  in  the  triangle  HOFy  right-angled  at  H^ 

B  +  d=OF,  r  =  SFO,  h  =  OH, 

and  if  we  put 

u  =  HF=HS  —  F8  =  A'^% 

we  find 

tan  u  ==  cos  ^  tan  (^B  +  d)  A  =  1Bi  +  u 

sin  A  =  sin  y  sin  (B  -f  d)         or,  tan  h  =  tan  j^  sinu. 

To  find  the  parallactic  angle  q=POZy  we  have  in  the  triangle 

HOF 

tan.  q^=  cot  ;^-80c  (5  +  <J) 

In  the  Gaussian  table  for  Altona  as  given  in  the  "Hiilfstafeln" 
we  find  five  columns,  which  give  for  the  argument  t^  the  quan- 
tities fl,  jB,  log  cos  x^  log  sin  7',  log  cot  7-,  the  last  three  under 
the  names  log  C,  log  D,  and  log  JK,  respectively.  With  the  aid 
of  this  table,  then,  the  labor  of  finding  any  one  of  the  quan- 
tities A,  Ay  q  is  reduced  to  the  addition  of  two  logaritiims, 
namely : 

tan  u  =  Ctan  (^  +  ^)  sin  h  =  D  sin  (5  +  ^) 

A  =  a  +  w  tanj  =  ^sec  \B-\-d) 

The  formulae  for  the  inverse  problem  (of  Art.  10)  may  also  be 
found  thus.  Let  G  be  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the 
vertical  circle  through  0,  and  put  B  =  HGj  u  =!>&,  fl  =  QG, 
Y=^ZGQ;  then  we  readily  find 

tan  fl  =  sin  f  tan  A,    tan  J?  =  cot  s?  cos  A,    cot  y  =  sin  J?  tan  A 

which  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  given  above,  with  the  ex- 
change of  A  for  t  Hence  the  same  table  gives  also  the  elements 
of  the  point  (r,  by  entering  with  the  argument  "azimuth,'*  ex- 
pressed in  time,  instead  of  the  hour  angle.    We  then  have  <  = 
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DQy  and  if  ^we  here  put  u=DG  =  fSL  —  t,  we  have  from  the 
triangle  GDO 

Bin  ^  =  sin  ;r  sin  (A  —  B)  tan  w  =  cosy  tan  (h  — B)  , 

or,  employing  the  notation  of  the  table, 

tan  w  =  C  tan  (h  —  B)  sin  <5  =  i)  sin  (h  —  B) 

f  =  a  — M  tany  =  J^Bec(A  — J?) 

17.  To  find  the  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  of  a  star^  when  an  the 
six  hour  circle. — Since  in  this  case  <  =  6*  =  90°,  the  triangle  PZOj 
Fig.  4,  is  right-angled  at  P,  and  gives  immediately 

cos  ZO  =  cos  FZ  cos  TO  cot  FZO  =  sin  PZ  cot  PO 

or,  since  PZO  =  180°  —  ^,  and  cot  PZO  =  ~  cot  A, 

cos  C  =  sin  f  sin  d  cot  A=  —  cos  ^  tan  d 

But  if  the  star  is  on  the  six  hour  circle  east  of  the  meridian, 
we  must  put  <=  18*  =  270°  and  Pj^  0=^  —  180°  ;  hence  for  this 
case 

cot  il  =  +  cos  f  tan  d 

A  more  general  solution,  however,  is  obtained  from  the  equar. 
tions  (14),  by  putting  cos  <  =  0,  sin  <  =  db  1,  whence 


cos  C  =       sin  ^  sin  d 
sin  C  cos  A  =  —  cos  f  sin  <5  )►     (22) 

sin  C  sin  i4  =  db  cos  d 


} 


the  lower  sign  in  the  last  equation  being  used  when  the  star  is 
east  of  the  ifieridian. 

Example. — Required  the  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  of  Sirius, 
S  =  —  16°  31'  20",  when  on  the  six  hour  circle  east  of  the  meri- 
dian  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^  =  —  33°  56'  3".    We  find 

log  (—  cos  9)  =  log  sin  :  sin  A  ~n9 .9816870 
log  (—  cos  ^  sin  d)  =  log  sin  C  cos^  =  9.3728204 

A  =  288°49'84".9 
log  sin  A  =  9.9872302 

log  sin  C  =  9.9944568 
log  sin  f>  sin  ^  =  log  cos-  C  =  9.2007809 

C  =    80^51' 56" 
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Fig.  6. 


18.  To  find  the  hour  angle,  azimuth^  and  zenith  distance  of  a  given 
star  fit  Us  greatest  elongation, — In  this  case  the  vertical  circle 
ZS,  Fig.  5,  is  tangent  to  the  diurnal  circle, 
SAy  of  the  star,  and  is,  therefore,  perpendicular 
to  the  declination  circle  PS.  The  right  triangle 
PZS  gives,  therefore, 

tan  ^ 


cos  t  = 


sinii: 


cosC  = 


tan  d 

C08  d 

cos  ^ 
sin  ^ 
sin  d 


(28) 


If  d  ai^d  f  are  nearly  equal,  each  of  the  quantities  cos  t,  sin  A, 
and  cos  ^  will  be  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  a  more  accurate 
solution  for  that  case  will  then  be  as  follows : 

Subtract  the  square  of  each  from  unity ;  then  we  have 

tan»  d  —  tan»  ^         sin  (9  +  ^ )  sin  (d  —  f) 


Bin*  t  = 


C08'il  = 


Bin«  C  = 


tauM 
cos*  f  —  cos'  d 

COS*  ^ 

sin'^  —  sinV 


cos'f  8in'^ 
sin  (d  4-  f )  sin  (d  —  ^) 

COS'f 

8in  (^  4-  ^)  sin  (9  —  ^) 


sin'  d  sin*  d 

Hence  if  we  put 

k  ==  |/[8in  (d  +  ^)  sin  (d  —  ^)] 
we  shall  have 

k  ,  k 


sin  t  = 


cos -4  = 


sine  = 


cos  f  sin  ^        v,w«-r*         cos  ^         """"         sin  <5  ^     ^ 

19.  To  find  the  hour  angle,  zenith  distance,  and  parallactic  angle  of 
a  given  star  on  the  prime  vertical  of  a  given  place. 

In  this  case,  the  point  0  in  Fig.  1  being  in  the  circle  WZE, 
the  angle  PZO  is  90°,  and  the  right  triangle  PZO  gives 

tan  d 


cos*  = 


cosC  = 


sin  J  = 


tan  tp 
sin  d 
sin  ip 
cos  f 
cos  d 


(25) 
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If  5  is  but  little  less  than  y>,  the  star  will  be  near  the  zenith, 
and,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  we  shall  obtain  a  more  accurate 
solution  as  follows : 

Put 

k  =  |/[8in  (^  -|-  d)  sin  (f  —  ^)] 
then 

'^i^-z:^      (26) 


sin  t  = 


sin  ip  cos  9 


sin  C  : 


8in^ 


cos^ 


We  may  also  deduce  the  following  convenient  and  accurate 
formulae  for  the  case  where  the  star's  declination  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  latitude  [see  Sph.  Trig.  Arts.  60,  61,  62] : 


\  Vtan}(f +  ^)/ 
tan  (45^  —  }  ^)  =  y/[tan  h  {9  +  9)  tan.  J  (^  —  <J)] 


(27) 


If  5  >  f ,  these  values  become  ima^nary ;  that  is,  the  «tar  can- 
not cross  the  prime  vertical. 

Example. — Required  the  hour  angle  and  zenith  distance  of  the 
star  12  Canum  Venaticorum  [3  =  +  39°  5'  20")  when  on  the  prime 
vertical  of  Cincinnati  (f  =  +  39°  5'  54"). 


^^d=      0°  0'  34" 
^  +  d=    78  11  14 

log  sin  (f»  ~  d)  6.21705 

log  sin  (y>  +  d)  9.99070 

2)6.22635 

log  tan  }  t  8.11318 

}  t  =  0^  44'  36".6 

t  =  1°  29'  13".2 

=  0»  6*  56-.88 


}(^_<J)=      0^0' 17" 

i  (^  —  9)=    39  5  37 

log  tan  }  (f'  —  d)  5.91602 

log  tan  J  (vp  +  d)  9.90982 

2)6.00620 

log  tan  }  C  8.00310 

}  C  =  0°  34'  37".3 
C  =  r    9'14".6 


20.  To  find  the  amplitude  and  hour  angle  of  a  given  star  when  in, 
the  horizon. — If  the  star  is  at  H,  Fig.  1,  we  have  in  the  triangle 
PHN,  right-angled  at  N,  PN=^  ^,  HPN  =  180°  -t,PH  = 
90°  —  ^;  and  if  the  amplitude  WH  is  denoted  by  a,  we  have 
HN=  90°  -—  a.     This  triangle  gives,  therefore, 


sin  a  =  sec  ^  sin  d 
cos  t  =  —  tan  ^  tan  9 


}     (28) 
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21.  Given  the  hmir  angle  {i)  of  a  siavy  to  find  Us  right  ascension  (a). 
— Transformation  from  our  second  system  of  co-ordinates  to  the 
third. 

There  must  evidently  be  given  also  the  position  of  the  meridian 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  right  ascensions.  Suppose  then 
in  Fig.  1  we  know  the  right  ascension  of  the  meridian,  or  VQ 
=  e,  then  we  have  VI)  =  VQ  —DQ,  that  is, 

a=  e  — t 

Conversely,  if  a  and  O  are  known,  we  have 

f  =  e  —  a 

The  methods  of  finding  O  at  a  given  time  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

22.  Given  the  zenith  distance  of  a  known  star  at  a  given  place^  te 
find  the  starts  hour  angle^  azbnuth^  and  paralla4:tic  angle. 

In  this  case  there  are  given  in  the  triangle  POZ^  Pig.  1,  the 
three  sides  ZO  =  C>  PO  =  90°  —  d,  PZ=  90°  ^  f ,  to  find 
the  angles  ZPO  =  t,  PZO  =  180°  —  A,  and  POZ  =  q.  The 
formula  for  computing  an  angle  B  of  a  spherical  triangle  ABC, 
whose  sides  are  a,  6,  c,  is  either 

sin  J  B  =  ^/  /Bin(^-^)8in(s>-c)\ 
\  \  sin  a  sin  c  / 

C08J  B  =  J  /«i"«8in(«-ft).\ 
\  \        Sin  a  sm  c       / 

tan  J  B  =  .  /  /  Bin  (^  -  ^)  s^n  (s  -  c)  \ 
\  \       sin  «  sin  {s  —  b)        I 


or 


in  which  5  =  J  {a  +  b  +  c).  We  have  then  only  to  suppose  B 
to  represent  one  of  the  angles  of  our  astronomical  triangle,  and 
to  substitute  the  above  corresponding  values  of  the  sides,  to  ob- 
tain the  required  solution. 

This  substitution  will  be  carried  out  hereafter  in  those  cases 
where  the  problem  is  practically  applied. 

23.  Given  the  declination  (8)  and  the  right  ascension  (a)  of  a  star^ 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (e),  to  find  the  latitude  (fi)  and  the  longi- 
tiuU  (X)  of  the  star. — ^Transformation  from  the  third  system  of  co- 
ordinates to  the  fourth. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  Art.  10. 
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Fig.  6. 


The  analogy  of  the  two  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  here  repre- 
sent the  sphere  projected  on  the  plane  of 
the  equator  as  hi  Fig.  6,  where  VB  UC  is 
the  equator,  P  its  pole ;  VA  U  the  ecliptic, 
P'  its  pole,  and  consequently  CP'PB  the 
solstitial  colure;  POD^  P'OLy  circles  of 
declination  and  latitude  drawn  through  the 
star  0,  Since  the  angle  which  two  great 
circles  make  with  each  other  is  equal  to 
the  angular  distance  of  their  poles,  we  have 
PP'  =  € ;   and   since   the  angle  P*PO  is 

measured   by  CD  and  PP'Ohy  AL^  we  have  in  the  triangle 

PP'O 

P'PO,        PPO,  P'O,  PO,       PP' 


which,  substituted  respectively  for 

A,  B         .        a, 

in  the  general  equations  (S),  Art  10,  give 


*, 


c, 


sin  p  =  cos  e  Bin  ^  —  sin  e  cos  d  sin  a 
cos  fi  s\n  I  =  sin  e  sin  ^  -f-  cos  e  cos  d  sin  a 

cos  fi  cos  I  =  cos  d  cos  a 


} 


(29) 


which  are  the  required  formulae  of  transformation.    Adapting 
for  logarithmic  computation,  we  have 


m  sin  3f  =r  sin  9 
m  cos  -3f  =  cos  d  sin  a 
sin  fi  =m  sin  (M —  t) 
cos  fi  s\n  I  =m  cos  (Jlf  —  e) 
cos  fi  cos  X  =  cos  S  cos  a 


(30) 


in  which  m  is  a  positive  number. 
A  still  more  convenient  form  is  obtained  by  substituting 


k  = 


by  which  we  find 


m 


cos  d 


k'  = 


cos  fi 


m 
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k  Bin  M=  tan  d 
k  cos  M  =  Bin  a 
A:' sin    X  =  cos  (3/ —  e) 

A-'  cos  A  =  cos  Jf  cot  «  \      /oi  \ 

tan  ^  =  sin  A  tan  (ilf  —  e)  /      ^     ^^ 

X,  ./.    ..  cos  fi  sin  /I       cos  (M  —  «) 

Jbr  verification:     ^^^  ^  ^.       = — rr— ir— 
•^  cos  tf  sin  a  cos  Jli 

Example. — Given  8,  a,  and  c  as  below,  to  find  ^  and  i.  Com- 
patatiou  by  (31). . 

iJ  =  ~  1G°  22'  35".45  log  sin  X            n8.0897286 

a=        6   83  29  .30  log  tan  (M—t)  1.4114658 

€=      23    27  31.72  log  tan /9           n9.5011944 

log  tan  d  =  log  k  sin  M  ?i9.4681562  /9  =  —  U**  35'  37".51 

log  sin  a  =  \og  k  cos  M    9.0577093 

M=--QS^  45'  4l".87  Verification. 

Jf  —  e  =  —  92   13  13  .59  log  cos  fi  sin  >l  n8.0689234 

log  cos  d  sin  a    9.0397224 

log  cos  3f    9.5590070  ^      oos(Jf-^t) 

log  cot  a       0.9394396  ^      cos  Jf     '^^'^^^-"^^ 
log  A' cos  ;i    0.4984466 
Iogco8(Jlf  —  c)  =  log  A'  sin  A  n8.5882080 
;i  =  359<>  17'  43".91 

Tables  for  facilitating  the  above  transformation,  based  upon 
the  same  method  as  that  employed  in  Art.  16,  are  given  in  the 
American  Ephemeris*  and  Berlin  Jahrbuch.  The  formulpe  there 
used  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  6,  in  which  the  points  i^and  G 
are  used  precisely  as  in  ]?ig.  4  of  Art.  16. 

24.  If  we  denote  the  angle  at  the  star,  or  P'OP^  by  90°  —  Hy 
the  solution  of  the  preceding  problem  by  Gauss's  Equations  is 

co8(45«  — i/9)8in  J(^+;i)=8in[45^  — }(c  — ^)]8in(45*>+ia)  ] 

cos  (45^  —  i  /3)  cos  i(E+X)= cos  [45^  —  J  (e  +  ^)]  cos  (45°  +  J  a)  (  g^ 

8in(45<>  — J^)sini(-E^— 'l)==8in[45°  — J(«  +  ^)]cos(45°  +  Ja)  (^  "-^ 

sin  (45**  _  J  /9)  cos  J  (£—  X) = cos  [45°  —  He — d)]  sin  (45°  +  i  a)  ) 

25.  If  the  angle  at  the  star  is  required  when  the  Gaussian 
Eijuations  have  not  been  employed,  we  have  from  the  triangle 
POP%  Fig.  6,  putting  P'OP  =  ly  =  90°  —  J^, 

*  In  the  Tolames  1855-64  only. 
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COS  p  COS  17  ==  COS  e  COS  ^  4~  ^^"  ^  ^^^  ^  Bin  a 
COS  /9  sin  17  ==  sin  c  cos  a 

or,  adapted  for  logarithms, 

n  sin  i\r=  sin  e  sin  a 

n  COS  N  =  cos  e 
COS  /9  cos  iy  =  n  cos  {N -— d)  \      (^^) 

cos  ^  sin  19  =  sin  e  cos  a 

26.  Given  the  latitude  (fi)  and  longitude  (k)  of  a  star,  and  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (e),  to  find  the  declination  and  right  ascension 
of  the  sfur. 

By  the  process  already  employed,  we  derive  from  the  triangle 
PP'O,  Fig.  6,  for  this  case, 


sin  d  =      cose  sin  /9  -|-  sin  e  cos  ^  sin 
cos  ^  sin  a  =  —  sin  e  sin  /9  -|-  cos  c  cos  ?  sin  X         ^      (34) 

cos  h  cos  a  =  cos  /9  a>S  i 


sin  I  1 
Bin  X  > 
[JOS  >l  j 


which,  it  will  be  observed,  may  be  obtained  from  (29)  by  inter- 
changing a  with  k,  and  d  with  j9,  and  at  the  same  time  changing 
the  sign  of  e,  that  is,  putting  —  e  for  e,  and,  consequently,  —  sin  e 
for  sin  e. 
For  logarithmic  computation,  we  have 

m  sin  Jlf  =  sin  /9 

wi  cos  ^  =  cos  /?  sin  jl 

sin  d  =  m  sin  (3f  +0  )      (35) 

cos  ^  sin  o  =  m  cos  (J/  +  e) 

cos  ^  cos  a  =  cos  /$  COS  k 

or  the  following,  analogous  to  (81) : 

A*  sin  M  =  tan  p 
k  COS  M  =  sin  Jl 
A'  sin   a  =  cos  (ilf  +  e) 
A''  cos  a  =  cos  if  cot  ;i 
tan  d  =  sin  a  tan  (M  +  e) 

-r,  .^    ..  ^^«  *  SI"  «       cos  (^f4^  e) 

-For  verification :  -zTTT^i^rv^ 7^~a/-^ 

•^  cos  p  sm  X  cos  Ja 


(36) 


27.  The  angle  at  the  star,  POP\  being  denoted,  as  in  Art.  24, 
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by  90°  —  Ey   the  solution   of  this  problem  by  the   Gaussian 
Equations  is 


sin  (45°—  }  d)  sin  \(^E+a)  =  sin  [45°—  }  (e  +  ^5)]  sin  (45°+  }  I) ' 
sin  (45°—  H)  cos  J  (^  +  a)  =  cos [45°—  }  (e  —  ^)]  cos  (45°+  }  A)  j 
co8(45°—  J  d)  sin  }  (^  —  «)  =  sin  [45°—  }  (s  —  i5)]  cos  (45°+  }  X)  j 
cos (45°—  J  a)  cos  i  (^  —  a)  =  cos  [45°—  J  (e  +  /?)]  sin  (45°+  J  A) 


(37) 


28.  But  if  the  angle  tj  =  90°  —  ^  is  required  when  the 
Gaussian  Equations  have  not  been  employed,  we  have  directly 

cos  d  cos  7)  =  cos  e  cos  fi  —  sin  «  sin  fi  sin  X 
cos  ^  sin  ij  =  sin  c  cos  X  ' 

or,  adapted  for  logarithms, 

n  sin  iV=  sin  e  sin  A  \ 

n  cos  iV=  cos  e  / 

cos  ^  cos  17  =  n  cos  (iV  +  ^)  \      (  °) 

cos  ^  sin  19  =  sin  c  cos  X  j 

29.  F(yr  the  sun,  we  may,  except  when  extreme  precision  is 
desired,  put  ^  =  0,  and  the  preceding  formulae  then  assume  very 
simple  forms.  Thus,  if  in  (34)  we  put  sin  /J  =  0,  cos  ^9  =  1,  we 
find 

sin  ^  =  sin  e  sin  X 
cos  ^  sin  a  =  cos  e  sin  X 
cos  d  cos  a  =  cos  X 

whence  if  any  two  of  the  four  quantities  ^,  a,  A,  c  are  given,  we 
can  deduce  the  other  two. 

RECTANGULAR   CO-ORDINATES. 

30.  By  means  of  spherical  co-ordinates  we  have  expressed 
only  a  star's  direction.  To  define  its  position  in  space  com- 
pletely, another  element  is  necessary,  namely,  its  distance.  In 
Spherical  Astronomy  we  consider  this  element  of  distance  only 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  determining  the  changes  of 
apparent  direction  of  a  star  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  point 
from  which  it  is  viewed.  For  this  purpose  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  analytical  geometry  may  be  employed. 

Three  planes  of  reference  are  taken  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  their  common  intersection,  or  origin,  being  the  point  of 
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observation;  and  the  star's  distances  from  these  planes  are 
denoted  by  x,  y,  and  z  respectively.  These  co-ordinates  are 
respectively  parallel  to  the  three  axes  (or  mutual  intersections 
of  the  planes,  taken  two  and  two),  and  hence  these  axes  are 
called,  respectively,  the  axis  of  x,  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  axis  of  z. 
The  planes  are  distinguished  by  the  axes  they  contain,  as  "  tlie 
plane  of  xy,"  the  "plane  of  X2r,'*  the  "plane  of  y^."  The  co- 
ordinates may  be  conceived  to  be  measured  on  the  axes  to 
which  they  belong,  from  the  origin,  in  two  opposite  directions, 
distinguished  by  the  algebraic  signs  of  Tplus  and  minus,  so  that 
the  numerical  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  a  star,  together  with 
their  algebraic  signs,  fully  determine  the  position  of  the  star  in 
space  without  ambiguity.  • 

Of  the  eight  solid  angles  formed  by  the  planes  of  reference, 
that  in  which  a  star  is  placed  will  always  be  known  by  the  signs 
of  the  three  co-ordinates,  and  in  one  only  of  these  angles  will 
the  three  signs  all  be  plus.  This  angle  is  usually  called  the  frsi 
angle.  To  simplify  the  investigations  of  a  problem,  we  may,  if 
we  choose,  assume  all  the  points  considered  to  lie  in  the  first 
angle,  and  then  treat  the  equations  obtained  for  this  simplest 
case  as  entirely  general;  for,  by  the  principles  of  analytical 
geometry,  negative  values  of  the  co-ordinates  which  satisfy  such 
equations  also  satisfy  a  geometrical  construction  in  which  these 
co-ordinates  are  drawn  in  the  negative  direction. 

The  polar  co-ordinates  of  analytical  geometry  (of  three  dimen- 
sions) when  applied  to  astronomy  are  nothing  more  than  the 
"spherical  co-ordinates  we  have  already  treated  of,  combined 
with  the  element  distance ;  atid  the  formulse  of  transformation 
from  rectangular  to  polar  coordi  nates  are  nothing  more  than 
the  values  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tance and  the  spherical  co-ordinates.  For  the  convenience  of 
reference,  we  shall  here  recapitulate  these  formulae,  with  special 
reference  to  our  several  systems  of  spherical  co-ordinates. 

81.  We  shall  find  it  useful  to  premise  the  follo^\^ng 
Lemma. — The  distance  of  a  point  in  space  from  the  plane  of  any 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  mvltiplied  by  the  cosine  of  its  angular  distance  from  the 
pole  of  that  circle;  and  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  circle  is  equal  fo 
its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  Us 
angular  distance  from  thepde. 
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For,  let  -4-B,  Fig.  7,  be  the  given  great  circle  orthographi- 
cally  projected  upon  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis  OP  and 
the  given  point  C;  P  its  pole.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  point  C  from  the  plane  of  the 
great  circle  is  the  perpendicular  CD ;  CE 
is  its  distance  from  the  axis;  CO  its  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and 
the  angle  COP  the  angular  distance  from 
the  pole.  The  truth  of  the  Lemma  is, 
therefore,  obvious  from  the  figure. 

82.  The  values  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  our  several 
systems  may  be  found  as  follows : 

First  system. — Altitude  and  azimuth. — ^Let  the  primitive  plane, 
or  that  of  the  horizon,  be  the  plane  of  xy;  that  of  the  meridian, 
the  plane  of  xz;  that  of  the  prime  vertical,  the  plane  of  yz. 
The  meridian  line  is  then  the  axis  of  x;  the  east  and  west  line, 
the  axis  of  y;  and  the  vertical  line,  the  axis  of  z.  Positive  x 
will  be  reckoned  from  the  origin  towards  the  south,  positive  y 
towards  the  west,  and  positive  z  towards  the  zenith.  The  jirst 
angle^  or  angle  of  positive  values,  is  therefore  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  hemisphere  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Let 
Z,  Fig.  8,  be  the  zenith,  S  the  south  point,  W  the  Fig.  8. 

west  point  of  the  horizon.  These  points  are 
respectively  the  poles  of  the  three  great  circles 
of  reference ;  if,  then,  A  is  the  position  of  a 
star  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  as  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  put 

h  =  altitude  of  the  star  =:  AH, 
A  =^  azimuth  «  s=  SH, 

A  =  its  (lifitanco  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere 

we  have  immediately,  by  the  preceding  Lemma, 

x  =  J  cos  AS,         y=zA  cos  ATV,         z  =  A  cos  AZ, 


'/ 


which,  by  considering  the  right  triangles  AHS^  AHW,  become 


x  ■=  A  cos  h  cos  A 
y  --  J  cos  A  sIq  A 
z  =  A  mih 


} 


(39) 


These  equations  dctcmine  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  x^y^z^ 
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when  the  polar  co-ordinates  J,  A,  A  are  given.  Conversely,  if 
a:,  y,  and  z  are  given,  we  may  find  J,  A,  and  A  ;  for  the  first  two 
equations  givQ 


tan  A  =  -^ 
a; 

and  then  we  have 

J  sin  A  =  2: 

J  cos  A  =  ^   =   y 

cos  A         sin  A 

whence  A  and  A.     Or,  by  adding  the  squares  of  the  first  two 
equations,  we  have 

A  cos  A  =  v^x*  +  y* 
whence 

tan  A  = 


and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three  equations  gives 

Second  system. — Declination  and  hour  angle. — ^Let  the  plane  of 
the  equator  be  the  plane  of  xy;  that  of  the  meridian,  the  plane 
of  xz;  that  of  the  six  hour  circle,  the  plane  of  yz.  In  the  pre- 
ceding figure,  let  Z  now  denote  the  north  pole,  S  that  point  of 
the  equator  which  is  on  the  meridian  above  the  horizon  and 
from  which  hour  angles  are  reckoned,  Wthe  west  point.  Posi- 
tive X  will  be  reckoned  towards  S,  positive  y  towards  the  west, 
positive  z  towards  the  north.  If  then  A  is  the  place  of  a  star  on 
the  sphere  as  seen  from  the  centre,  and  we  put 

d  =  the  star's  declination  =  AH, 
t  =  "  hour  angle  =  SH, 
J  =         "        distance  from  the  centre, 


and  denote  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  this  case  by  x',  y\  z\ 

we  have 

a/  =  J  cos  d  cos  t 

1/  —  Acosdsint  y      (40) 

y  =  J  sin  J 


1 


TTurd  system. — Declination  and  right  ascension. — ^Let  the  plane 
of  the  equator  be  the  plane  of  xy;  that  of  the  equinoctial  colure, 
the  plane  of  xz;  that  of  the  solstitial  colure,  the  plane  of  yz. 
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The  axis  of  x  is  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  equator 
and  equinoctial  colure,  positive  towards  the  vernal  equinox ;  the 
axis  of  y  is  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  sol- 
stitial colure,  positive  towards  that  point  whose  right  ascension 
is  +90® ;  and  the  axis  of  z  is  the  axis  of  the  equator,  positive 
towards  the  north.  If  then,  in  Fig.  8,  Z  is  the  north  pole,  W 
the  vernal  equinox,  A  a  star  in  the  first  angle,  projected  upon 
the  celestial  sphere,  and  we  put 

9  =  declination  of  the  star  =  AHy 
a  =  right  ascension  "  =  WH^ 
J  =  distance  from  the  centre, 

while  z",  y",  z"  denote  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  we  have 

a:"=  J  cos  AW,        y"=  A  cos  AS^       2:"  =  J  cos  AZ, 
which  become 


X"  =  J  cos  d  cos  a 

y"  =  J  COS  ^  sin  a  ^      (41) 

z!'  =  A  sin  d 


} 


Fourth  system. — Celestial  latitude  and  longitude. — ^Let  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  be  the  plane  of  xy ;  the  plane  of  the  circle  of 
latitude  passing  through  the  equinoctial  points,  the  plane  of  xz  ; 
the  plane  of  the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through  the  solstitial 
points,  the  plane  of  yz.  The  positive  axis  of  x  is  here  also  the 
straight  line  from  the  centre  towards  the  vernal  equinox ;  the 
positive  axis  of  y  is  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  towards  the 
north  solstitial  point,  or  that  whose  longitude  is  +90° ;  and  the 
positive  axis  of  z  is  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  towards 
the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

If  then,  in  Fig.  8,  Z  now  denotes  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
W  the  vernal  equinox,  A  the  star's  place  on  the  sphere,  and 
we  put 

p  =  latitude  of  the  star    =  AH^ 

X  =  longitude  of  the  star  =  WITf 

A  =  distance  of  the  star  from  the  centre, 


and  x"',  y'",  ^'",  denote  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  for  this 

system,  we  have 

re"'  =  J  cos  /9  cos  ;i 

y"'  =  J  cos  /9  sin  X  J,      (42) 

z"'  =  J  sin  i^ 


1 
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TRANSFORMATION   OP  RECTANGULAR  CO-ORDTNATES. 

83.  For  the  purposes  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  only  the  most 
simple  cases  of  the  general  transformations  treated  of  in  analy- 
tical geometry  are  necessary.    We  mostly  consider  but  two  caaes : 

First  Transformation  of  rectangular .  co-ordinates  to  a  new  origin^ 
xoithout  changing  the  system  of  spherical  co-ordinates. 

The  general  planes  of  reference  which  have  been  used  in  this 
chapter  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  any  point  in  space 
without  changing  their  directions,  and  therefore  without  changing 
the  great  circles  of  the  infinite  celestial  sphere  which  repre- 
sent them.  "We  thus  repeat  the  same  system  of  spherical  co-ordi- 
nates with  various  origins  and  difterent  systems  of  rectangular 
co-ordinates,  the  planes  of  reference,  however,  remaining  always 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  primitive  system. 

The  transformation  from  one  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates  to  a  parallel  system  is  evidently  effected  by  the  formulse 


ar,  =  x^-^a 


1 


(43) 


in  which  Tp  y^  z^  are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  the  primitive 
system ;  a?,,  y,,  z^  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point  in  the  new 
system ;  and  a,  6,  c  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  new  origin  taken 
in  the  first  system. 

As  we  have  shown  how  to  express  the  values  of  z^,  y^y  z^  and 
of  Xj,  yj,  ^2  "^  terms  of  the  spherical  co-ordinates,  we  have  only 
to  substitute  these  values  in  the  preceding  fomiulae  to  obtain  tlie 
general  relations  between  the  spherical  co-ordinates  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  origins.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  general  method 
of  determining  the  effect  of  parallax^  as  ^vill  appear  hereafter. 

Second,  Transformation  of  rectangular  co- 
ordinates  when  the  system  of  spheiical  co-ordi- 
nates is  changed  but  the  origin  is  unclmnged. 
This  amounts  to  changing  the  directions  of 
the  axes.  The  cases  which  occur  in  practice 
are  chiefly  those  in  which  the  t^yo  system^s 
have  one  plane  in  common.  Suppose  this 
plane  is  that  of  xz,  and  let  OX^  OZ,  Fig.  9,  be 
the  axes  o{  x  and  z  in  the  first  system ;  OJTp 


Fig.  9. 
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0Z„  the  axes  of  x^  and  z^  in  the  new  system.  Let  A  be  the 
projection  of  a  point  in  space  upon  the  common  plane ;  and 
let  X  =  AB,  z  =  OB,  x^  =AB^,  z^  =0B^.  The  distance  of  the 
point  from  the  common  plane  being  unchanged,  we  have 

y=yv 

The  axis  of  y  may  be  regarded  as  an  axis  of  revolution  about 
which  the  planes  of  yx  and  yz  revolve  in  passing  from  the  first  to 
the  second  system ;  and  if  u  denotes  the  angular  measure  of  this 
revolution,  or  u  =  XOX^  =  ZOZ^  =  BAB^y  we  readily  derive 
from  the  figure  the  equation 

X  sec  w  =  Xj — z^  tan  u 

or,  multiplying  by  cos  w,         ^ 

x^=XiCo%u  —  z^sinu 
and 

z  =x  tan  t<  +  ^1  ^^  ^ 

or,  substituting  in  this  the  preceding  value  of  x, 
jzr  =  ajj  sin  tt  +  z^  cos  u 


Thus,  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  system,  we  have  the 

formuUe 

x:=^Xy  cos II  — Zj  sin  II 

y  =  yx  \    (44) 

z  =  x^  sin  u-\-z^  cos  u 


} 


And  to  pass  from  the  second  to  the  first,  we  obtain  with  the  same 

ease, 

x^  ='     X  cos  u  +  zsinu  ^ 

yi=     y  }    (45) 

z^  =  '—xeinu-\-zcosu  ) 


As  an  example,  let  us  apply  these  to  transforming  from  our 
second  system  of  spherical  co-ordinates  to  the  first ;  that  is,  from 
declination  and  hour  angle  to  altitude  and  azimuth.  The  meri- 
dian is  the  common  plane ;  the  axis  of  z  in  the  system  of  declina- 
tion and  hour  angle  is  the  axis  of  the  equator,  and  the  axis  of  z^ 
in  the  system  of  altitude  and  azimuth  is  the  vertical  line ;  the 
angle  between  these  axes  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  or 
a  =  90®  —  f.  Substituting  this  value  of  u  in  (44),  and  also  the 
values  of  x,  y,  z,  Xp  y^  z^y  given  by  (89)  and  (40),  we  have,  after 
omitting  the  common  factor  J, 
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no8  h  eo9  A  =r:  sin  fp  oofr  ^  ooft  t  —  eot  ^  bid  d 

COB  A.  sin  A  =rxco8  ^  mn  f 

fiin  h  =eo8  f .  cos  ^  co9  ^  -f  <^^  ^  >^  ^ 
which  agree  with  (14).  We  see  that  when  the  element  of  dis- 
tance is  left  out  of  view  (as  it  must  necessarily  be  when  the 
origin  is  not  changed),  the  transformation  by  means  of  rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates  leads  to  the  same  forms  as  the  direct  application 
of  Spherical  Trigonometry.  With  regard  to  the  entire  generality 
of  these  formulae  in  their  application  to  angles  of  all  possible 
magnitudes,  see  Sph.  Trig.  Chap.  IV. 

DIFFERENTIAL   VARIATIONS   OF  CO-ORDINATES. 

34.  It  is  often  necessary  in  practical  astronomy  to  determine 
what  eifect  given  variations  of  the  data  will  produce  in  the  quan- 
tities computed  from  them.  Where  the  formulae  of  computa- 
tion are  derived  directly  from  a  spherical  triangle,  we  can  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  equatioufi  of  finite  differences  [Sph.  Trig. 
Chap.  VI.]  if  we  wish  to  obtain  rigorously  exact  relations,  or 
the  simpler  differential  equations  if  the  variations  considered 
are  extremely  small.  As  the  latter  case  is  very  frequent,  I  shall 
deduce  here  the  most  useful  differential  formulae,  assuming  as 
well  known  the  fundamental  ones  [Bph.  Trig.  Art.  153], 

da  —  cos  Cdb  —  cos  Bdc  =  sin  b  sin  C  rf A  '| 

—  cos  G  da  -\-  db  '—  COB  A  dc  =z  sin  c  sin  AdB  V     (46) 

—  GOB  B da  ^OMiAdb  -}-  dc::=:mnamn  BdC  ) 


From  these  we  obtain  the  following  by  eliminating  da: 

sin  C  db  —  cos  a  sin  B  <fc  =  sin  b  cos  C  dA  +  B\ua  dB 
-  cos  a  sin  Cdb  +  sin  B  dc  =  sin  c  cos  BdA-^  sin  a  dC 


}(47) 


and  by  eliminating  db  from  these  : 

sin  a  ita  B  dc  ::=r  oo»  b^diA  -{-  eos  a  dB  4-  dC  (48) 

If  we  eliminate  dA  from  (47),  we  find 

cos  6  sin  Gdb  —  ooec  sin  Bdd=s:  em  com  BdB^ — sin  bemCdC 

the  terms  of  which  being  divided  either  by  sin  b  sin  C,  or  by  its 
equivalent  sin  c  sin  B,  we  obtain 

cot  6  <f6  —  cot  cdc  =  cot  BdB  —  eat  0  dC  (49) 
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35.  As  an  example,  take  the  spherical  triangle  formed  by  the 
zenith,  the  pole,  and  a  star,  Art.  10,  and  put 

A  =  180^  —  ^  a  =  90^  —  ^ 

C  =  J  e  =  90*»  —  f» 

then  the  first  equations  of  (46)  and  (47)  give 

dd  z=  —  cos  q  dZ  -}-  sin  q  sin  C  dA  -|-  cos  t  d^   }     .^qn 

cos  d  dt  =       sin  J  rfC  +  cos  q  sin  Z  dA  -\-  sin  d  sint  d^   } 

which  determine  the  errors  dd  and  dt  in  the  values  of  8  and  t 
computed  according  to  the  formulse  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  when  f ,  A, 
and  f  are  affected  by  the  small  errors  d^y  dA^  and  df  respectively. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  obtain 

dZ  =.  —  cos  qdd  -\-  sin  q  cos  ^  dt  -^  cos  Ad^   }^     .^^  n 

sin  CdA=       sin  j  rf^  +  cos  q  cos  d  dt  —  cos  C  sin  -4  rff>   J     ^ 

which  determine  the  errors  ^^  and  dA  in  the  values  of  ^  and  A 
computed  by  (14),  when  ^,  <,  and  f  are  affected  by  the  small 
errors  ddy  eUy  and  df  respectively. 

36.  As  a  second  example,  take  the  triangle  formed  by  the  pole 
of  the  equator,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  a  star.  Art.  28.  De- 
noting the  angle  at  the  star  by  37,  we  find 

dfi  =  cos  '!idd  —  sin  tJ  cos  9  da  —  s\n  X  de       |     >goN 

COB  0  dX  z=  Bin  1}  dd  +  COB  ii  COB  S  da  +  mfi  cos  X  d€        )     ^    ^ 

and  redprocally, 

dd  =       cos  7)  dff  -\-  sin  rj  cos  p  dX  -^  sin  adt   )    ,-a. 

cos  ^  <fa  =  —  sin  ly  jf^-4-.  cos  ijcosfi  dX  —  sin  d  cos  a  <i«   j         ^ 
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CHAPTER   11. 

TIME — USE  OP  THE  EPHEMERIS — INTERPOLATION — STAB 
CATALOGUES. 

87.  Transit. — The  instant  when  any  point  of  the  celestial 
sphere  is  on  the  meridian  of  an  observer  is  designated  as  the 
transit  of  that  point  over  the  meridian ;  also  the  meridian  passage^ 
and  culmination.  In  one  complete  revolution  of  the  sphere 
about  its  axis,  every  point  of  it  is  twice  on  the  meridian,  at 
points  which  are  180®  distant  in  right  ascension.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two  transits.  The  meri- 
dian is  bisected  at  the  poles  of  the  equator:  the  transit  over  that 
half  of  the  meridian  which  contains  the  observer's  zenith  is  the 
tipper  transit,  or  culmination ;  that  over  the  half  of  the  meri- 
dian  which  contains  the  nadir  is  the  lower  transit,  or  culmina- 
tion. At  the  upper  transit  of  a  point  its  hour  angle  is  zero,  or 
0* ;  at  the  lower  transit,  its  hour  angle  is  12*. 

38.  The  motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis  is  perfectly  uni- 
form. If,  then,  the  axis  of  the  earth  preserved  precisely  the 
same  direction  in  space,  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
celestial  sphere  would  also  be  perfectly  uniform,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  successive  transits  of  any  assumed  point  of  the 
sphere  would  be  perfectly  equal.  The  effect  of  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  earth's  axis  upon  the  transit  of  stars  is  most  per- 
ceptible in  the  case  of  stars  near  the  vanishing  points  of  the 
axis,  that  is,  near  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  We  obtain  a  measure 
of  time  sensibly  uniform  by  employing  the  successive  transits  of 
a  point  of  the  equator.  The  point  most  naturally  indicated  is 
the  vernal  equinox  (also  called  the  First  point  of  Aries,  and  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  for  Aries,  T). 

89.  A  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive (upper)  transits  of  the  true  vernal  equinox  over  the  same 
meridian. 

The  effect  of  precession  and  nutation  upon  the  time  of  transit 
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of  the  vernal  equinox  is  bo  nearly  the  same  at  two  successive 
transits,  that  sidereal  clays  thus  defined  are  sensibly  equal.  (See 
Chapter  XI.  Art.  411.) 

The  sidereal  time  at  any  instant  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  vernal 
equinox  at  that  instant,  reckoned  from  the  meridian  westward 
from  0*  to  24*. 

When  <p  is  on  the  meridian,  the  sidereal  time  is  0*  0"*  0* ;  and 
this  instant  ir  sometimes  called  sidereal  noon. 

40.  A  solar  day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive 
upper  transits  of  the  sun  over  the  same  meridian. 

The  solar  time  at  any  instant  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  at 
that  instant. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion  about  the  sun  from  west 
to  east,  the  sun  appears  to  have  a  like  motion  among  the  stars, 
or  to  be  constantly  increasing  its  right  ascension ;  and  hence  a 
solar  day  is  longer  than  a  sidereal  day. 

41.  Apparent  and  mean  solar  time. — ^If  the  sun  changed  its  right 
ascension  uniformly,  soldr  days,  though  not  equal  to  sidereal  days, 
would  still  be  equal  to  each  other.  But  the  sun's  motion  in  right 
ascension  is  not  uniform,  and  this  for  two  reasons : 

Ist  The  sun  does  not  move  in  the  equator,  but  in  the  ecliptic, 
BO  that,  even  were  the  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic  uniform,  its 
equal  changes  of  longitude  would  not  produce  equal  changes  of 
right  ascension;  2d.  The  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic  is  not  uni- 
form. 

To  obtain  a  uniform  measure  of  time  depending  on  the  sun's 
motion,  the  following  method  is  adopted.  A  fictitious  sun,  which 
we  shall  call  tiie  first  mean  sun^  is  supposed  to  move  uniformly  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  return  to  the  perigee  at  the  same  time  with  the 
true  sun.  Another  fictitious  sun,  which  we  shall  call  the  second 
mean  sun  (and  which  is  often  called  simply  the  mean  sun),  is  sup- 
posed to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
first  mean  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  to  return  to  the  vernal  equinox 
at  the  same  time  with  it.  Then  the  time  denoted  by  this  second 
mean  sun  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  increase,  and  is  cMedmean  time. 

The  time  which  is  denoted  by  the  true  sun  is  called  the  tnte 
or,  more  commonly,  the  apparent  time. 

The  instant  of  transit  of  the  true  sun  is  called  apparetit  noon,  and 
the  instant  of  transit  of  the  second  mean  sun  is  called  mean  noon. 
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The  equation  of  time  U  the  diflference  between  apparent  and 
mean  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
hour  angles  of  the  true  sun  and  the  second  mean  sun.  The 
greatest  difference  is  about  16" 

The  equation  of  time  i^  also  the  difference  between  the  right 
ascensions  of  the  true  sun  and  the  second  mean  sun.  The  right 
ascension  of  the  second  mean  sun  is,  according  to  the  preceding 
definitions,  equal  to  the  longitude  of  the  first  mean  sun,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  sun^s  mean  longitude.  To  compute  the 
equation  of  time,  therefore,  we  must  know  how  to  find  the  longi- 
tude of  the  first  mean  sun ;  and  tlus  is  deduced  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  sun's  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  which  belongs 
to  Physical  Astronomy.  Here  it  suflices  us  that  its  value  is 
given  for  each  day  of  the  year  in  the  Ephemeris,  or  BTautical 
Almanac. 

42.  Astronomical  time. — The  solar  day  (apparent  or  mean)  is 
conceived  by  astronomers  to  commence  at  noon  (apparent  or 
mean),  and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  numbered  succes- 
sively from  0  to  24. 

Astronomical  time  (apparent  or  mean)  is,  then,  the  hour  angle 
of  the  sun  (apparent  or  mean),  reckoned  on  the  equator  wesU 
M?arrf  throughout  its  entire  circumference  from  0*.to  24*. 

43.  Civil  time. — ^For  the  common  purposes  of  life,  it  is  moro 
convenient  to  begin  the  day  at  midnight,  that  is,  when  the  sun 
is  on  the  meridian  at  its  lower  transit 

The  pivil  day  is  divided  into  two  periods  of  twelve  hours  each, 
namely,  from  midnight  to  noon,  marked  A.M.  (Ante  Meridiem), 
and  from  noon  to  midnight,  marked  P.M.  (Post  Meridiem) 

44.  To  convert  civil  into  astronomical  tim^, — The  civil  day  begins 
12*  before  the  astronomical  day  of  the  same  date.  This  remark 
is  the  only  precept  that  need  be  given  for  the  conversion  of  one 
of  these  kinds  of  time  into  the  other. 

Examples. 

Ast.  T.  May  10, 15*=  Civ.  T.  May  11,  8>  A.M. 
Ast.  T.  Jan.  3,  7*=  Civ.  T.  Jan.  8,  7*  P.M. 
Ast.  T.  Aug.  81,  20»  =  Civ.  T.  Sept.    1,  8»  A.M. 
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45.  Time  at  different  meridians — Tho  hour  angle  of  the  sun  at 
auj  m/eridiim  is  called  the  local  (solar)  time  at  that  meridian. 

The  hour  angle  of,  the  sun  at  the  Greenwich  meridian  at  the 
same  instant  is  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time.  This  time  we 
shall  have  constant  occasion  to  use,  both  because  longitudes 
in  this  country  and  England  are  reckoned  from  the  Greenwich 
meridian,  and  because  the  American  and  British  Nautical 
Almanacs  are  computed  for  Greenwich  time.* 

The  difference  between  the  local  time  at  any  meridian  and  the 
Greenwich  time  is  equal  to  the  longitude  of  that  meridian  from 
Greenwich,  expressed  in  time,  observing  that  1*  =  16°. 

The  dilierence  between  the  local  times  of  any  two 
meridians  is  equal  to  the  diflerei^e  of  longitude  of 
those  meridians. 

In  comparing  the  corresponding  times  at  two  dif- 
ferent meridians,  the  most  easterly  meridian  may  be 
distinguished  as  that  at  which  the  time  is  greatest; 
that  is,  latest. 

If  then  PMj  Fig.  10,  is  any  meridian  (referred  to  the  celestial 
sphere),  PG  the  Greenwich  meridian,  PS  the  declination  circle 
through  the  sun,  and  if  we  put 

T^  =  the  Greenwich  time  =  GPS, 

T  =  the  local  time  =  MPS^ 

L  =  the  west  longitude  of  the  meridian  PM  =  GPM, 

\ 

we  have 

T,=  T+L  /     (^^) 

If  the  given  meridian  were  east  of  Greenwich,  as  PM%  we 
should  have  its  east  longitude  =  T —  T^;  but  we  prefer  to  use 
the  general  formula  L^^T^—T  in  all  cases,  observing  that  east 
hngiiade^  are  to  be  regarded  as  negative. 

In  the  formula  (54),  T^  and  T  are  supposed  to  be  reckoned 
always  westward  from  their  respective  meridians,  and  from  0*  to 
24*;  that  is,  T^  and  Tare  the  astronomical  times^  which  should,  of 
course,  be  used  in  all  astronomical  computations. 

As  in  almost  every  computation  of  practical  astronomy  we  are 
dependent  for  some  of  the  data  upon  the  ephemeris, — and  these 

*  What  Jire  hav«  to  lay  retpeeting  the  Oreenwieh  time  is,  howeyer,  equally  appli- 
etble  to  the  time  at  anjr  other  meridiaa  for  wbicli  the  ephemeris  nay  be  computed. 
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are  commonly  given  for  Greenwich, — ^it  is  generally  the  first  etep 
in  such  a  computation  to  deduce  an  exact  or,  at  least,  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  Greenwich  astronomical  time.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  the  Greenwich  time  should  never  be  other- 
wise expressed  than  astronomically.'*' 

Examples. 

1.  In  Longitude  76°  82'  W.  the  local  time  is  1856  April  1, 
9*  3*  10*  A.M. ;  what  is  the  Greenwich  time  ? 

Local  Ast.  T.  March  31,   21*    8-    10- 

Longitude  -f-      ^      6        8 

Greenwich  T.' ApriTT^     2      9      18 

2.  In  Long.  106°  15'  E.  the  local  time  is  August  21, 4*  3*  P.M ; 
what  is  the  Greenwich  time  ? 

Local  Ast.  T.  Aug.  21,     4*    3" 
Longitude  —      7      1 

Greenwich  T.  Aug.  20,    21      2 

3.  Long.  175°  30'  W.Loc.  T.  Sept.  30,  8*  lO-'  A.M.  =  G.  T. 
Sept.  30,  7*  &2r. 

4.  Long.  165°  0'  E.  Loc.  T.  Feb.  1,  7*  11-  P.M.  =  G.  T.  Jan. 
31,  20*  11-. 

5.  Long.  64°  30'  E.  Loc.  T.  June  1,  0*  M.  (Noon)  =  G.  T.  May 
31, 17*  17-  66*. 

46.  In  nautical  practice  the  observer  is  provided  with  a  chro- 
nometer which  is  regulated  to  Greenwich  time,  before  sailing, 
at  a  place  whose  longitude  is  well  known.  Its  error  on  Green- 
wich time  is  carefully  determined,  as  well  as  its  daily  gain  or 
loss,  that  is,  its  rate^  so  that  at  any  subsequent  time  the  Green- 
wich time  may  be  known  from  the  indication  of  the  chronometer 
corrected  for  its  error  and  the  accumulated  rate  since#the  date 
of  sailing.  As,  however,  the  chronometer  has  usually  only  12* 
marked  on  the  dial,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  whether  it 
indicates  A.M.  or  P.M.  at  Greenwich.  This  is  always  readily 
done  by  means  of  the  observer's  approxbnaie  longitude  and  local 

*  On  this  account,  chronometers  intended  for  nautical  and  astronomical  purposes 
should  si  ways  be  marked  from  C*  to  24*,  instead  of  from  0*  to  12*  as  is  now  usonl. 
It  is  surprising  that  nayigators  have  not  insisted  upon  this  point 
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time.     Ab  this  is  a  daily  operation  at  sea,  it  may  be  well  to  illus- 
trate it  by  a  few  examples. 

1.  In  the  approximate  longitude  5*  W.  about  8*  P.M.  on  Au- 
gust 8,  the  Greenwich  Chronometer  marks  8*  11"*  7",  and  is  fast 
on  G.  T.  6*  10* ;  what  is  the  Greenwich  astronomical  time  ? 

Approx.  Local  T.  Aug.  8,  3*        Gr.  Chronom.  8*  11"    7* 

"        Longitude,      +  ^         Correction,  —    6    10 

Approx.  G.  T.  Aug.  3,       8         Gr.  Ast.  T.  Aug.  3,  8     4    57 

2.  In  Long.  10*  E.  about  1*  A.M.  on  Dec.  7,  the  Greenwich 
Chronometer  marks  8*  14*  13'.6,  and  is  fast  26*  18*.7 ;  what  is 
theG.  T.? 

Approx.  Local  T.  Dec.  6,  13*  Gr.  Chronom.      3»  14"  13-.5 

"       Long.  —10  Correction,         —  25    18 .7 

Approx.  G.  T.  Dec.  6,  3  G.  A.  T.  Dec.  6,  2  48    54. 8 

8.  In  Long.  9*  12-  W.  about  2*  A.M.  on  Feb.  13,  the  Gr.  Chron. 
marks  10*  27*  13'.3,  and  is  slow  80*  SO-.S ;  what  is  the  G.  T.  ? 

Approx.  Local  T.  Feb.  12,  14*        Gr.  Chronom.        10*  37"  18-.3 

*«       Long.  +9     .    Correction,  +    30    30.3 

Approx.  G.  T.  Feb.  12,       23         G.  A.  T.  Feb.  12,  23     7    43-6 

The  computation  of  the  approximate  Greenwich  time  may,  of 
course,  be  performed  mentally. 

47.  The  formula  (54),  i=  ?;—  T,  is  true  not  only  when  T^ 
and  T  are  solar  times,  but  also  when  they  are  any  kinds  of  time 
whatever,  or,  in  general,  when  T^  and  T  express  the  hour  angles 
of  any  point  whateverof  the  sphere  at  the  two  meridians  whose 
difference  of  longitude  is  L.  This  is  evident  fipom  Fig.  10,  where 
S  may  be  any  point  of  the  sphere. 

48.  To  convert  the  apparent  time  at  a  given  meridian  into  the  mean 
tfm€,  or  the  mean  into  the  apparent  time. 

If  Jtf'  =  the  mean  time,  J^^f^^^^-fl 

A  =  the  coiTCspondiug  apparent  time,i 

we  have      ^ -^^-^^^^ouofiXr.0,  ^  Ltbravy. 

M=A^E 
or  A  =M^E 


^^OaUfim^ft;. 
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in  irhich  J?  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  positive  quantity  when  it  is 
additive  to  apparent  time.  The  value  of  JP  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Greenwich  instant  corresponding  to 
the  given  local  time.  If  apparent  time  is  given,  find  the  Gr. 
apparent  titne  and  take  J?  from  page  I  of  the  mouth  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac;  if  mean  time  is  given,  find  the  Gr.  mean 
time  and  take  E  from  page  11  of  the  month. 

Example  1.— In  longitude  60°  W.,  1856  May  24,  3*  12*  10* 
P.M.,  apparent  time ;  what  is  the  mean  time  ? 
We  have  first 

Local  time  May  21,        S*  12-  10* 

Longitude,  4     0      0 

Gr.  app.  time  May  24,    7   12 .  10 

We  must,  therefore,  find  E  for  the  Gr.  time,  May  24,  7*  12* 
10*,  or  7*.21.  By  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1866,  we  have  J?  at 
apparent  Greenwich  noon  May  24  =  —  3"*  25\43,  and  the  hourly 
difterence  +  0'.224.     Hence  at  the  given  time 

^=  _  3«  25'.43  +  0-.224  X  7.21  =  -^  3-  23'.81 

and  the  required  mean  time  is 

u¥=  3»  12-  10*  —  3-  23'.81  =  3»  8"  46M9. 

Example  2.— In  longitude  60°  W.,  1856  May  24,  8*  8*  46M9 
mean  time ;  what  is  the  apparent  time  ? 

Gr.  moan  tirao,  May  24,  7*  8"  46'.19  (==  7M5) 

E  at  mean  noon  May  24  =  — -   3-  25'.41    Hourly  diff.  =  0'.224 

Correction  for  7M5         =        +    1 .00  7.15 

1.60 
and  hence 


i?=: 

■-  — 

3 

23.81 

M  = 

=  3* 

8-  46M9 

—  E  = 

:3 

3 

23.81 

A  = 

12 

10.00 

As  the  equation  of  time  is  not  a  uniformly  varying  quantity,  it 
is  not  quite  accurate  to  compute  its  correction  as  above,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  given  hourly  difference  by  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  Greenwich  time,  for  that  process  assumes  that  this  hourly 
difference  is  the  same  for  each  hour.  The  variations  in  the 
hourly  difterence  are,  however,  so  small  that  it  is  only  when 
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extreme  precision  is  required  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
more  exact  method  of  iaterpoUition  whicli  will  be  given  here- 
after. 

49.  'To  determine  the  relative  length  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  umis 
of  time. 

According  to  Bessel,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  (which  is 
the  inter\'al  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  auu  through 
the  mean  vernal  equinox)  is  865.24222  mean  solar  days;*  and 
since  in  this  time  the  mean  sun  has  described  the  whole  arc  of 
the  equator  included  between  the  two  positions  of  the  equinox, 
it  has  made  one  transit  less  over  any  given  meridian  than  the 
vernal  equinox ;  so  that  we  have 

366.24222  sidereal  days  =  365.24222  mean  solar  days 

whence  we  deduce 

oatL  24.9^2 

1  Sid.  day  =        sol.  day  =  0.99726957  sol.  day 
^      366.24222     ^  ^ 

or 

24*  Bid.  time  =  23*  56-  4%091  solar  time 
Also, 

1  sol  day  =  Sid.  day  =  1.00273791  sid.  day 

•^       865.24222  ^  ^ 

or 

24*  sol.  time  =  24*  8-  56*.555  sid.  time 

If  we  put 

866.24322  ^^^^^3^3^ 

365.24222 

and  denote  by  /an  interval  of  mean  solar  time,  by  /'  the  equiva- 
lent interval  of  sidereal  time,  we  always  have 

/'=:/*/  =  /+ Oi  —  1)/   ==/+ .00273791/         ^ 

I  =-  =/'  — (1-^-1)/'  =  /'— .00273043  J'        \     (^^) 

Tables  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanacs  to  save  the  labor  of 
computing  tliese  equations.  In  some  of  these  tables,  for  each 
solar  interval  /  there  is  given  the  equivalent  sidereal  interval 
P  =  (jily  and  reciprocally:  in  others  there  are  given  the  correc- 
tion to  be  added  to  /to  find  /'  (i.e.  the  correction  .00273791  /), 

*  The  length  of  the  trepiool  year  is  not  absolutely  constsnt.    The  ralue  giveQ  in 
the  text  Is  for  the  year  1800,     Its  deerease  in  100  years  is  about  C*.6  (Art.  407). 
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and  the  correction  to  be  subtracted  from  /'  to  find  /  {Le.  the 
correction  .00278043  2').  The  latter  form  is  the  most  conve- 
nient, and  is  adopted  in  the  American  Ephemeris.  The  correction 
{fi  —  1)  /  is  frequently  called  the  acceleration  of  (he  fixed  stars  (re- 
latively to  the  sun).     The  daily  acceleration  is  8*  66'.555. 

50.  To  convert  the  mean  solar  time  at  a  given  meridian  into  the 
corresponding  sidereal  time. 

In  Fig.  1,  page  26,  liPQ  is  the  given  meridian,  VQ  the  equator, 
D  the  mean  sun,  V  the  vernal  equinox,  and  if  we  put 

T=DQ=z  the  mean  solar  time, 
0=  VQ=i\iQ  sidereal  time, 

=  the  right  ascension  of  the  meridian, 
V=^  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun, 


we  have 


e=T+V  (56) 


The  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun,  or  F,  is  given  in  the 
American  Ephemeris,  on  page  II  of  the  month,  for  each  Green- 
wich mean  noon.  It  is,  however,  there  called  the  "Sidereal 
Time,"  because  at  mean  noon  the  second  mean  sun  is  on  the 
meridian,  and  its  right  ascension  is  also  the  right  ascension  of 
the  meridian,  or  the  sidereal  time.  But  tliis  quantity  V  is  uni- 
formly increasing*  at  the  rate  of  8*  56*.555  in  24  mean  solar 
hours,  or  of  9'.8565  in  one  mean  hour.  To  find  its  value  at  the 
given  time  T,  we  may  first  find  the  Greenwich  mean  time  T^  by 
applying  the  longitude ;  then,  if  we  put 

Vq  =  the  value  of  V  at  Gr.  mean  noon, 

=  the  "  sidereal  time"  in  the  ephemeris  for  the  given  date, 

we  have 

F=F„-j-9'.8565x  T^ 

in  which  T^  must  be  expressed  in  hours  and  decimal  parts.  It 
is  easily  seen  that  9*.8565  is  the  acceleration  of  sidereal  time  on 
solar  time  in  one  solar  hour,  and  therefore  the  term  9*.8565  X  T^ 
is  the  correction  to  add  to  Tq  to  reduce  it  from  a  solar  to  a  side- 
real interval.     This  term  is  identical  with  {(a  —  VjT^  as  given  by 

*  The  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  is  equal  to  the  true  R.A.  of  the  menn  sun,  or  it 
is  the  R.A.  of  the  mean  sun  referred  to  the  trut  equinox,  and  therefore  involves  the 
nutation,  so  that  its  rate  of  increase  is  not,  strictly,  uniform.  But  it  is  sufficiently  so 
for  24  hours  to  be  so  regarded  in  aU  practical  computations.     See  Chapter  XL 
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the  preceding  article,  if  T^  in  the  latter  expression  is^expressed 
in  seconds,  since  wc  have 


9'.8565 


=  0.00273k=Ai  — 1 


3600- 

We  may  then  write  (56)  in  the  following  form,  putting  L  =  the 
west  longitude  of  the  given  meridian,  and  T^=  T  +  L: 

e=r+F„  +  (/*-l)(r+i)  (57) 

The  term  (;*  — - 1)  (T  +  i)  is  given  in  the  tables  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ephemeris  for  converting  "Mean  into  Sidereal  Time,"  and 
may  be  found  by  entering  the  table  with  the  argument  7^  +  i, 
or  by  entering  successively  with  the  arguments  T  and  L  and 
adding  the  corrections  found,  observing  to  give  the  correction 
for  the  longitude  the  negative  sign  when  the  longitude  is  east. 
If  no  tables  are  at  hand,  the  direct  computation  of  this  term  will 
be  more  convenient  under  the  form  9'.8565  X  Ti* 

ExAMPLB  1.— In  Longitude  165^  W.  1866  May  17,  4*  A.M.; 
what  is  the  sidereal  time  ?' 

The  Greenwich  time  is  May  17,  8*;  and  the  computation  may 
be  arranged  as  follows : 

Local  Ast.  Time  T  =  16*    0"  O*. 

At  Gr.  Noon  May  17,        V^=    8  41  28  .82 
Correction  of  V^  for  .8*  1      __  29  57 


=  9-.8565  X  8 


e=  19   41  67.89 


Example  2.— In  Longitude  2$^  17'  E.  1866  March  13,  about 
9*  30*  P.M.,  an  observation  is  noted  by  a  Greenwich  chronometer 
which  gives  7*  61"'  12'.3  and  is  slow  3*  13'.4 ;  what  is  the  local 
sidereal  time  ? 

Gr.  mean  date,  March  13,  7*  54-  25'.7 

Longitado,  1     41     8      E. 

r  =  9  86  88 .7 

March  13,  Fo=23  26  12.26 

Tabular  corr.  for  7*  64-  25'.7  =  1  17.94 

e=r   9  2  3.90 
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Example  8.— In  Longitude  7*  i5*  12*  E.  1856  March  13, 18*  16* 
47'.  3  mean  local  astronomical  time ;  what  is  the  sidereal  time  ? 

T  =13»15-47'.3 
F.=r23   25  12.26 
Tabular  corr.  for         13*  15-  47*.3   =  +    2  10  .73 
Tab.  corr.  for  long.  —  7*  25*  12*.     =  --    1  13.14 

e=  12  41  57.15 

61.  To  convert  the  apparent  solar  iime  at  a  given  meridian  into  the 
sidereal  time  at  tiiat  meridian. 

Find  the  meaa  time  by  Art.  48,  and  then  the  sidereal  time  by 
Art.  60. 

Or,  more  directly,  to  the  given  apparent  time  add  the  true  sun*s 
right  ascension.  For  if  in  Fig.  1  we  take  D  as  the  true  sun,  we 
have  DQ  =  apparent  solar  time,  VD  =  R.  A.  of  true  sun,  and 
FQ,  the  sidereal  time,  is  the  sum  of  these  two. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  true  sun  is  called  in  the  Ephemeris 
the  "sun's  apparent  right  ascension,'*  and  is  there  given  for  each 
apparent  noon.  It  is  not  a  uniformly  inereasiAg  quantity;  but 
for  many  purposes  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  consider  the 
hourly  increase  given  in  the  Ephemeris  as  constant  for  24*,  and 
to  add  to  the  app.  R.  A.  of  the  Ephemeris  the  correction  found 
by  multiplying  the  hourly  diflerence  by  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  Greenwich  time. 

Example.— In  Longitude  98^  W.  1866  June  3,  4*  10^  P.M. 
app.  time ;  what  is  the  sidereal  time  7 

Gr.  app.  date  Juno  8, 10*  42*  (=  10*.7)  Local  app.  t.  ==  4*  10-  0'. 

O's  App.  R.  K  App.  noon  Juno  3    =4    46  22  .04 
Hourly  diflf.  =±  10'.271    Corr.  =  10-.271  X  167         =^         1  49.90 

Sidereal  time  =  8    58  11 .94 

62.  To  convert  the  sidereal  time  at  a  given  meridian  into  the  mean 
tirn£  at  that  meridian. 

First  rwefftorf.— When  the  Greenwich  mean  time  is  also  given, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  we  have  only  to  find  V'  as  in  Art  60 
by  adding  to  V^  given  in  the  Ephemeris  the  correction  for  the 
Greenwich  time  tliken  from  the  table  ^^Mean  into  Sidereal 
Time,"  and  then  we  have,  by  transposing  equation  (56), 
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Example. — In  Longitude  166**  W.,  the  Greenwich  mean  time 
being  1866  May  17,  8*,  the  local  gidereal  time  19*  41-  57*.89; 
what  is  the  local  mean  time? 

Fo  ±=   8»  41*-  28'.82 

Corr.  for3*    ^         +29.67 

r  =    3    41    57 .89 

e   =  19   41    67 .89 

6  — r=  r  =  16    0    0.00 

The  longitude  being  11*  W.,  the  local  date  is  May  16. 

Second  method. — ^When  the  Greenwich  mean  time  is  not  given, 
we  can  find  T  from  (57),  all  the  other  quantities  in  that  equation 
beiug  kuQiwiu     We  find    • 

or,  in  a  more. convenient  form.fbr  use, 

T=e-F,-(l-l)(e-Fo  +  i)  (68) 

in  which  the  term  multiplied  by  1  —  —  is  the  reiardaiion  of  mean 

time  on  sidereal  in  the  interval  0  —  ^o  +  A  ^^^  is  given  in  the 
table  "Sidereal  into  Mean  Time.'*  It  is  convenient  to  enter  the 
table  first  with  the  argument  0  —  F^  and  then  with  the  argu- 
ment Z/j  and  to  subtract  the  two  corrections  from  0  —  V^  ob- 
serving that  the  correction  for  the  lonritude  becomes  additive 
if  the  longitude  is  east. 

Example.-— In  Longitude  165''  W.  1856  May  16,  the  sidereal 
time  is  19*  41*  67'.89;  what  is  the  mean  local  time? 

e  =  19»  41-»  5?.89 
May  16,    F^  =   3  37    81.76 

e_F„  =  16     4  26.13 

Table,  **  Sidereal  into  f  Corr.  for  16*  4-  26'.13       =     —  2  38  .00 

Mean  Time''             (     "      "longitude   11»     =     —  1  48 .13 

r=16     0  0.00 

68.  The  following  method  of  converting  the  sidereal  into  the 
mean  time  is  preferred  by  some.  In  the  last  column  of  page  III 
of  the  month  in  the  American  Naut.  Aim.  is  given  the  "Mean 
Time  of  Sidereal  0*."  This  quantity,  which  we  may  denote  by 
F',  is  the  number  of  hours  the  meaa  sun  is  west  of  the  vernal 
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equinox,  and  is  merely  the  difference  between  24^  and  the  mean 
sun's  right  ascension.  The  hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun  at  any 
instant  is  then  the  hour  angle  of  the  vernal  equinox  increased 
by  the  value  of  V  at  that  instant  To  find  this  value  of  F',  we 
first  reduce  the  Almanac  value  to  the  given  meridian  by  cor- 
recting it  for  the  longitude  by  the  table  for  converting  sidereal 
into  mean  time ;  then  reduce  it  to  the  given  sidereal  time  0 
(which  is  the  elapsed  sidereal  time  since  the  transit  of  the  vernal 
equinox  over  the  given  meridian)  by  further  correcting  it  by  the 
same  table  for  this  time  0.  We  then  have  the  mean  time  Thy 
the  formula 

r=:e  +  v 

It  is  necessary  to  obseri^e,  however,  that  if  0  +  V  exceed 
24*  it  will  increase  our  date  by  one  day;  and  in  that  case  V 
should  be  taken  from  the  Almanac  for  a  date  one  day  less  than 
the  given  date;  that  is,  we  must  in  every  case  take  that  value 
which  belongs  to  the  Greenwich  transit  of  the  vernal  equinox 
immediately  preceding  that  over  the  given  meridian. 

Example. — Same  as  in  Art.  52. 

e  =  19»  41-  67'.89 

May  16,  F^  ==  20    23     8  .88 

Corr.  for  long.  11*  W.  ==     —  1    48  .18 

Corr.  for    19*  41-  58-  =      ~8    18.64 

T=:16     0      0.00 

64.  To  find  the  hour  angle  of  a  star*  at  a  given  iinie  at  a  given 
meridian. 

In  Fig.  1,  we  have  for  the  star  at  0,  DQ=VQ—VD;  that 
is,  if  we  put 

0  =  the  sidereal  time, 

a  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  star, 

t  =  the  hour  angle  "    "     " 

then  <  =  0  —  a  .  (59) 

If  a  exceeds  0,  this  formula  will  give  a  negative  value  of  t 
which  will  express  the  hour  angle  east  of  the  meridian:  in  that 
case,  if  we  increase  0  by  24*  before  subtracting  a,  we  shall  find 

*  We  BhaU  use  *<  star,"  for  brerity,  to  denote  any.  celestial  bodj. 
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the  value  of  t  reckoned  in  the  usual  manner,  west  of  the  meri- 
dian. 

According  to  this  formula,  then,  we  have  first  to  convert  the 
given  time  into  the  sidereal  time,  from  which  we  then  subtract 
the  right  ascension  of  the  star,  increasing  the  sidereal  time  by 
24*  when  necessary;  the  remainder  is  the  required  hour  angle 
west  of  the  meridian. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  however,  the  apparent  time  is  at  once 
the  required  hour  angle,  and  we  only  have  to  apply  to  the  given 
mean  time  the  equation  of  time. 

ExAMPLB.— In  Longitude  165^  W.  1856  May  16, 16*  0"*  0*  mean 
time,  find  the  hour  angles  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  Jupiter,  and 
the  star  Fomalhaut. 

The  Greenwich  mean  date  is  1856  May  17,  3*,  and  the  local 
sidereal  time  is  (see  Example  1,  Art.  50)  0  =  19*  41"'  57*.89. 
For  the  Greenwich  date  we  find  from  the  Naut.  Aim.  the  equa- 
tion of  time  -E,  and  the  right  ascensions  a  of  the  moon,  Jupiter, 
and  Fomalhaut,  as  below : 

e  =  19*  41-  57*.89 
ys  a  =  13  50  21.35 
ys  t=    b    51    36.54 

e^=19*  41-  57-.89 
Pomalh.  a  =  22    49    40.18 


!r=16»   0- 
—  E=+     S 

49.85 

0'8«  =  16     3 

e  =  19»  41- 
3l'8a=    0      7 

49.85 

57'.89 
57.52 

%'s  f  =  19   34      0  .37        Pomalh.  t  =  20    62    17  .71 

If  the  sidereal  time  had  been  given  at  first,  we  should  have- 
found  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  by  subtracting  its  apparent  right 
ascension  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  body. 

55.  Given  the  hour  angle  of  a  star  at  a  given  meridian  on  a  given 
day^  to  find  the  local  mean  time. 
By  transposing  the  formula  (59),  we  have 

e  =  f  +  a  (60) 

80  that,  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  being  given,  we  have  only 
to  add  it  to  the  given  hour  angle  to  obtain  the  local  sidereal  time, 
whence  the  mean  time  is  found  by  Art.  52.  When  the  sum  t  +  a 
exceeds  24*,  we  must,  of  course,  deduct  24*.  If  the  body  is  the 
sun,  however,  the  given  hour  angle  is  at  once  the  apparent  time, 
whence  the  mean  time  as  before.     But  if  the  body  is  the  moon 

Vou  L— 5 
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or  a  planet,  its  right  aseeneion  can  be  found  from  the  Ephemeris 
only  when  we  know  the  Greenwich  time.  If  then  the  Green- 
wich time  is  not  given,  we  must  find  an  approximate  value  of 
the  local  time  by  formula  (60),  using  for  a  a  value  taken  for  a 
Greenwich  time  as  nearly  estimated  as  possible ;  from  this  local 
time  deduce  a  more  exact  value  of  the  Greenwich  time,  with 
which  a  more  exact  value  of  a  may  be  found ;  and  so  repeating  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  the  required  degree  of  precision. 

Example  1.— In  Longitude  165®  W.  1856  May  16,  the  hour  angle 
of  Fomalhaut  is  20*  62*  17*.71;  what  is  the  mean  time? 

t  =  20*  52-  17*.71 
May  16,  Fomalh.  a  =  22  49    40  .18 
e  ==  19  41    57  ^9 
whence  the  mean  time  is  found  to  be  r=  16*  0^  0*. 

Example  2.— In  Longitude  165®  W,  1856  May  16,  the  moon's 
hour  angle  is  5*  51*  86*.54,  and  the  Greenwich  date  is  given  May 
17,  8* ;  what  is  the  mean  time  ? 

/  =    5»  51-  86'.54 

For  May  17,  3*,      a  =  18  50    21.85 

e  =  19  41    57.89 

"  Mayl7, 3»,      F=    8  41    67.89 

r=16     0      0.00 

Example  3.— In  Longitude  80®  E.  1856  August  10,  the  moon's 
hour  angle  is  4*  10-  68\2;  what  is  the  mean  time  ? 

For  a  first  approximation,  we  observe  that  the  moon  passes  the 
meridian  on  August  10  at  about  7*  mean  time  (Am.  Eph.  page 
IV  of  the  month),  and  when  it  is  west  of  the  meridian  4*  the 
mean  time  is  about  4*  later,  or  11*,  from  which  subtracting  the 
longitude  2*  we  have,  as  a  rough  value  of  the  Greenwich  time 
Aug.  10,  9*.    We  then  have 


f  = 

4»  11- 

For  Aug. 

10,  9», 

m  = 

16 

29 

e  = 

20 

40 

«  Aug. 

10,  9», 

r= 

9 

18 

Ist  approx.  value 

T  = 

11 

22 

Hence  the  more  exact  Greenwich  date  is  Aug.  10, 9*  '22*;  and 
with  this  we  now  repeat : 
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t  = 

4*10- 

68'.2 

For 

Aug. 

10,  9*  22* 

a  = 

16 

29 

26.8 

e  = 

20 

40 

20.0 

« 

u 

F  = 

9 

18 

8.1 

2d 

approx.  value 

T  = 

11 

22 

11.9 

67 


A  third  f^proximation,  setting  out  from  this  value  of  T,  gives 
us  r=ll*22-12*.82. 

56.  The  meau  time  of  the  meridian  passage  not  only  of  the 
moon  but  of  each  of  the  planets  is  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 
This  quantity  is  nothing  more  than  the  arc  of  the  equator  in- 
tercepted between  the  meau  sun  and  the  moon's  or  planet's 
declination  circle.  If  we  denote  it  by  My  we  may  regard  JIf  as 
the  equation  between  mean  time  and  the  hmar  or  planetary  time, 
these  terms  being  used  instead  of  "hour  angle  of  the  moon"  or 
"hour  angle  of  a  planet,"  just  as  we  use  "solar  time"  to  signify 
"hour  angle  of  the  sun."  This  quantity  JIf  is  given  in  the  Ephe- 
meris for  the  instant  when  the  lunar  or  planetary  time  is  0*,  and 
its  variation  in  1*  of  such  time  is  also  given  in  the  ac^acent 
column.  If,  then,  when  the  moon's  or  a  planet's  hour  angle  at  a 
given  meridian  =  <,  we  take  out  from  the  Almanac  the  value  of 
Jf  for  the  corresponding  Greenwich  value  of  <,  we  shall  find  the 
mean  time  T'by  simply  adding  Mtot;  that  is, 

T=t+M  (61) 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  direct  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  neither  requires  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  nor  introduces  the  sidereal  time.  But 
the  Almauac  values  of  M  are  not  given  to  seconds;  and  there- 
fore we  can  use  (61)  only  for  making  our  first  approximation  to 
Ty  after  which  we  proceed  as  in  the  last  article.  The  Green- 
wich value  of  t  with  which  we  take  out  M  is  equal  to  t  +Ly 
denoting  by  L  the  longitude  of  the  given  meridian  (to  be  taken 
with  the  negative  sign  when  east),  and  the  required  value  of  M  is 
the  Almanac  value  increased  by  the  hourly  diff.  multiplied  by 
(/  +  L)  in  hours.  As  the  hourly  diff.  of  M  in  the  case  of  the  moon 
is  itself  variable,  we  should  use  that  value  af  it  which  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  the  interval  i  +  L;  that  is,  we  should  first  correct 
the  houriy  diff.  by  the  product  of  Ua  hourly  change  into  |(^  -f  Zr) 
in  hours. 
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Example. — Same  as  Example  3,  Art.  65.    We  have 

t  -{.L  =  2*  10-  63'.2  =  2M8  t=  4»  10-  53'.2 

AtGr.tran8.Hour.  Diff.  =2".17  AtGr.traiis.Aug.lO,if==   7    6  30 
Variation  ofH.D.  in  1*5-=     .01      2-18  X  2.18  =  +   4  45 

Corrected  Hourly  Diff.    =  2  .18  T^  11  22     8  .2 

which  agrees  within  4*  with  the  true  value.  Taking  it  as  a  first 
approximation,  and  proceeding  as  in  Art.  55,  a  second  approxima- 
tion gives  T=  11*  22"*  12*.19. 

THE   EPHEMERIS,    OR   NAUTICAL   ALMANAC. 

57.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Ephemeris ; 
but  we  propose  here  to  treat  more  particularly  of  its  arrange- 
ment and- use. 

The  Astronomical  Ephemeris  expresses  in  numbers  the  actual 
state  of  the  celestial  sphere  at  given  instants  of  time ;  that  is, 
it  gives  for  such  instants  the  numerical  values  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  principal  celestial  bodies,  referred  to  circles  whose 
positions  are  independent  of  the  diunial  motion  of  the  earth, 
as  declination  and  right  ascension,  latitude  and  longitude; 
together  with  the  elements  of  position  of  the  circles  of  re- 
ference themselves.  It  also  gives  the  eftects  of  changes  of  posi- 
tion of  the  observer  upon  the  co-ordinates,  or,  rather,  numbera 
from  which  such  changes  can  be  readily  computed  (namely, 
the  parallax,  which  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter),  the  ap- 
parent angular  magnitude  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and, 
in  general,  all  those  phenomena  which  depend  on  the  time;  that 
is,  Avhich  may  be  regarded  simply  fijs  funetiovs  of  the  time. 

The  American  Ej)liemeri8  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  first 
computed  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in  conformity  wnth  the 
British  Nautical  Almanac^  especially  for  the  use  of  navigators ; 
the  second  computed  for  the  meridian  of  Washington  for  the 
convenience  of  American  astronomers.  The  French  Ephemeris, 
ZfU  Connaissanee  des  TempSj  is  computed  for  the  meridian  of  Paris ; 
the  German,  Berttner  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch,  for  the  meridian 
of  Berlin.  All  these  works  are  published  annually  several  years 
in  advance. 

58.  In  what  follows,  we  assume  the  Ephemeris  to  be  computed 
for  the  Greenwich  meridian,  and,  consequently,  that  it  contains 
the  right  ascensions,  declinations,  equation  of  time,  &c.  for  given 
equidistant  instants  of  Greenwich  time. 
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Before  we  can  find  from  it  the  values  of  any  of  these  quanti- 
ties for  a  given  local  time,  we  must  find  the  corresponding  Green- 
wich time  (Arts.  45,  46).  When  this  time  is  exactly  one  of  the 
instants  for  which  the  required  quantity  is  put  down  in  the  Ephe- 
meris,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  transcribe  the  quantity 
as  there  put  down.  But  when,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  time 
falls  between  two  of  the  times  in  the  Ephemeris,  we  must  obtain 
the  required  quantit}^  by  interpolation.  To  facilitate  this  inter- 
polation, the  Ephemeris  contains  the  rate  of  change,  or  difterence 
of  each  of  the  quantities  in  some  unit  of  time. 

To  use  the  difference  columns  with  advantage,  the  Greenwich 
time  should  be  expressed  in  that  unit  of  time  for  which  the 
difference  is  given :  thus,  when  the  difference  is  for  one  hour, 
our  time  must  be  expressed  in  hours  and  decimal  parts  of  an 
hour;  when  the  difference  is  for  one  minute,  the  time  should  be 
expressed  in  minutes  and  decimal  parts,  &c. 

59.  Simple  interpolation. — In  the  greater  number  of  cases  in 
practice,  it  is  sufliciently  exact  to  obtain  the  required  quantities 
by  simple  interpolation;  that  is,  by  assuming  that  the  differences 
of  the  quantities  are  proportional  to  the  differences  of  the  times, 
which  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  differences  given  in  the 
Ephemeris  are  constant.  This,  however,  is  never  the  case ;  but 
the  error  arising  from  the  assumption  will  be  smaller  the  less 
the  interval  between  the  times  in  the  Ephemeris ;  hence,  those 
quantities  which  vary  most  irregularly,  as  the  moon's  right 
ascension  and  declination,  are  given  for  every  hour  of  Green- 
wich time ;  others,  as  the  moon's  parallax  and  semidiameter,  for 
every  twelfth  hour,  or  for  noon  and  midnight ;  others,  as  the 
sun's  right  ascension,  &c.,  for  each  noon ;  others,  as  the  right 
ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  fixed  stars,  for  every  tenth  day 
of  the  year.  Thus,  for  example,  the  greatest  errors  in  the  right 
ascensions  and  declinations  found  from  the  American  Ephe- 
meris by  simple  interpolation  are  nearly  as  follows : — 


XmirlnR.A. 

BnrorlnDecL 

Sun 

C.l 

3".5 

Moon 

0.1 

1   .6 

Japitor 

0.1 

0  .6 

Mars 

0.4 

2  .4 

Venus 

0.2 

6  .4 
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To  illnstrate  simple  intei^polation  when  the  Greenwich  time  is 
given,  we  add  the  following 

Examples. 

For  the  Greenwich  mean  time  1866  March  80,  17*  11*  12-^ 
find  the  following  quantities  from  the  American  Ephemeris: 
the  Equation  of  time,  the  Right  Ascension,  Declination,  Hori* 
zontal  Parallax,  and  Semidiameter  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
Jupiter. 

1.  The  Equation  of  f/me.— The  Gr.  T.  =  March  30, 17*  11".2  =  March 
30,  17M87. 

(Page  II)  E  at  mean  noon  =    +  4-  27'.11  H.  D.  =  —  0'.763 

Corr.  for  17M9  =         —  13.11  17.19 

^=    +  4    14.00  —  13.11 

NoTV. — Obeservo  to  mark  E  always  with  the  sign  which  denotes  how  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  apparent  time.  If  inereasm^,  the  H.  D.  (hourly  difference)  should  have 
the  same  sign  as  E;  otherwise,  the  oontrary  sign. 

2.  Sun*8  E.  A.  and  Dec. 

(P.  II.)     a  at  0*  =      0*  36-  40'.78  H.  D.  +  9'.094 

Corr.  for  17M87  =      +    2   36.29  17.187 

a=      0  39    17.07  156.29 

^  ut  0»  =  +  3^  57'  21".9  H.  D.  +  58".15 

Corr.  for  17M87  =  + 16  39  .4  17.187 

^  =  +  4    14     1  .3  999.4 

8.  Moon*s  E.  A.  and  Dee. 

a  at  17*  =  20*  18-  9'.80  Diflf.  1-  +  2-.4975 

Corr.  for  11-2  =  +        27.97  11.2 

«  =  20  18  87 .77  27.97 

d  at  17*  =  —  25*^  3'  10^9  Diff.  1-  +  8".275 

Corr.  for  11-2  =       +    1  32  .7  11.2 

a  =  —  25    1  38  .2  92.68 

4.  Moon's  Hor.  Par.  (=  k)  and  Seniid.  (=  S). 

ff  at  12*  =  58'  44'M  H.  D.  +    2".17 

Corr.  for  5*.2  =  +   11  .8  5^ 

»  =  58  55  .4  11.28 
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S  at  12»  =  16'  2^.0  Diff.  in  12*  =  +  7".l 

Corr.  for  5*.2  =  +  8  .1 
5=16  5  .1 

5.  Jupitef^s  R.  A.  and  Dee. 

a  at  0*  =  23*  29*  49'.95  H.  D.  +  2'.175 

Corr.  for  17M87  ==        +    37.38  17.187 

a  =  23  30    27.38  37.38 

^  at  0*  =  —  4°  22'  45".6  H.  D.  +  13".74 

Corr.  for  17M87  =       +    8  56  .1  17.187 

a  =  ^  4     18  49  .5  236.1 

6.  Jupiter's  Hor.  Par.  and  Sendd. — At  the  bottom  of  page  231,  wo 
find  for  the  nearest  date  March  31,  without  interpolation : 

Tf  =  1".6  S  ==:  15".7 

NoTS. — It  may  be  observed  that  we  msrk  hourly  cHfferenoee  of  declination  plw^ 
when  the  body  is  moving  northward,  and  minu9  when  it  is  moving  toufJiward. 

Jn  the  above  we  have  carried  the  computation  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  precision  ever  necessary  in  simple  interpolation. 

60.  To  find  the  right  ascension  and  declinaiion  of  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  lis  transit  over  a  given  meridian^  and  also  the  equation  of  time  at 
the  same  instant 

When  the  sun  is  on  a  meridian  in  west  longitude,  the  Green- 
wich apparent  time  is  precisely  equal  to  the  longitude,  that  is, 
the  Gr.  App.  T.  is  after  the  noon  of  the  same  date  with  the  local 
date,  by  a  number  of  hours  equal  to  the  longitude.  When  the 
sun  is  on  a  meridian  in  east  longitude,  the  Gr.  App.  T.  is  before 
the  noon  of  the  same  date  as  the  local  date,  by  a  number  of 
hours  equal  to  the  longitude.  Hence,  to  obtain  the  sun's  right 
ascension  and  declination  and  the  equation  of  time  for  apparent 
noon  at  any  meridian,  take  these  quantities  from  the  Ephemeris 
(page  I  of  the  month)  for  Greenwich  Apparent  Noon  of  the 
same  date  as  the  local  date,  and  apply  a  correction  equal  to  the 
hourly  difference  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  in  the  lon- 
gitude, observing  to  add  or  subtract  this  correction,  according  as 
the  numbers  in  the  Ephemeris  may  indicate,  for  a  time  before  or 
after  noon. 
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Example  1.— Longitude  167^  81'  W.  1866  March  20,  App. 
Noon,  fiud  O's  R.  A.,  O's  Dec,  and  Eq.  of  T. 

Longitude  =  +  11*  !(>•  4-  =  -f  11M7 

a  at  App.  0*  =   0*  0-  20-.94     H.  D.  +  O-.OQS 

Corr.  for  +  11M7  =  +   1    41.62  +   11.17 

a=  0  2     2.56 

a  at  App.  0*=+  0«  2'16".5 
Corr.  for  +  11M7  =  +       11    1  .4 


+ 101.62 

H.D 

+  59".21 
+    11.17 
+  661.4 

H.D 

+_ 

0'.759 
11.17 

^  =  -f  0  13  17  .9 

^atApp.  0»=+   7"81'.57 
Corr.  for  +  11M7  =       —    8.48 

JS  =  +    7  23 .09  —      8.48 

Example  2:— Longitude  167^  31'  E.   1866  March  20,   App. 
Noon,  find  O's  RA.,  O's  Dec,  and  Eq.  of  T. 

Longitude  =  —  11»  10«  4'=  —  11M7 

a  at  App.  0*  =  0*  0-20'.94       H.  D.  +  9'.098 
Corr.  for  — 11M7=  —1  41.62  —   11.17 


a  =  23  58   89.32 

—  101.62 

»atApp.  0»=+  0»  2'16".5 
Con.  for  —  11M7  =       — 11     1  .4 

H.  D.  +  59".21 
-    11.17 

**  =  —  0    844  .9 

—  661.4 

E  at  App.  0»  =      +7-  31'.57 
Corr.  for  —  11M7  =         +     8 .48 

H.  D.  -  0'.759 
—  11.17 

E=     +7   40.05 

+     8.48 

61.  To  find  the  mean  local  time  of  the  moon's  or  a  planets  transit 
over  a  given  meridian. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  problem  of  Art.  65,  in  the  special  case 
where  the  hour  angle  of  the  moon  or  planet  at  the  given  meri- 
dian is  0*.  We  can,  however,  obtain  the  required  time  directly 
from  the  Ephemeris,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  many  purposes, 

*  In  this  example  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  between  the  times  of  its  transits 
«OTer  the  local  and  the  Greenwich  meridians.  The  case  must  be  noted,  as  it  is  a  ft>e- 
:quent  occasion  of  error  among  navigators.  The  same  case  can  occur  on  Septembef 
.22  or  28. 
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by  simple  interpolation.  On  page  IV  of  the  month  (Am.  Ephem. 
and  British  NauL  Aim.)  we  find  the  mean  time  of  fransit  of  the 
moon  over  the  Greenwich  meridian  on  each  day.  This  mean 
time  is  nothing  more  than  the  hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun  at 
the  instant,  or  the  difference  of  the  right  ascensions  of  the  moon 
and  the  mean  sun ;  and  if  this  difference  did  not  change,  the 
mean  local  time  of  moon's  transit  would  be  the  same  for  all 
meridians;  but  as  the  moon's  right  ascension  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  sun's,  the  moon  is  apparently  retarded  from 
transit  to  transit.  The  difference  between  two  successive  times 
of  transit  given  in  the  Ephemeris  is  the  retardation  of  the  moon 
in  passing  over  24*  of  longitude^  and  the  hourly  difference  given 
is  the  retardation  in  passing  from  the  Greenwich  meridian  to 
the  meridian  1*  from  that  of  Greenwich.  Hence,  to  find  the 
local  time  of  the  moon's  transit  on  a  given  day,  take  the  time  of 
meridian  passage  from  the  Ephemeris  for  the  same  date  (astro- 
nomical account)  and  apply  a  correction  equal  to  the  hourly 
difference  multiplied  by  the  longitude  in  hours;  adding  the 
correction  when  the  longitude  is  west,  subtracting  it  when  east. 
The  same  method  applies  to  planets  whose  mean  times  of  transit 
are  given  in  the  Ephemeris  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

Example.— Longitude  130°  25'  E.  1856  March  22 ;  required 
local  time  of  jnoou's  transit. 

Gr.  Merid.  Passage  March  22, 13*.  2-.7     II.  D.  +  1-.69 

CoTV.  for  Long.  —  8*.7      =       —  13.8  — 8J 

Local  M.  T.  of  transit      ==       12  48.9  —    13.8 

62.  To  find  the  moon's  or  a  plcinefs  right  ascension^  declination^ 
^e.j  at  the  time  of  transit  over  a  gicm  meridian. 

Find  the  local  time  of  transit  by  the  preceding  article,  deduce 
the  Greenwich  time,  and  take  out  the  required  quantities  from 
the  Ephemeris  for  this  time.  This  is  the  usual  nautical  method, 
and  is  accurate  enough  even  for  the  moon,  as  meridian  observa- 
tions of  the  moon  at  sea  are  not  susceptible  of  great  precision. 
For  greater  precision,  find  the  local  time  by  Art.  65  for  t  =  0*, 
and  thence  the  Greenwich  time.  See  also  Moon  CulminationSy 
Chapter  VIL 

63.  Interpolation  by  second  differences. — The  differences 
between  the  successive  values  of  the  quantities  given  in  the 
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Ephemeris  as  functions  of  the  time,  are  called  the  first  differ-- 
enees;  the  differences  between  these  successive  differences  are 
called  the  second  differenets;  tlie  differences  of  the  second  differ- 
ences are  called  tlie  third  differences^  &c.  In  simple  interpolation 
we  assume  the  function  to  vary  uniformly ;  that  is,  we  regard 
the  first  difference  as  constant,  neglecting  the  second  difference, 
which  is,  consequently,  assumed  to  be  zero.  In  interpolation 
by  second  differences  we  take  into  account  the  vaHation  in  the 
first  difference,  but  we  assume  its  variations  to  be  constant; 
that  is,  we  assume  the  second  difierences  to  be  constant  and  the 
third  differences  to  be  zero. 

When  the  American  Ephemeris  is  employed,  we  can  take  the 
second  differences  into  account  in  a  very  simple  manner.  In 
this  w^ork,  the  difference  given  for  a  unit  of  time  is  always  the 
difierence  belonging  to  the  instant  of  Greenwich  time  against 
which  it  stands,  and  it  expresses,  therefore,  the  rate  at  which 
the  function  is  changing  at  that  instant.  This  difference,  which 
we  maj'  here  call  the  first  difference,  varies  with  the  Greenwich 
time,  and  (the  second  difierence  being  constant)  it  varies  uni- 
formly, so  that  its  value  for  any  intermediate  time  may  be  found 
by  simple  interpolation,  using  the  second  difierences  as  first  dif- 
ferences. Now,  in  computing  a  correction  for  a  given  interval 
of  Greenwich  time,  we  should  employ  the  meaUj  or  average 
value,  of  the  first  difierence  for  the  interv^al,  and  this  mean 
value,  when  we  regard  the  second  differences  as  constant,  is 
that  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  interval.  Hence,  to 
take  into  account  the  second  differences,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  very  simple  rule — employ  that  {interpolated)  value  of  the  first 
difference  xohieh  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  interval  for  which  the 
correction  is  to  be  computed. 

Example.— For  the  Greenwich  time  1856  March  2, 12*  29*  36% 
find  the  moon's  declination. 

March  2,  12*  (J)  =  —  27«  IC  4r.S  Diff.  1-  ==  +  r.SU    2d  Diff.  =  +  0''.189 

Corr.  for  20«».6  -f     2  28  .0        Corr.  for  2d  diff.  -f  .047  0.26 

6=  —27    8  17  .9  +4.861  +  0.047 

29.^ 
+  1.43.89 

Here  the  "  diff.  for  1*''  increases  0'M89  in  1*;  the  half  of  the 
interval  for  which  the  correction  is  to  be  computed  is  14*  48*  = 
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0*.25;  we  therefore  find  the  value  of  the  first  difference  at  12* 
14*  48%  by  adding  to  its  value  taken  for  12*  the  quantity  0".189 
X  0.26,  and  then  proceed  as  in  simple  interpolation.  This  exam- 
ple suffices  to  illustrate  the  method  in  all  cases  where  the  first 
difference  is  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  time  against  which 
it  stands.  In  using  the  British  ^N'antioal  Almanac  and  other 
works  of  the  samie  kind,  interpolation  by  second  differences 
may  be  performed  by  the  general  interpolation  formula  here- 
after given. 

64.  To  find  the  Greenwich  time  eorresponding  io  a  given  tight  aseen- 
mn  of  ihe  moon  on  a  giten  clay. 

Let  T'  =  the  (Jreenwieh  time  corresponding  to  the  given  right 
ascension  a', 
T  =  the  Greenwich  hour  preceding  T'  and  ootresponding  to 

the  right  ascension  a, 
Aa  rr=  the  diff.  of  R.  A.  in  1"  at  the  time  T, 

then  we  have,  approximately, 


a 


da 

To  correct  for  second  differences,  we  have  now  only  to  find 

A„o  =  diflf.  of  E.A.  in  l"  for  the  middle  instant 
of  the  interval  T—T, 

and  then  we  have,  accurately, 

These  formulae  give  T'  —  T  \n  minutes  of  time. 

65.  To  find  ihe  distance  of  ihe  moon  from  a  given  object  at  a  given 
Greenwich  time. 

In  the  American  Ephemeris  and  the  British  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, the  "lunar  distances"  are  given  at  every  8d  hour  of  Green- 
wich time,  together  with  the  proportional  logarithms  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  successive  distances. 

The  proportional  logarithm  of  an  angle  expressed  in  hours, 
ic.  is  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  3*  divided  by  thj3  angle ; 
that  of  an  angle  expressed  in  degrees,  &c.  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  quotient  of  8°  divided  by  the  angle.  Thus,  if  A  is  the  angle, 
in  hours, 
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P.  L.  ^  =  log~  =  log3*  — log^ 
A 

or,  if  A  is  in  degrees, 

P.  L.  ^  =  log?-^  =  log8*  — log^ 
A 

The  angle  is  always  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  seconds ;  so  that, 
whether  A  is  in  seconds  of  time  or  of  arc,  we  have 

P.  L.  ^  =  log  10800  —  log  A 

Tables  of  such  logarithms  are  given  in  works  on  Navigation. 

If  now  we  wish  to  interpolate  a  value  of  a  lunar  distance  for  a 
time  T+  t  which  falls  between  the  two  times  of  the  Ephemeris 
7^ and  7^+  3*,  we  are  to  compute  the  correction  for  the  interval  t 
and  apply  it  to  the  distance  given  for  the  time  T;  and  if  we  put 

J  =:the  difference  of  the  distances  in  the  Ephemeris, 
J'  =  the  difference  in  the  interval  t, 

we  shall  have,  by  simple  interpolation, 

or,  by  logarithms, 

log  J'  =  log  t  +  log  J  —  log  3» 

or,  supposing  J,  J',  and  t  all  reduced  to  seconds, 

log  J'  =  log  f  —  P.  L.  A  (62) 

Subtracting  both  members  of  this  from  log  10800,  we  have 

P.  L.  J'  =  P.L.  f  +  P.  L.  J  (63) 

which  is  computed  by  the  tables  above  mentioned.    By  (62), 

however,  only  the  common  logarithmic  table  is  required. 

But  the  first  differences  of  the  lunar  distance  cannot  be  assumed 

as  constant  when  the  intervals  of  time  are  as  great  as  3*.    If 

we  put 

P.  L.  J  =  C 


^'=^X^, 


we  observe  tliat  Q  is  variable,  and  the  value  given  in  the  Ephe- 
meris is  to  be  regarded  as  its  value  at 
interval  to  which  it  belon2:8.     If  then 


meris  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  value  at  the  middle  instant  of  the 


Qt  r=  the  value  of  Q  for  the  middle  of  the  interval  f, 
aQ  ==  the  increase  of  Q  in  3*  (found  from  the  successive  values 
in  the  Ephemeris), 
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we  have 

Q'=Q-(]^yQ  (64) 

in  which  t  is  in  hours  and  decimal  parts.    We  find  then,  with 
regard  to  second  differences, 

log  J'  =  logf— Q' 

ExAMPLB. — ^Find  the  distance  d  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the 
star  Fomalhaut  at  the  Greenwich  time  1856  March  80,  13*  20« 
24*. 

Here  T=  12»,  t  =  1*  20-  24-  =  1».34 :  ^*'^""*^  =  0.28 :  and  from  the 

Ephemeris : 

March  30,  12»  (O        36^  17' 53"        Q,      .2993  a^, +.0041 

J'      -~0  40  28  —.0011  ,2S 

At  13*  20-  24*   d  =   85  37  25         ^,     .2982  +  .0011 

\ogt,   3.6834 

log  J',  8.3852 

66.  To  find  the  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  a  given  lunar  dis- 
tance on  a  given  day. 

We  find  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  given  day  the  two  distances 
between  which  the  given  one  falls;  and  if  J' =  difference  be- 
tween the  first  of  these  and  the  given  one,  J  =  difference  of  the 
distances  in  the  Ephemeris,  we  find  the  interval  <,  to  be  added  to 
the  preceding  Greenwich  time,  by  simple  interpolation,  from  the 

formula 

J' 

f  =  3*X^ 

J 

or 

log  f  =: log  J'  +  P.  L.  J  =log  #  +  Q  (65) 

and,  with  regard  to  second  differences,  the  true  interval,  <',  by 
the  formula 

\ogf  =  \ogJ'+Q'  (66) 

where  Q'  has  the  value  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

But  to  find  Q'  by  (64)  we  must  first  find  an  approximate  value 
of  ^  To  avoid  this  doublo  computation,  it  is  usual  to  find  t  by 
(65),  and  to  give  a  correction  to  reduce  it  to  ^  in  a  small  table 
which  is  computed  as  folbws.     We  have  from  (64),  (65),  and  (66) 
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logf-loet=Q'-Q  =  -{^^:^^yQ 

By  the  theory  of  logarithmB,  we  have,  Jf  being  the  modulus 
of  the  comixioii  Bystem, 

log  a:  =  if  [(X  —  1)  —  J  (^  —  1)*  +  &c.] 
so  that 

log<'-log«  =  log^=^|^i^*-l(^'J  +  &c.] 

or,  neglecting  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  the  small  fraction 
t'  —  t 

logf-logf  =  JM(?^) 
This,  substituted  above,  gives 

JlfX3»        ^  2.VX3*     ^ 

by  which  a  table  is  readily  computed  giving  the  value  oi  V  —  t 
[or  the  correction  oil  found  by  (65)],  with  the  arguments  aQ  and  L 
In  this  formula  i  and  t'  —  t  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  hours; 
and  to  obtain  V  —  i  in  seconds  we  must  multiply  the  second 
member  by  8600 ;  this  will  be  effected  if  we  multiply  each  of  the 
factors  t  and  8*  —  <  by  60,  that  is,  reduce  them  each  to  minutes, 
so  that  if  we  substitute  the  value  of  jtf  =  .484294  the  formula 
becomes 

^^.(180-^0 

2.60676       ^  ^    ^ 

in  which  i  is  expressed  in  minutes,  and  V  —  im  seconds. 

Example. — 1856  March  30,  the  distance  of  the  moon  and 
Fomalhaut  is  85°  87'  25" ;  what  is  the  Greenwich  time  ? 

March  80,  12*  0-  0- (rf)=36«>  17'53"        q=  .2993  aQ=+41 
f=  1  20  86    d  =35  87  25  \o^  J'=8.3652 
Ap.  Gr.  time  =13  20  36     A'  40  28   logt   =8.6845 

By  (67)*,^'—  t  =        —12 
True  Gr.  time  =  13  20  24 

*  Or  Aroin  the  '*  Table  showing  the  correction  required  on  account  of  the  second 
differences  of  the  moon^s  motion  in  finding  the  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  a 
corrected  lunar  distance,"  which  is  given  in  the  American  Epfaemeriai  and  is  also 
included  in  the  Tables  for  Correcting  Lunar  Distances  given  in  Vol.  11.  of  this  work. 
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INTERPOLATION   BT   DIFFERENCES   OF   ANY   ORDER. 

67.  When  the  exact  value  of  any  quantity  is  required  from  the 
Ephemeris,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  general  interpolation 
formulse  which  are  demonstrated  in  analytical  works.  These 
enable  us  to  determine  intermediate  values  of  a  function  fi*om 
tabulated  values  corresponding  to  equidistant  values  of  the 
variable  on  which  they  depend.  In  the  Ephemeris  the  data  are 
in  most  cases  to  be  regarded  as  functions  of  the  time  considered 
as  the  variable  or  argument. 

Let  r,  T+  w,  T+  2t(?,  T+  Sw,  &c.,  express  equidistant  values 
of  the  variable ;  -P,  F\  i^",  jP'",  &c.,  corresponding  values  of 
the  given  function ;  and  let  the  differences  of  the  first,  second, 
and  foUomng  orders  be  formed,  as  expressed  iu  the  following 
table : — 


krgamenU 

Fnnotion. 

1st  Diff. 

2d  Diff. 

3d  Diff. 

4tl»Diff. 

5tli  Diff. 

6tfa  Diff. 

T 

F 

a 

T+   w 

F' 

a! 

b 

e 

T  +  2w 

F" 

a" 

b' 

e 

i 

€ 

T  +  Sw 

JP"' 

a'" 

b" 

c" 

a 

if 

/ 

T  +  4w 

J?w 

a" 

b'" 

d" 

d" 

r  +  Sw 

F" 

/?▼ 

6'» 

T+Qw 

F^ 

tt 

The  differences  are  to  be  found  by  subtracting  doimwardsy  that 
is,  each  number  is  subtracted  from  the  number  below  it,  and  the 
jiroper  algebraic  sign  must  be  prefixed.  The  difterences  of  any 
order  are  formed  from  those  of  the  preceding  order  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  difterences  are  formed  from  the  given  func- 
tions. The  ecen  differences  (2d,  4th,  &c,)  fall  in  the  same  lines 
with  the  argument  and  function ;  the  odd  difterences  (1st,  8d,  &c.) 
between  the  lines. 

Now,  denoting  the  value  of  the  function  corresponding  to  a 
vaJse  of  the  argument  T+nwhy  jP^*>,  we  havei,  from  algebra, 

F<^^+na+^  ^"-^^  ^+"  ^"-^^  ^""^^^  c+"  ^""'^  ^'^^^  ^"^^  ^+&c.     (68) 
l.«  1.2.8  1.2.8.4 

in  which  the  eoefficients  fure  those  of  the  n^  power  of  a  binomial. 
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In  this  formula  the  interpolation  sets  out  from  the  first  of  the 
given  functions,  and  the  difterences  used  are  the  first  of  their 
respective  orders.  If  ii  be  taken  successively  equal  to  0,  1,  2,  3, 
&c.,  we  shall  obtain  the  functions  jP,  F\  F'\  F'^\  &c.,  and  in- 
termediate values  are  found  by  using  fractional  values  of  w.  We 
usually  apply  the  formula  only  to  interpolating  between  the 
function  from  which  we  set  out  and  the  next  following  one,  in 
which  case  n  is  less  than  unity.  To  find  the  proper  value  of  n 
in  each  case,  \QtT+  i  denote  the  value  of  the  argument  for  which 
we  wish  to  interpolate  a  value  of  the  function :  then 

t 
nw=^t  n  =  — 

w 

that  is,  n  is  the  value  of  t  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the  interval  w. 

Example. — Suppose   the   moon's  right  ascension  had  been 
given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  every  twelfth  hour  as  follows : 

l8t.  DIff.  2dDUr.        SdDlff.     4th  Dlff.     6th  DUt 

+  28"47«.04 

28    10.07 

82.18  +K74 

27    87.89  6.68  —  C«.86 

27    12.24 

26    54.20 

Required  the  moon's  right  ascension  for  March  5,  6*. 

Here  3r=  March  6,  0*,  /  =  6*,  w  =  12\  n  =  ^  =  l;  and  if  we 

12*      2 

denote  the  coefficients  of  a,  6,  c,  rf,  e  in  (68)  by  -4,  By  C,  D,  JB, 

we  have 

JF'  =  21*58*28'.39 
fl  =  +  28*  47'.04,    A=n  =       i,     Aa  =  +   U    23.52 


1856  March  6,    0* 

6,  12 

6,    0 

6,  12 

7,    0 

7,  12 

D'sR-A. 

21*  58« 

'  28'.39 

22  27 

15.48 

22  56 

25.50 

28  23 

8.89 

28  50 

15.03 

0  17 

9.88 

2dDUr. 

SdDlff. 

4th  Dlff. 

—  80».97 

+  4-.  79 

82.18 

6.58 

+  K74 

26.65 

7.61 

1.08 

18.04 

d=+ 


86 .97, 
4.79, 
1.74, 


B=A.' 


2 


D=C 


3 
n  — 8 


=  -i,     Bb=.-\. 
Cc  —  + 


0.66,    E=J).'!—^  =  +  ,i,,Ee=- 


4.62 
0.80 
0.07 
0.02 


I's  B.  A.  1866  March  5,  6» 2?'<«>  =  22  12    56.74 
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wldeh  agrees  pf eciselj  with  the  value  giren  in  the  American 
Epbeii^m* 

68.  The  formula  (68)  may  also  be  written  bb  follows : 


F^^^r^ni 


(•-"■f{*+"-r(-"-v('-"-f1--)i  ("^ 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  we  should  have 

*"■*  =  - A,        -T^x-O'.ee  «=      +  0'.46 

=  -  «.  -  f  (+    l'-74  +  O*-*®)      =         -  1 .38 

aa  —  I,  —  i  (+   ^'-^^  -^  l'*8)      —      .  —  1 .71 

=a>^  ^,  —  ^  (— 80-^7  —  K71)       3X,        +  9.67 

Ji  =        J,  4  (+  28"4r'.04  +  V.iT)  =  + 14*  28'.S5 


5 


n-l 


and  adding  thia  laat  quantity,  14"  28*.S6,  to  21*  58"  28*.89,  we 
obUun  the  same  value  as  before^  or  22*  12"  56'.74. 

69.  A  more  convenient  formula,  for  most  purposes,  may  be 
deduced  from  (68),  if  we  use  not  only  values  of  the  functions 
ligllowing  that  from  which  we  set  out,  but  also  preceding  values; 
that  is,  also  values  corresponding  to  the  arguments  T — to, 
T —  2wy  &C.  We  then  torso,  a  taUe  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 


AMgmteaL 

rnaetioB. 

\ATm. 

SdDtft 

sdrar. 

iUkViM. 

5tkl>iff< 

ethDiff. 

T-Sw 

-P« 

T—2w 

K 

K 

T—  » 

r, 

«« 
«/ 

h 

i, 

*, 

T 

F 

a' 

b 

€ 

d 

tf 

/ 

T^  w 

V 

«" 

V 

c" 

a 

T-\-2m 

F" 

d" 

6" 

T-f  S» 

jT 

▼•1.  !.-# 
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According  to  the  formtila  (68)^  if  \re  «et  out  from  the  function 
Fy  we  employ  the  differences  denoted  in  this  table  by  a',  6',  c", 
&c.,  and  hence  for  the  argument  r+  wm?  we  find  the  value  of 
-F^")  by  the  fortnula  ' 

/-c,)=j.+w+"-i!!=l)  y+:l"--^>  ('^^^  ^+^  (»-i)  (^)  (?-«)  ^4.^  . 

^1.2  1  .  2^ .  8  7  1.2.8.4 

But  we  have 

c"  =  (J'  +  d'  =  o'  H-  rf  +  e' 
&c.         &c. 

in  which  6',  c",  &a  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  differences 
that  lie  on  each  side  of  a  horizontal  line  drawn  in  the  table 
immediately  under  the'  function  from,  which  we  set  out.  These 
values  substituted  in  the  .formula  give. 

.      ^=^+^+^^.  +  (l±MfzJ). 

^(n  +  l)(n)(n:-l)(n^2)^      ^^  (69) 

^  1.2.3.4  ^    ^ 

in  which  the  law  of  the  coefficients  is  that  one  new  factor  is 

introduced  into  the  numerator  aUematdy  after  and  before  the 

other  factors,  observing  always  that  the  factors  decrease  by  unity 

from  left  to  right.    The  new  factor  in  the  denominator,  as  in  the 

original  formula  (68),  denotes  the  order  of  difference. 

The  interpolation  by  this  formula  is  rendered  somewhat  more 

accurate  by  using,  instead  of  the  last  difference,  the  meail  of  the 

t^o  values  that  lie  neai*est  the  horizontal  line  drawn  under  the 

middle  function :  thus,  if  we  stopr  at  tlie  fourth- difference,  we 

uke  a  m^an  between  d  ;and^'  instead  of  d.    TVe '  thus  take  into 

account  la  part  df  the  term  involving  the  fifth 'difference. 
i  .^     ■ 

t      '  ''  •       • 

\  ExAm1»lb. — Find  the  moon's  right  aicension  for  1866  March  5, 

6f,  employing  the  values  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  ev^ry 

twelfth  hour.    This  is  the  same  as  tHe  example  under  Art.,  67, 

\^here  it  is  worked  by  the  priihitive  formula  (68).    But  here  we 

tfke  from  the  Ephemeris  three  values*7?recerfih^  that  for  March  5, 

0*,  and  three  values /oMoioiw^r  it,  and  form  our  table  as  follows: 
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>»iR.A. 

lotlHff. 

2iimfr. 

NBur. 

ittaDiir. 

5th  Dlir. 

Mardi  8,  12* 

20*  28*  17'.88 

+  80-80».2O. 

"      4,    0 

20  68    67.08 

80     4.98 

—  84».27 

-4».28 

"      4.  12 

21   29      2.01 

29   26.88 

88.66 

—  0.79 

+  8'.49 

-0».83' 

"       6,    0 

21   68    28.80 

89.84 

8.16 

28    47-04 

-J- 2.87 

—  0.74 

"      6,  12 

22   27    16.48 

28    10.07 

86.97 

+  4.79 

2.42 

••       6,    0 

22  66    26.60 

82.18 

27    87.89 

"       6,  12 

28  28      8.89 

1 

Drawing  a  horizontal  line  under  the  function  from  which  we 
Bet  out,  the  differences  required  in  the  formula  (69)  stand  next 
to  this  line,  alternately  below  and  above  it. 


«'  =  +  ! 
6   ==  — 

«'  =  + 
eT  =  — 


J»47'.04, 
89.84, 


n 
n-1 


2.87, 
3.16, 
0.74, 


2 

a  +  l 

8 
n— 2 

4 

lH-2 

5 
5*B  R.  A.  1856  March  6,  6»  =  F» — 


F    =  21»  68- 28'..S9 
\,      Aa'  =+14    28.52 

I,      Bh  =+  4,92 


C  =  B 

E=D. 


Bb  =  + 
ce  =  — 


=  _  ^,      Cfc'  =—  0.15 

=  +  tIb..   iW=+  0.07 

=  +  3f„  m  =-        0.01 


12  56.74 


69*.  If  in  (69)  we  substitute  the  values 

a'  =  a,-\-h 

&c. 
we  find 


(ii  +  2)(n  +  l)(n)(n-l)  ^ 

1.2.3.4  «-t-««. 


(70) 


in  which  the  law  of  the  coefficients  is  that  one  new  factor  is 
introdaced  into  the  numerator  alternately  before  and  after  the 
other  factors,  observing  still  that  the  factors  decrease  by  nnity 
from  left  to  right.  The  differences  employed  are  those  which  lie 
on  each  side  of  the  horizontal  line  drawn  immediately  above 
the  function  from  which  we  set  out. 
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If  in  the  preceding  formulse  we  employ  a  negative  value  of 
n  less  than  unity,  we  shall  obtain  a  value  of  the  function  beti^^eeii 
^and  F^^  and  in  that  case  (70)  is  more  convergent  than  (69).  In 
genera),  if  we  sot  out  from  that  function  which  is  nearest  to  the 
required  one,  we  shall  always  have  values  of  n  numerically  less 
than  J,  and  we  should  prefer  (69)  for  values  of  n  between  0  and 
+  J,  and  (70)  for  values  of  »  between  0  and  —  J. 

70.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  two  formul»  (69)  and  (70), 
and  denote  the  means  of  the  odd  difierences  that  lie  above  and 
below  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  table,  by  letters  without  ac- 
cents, that  isy  if  we  put 

we  have 

Z  2.3  2 . o . 4 

The  quantities  a,  c,  Ac.  may  be  inserted  in  the  table,  and  will 
thus  complete  the  row  of  difterences  standing  in  the  same  line 
with  the  function  from  which  we  set  out. 

The  law  of  the  coefficients  in  (71)  is  that  the  coefficient  of  any 
odd  difterence  is  obtained  from  that  of  the  preceding  odd  dif- 
ference by  introducing  two  factors,  one  at  the  beginning  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  factors,  observing  as  before 
that  these  factors  are  respectively  greater  and  less  by  unity  than 
those  next  to  which  they  are  placed;  and  the  coefficients  of  the 
even  difterences  are  obtained  from  the  next  preceding  even 
difterences  in  the  same  manner.  The  factors  in  the  denominator 
follow  the  same  law  as  in  the  other  fbrmul». 

Example. — ^Find  the  moon's  right  ascension  for  1866  March  6, 
6*,  from  the  values  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  noon  and  mid- 
night 

The  table  will  be  as  below; 
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J '8  R.  A. 

lit  Diff. 

2d  Diff.. 

84  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

5th  Diff. 

M«r.  8,  12» 
«'     4,    0 
«     4,  12 

20*28- 17*.88 

20  58  67  .08 

21  29    2 .01 

+  80-29'.20 
80  4 .93 
29    26.38 

— 34'.27 
38.56 

— 4'.28 
-0.79 

+3'.49 

— 0'.83 

"    <■  0 

21  58  28 .39 

r+  »     « .71] 

—  39.34 

[  +  0   .7»J 

+  8.16 

(-0  .M] 

«     6,  12 
«     6,    0 
«     «,  12 

22  27  15  .48 
22  55  25  .50 
28  23    3 .80 

28  47.04 
28  10.07 
21   87.89 

86.97 
82.18 

+2.37 
+  4.79 

2.42 

—0.74 

Drawing  two  lines,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  func- 
tion from  which  we  set  out,  and  then  filling  the  blanks  by  the 
means  of  the  odd  differences  above  and  below  these  lines  (which 
means  are  here  inserted  in  brackets),  we  have  presented  in  the 
same  line  all  the  differences  required  in  the  formula  (71) ;  and 
we  then  have 

F=  21»  58-  28'.39 
a  =  +  29-  e-.Tl,  A=  n  ^       J,       ^«==  +  U   83.36 


b  =  — 

d  =  + 

€  =  — 


39.84,  5=  ^ 
2 

0.79,  0=  A. 


=  +  h 


tV 


Cfe=  — 


8.16,  D=  5.'^  =  -tJ9.    I>d== 


0.64,  E=  C. 


12 


20 


4.92 
0.06 
0.02 
0.01 


Ji'<«>3=22  12    66.76 


agreeing  within  C.Ol  with  the  value  found  in  the  preceding 
article.  IIansbkIuis  given  a  table  for  facilitating  the  use  of  this 
formula.    (See  his  TcAles  de  la  Lune). 

71.  Another  form,  considered  by  Bessel  as  more  accurate  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  is  found  by  employing  the  odd  differences 
that  fall  next  below  the  horizontal  line  drawn  below  the  function 
from  which  we  set  out,  and  the  means  of  the  even  differences 
that  fall  next  above  and  next  below  this  line.    Thus,  if  we  put 
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and  combine  these  with  the  expressions 
we  deduce 

which  substituted  in  (69)  give 

F^'>=F+na'+  "(»-!)  ^.^  ,  n(n-l)(»-|)       (n+l)n(«-l)(n-2) 
^      ^      1.2      "^        1.2.8  ^  1.2.8.4 

(n+l)«(B-l)(n-2)(n-n  ^ 


+ 


1.2.8.4.5 


(72) 


To  facilitate  the  application  of  this  formula,  draw  a  horizontal 
line  under  the  function  from  which  the  interpolation  sets  out, 
and  another  over  the  next  following  function;  these  lines  will 
embrace  the  odd  differences  a',  c?',  &c.  If  we  then  insert  in  the 
blank  spaces  between  these  lines  the  means  of  the  even  diifer- 
ences  that  fall  above  and  below  them,  we  shall  have  presented 
in  a  row  all  the  difterences  to  be  employed  in  the  formula. 

Example. — ^Find  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  second 
limb  at  the  instant  of  its  transit  over  the  meridian  whose  longi- 
tude is  4*  42*  IQ*  weet  from  Greenwich,  on  May  15,  1851. 

The  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  at  the  instant 
of  its  upper  and  lower  transits  over  the  Greenwich  meridian,  are 
given  in  the  Ephemeris,  under  the  head  of  "Moon  Culminations." 
The  argument  in  this  case  is  the  longitude,  and  the  intervals  of 
the  argument  are  12*.  The  value  for  any  meridian  is  therefore 
to  be  obtained  by  interpolation,  taking  for  n  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  given  longitude  (in  hours)  by  12*. 

We  take  from  the  British  Nautical  Almanac  the  foUomng 
values: 


m.A.»'t2«ll!Bib. 

litDlff 

adDur. 

SdDiff. 

4thDifl: 

ftthiMir. 

Majr  14.  U.  C. 
"    15,  L.  C. 
•»    1IS,U.  C. 

16*  12"  89'.04 

15  41      8.41 

16  9    80.89 

+  28«  24».87 
28    86.48 

+  12».ll 
4-    9.49 

—  2'.62 

—  K68 

28    45.97 

I+7J»J 

—  4.20 

f-i-«j 

-fo-.as 

-*•    16,  L.  C. 
"    16,U.  C. 
"     17.  L.  C. 

16  88    25.86 

17  7    17.12 
17   86     8.22 

28     51.26 
28     51.10 

-f    5.29 
—   0.16 

—  5.45 

—  1.26 
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For  interpolation  by  formula  (72)  we  draw  a  horizontal  lino 
below  the  function  from  which  we  set  out,  and  one  above  the 
next  following  function.  These  lines  enclose  the  odd  difierences 
regularly  occurring  in  the  table.  Inserting  in  tlie  blanks  in  the 
columns  of  even  differences  the  means  of  the  numbers  above  and 
below,  all  the  differences  to  be  employed  in  the  formula  stand  in 
the  same  line,  namely : 

a'  =  +  1725*.97,  ft^  =  +  7'.39,  c'  =  — 4'.20,  rf^  =  — 1*.42,  €'  =  +  0'.33 

As  n  is  here  not  a  simple  fraction,  the  computation  will  be 
most  conveniently  performed  by  logarithms,  as  follows : 

4»  42"  19-  =  leoao*  log  4.2288878 

12»  =43200  Jog  4.6354837 


log^ 

=  logn  = 

=  9.5984041 

n  = 

0.8921065 

9.69340 

9.6934 

9.5984 

9.6934 

n  — 1  = 

-0.60789 

n9.78383 

n9.7838 

n9.7888 

n9.7838 

n  — J  = 

-0.10789 

n9.0380 

n9.0330 

n— 2  = 

-1.6079 

n0.2068 

n0.2063 

n  +  l  = 

+ 1.8921 

0.1437 

0.1487 

9.5934041 

Q)   9.69897 
(B)jt».07620 

(i)  9.2218 

(ji,)  8.6198 

(t1,)7.9208 

(^) 

(C)  7.6820 

(D)  8.8470 

(.B)n6.6810 

(«') 

8.2870882 
2.8304878 

(6.)  0.86864 
n9.94484 

(c')»0.6282 

Cd.)n0.1528 

(«')    9.8183- 

n8.2552 

n8.4993 

n6.1995 

Aa!=       11-16'.764 

Sb^=—          0.879 

Cy  =—           0.018 

•lMo  =  —           0.082 

Eg  =               0.000 

IncreaBO  of  R  A.             ==       11   15.885 

RA.( 

irreenwich  Ct 

ilm.  =r  16» 

9-  89*.890 

R  A.  on  given  meridian  =  16»  20"  65'.725 

The  ase  of  Besskl's  formula  of  interpolation  is  facilitated  by  a 
table  in  which  the  values  of  the  coefficients  above  denoted  by 
A,  B,  Cy  Dy  kc.,  and  also  their  logarithms,  are  given  with  th6 
argument  n. 

•  72.  Inierptlatiaa  into  the  mtifdZe.— When  a  value  of  the  function 
is  sought  correspoadiiig  to  a  value  of  the  argument  which  is  fa 
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m«an  between  two  value*  fi>r  which  the  function  if  given,  that 
is,  when  »=*'^,v  have  by  (72),  nnoe  n  —  J  =  0, 

i^»  »=  if-H- J  a' -i*.  +  tI.  <i.  -  tAj /.  + Ac- 
er, flince  J'+  J  «'  W  J  {F+  F% 

i^**  =  Ki^+  -F")  -  J  [ft.  -  A  [««.  -  A  a.  -  Ac)]]         (73) 

which  is  known  as  the  formula  for  interpolating  Mo  the  middle. 

When  the  third  differences  are  constant,  d^j  f^  ha.  are  sero, 
and  the  rule  for  interpolating  into  the  middle  between  two  fane^- 
tions  is  simply :  From  the  mean  of  the  two  functions  stibtract  oTie-- 
eighth  the  mean  of  the  second  differences  which  stand  against  the  func- 
tions.  Interpolation  by  this  rule  is  correct  to  third  differences 
inclusive. 

The  formula  (73)  is  especially  convenient  in  computing  tables. 
Values  of  the  function  to  be  tabulated  are  directly  computed  for 
values  of  the  argument  differing  by  2''w ;  then  interpolating  a 
value  into  the  middle  between  each  two  of  these,  the  arguments 
now  differ  by  2"''"*u? ;  again  interpolating  into  the  middle  between 
each  two  of  the  resulting  series,  we  obtain  a  series  with  argu- 
ments differing  by  2^*w ;  and  so  on,  until  the  interval  of  the 
argument  is  reduced  to  2'*"*ip  or  «?• 

Example. — ^Find  the  moon's  right  ascension  for  1856  March 
6,  6*,  from  the  values  of  the  Ephemeris  for  noon  and  midnight. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  example  of  Art  69 ;  but,  as  6^  is  the 
middle  instant  between  noon  and  midnight,  the  result  will  be 
obtained  by  the  formula  (78)  in  the  following  simple  manner. 
"We  have  from  the  table  in  Art  69 

6„  «  —  88M6        j(-F-f  F)  =»  22»  12"  51-.91 
d^  =  +  2'.79,      --  A rfo  —  —  0;52  88,68  X  j  =^  +  4.88 

—  88.68  F^^=22  12  56.74 

78,  In  case  we  have  to  interpolate  between  the  last  two  values 
of  a  given  series,  we  may  consider  the  series  in  inverse  order, 
the  arguments  being  T^  T—Wj  T— 2u?,  &c.,  J' being  the  last 
argument  The  signs  of  the  odd  differences  will  then  be  changed, 
and,  taking  the  last  differences  in  the  several  columns  aa  a,  6, «,  <2, 
fte.,  the  iuterpoUtion  will  be  effected  by  (68). 
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74.  7%«  mterpUation  formuloe  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  ^ 
the  fractioml  fart  of  the  argumenL 

When  several  values  of  the  fdnction  are  to  be  inserted  between 
two  of  the  given  eeries,*  it  is  often  convenient  to  employ  the 
fermula  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  n«  Performing  the 
multiplications  of  the  factors  indicated  in  (68),  and  arranging  the 
terms,  we  obtain 

+  l...."'.4.5<'-*"> 

+  &c (74) 

-where  the  differences  are  obtained  according  to  the  schedule  in 
Art  67. 

Transforming  (71)  in  the  same  manner,  we  have 

J?t-)  =  ly-^  n  (fl  -  J  c  +  j»5  «  ^  &c.) 
+  ^(6-T^d  +  &e.) 


((f  — &c.) 


1.2.8.4 

{e  —  &c.) 


'  1.2.3.4.6 
+  &c (75) 

where  the  differences  a,  c,  e,  are  the  mean  interpolated  odd  dif- 
ferences in  the  line  of  the  function  F  of  the  schedule  Art.  69. 

76.  Derivatives  of  a  tabulated  funciion.-^'When  the  analytical  ex- 
pression of  a  function  is  given,  its  derivatives  may  be  directly 
found  by  successive  differentiation ;  but  when  this  expression  is 
not  known,  or  when  it  is  very  complicated,  we  may  obtain  values 
of  the  derivatives,  for  particular  values  of  the  variable,  from  the 
tabulated  values  of  the  functions  by  means  of  their  differences. 

Denoting  the  argument  by  T  +  nio,  its  corresponding  ftinction 
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by/(2'+ nit?),  the  Buccessive  derivatives  of  this  fanctiOn  cor- 
responding to  the  same  value  of  the  argument  will  be  denoted 
by  f\T+nw\  f\T+nw\  f'\T+  nw),  &c.,  and  f{T), 
f\T)y  f'\T)y  &c.,  will  denote  the  values  of  the  function  and 
its  derivatives  corresponding  to  the  argument  T^  or  when  n  =  0. 
Hence,  if  we  regard  nm  as  the  variable,  we  shall  have,  by  Mac- 
laurin's  Theorem, 

f{T  +  nw)  =  f{T)  +fXT)  nw+r(,T)^  +  Ac. 

Comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  n  in  this 
formula  with  those  in  (74),  we  have 

fXT)  =  —(a  ^ib  +  ic-^id  +  l  e  -&c.) 
to 

f'(T)=^(b  -  c  +  H  d  -  i  e  +  &c) 

f(^T)=—(,d  —  2e  +  &c.) 

&c.  &c. (76) 

the  difterences  being  taken  as  in  Art.  67. 

Still  more  convenient   expressions  are  found  by  comparing 
Maclaurin's  Theorem  with  (75);  namely: 

w 

/"(r)=-L(6-T.^d  +  &c.) 

Ur 

/"'(T)  =  -l  (e-ie  +  ko.) 

/"(r)=l.(d-&c.) 
Ur 

/^(r)=i^(«-Ac.) 

&c.  &d.  (77) 

the  differences  being  found  according  to  the  schedule  in  Art  69, 
and  the  odd  differences,  a,  e,  e,  &c.,  being  interpolated  meanB« 
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The  preceding  formalsd  determine  the  derivatives  for  the  valae 
y  of  the  argument.  To  find  them  for  any  other  value,  we  have^ 
by  difierentiating  Maclauiin's  Formula  with  reference  to  nwj 

f{T  +  nw)  =f\T)  +riT)  .  nw  +  J/'"(r) .  n*u^  +  &c.       (78) 

in  which  we  may  substitute  the  values  of /'(r),/'(y),  &c.  from 
(76)  or  (77). 

In  like  manner,  by  successive  differentiations  of  (78)  we  ob- 
tain 

/"  (T+  nw)  =/"  (T)  +f"  (T).  nw  +  if^  (T).  n*w*  +  &c. 
/'"  (r+  nw)  =f"\T)  +/«'  (T).  nw  +  &o. 
Ac.  &c. 

76.  An  immediate  application  of  (76)  or  (77)  is  the  compu- 
tation of  the  differences  in  a  unit  of  time  of  the  functions  in  the 
Ephemeris;  for  this  difierence  is  nothing  more  than  the  first 
derivative,  denoted  above  by  the  symbol  /'. 

Example. — Find  the  difference  of  the  moon's  right  ascension 
in  one  minute  for  1856  March  5,  0*. 

We  have  in  Art  70,  for  T  =  March  6,  0*,  a  =  29*  6',71, 
e  =  +  0'.79,  e  =  —  0*.54,  and  m?  =  12*  =  720".  Hence,  by  the 
lirst  equation  of  (77), 

r(T)  =  ,i„  (29-  6'.71  —  OMS  —  0'.02)  =  2'.4258 

On  interpolation,  consult  also  Encke  in  the  Jahrbuch  for  188Q 
and  1837. 

STAR   CATALOGUES. 

77.  The  ITautical  Almanac  gives  the  position  of  only  a  small 
number  of  stars.  The  positions  of  others  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Catalogues  of  stars.  These  are  lists  of  stars  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  right  ascensions,  with  the  data  from  which 
their  apparent  right  ascensions  and  declinations  may  be  ob- 
tained for  any  ^ven  date.^ 

The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  so-called  fixed 
stars  are,  in  fact,  ever  changing:  1st,  by  preciession,  nutation, 
and  aberration  (hereafter  to  be  specially  treated  of),  which  are 
not  changes  in  the  absolute  position  of  the  stars,  but  are  either 
changes  in  the  circles  to  which  the  stars  are  referred  by  sphe- 
rical co-ordinated  (precession  and  nutation),  or  apparent  changes 
arising  from  the  observer's  motion  (aberration);    2d,  .by  the 
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proper  tnoticn  of  the  stars  themselves,  which  is  a  real  change  of 
the  star's  absolute  position. 

In  the  catalogues,  the  stars  are  referred  to  a  mean  equator 
and  a  mean  equinox  at  some  assumed  epoch.  The  place  of  a 
star  so  referred  at  any  time  is  called  its  mean  place  at  tliat  time ; 
that  of  a  star  referred  to  the  true  equator  and  true  equinox, 
its  true  place ;  that  in  which  the  star  appears  to  the  observer  in 
motion,  its  apparent  place.  The  mean  place  at  any  time  will  be 
found  from  that  of  the  catalogue  simply  by  applying  the  preces- 
sion and  the  proper  motion  for  the  interval  of  time  from  the 
epoch  of  the  catalogue.  The  true  place  will  then  be  found  by 
correcting  the  mean  place  for  nutation ;  and  finally  the  appa- 
rent place  will  be  found  by  correcting  the  true  place  for  aber- 
ration. 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  these  corrections,  Bessel  pro- 
posed the  following  very  simple  arrangement.  He  showed 
that  if 

o^y  d^  =  the  star's  mean  right  asc.  and  dec.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year, 
a,d=  the  apparent  right  asc.  and  dec.  at  a  time  r  of  that  year, 
r  =  the  time  from  tho  beginning  of  the  year  expressed  in  decimal 
parts  of  a  year, 
;iy  fi'  =  the  annual  proper  motion  of  the  star  in  right  asc  and  dec. 
respectively, 

then, 

d  =  d^+r,L'+Aa'+Bb'+Qf+Dd'  j      <^'^-> 

in  which  rt,  6,  c,  rf,  a',  6',  c',  d'  are  functions  of  the  star's  right 
ascension  and  declination,  and  may,  therefore,  be  computed  for 
each  star  and  given  with  it  in  the  catalogue ;  A^  Bj  Q  D^  JE 
are  functions  of  the  sun's  longitude,  the  moon's  longitude,  the 
longitude  of  the  moon's  ascending  node,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  all  of  which  depend  on  the  time,  so  that  -4,  JS,  Q  D,  JS 
may  be  regarded  simply  as  functions  of  the  time,  and  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  given  year  and  day;  J?  is  a 
very  small  correction,  usually  neglected,  as  it  can  never  ex- 
ceed 0".06. 

If  the  catalogue  does  not  give  the  constants  a,  6,  <r,  ^  a^,  b\  cfy 
d',  they  may  be  computed,  for  the  year  1860,  by  the  following 
formulfiB  (see  Chap.  XI.  p.  648): 
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a  =  4r.077  +  20".066  sin  •  tan  d  a'  =  20".066  cos  a 

b  =3  coa  o  tan  4  b'  =  —  Bin  » 

€  =  voB  •  sec  J  c'  =  tan  <  coa  ^  —  sin  •  sin  d 

d  =  nin  a  sec  d  df  =  cos  »  sin  S 

in  which  t  =  obliquity  of  the  eK^Iiptie.  Or  we  may  resort  to 
what  are  usnaHy  called  the  independent  constants^  and  dispense 
with  the  df  by  Cy  dy  a'y  V,  tfy  d'  altogetlier,  proceeding  then  by 
tbeformiila 

a  =  a„4-T/i  +/         +sr8m(©  +  tf)tan^+asin(jar+a)8ec^|    g 
i:=d^-\-  T/i  -\-i  COB d -{-  g cos(^G -^ d)  -)-Acos(-fl'+a)sin^  J  ^    ^ 

the  independent  constants  /,  ^,  G,  A,  Jffy  i  being  given  in  the 
Ephemeris,  together  with  the  value  of  r  for  the  given  date, 
expressed  decimally. 

It  shonld  be  observed  that  the  constants  OybyCydy  a'y  Vy  €\  d' 
are  not  absolutely  constant,  since  they  depend  on  the  right 
ascension  and  declination,  which  are  slowly  changing:  unless, 
therefore,  the  catalogue  which  contains  them  gives  also  their 
variations,  or  unless  the  time  to  which  we  wish  to  reduce  is  not 
very  remote  from  the  epoch  of  the  catalogue,  it  may  be  prefer- 
able to  use  the  independent  constants. 

In  forming  the  products  Aa^  Bby  &c.,  attention  must  of  course 
be  paid  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  factors.  The  signs  of  Ay  By 
Cy  D  are,  in  the  Ephemerides,  prefixed  to  their  logarithms ;  tod 
the  signs  of  a^  A,  c,  &c.  are  in  some  catalogues  (as  that  of  the 
British  Association)  also  prefixed  to  their  logarithms;  but  I 
shall  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  work,  mark  only  the  logarithms 
of  negative  fectors,  prefixing  to  them  the  letter  n. 

It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  B.  A.  C*  gives  the 

*  B.  A.  C. — BritUk  Association  Catalogne^  containing  S377  stars,  distributed  in  all 
parts  vf '&e  litaf«ii»;  a  yery  nseiVil  work,  but  aot  of  the  bigkest  degree  of  pretision. 
The  Greenwich  Catalogue^  f«Wriie4  from  iiMM  to  tine,  are  more  sdiaiblev  the«|^ 
less  cemprehensiTe.  For  the  places  of  cerfi»in.  fundamenti^  stars,  see  BksbbIi's 
Attete  Reftomonianm  and  its  continuation  by  WoLFBRa  and  Zbch. 

Lalaxdb's  nUtoirt  CiletU  contains  nearly  50,000  stars,  most  of  which  are  em- 
btiMd  im  ai  eatalvgne  pnbUshed  by  the  BrMish  Aaseokiiioni,  reduced,  under  the 
dirention  of  F.  Baily,  from  the  original  worh  of  lialandci  The  Konigsberg  Obserra- 
tions  embrace  the  series  known  as  Bbssel's  Zonbs,  the  most  extensiye  series  of 
ohsenrations  of  small  stars  yet  published.  The  original  obserratiouft  are  given  wfth 
iUa  for  fh A  redlMtieft,  \mk  mi  imp#rtast  pairt  of  tiMm  l»  g^n  In  W«rff»«^  /W> 
fifiMM  Mtdiat  Stiii^ntiM  ftxttrun  tn  Zoniw  RtgwmoHUam  tt  Bbssblio  ni^0*«— 16^  n  -|«16^ 
4tdin,  ^ksermtt.,  eontainiiMg  neariy  82,000  itan. 

See  also  Stbutb's  Catidi  ^tnfnOhy  sad  the  catalogMS  of  AftSHUuniBa,  RdMBia, 
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north  polar  distance  instead  of  the  declination,  or  r^-^  90*^  —  S^; 
and,  since  n  decreases  when  8  increases,  the  corrections  change 
their  sign.  This  has  been  provided  for  by  changing  the  signs  of 
/Lc',  a',  6',  (?',  d'  in  the  catalogue  itself.  Moreover,  in  this  cata- 
logue, a,  6,  a^,  6'  denote  Bes6el*s  c,  dy  c',  d^y  and  vice  versa  ;  and 
to  correspond  with  this,  the  -4,  -B,  C,  /)  of  the  British  Almauac 
denote  Bbssbl's  C,  /),  ^,  £.  The  same  inversion  also  exists  in 
the  American  Ephemeris  prior  to  the  year  1865,  but  iu  the  volume 
for  1865  the  original  notation  is  restored. 

Example. — ^Find  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declination 
of  a  Tauri  for  June  15,  1865,  from  Argelander's  Catalogue. 
This  star  is  Argel.  108 ;  whence  we  take  for 

Jan.  1,  1S30.     M«an  R.  A.  =r  4*  26"  IC.iS  Mmii  DecL  r=  +  IS^    9*  86'.0 

Prop.  moUon  =  -|- 0.006/  ^  -0.17/^ 

=  4-2     0.155  =       +      4  30  .55 

Jan.  1,  1865,  0^=:  4    28    10.586  if^  =  +  16    14    6  .55 

We  ne^  take  the  logarithms 

from  the  Catal.  logs,     a  0.5852  h     7.8794         e    8.4329  d    8.8068 

from  Am.  Ephem.  1    j  ^  ^  ^g-^  ^    ^^^3^         enO.2125  D  nl.8089 

for  Jane  15, 1866,  / 

from  the  CataL  logs,     a' 0.8934  6' fi9.9607  e    9.2019  <f    9.0878 

logs.  Aa  0.8229       Bh    6.8231       Cc  n8.G454        Dd  fiO.1147 
logs,  ^a' 0.6811       ^6' 910.9044        ^^1^9.4144        /><f  nO.3467 

•. 
Corr.  of  <v  ila  »  +  2-.  108,    Bb  z=z  +  0«.067,    Cc  =  -  0«.044.    Z>rf  =  ~  1'.302 
Corr.  of  do.  Aa'  ==  +  4".aQ,      ^6'  =  —  8".02,      CV  =  —  0".26,      J)ff:=z^  2".22 

We  have  also  from  the  catalogue  /jl  =  +  0*.005,  fi' =  —  O'MT. 
The  fraction  of  a  year  for  June  15,  1865,  is  r  =  0.46 ;  and  hence 

Jan.  1,  1865,          o^  =  4»  28"«  IC.SSS  ^^o  =  +  1^*1*'  ^"-^ 

Sum  of  oorr.  of  o^      =r      -f-      0 .824  Sum  of  eorr.  of  dg  =             —  6  .70 

rfi  ss      ^      0.002  Tu'  =r              ^  0  .08 

June  15,  1865          a  =  4  28    11  .411  if  =^  +  16    14  0  .77 

78.  When  the  greatest  precision  is  required,  we  should  con- 
sider the  change  in  the  star's  place  even  in  a  fraction  of  a  day, 
and  therefore  also  the  change  while  the  star  is  passing  from  one 

meridian  to  another ;  also  the  secular  variation  and  the  changes 

• . 

PiAZZi,  Santini  ;  and  the  published  obserrations  of  the  prinoipal  obsenrateries.  See 
also  a  list  of  eatalogaes  In  the  introduction  to  the  B.  A.  C. 
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in  the  precession  and  in  the  logarithms  of  the  constants.  Fur- 
ther»  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  annual  precession  of  the  cata- 
logues is  for  a  mean  year  of  365"^  6\8.  But  for  a  fuller  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  see  Chapter  XI. 


CHAPTER   III. 

nGURE  AND  DniENSIOKS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

79.  The  apparent  positions  of  those  heavenly  bodies  which  are 
within  mecLSwrable  distances  from  the  earth  are  different  for  ob- 
servers on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and,  thereftn-e, 
1>efore  we  can  compare  observations  taken  in  different  places  we 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  geodetical  works  for  th^ 
methods  by  which  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  earth  have  been 
obtained,  and  shall  here  assume  such  of  the  results  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  apply. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  very  nearly  that  of  an  ohlate  spheroid^ 
that  is,  an  ellipsoid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  its  minor  axis.  The  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the 
earth's  axis  is  nearly  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  the 
equatorial  and  the  minor  axis  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth. 
Accurate  geodetical  measurements  have  shown  that  there  are 
small  deviations  from  the  regular  ellipsoid ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
ibr  the  purposes  of  astronomy  to  assume  all  the  meridians  to  be 
ellipses  with  the  mean  dimensions  deduced  from  all  the  measures 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  earth. 

80.  Let  EPQP',  Fig.  11,  be  one  of  the  elliptical  meridians  of 
the  earth,  EQ  the  diameter  of  the  equator,  PP'  the  polar 
diameter,  or  axis  of  the  earthy  C  the  centr^  F  a  focus  of  the 
ellipse.    Let 

a  =  the  semi-ninjor  axis,  or  equatorial  radius,  =  CE^ 
b  =  the  serai-minor  axis,  or  polar  radius,         =  CP, 
c  ==  the  compression  of  the  earth,        « 
e  =  the  eccentricity  of  the  meridian. 
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By  tbe  compression  is  meant  the  difference  of  the  equatorial 

and  polar  radii  expressed  in  parts 
Wig.  11.  of  the  equatorial  radius  as  onity,  or 

a  a 

The  eccentricity  of  the  meridian  is 

•jg*    the  distance  of  either  focus  from 

the  centre,  also  expressed  in  parts 

of  the  equatorial   radius,  or,   in 

Fig.  11, 

CF 
CE 


But,  since  PF=  CUj  we  have, 


Pd^ 


that  is, 


CS^ 


CE^ 


J« 


CS" 


or 


1— i.=»i-.(i-.cy 


(81> 


By  a  combination  of  all  the  most  reliable  measures,  Bessei. 
deduced  the  most  probable  form  of  the  spheroid^  or  that  which 
most  nearly  represents  all  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.    He  found* 


—  t»  1  — C  : 

a 


298.1528 
299.1528 


or 


whence,  by  (81), 

log  e  =  8^12206 


299.1528 
e  ^.0816967 

log|/(l. 


ee)  =  9.9985458 


*  Atirotumitehe  Nachrithten,  N«.  49S.     flise  also  Bsdce't  TWMts  M  tiM  dimensioDi 
of  the  tenvflirial  spheroid  in  tte  Jak^huh  Inr  ISfiS* 
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The  absolute  lengths  of  the  semi-axes,  according  to  Bessel,  are, 

a  =  6377897.15  metres  =  6974682.34  yds.  =  3962.802  miles 
ft  =6356078.96      "       =6951218.06    «     =3949.555    *' 

81.  To  find  the  reduction  of  the  kUUudefor  the  compression  of  the 
earth. 

Let  -4,  Fig.  11,  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  AT  the 
tangent  to  the  meridian  at  that  point ;  AO^  perpendicular  to  A  7", 
the  normal  to  the  earth's  surface  at  A.  A  plane  touching  the 
earth's  surface  at  A  is  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  that  point 
(Art.  8),  and  therefore  A  0,  which  is  perpendicular  to  that  plane, 
represents  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer  at  A.  This  vertical 
line  does  not  coincide  with  the  radius,  except  at  the  equator  and 
the  poles.  If  we  produce  CS,  OA,  and  CA  to  meet  the  celestial 
sphere  in  E\  Zj  and  Z'  respectively,  tlie  angle  ZO'E'  is  the 
declination  of  the  zenith,  or  (Art.  7)  the  geographical  latitude,  and 
Z  is  the  geographical  zemth ;  the  angle  Z'CE'  is  the  declination 
of  the  geocentric  zenith  Z\  and  is  called  the  geocentric  or  reduced 
latitude;  and  ZAZ'  =  CAO  is  called  the  reduction  of  the  latitude. 
It  is  evident  that  the  geocentric  is  always  less  than  the  geogra- 
phical latitude. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  as  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates, the  centre  being  the  origin,  and  denote  by  x  the  abscissa, 
and  by  y  the  ordinate  of  any  point  of  the  curve,  by  a  and  b  the 
semi-major  and  semi-minor  axes  respectively,  the  equation  of 
the  ellipse  is 


If  we  put 


^  =  the  geographical  latitude, 
/  =  the  geocentric  " 


w^e  have,  since  f  is  the  angle  which  the  normal  makes  with  the 
axis  of  abscissse, 

dx  . 

tan  f  = 

dy 
and  from  the  triangle  ACB^ 

tan/=  -?^ 

X 
Voi.  I.— 7 
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Differentiating  the  equation  of  the  ellipse,  we  have 

y  _      l^  dx 

w  ^   dy 

or 

tan  y  =  —  tan  f»  =  {1  —  <»)  tan  ^  (82) 

a* 

which  determines  the  relation  between  f  and  f '. 

To  find  the  difference  f  —  f\  or  the  redoetioii  of  the  latitode, 
we  have  recourse  to  the  general  development  in  series  of  an 
equation  of  the  form 

tan  X  ^=p  tan  y 

which  [PI.  Trig.  Art  254]  is 

X  —  jf  =  ^  »in  2y  +  J  g"  sin  4y  H-  *5e. 
in  which 

9  =  ' 


P+1 

Applying  this  to  the  development  of  (82),  we  find,  after  divid- 
ing by  sin  V  to  reduce  the  terms  of  the  series  to  seconds, 

^  -  f'  =  -  T^,  Bin  2^  -  -^  sin  4^  -  Ac  (88) 

sm  1"  2  sm  1" 

in  which 


?  =  ■ 


1,4.1       1— 4jt^i  2— €• 

Employing  Beb8El*b  value  of  e,  we  find 

^  =  690".65 ?^  =  —  l'M6 


sin  1"  2  sin  1" 

and,  the  subsequent  terms  being  insensible,' 

^  —  /  =  690".65  sin  2^  —  l'M6  sin  4f  (88*) 

by  which  f  —  f '  is  readily  computed  for  given  values  of  f .  Its 
value  will  be  found  in  our  Table  HI.  Vol.  11.  for  any  given 
value  of  f . 

Example. — ^Find  the  reduced  latitude  when  f  =  86®.    We  find 
by  (83),  or  Table  HI., 

^  —  f '  =  648".26  =  W  48^.2* 

and  hence  the  reduced  or  geocentric  latitude 

f '  =  84*  4y  11".76 
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82.  To  Jmdiherwdius  of  (he  terrestrial  ep^ 
Let 

p  s=z  ibe  radios  for  the  latitude  ^  z=  AC. 
We  hanre 


To  express  x  and  y  in  terms  of  f ,  we  have  from  the  equation  of 
the  ellipse  and  its  differential  equation^  after  substituting  1  **  e^ 

for-, 

^  =  (1  —  €«)  tan  ^ 

X 

from  which  by  a  simple  elimination  we  find 

•  a  cos  y 

*  "~  |/(1  —  c«  sinV) 
(1  —  O  g  sin^ 


and  hence 


by  which  the  value  of  p  may  be  computed.    The  logarithm  of 
p,  putting  a  =  1,  is  given  in  our  Table  III.  Vol.  EL 

But  the  logarithm  of  p  m«y  be  more  eonveniently  fooatd  by  a 
series.     If  in  (84)  we  substitute 

^=1— /• 
sinV  =  4  (1  —  COB  2^) 

we  findy  putting  a  =  1, 

^      ^' LI +/• +  (!-/»)  COS  2f  J 

Now  {PI.  Trig.  Art  260)  if  we  have  an  expression  of  the  form 
X=  x/{\  -f  m«  —  2m  COB  C)  {A) 
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we  have,  if  Jf  =  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  of  loga- 
rithms, 

log  Jr=— -M^mcos  C+ h f-Ac.|      (B) 

by  which  we  may  develop  the  logarithms  of  the  numerator  and 
denonilnator  of  Uie  above  radical. 
Hence  we  find 

log  p  =  log        ^   +  MUm  —  m')  cos  2f  —  ^  ~^   cos 4fr 

1+7  \  2 

H —  cos  6^  —  &c.  I 

in  which  we  have  put  for  brevity 

m  = ^  m' =. ^ 

1+/*  1+/ 

Restoring  the  value  of  /  =  |/  (1  ~~  ^  ^^^  computing  the 
numerical  values  of  the  coefficients,  we  find 

log  p  =  9.9902747  +  0.0007271  cos  2^  —  0.0000018  cos  4f     (85) 

as  given  by  Enckb  in  the  Jahrbuch  for  1852. 

The  values  of  f  and  f'  maj  also  be  determined  under  another 
form  which  will  hereafter  be  found  useful. 

We  have  in  Fig.  11,  /p  sin  f'  =y^  p  cos  f '  =  a:,  or 

,        rt  (1  —  6*)  sin  9>  \ 

1)  sm  «/  =  — ^^^ ^ — —  I 

^(l-e.8mV)  .86) 

.  a  COS  9>  ( 

p  cos  Of  = 1 

^      ^      v'Cl  — «'8i^V)  / 

which  may  be  put  under  a  simple  form  by  introducing  an  auxi- 
liary if/,  so  that 


mn  4^  =  6  sm  ^ 

/t>ain  f*  =  a  (1  —  e*)  sin  ^sec4  ^     (87) 

p  cos  f '  =  a  cos  ^  sec  4 


1 


We  can  also  deduce  fi*om  these, 


p  sin  (^  —  f')  =  }  ae»  sin  2f  sec  4 
P  cos  (9>  —  </)  =  a  cos  + 


}      (88) 
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Hence,  also,  the  following: 

P  =  aJ( j^SlI. )  (89> 

'^  \  \  COS  f>'  COS  (^  —  /)  /  ^      ^ 

83.  To  find  the  length  of  the  normal  terminating  in  the  axis^  for  a 
git  en  latitude. 

Putting 

N=  the  normal  =  AO  (Fig.  11), 

we  have  evidently 

COS  ^  |/(1  —  e*  sm'  ^) 

or,  employing  the  auxiliary  i^  of  the  preceding  article, 

jy  =  a  8CC  4» 

84.  To  find  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  intersection  of  the 
normal  with  the  axis. 

Denoting  this  distance  by  ai  (so  that  i  denotes  the  distance 
when  a  =  1),  we  have  in  Fig.  11, 

ai  =  CO 
and,  firom  the  triangle  ACOj 

ai  =  ^  ^^"  ^^  ^  ^'^ 
cos  f> 

or,  by  (88), 

ae*  sin  «p  .  .  ^,, 

ai  =  -77^ ,   :  ,    .  =  ««•  sm  f»  sec  4^  (91) 

|/(1  —  e*  sin*  f))  ^        ^  ^    ^ 

85.  7b  ^nrf  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  for  a 
given  latitude. — Denoting  this  radius  by  jB,  w^  have,  from  the  dif- 
ferential calculus, 

J>Jy 

n-here  we  employ  the  notation  D^y,  D*  y  to  denote  the  first 
and  second  differential  coefficients  of  y  relatively  to  z.  "We 
have  from  the  equation  of  the  ellipse 


a?      y  "'"  ay 
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whence 

Observing  that  6*  =  a*  (1  —  e*),  we  find,  by  substituting  the  values 
of  X  and  y  in  terms  of  ^  (p.  99), 

R^   /^^"'.^\,  (92) 

Example. — ^Find*the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  latitude  of 

Greenwich,  ^  =  51°  28'  88".2,  taking  a  =  6377897  metres.     We 

find 

B  =  6373850  metrea 

86.  Abnormal  deviations  of  the  phtmb  line. — Granting  the  geo- 
metrical figure  of  the  earth  to  be  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion whose  dimensions,  taking  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  are  as 
given  in  Art.  80,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  direction  of  the 
plumb  line  at  any  point  of  the  surface  always  coincides  precisely 
with  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid-  It  would  do  so,  indeed,  if  the 
earth  were  an  exact  ellipsoid  composed  of  perfectly  homoge- 
neous matter,  or  if,  originally  homogeneous  and  plastic,  it  has 
assumed  its  present  form  solely  under  the  influence  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  combined  with  the  rotation  on  its  axis. 
But  experience  has  shown*  that  the  plumb  line  mostly  deviates 
from  the  noraial  to  the  regular  ellipsoid,  not  only  towards  the 
north  or  south,  but  also  towards  the  east  or  west ;  so  that  the 
apparent  zenith  as  indicated  by  the  plumb  line  diiiers  from  the 
true  zenith  corresponding  to  the  normal  both  in  declination  and 
right  ascension.  These  deviations  are  due  to  local  irregularities 
both  in  the  figure  and  the  density  of  the  earth.  Their  amount  is, 
however,  very  smaH,  seldom  reaching  more  than  3"  of  arc  in 
any  direction. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  these  deviations  at  a 
given  place,  observations  are  made  at  a  number  of  places  as 
nearly  as  possible  symmetrically  situated  around  it,  and,  as- 
suming the  dimensions  of  the  general  ellipsoid  to  be  as  we  have 
given  them,  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line  at  the  given  place  is 
deduced  from  its  direction  at  each  of  the  assumed  places  (by 

♦  ir.S.  Coast  Survey  Report  fof  1S68,  p.  14* 
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the  aid  of  the  geodetic  measures  of  its  distanoe  and  direction 
from  each) ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  latitude  and  long!* 
tude  of  the  place  are  deduced  from  those  of  each  ^f  the  assumed 
places :  then  the  mean  of  all  the  resulting  latitudes  is  the  geodetic 
hUiiudey  and  the  mean  of  all  the  resulting  longitudes  is  the  geodetic 
longUudCj  of  the  place.  These  quantities,  then,  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  true  nonnal  of  the  regular  ellipsoid ; 
the  geodetic  latitude  being  the  angle  which  this  normal  makes 
^ith  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  the  geodetic  longitude  being 
the  angle  which  the  meridian  plane  containing  this  normal 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  first  meridian.  The  geodetic  lati- 
tude is  identical  with  the  geographical  latitude  as  we  have  defined 
it  in  Art  81. 

The  astronomical  latitude  of  a  place  is  the  declination  of  the 
apparent  zenith  indicated  by  the  actual  plumb  line ;  but,  unless 
when  the  contrary  is  stated,  it  will  be  hereafter  understood  to  be 
identical  with  the  geographieal  or  geodetic  latitude. 

It  has  recently  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  earth  differs 
sensibly  from  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution;*  but  no  deduction  of 
this  kind  can  be  safely  made  until  the  anomalous  deviations  of 
the  plumb  line  above  noticed  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
discussion. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

REDUCTION  OF  OBSERVATIONS  TO  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

87.  The  places  of  stars  given  in  the  Ephemerides  are  those  in 
which  the  stars  would  be  seen  by  an  observer  at  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  are  called  ^eocen^ru?,  or  iruey  places.  Those  observed 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  called  observed,  or  apparent^ 
places. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  geocentric  places  of 
the  Ephemeris  are  also  called  apparent  places  when  it  is  intended 

*  S^ft  Astr.  Nmik.  N».  1808. 
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to  distinguish  them  from  mean  places,  a  distinction  which  will 
be  considered  hereafter  (Chap.  XI.). 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  we  frequently  use  the  terms  true 
and  apparent  as  relative  terms  only;  as,  for  example,  in  treating 
of  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  place  of  a  star  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  may  be  called  true,  and  that  in  which  it 
would  be  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  there  no 
atmosphere,  may  in  relation,  to  the  former  be  called  apparent; 
but  in  considering  the  effect  of  refraction,  the  star's  place  as  it 
would  be  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  there  no  atmo- 
sphere may  be  called  true,  and  the  place  as  affected  by  the  re- 
fraction may  in  relation  to  the  former  be  called  apparent;  and 
similarly  in  other  cases. 

PARALLAX. 

88.  The  parallax  of  a  star  is,  in  general,  the  difference  of  the 
directions  of  the  straight  lines  drawn  to  the  star  from  two  different 
points.  The  difference  of  direction  of  two  straight  lines  being 
simply  the  angle  contained  between  them,  we  may  also  define 
parallax  as  the  angle  at  the  star  contained  by  the  lines  drawn  to 
the  two  points  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  viewed. 

In  astronomy  we  frequently  use  the  term  parallax  to  express 
the  difference  of  altitude  or  of  zenith  distance  of  a  star  seen 
from  the  surface  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  respectively; 
and,  in  order  to  express  parallax  in  respect  to  other  co-ordi- 
nates, proper  qualifying  terms  are  added,  as  "  parallax  in  decli- 
nation," &c. 
Assuming  (at  first)  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  let  -4,  Fig.  12,  be 
the  position  of  the  observer  on  its  surface, 
Fig.  12.  ^J  ^YyQ  centre,  CAZ  the  vertical  line,  and  S  a 

star  within  a  measurable  distance  CS  from 
the  centre.  AH'^  a  tangent  to  the  surface 
at  -4,  and  Cff,  parallel  to  it,  drawn  through 
the  centre,  may  each  be  regarded  as  lying 
in  the  plane  of  the  celestial  horizon  (note, 
p.  19).  The  true  or  geocentric  altitude  of 
the  star  above  the  celestial  horizon  is  then 
the  angle  SCH^  and  the  apparent  altitude  is 
the  angle  SAH\  In  this  case  the  directions  of  the  star  from  C 
and  from  A  are  compared  witli  each  other  by  referring  them  to  two 
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lines  which  have  a  common  direction,  ue.  parallel  lines.  But  a 
still  more  direct  method  of  comparison  is  obtained  by  referring 
them  to  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  as  CAZ,  Z  being  the 
zenith.  We  then  call  ZCS  the  true  and  ZAS  the  apparent 
zenith  distance,  and  these  are  evidently  the  complements  of  the 
true  and  apparent  altitudes  respectively. 
In  the  figure  we  have  at  once 

ZAS^ZCS^ASC   , 

that  is,  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance  or  altitude  is  the  angle 
at  the  star  subtended  by  the  radius  of  the  earth.  When  the  star 
is  in  the  horizon,  as  at  -ff ',  the  radius,  being  at  right  angles  to 
AH'^  subtends  the  greatest  possible  angle  at  the  star  for  the  same 
distance,  and  this  maximum  angle  is  called  the  horizontal  parallax. 
The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  a  star  is  the  maximum  angle 
subtended  at  the  star  by  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth. 

89,  To  find  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  a  star  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Let 

JT  =  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 

A  =  the  given  distance  of  the  star  from  the  earth's  centre, 

a  =  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth, 

we  have  from  the  triangle  CAH'  in  Fig.  12,  if  CA  is  the 
equatorial  radius, 


sm  IT  =  _ 
J 


«  (93) 


The  value  of  tt  given  in  the  Ephemeris  is  always  that  which  is 
given  by  this  formula  when  for  J  we  employ  the  distance  of  the 
star  at  the  instant  for  which  the  parallax  is  given. 

90.  To  find  the  paraUax  in  altitude  or  zenith  distance^  the  earth  being 
regarded  as  a  sphere. 
Let 

C  =  the  true  zenith  distance  =  ZCS  (Fig.  12), 

C  =  the  apparent  zenith  distance  ==  ZAS, 
p  =  the  parallax  in  alt.  or  z.  d.     =  CSA, 
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The   triangle    SAG  gives,  observing   that   the   aBgle  SAG 
sin  p 


-T  =  Bin  jc 


or, 
If  we  put 


aiii  C'       J 
sin  j>  =  sin  (C*  —  C)  =  ^^  ^  sin  C'  (9-^) 


A  =  the  true  altitude, 

K  =.  the  apparent  altitude, 

then  it  follows  also  that 

sin  p  =  sin  {h  —  A')  =  sin  k  cos  h'  (95) 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  parallax  is  so  small  that  we 
may  consider  n:  and  jo  to  be  proportional  to  their  sines  [PL  Trig. 
Art.  55]  'y  and  then  we  have 

I?  =  TT  sin  C'  =  ^  cos  h!  (96) 

Since  when  ^'  =  90°  we  have  sin  ^'  =  1,  and  when  ^'  =  0,  sin 
^'  =  0,  it  follows  that  the  parallax  is  a  maximum  when  the  star 
is  in  the  horizon,  and  zero  when  the  star  is  in  the  zenith. 

Example. — Given  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  Venus, 
C  =  64°  43',  and  the  horizontal  parallax  tt  =  20'\0;  find  the 
geocentric  zenith  distance. 

logtr  1.8«10 

C  =  64°  43'  0"0  log  sin  C'  9.9563 

p=  18.1  logp  1.2573 

C  =  64  42  41.9 

When  the  true  zenith  distance  is  given,  to  compute  the  paral- 
lax, we  may  firet  use  this  true  zenith  distance  as  the  apparent, 
and  find  an  approximate  value  of  p  by  the  formula /?  =  tt  sin  ^; 
then,  taking  the  approximate  value  of  ^'  =  {^  —  y,  we  compute  a 
more  exact  value  of  p  by  the  formula  (94)  or  (96).  This  second 
approximation  is  unnecessary  in  all  cases  except  that  of  the 
moon,  and  the  parallax  of  the  moon  is  so  great  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  as  in 
the  following  more  general  investigation  of  the  subject. 

91.  In  consequence  of  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  the 
vertical  line  of  the  observer  does  not  pass  through  the  centre, 
and  therefore  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  cannot  be  directly 
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referred  to  this  fine.  If,  however,  we  refer  it  to  the  radius  drawn 
from  the  place  of  observation  (or  CAZ\  Fig.  11),  the  zenith  dis- 
tance is  that  measured  firom.  the  geocentric  zenith  of  the  place ; 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  geogn^)hical  zenith.  Hence 
we  shall  here  consider  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  to  be  the 
angle  which  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  the  star  makes  \nih  the  straight  line  drawn  throngh  the  centre 
of  the  earth  paraUd  to  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer:  These  two 
vertical  lines  are  conceived  to  meet  the  celestial  sphere  in  the 
same  point,  namely,  the  geographical  zenith,  which  is  the 
common  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  Thus  both  the  true  and  the  apparent  zenith 
distanced  will  be  measured  upon,  the  celestial  sphere  from  the 
pole  of  the  horizon. 

The  azimuth  of  a  star  is,  in  general,  the  angle  which  a  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  star  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian. When  such  a  vertical  plane  is  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  it  does  not  eoiHcide  with  that  drawn  at  the  place  of 
observation,  since,  by  definition  (Art.  S),  the  vertical  plane  passes 
through  the  vertical  line,  and  the  vertical  lines  are  not  coincident. 
Ilence  we  shall  have  to  consider  a  parallax  in  azimuth  as  well  as 
in  zenith  distance. 

92.  To  Jbid  the  parallax  of  a  star  in  zenith  distance  and  azimuth 
when  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  are  given^  and  the  earth 
13  regarded  as  a  spheroid.* 

Let  the  star  be  referred  to  three  co-ordinate  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other :  the  first,  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  the 
observer;  the  second,  the  plane  of  the  meridian;  the  third,  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical.  Let  the  axis  of  x  be  the  meridian 
line,  or  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian  and  the  plane 
of  the  horizon;  the  axis  of  y,  the  east  and  west  line ;  the  axis 
of  Zy  the  vertical  line.  Let  the  positive  axis  of  x  be  towards  the 
south;  the  positive  axis  of  y,  towards  the  west;  the  positive 
axis  of  Zj  towards  the  zenith.    Let 

J'  =  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  origin,  which  is 

the  place  of  observation, 
C  =  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  star, 
A'  =  the  apparent  azimuth     '^  ''  '^ 

*  The  iDTestigaUoQ  which  foUows  is  nearl/  the  same  M  that  of  Olbsbs,  to  whom 
the  method  iteelf  iff  dae. 
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then,  x'  y\  z'  denoting  the  co-ordinates  of  the  star  in  this  system, 
we  have,  by  (39), 

a/  =  J'  sin  C*  cos  A' 
3^  =  J'  sin  C*  sin  A' 
j8f'  =  J'  cos  C' 

Again,  let  the  star  be  referred  by  rectangular  co-ordinates  to 
another  system  of  planes  parallel  to  the  former,  the  origin  now 
being  the  centre  of  the  eartli.  In  the  celestial  sphere  these 
planes  still  represent  the  horizon,  the  meridian,  and  the  prime 
vertical.    If  then  in  this  system  we  put 

J  =  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  origin, 
C  ==  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  star, 
A  =  the  true  azimuth  "        " 

and  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  star  in  this  system  by  x,  ^, 
and  2,  we  have,  as  before, 

X  =  J  sin  C  cos  A 
y  =  J  sin  C  sin  A 
jg:  =  J  cos  C 

Now,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  observation  in  this  last 
system,  being  denoted  by  a,  6,  c,  we  have 

a  =  />  sin  (f>  —  f>')         6  =  0  c  =  /u  cos  (^  —  f ') 

in  which  p  =  the  earth's  radius  for  the  latitude  y  of  the  place  of 
observation,  and  ^ '  is  the  geocentric  latitude,  y>  —  y '  being  the 
reduction  of  the  latitude,  Art.  81 ;  and  the  formulae  of  transforma- 
tion from  this  second  system  to  the  first  are  (Art.  33) 

X  =  sf  -\-  a  y=y'-f6  g  =z  gf  -^  c 

or,  of  =x  —  a  3^=y  —  6         :if  =zz  —  c 

whence,  substituting  the  above  values  of  the  co-ordinates, 

J'  sin  C  cos  A'  =  J  sin  ^  cos  A  —  p  sin  (f  —  f ')  ^ 

J'  sin  C  sin  A'  =  A  sin  C  sin  ii  >      (97) 

J'  cos  C'  =  J  cos  C  —  p  cos  (9>  —  9>')  j 

which  are  the  general  relations  between  the  true  and  apparent 
zenith  distances  and  azimuths.  All  the  quantities  in  the  second 
members  being  given,  the  first  two  equations  determine  J'sin  ^', 
and  A ' ;  and  then  from  this  value  of  J'sin  (^\  and  tliat  of  ji'cos  ^' 
given  by  the  thii'd  equation,  J'  and  {['  are  determined. 
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But  it  18  convenient  to  introduce  the  horizontal  parallax 
instead  of  J.  For,  if  we  put  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth 
=  1,  we  have 

1 

sin  ff  =  — 

and  hence,  if  we  divide  the  equations  (97)  hy  J,  and  put 


we  have 


'-; 


} 


/  sin  C'  cos  A'  =  sin  C  cos  A  — p  sin  r  sin  (f  —  f ') 

/  sin  r  sin  A'  =  sin  C  sin  A  V     (98) 

/  cos  ^  =  cos  C  —  />  sin  IT  cos  (^  —  ^'} 

To  obtain  expressions  for  the  difference  between  f  and  f '  and 
between  A  and  A',  that  is,  for  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance 
and  azimuth,  multiply  the  first  equation  of  (98)  by  sin  Ay  the 
second  by  cos  Ay  and  subtract  the  first  product  from  the  second ; 
again,  multiply  the  first  by  cos  -4,  the  second  by  sin  Ay  and  add 
the  products:  we  find 

/  sin  C'  sin  (A'  —  A)  =  p  sm  k  sin  (^  —  /)  sin  A  1 

/  sin  C  cos  {A'  —  A)  =  sin  f  —  /t>  sin  k  sin  (f  —  /)  cos  A      )      ^    ) 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  sin  J  (A'  —  -4),  the  second  by 
cos  J  (-4'  — A)y  and  adding  the  products,  we  find,  after  dividing 
the  sum  by  cos  J  {A^  —  A)j 

cos  i  (A'  +  A) 


f  sin  C'  =  sin  C  —  p  sin  k  sin  (^  —  f ') 


cos  1  (A'  —  A) 


which  with  the  third  equation  of  (98)  will  determine  (^'. 
If  we  assume  y  such  that 

tan  r  =  tan  (,,  -  f')  ^'^  H^' +  A)  (jOQ) 

we  have  the  following  equations  for  determining  f ' : 


/  sin  C  =  sin  C  —  /»  sin  w  cos  (y  —  f')  tan  jr 
f  cos  C'  =  cos  C  —  />  sin  JT  cos  (y  —  ^') 

which,  hy  the  process  employed  in  deducing  (99),  give 

^  •    /»*       ^  •  /  /\  sin  (C  —  J') 

/smCr  — 0=  /o  sin  ff  cos  (?  — /) — ^^— 

/  cos  (r  -  0  =  1  - />  sin  *  cos  (y»  - /)  5^^^-i:^ 


}    (101) 


(102) 
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By  multiplj'ing  the  first  of  these  \iy  sin  J  (^;'  —  C)i  the  second 
by  cos  I  (C'  —  C),  arid  adding  the  products,  we  find,  after  dividing 
byco8i(C'-a 

f^i_  p  8t"  ^  COS  (y  —  yp  cog  [t  (c"  +  c)  —  r] 

cos  ;r  COB  i  (jC*  —  C) 

or  multiplying  by  J, 

J'  =  J     />oo«(f>-y')€t)8[Hr  +  c)-r]  ,103) 

cos  7'  COS  i  (C  —  C) 

The  equations  (99)  determiue  rigorously  the  parallax  in 
azimuth ;  then  (100)  and  {102)  determine  the  parallax  in  zenith 
distance,  and  (103)  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  observer. 

The  relation  between  J  and  J'  may  be  expressed  under  a  more 
simple  form.  By  multiplying  the  first  of  the  equations  (101)  by 
cos  Y9  the  second  by  sin  ;^,  the  difterence  of  the  products  gives 

j'  =  j™g^  (104) 

sin  (r  —  r) 

98.  The  preceding  formulie  may  be  developed  in  series. 

Put 

p  sin  n  sin  (f  —  /) 
m  = : — 

sm  C 

then  (99)  become 

/sin  C  sin  {A'  —  -4)  =  m  sin  C  sin  A 
/  sin  r  cos  (A'  -—  A)  =  sin  C  (1  —  m  cos  A) 
whence 

tan(A'-A)  =  -  (li)5) 

1  —  m  cos  -A 

and  therefore  [PI.  Trig.  Art  258],  A*  —  A  being  in  seconds, 

,,        .       mslnji    .  nfsin2^   ,  if^stnSil   ,   .  ,-^. 

To  develop  y  in  series,  we  take 

^      ,  ,.  cos  [il  +  J  M' —  ;!)] 

tan  r  =  tan  (9>  —  f ') 7.  ,, j— ^ 

cos  }  (A'  —  A) 

=  tan  (f  —  ^')  [cos  ii  --  sin  ii  tan  }  {A!  —  -4)] 
whence,  by  interchanging  arcs  and  tangents  according  to  the 
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formulfe  tan~*  y  =  y  —  } ^  +  &c.,  tan  x  =  x  +  ix^  +  &c.  fPl. 
Trig.  Arts.  209,2181 

/  /N  1        (9>  —  spOV  sin  ff  sin*  ^  sin  1"    ,    .         ^,_^^ 

2  Bin  C 

where  the  second  term  of  the  series  is  multiplied  by  sin  1" 
because  f  and  f  —  f'  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  seconds. 
Again,  if  we  put 

fi  sfp  IT  cos  (jp  *—  yQ 

COS/ 

wa  find  from  (102) 

t«i  (C,_  c)  =  /'^^'^^^7^\  <108) 

^  l_ncos(C-.r)  .  ^ 

whence^  ^'  —  f  being  in  seconds, 

n8itt(C-r)   ,  n'sin2(C--r)  ,  «'sin8(C-r)  ,  u^     ,.Ans 
^-^-       sinr       +       2sinr       +       3  sin  1"       +*"'    ^^®^^ 

Adding  the  squares  of  the  equations  (102),  we  have 
/•  =  ( j)*  =  1  ~  2  n  cos  (C  -  r)  +  n« 
whence  [equations  {A)  and  (-B),  Art  82] 
log  if  =  Jog  J  —  Jf  (n  coB(C  -  r)  +  ^'  ^^^  ^  ^^  -"  ^)  4.  Ac.)   (110) 

wher%  3f  =the  modulus  of  common  logarithms. 

94.  The  second  term  of  the  series  (107)  is  of  wholly  inappre- 
ciable efiect ;  so  that  we  may  consider  as  exact  the  formula 

r  =  (f-f>Oc<»^  (111) 

and  the  rigorous  formulfle  (106)  and  (108)  may  be  readily  com- 
puted under  the  following  form : 

Put 

.     .  .       /»  sin  ff  sin  («  —  /)  cos  A 

sm  ^  =  m  cos  J[  =  *- ^ ^^ 

sin  C 
then  ^  ^   (112) 

sin  ^  tan  A 
i»n{A'—A)=^      .        =  tan  *  tan  (46"  +  J  *)  tan  A 
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Put 

sm  ^'  =  n  COB  (C  —  /')  =  ^ ^ — JLJ.^^ — ^^ — U 

cos/' 
then 

tan(r-^C)  =  ^""^^^"^^-"^>  )    (113) 

^^       ^^  1  --  Bin  *' 

c=  tan  *'  ton  (46^  +  1  ^)  ton  (C  — rV 

Example. — ^In  latitude  ^=7  88®  59',  given  for  the  moon,  A  = 
320°  18',  (:  =  29°  80',  and  ;r  =  68'  87".2,  to  find  the  parallax  in 
azimuth  and  zenith  distonce. 

We  have  (Table  HI.)  for  ^  =  88®  69',  f  -  ?>'  =  11'  15",  log  p 
=  9.999428:  hence  by  (111)  r  =  8'89".8  and  (7  —  7-  =  29®  21' 
20".7 ;  with  which  we  proceed  by  (112)  and  (118)  as  follows : 

log p  sin  IT  8.28118  log p  sinir  8.281179 

log8i]i(0  — f)        7.61488  logoo8(^  — f)  9.999008 

logcoseoC  0.80766  log  sec  y  O.OOOOOl 

log  cos  ^  0.88615  logco8(C  — r)  0.940818 

^  =  18",  log  sin  &  5.98987    ^'=  51'  1". 6,  log  sin  ^  8.171491 

logtmn^  5.98987  log  Un  ^  8.171589 

log  tan  (450  +  H)  0.00004  log  Un  (45<>  +  )  ^)   a006446 

log  tan  ^  fi9.91919  log  Un  (C  —  y)  9.750087 

log  tan  {A'  —  A)  fi5.86910  log  tan  (C  —  C)  7.928072 

A'^A  =  —  14".91  C  —  C  =  29'  7". 79 

A'  =  820*^17'  45".09  C  =  29<»  59'  7".79 

It  is  evident  that  we  may,  without  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy, 
omit  the  factors  cos  (y  —  y>')  and  cos  y  in  the  computation  of  sin  d'. 

If  we  neglect  the  compression  of  the  earth  in  this  example, 
we  find  by  (94)  !:'  —  C=^  29'  17".9,  which  is  10"  in  error.  • 

95.  To  find  the  parallax  of  a  star  m  zenith  distance  and  azimuth 
when  the  apparent  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  are  given^  the  earth 
being  regarded  as  a  spheroid. 

If  we  multiply  the  first  of  the  equations  (101)  by  cos  f '  and  the 
second  by  sin  f',  the  difference  of  the  products  gives 

Din  (r    0— ^ ^'" "" ^^^  (y~yO  sintr-r) 

cos;' 

for  which,  since  cos  (^  —  y')  and  cos  y  are  each  nearly  equal  to 
unity,  we  may  take,  without  sensible  error, 

sin  (Z'  —  C)=p  sin  jc  sin  (C*  —  y)  (114) 
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in  which  ;*  has  the  value  found  by  (111),  or,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, by  the  formula 

Again,  if  we  multiply  the  first  of  the  equations  (98)  by  sin  A' 
and  the  second  by  cos  A',  the  difference  of  the  products  gives 

«m(^'-^)=^""'""<^-^>""^'  (116) 

sin  C 

to  compute  which,  f  must  first  be  found  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  the  parallax  f '  —  f,  found  by  (114),  from  the  given  value  of  f '. 

Example. — ^In  latitude  f  =  88®  59',  given  for  the  moon  A'  = 
820®  17'46''.09,  C'  =  29®  69'  7".79,  ;r  =  58'  87".2,  to  find  the 
parallax  in  zenith  distance  and  azimuth. 

We  have,  as  in  the  example  Art.  94,  ^  —  y '  =  11'  15",  log  p 
=  9.999428,  r = (f  —  v')  cos  A'  =  8'  89".8,  C'  —  r  —  29®  50'  28".5 ; 
and  hence,  by  (114)  and  (116), 

log  p  sin  ir  8.281179  log  p  sin  ir  8.28118 

log  sin  (r  —  r)      9.696879  log  sin  (^  —  ^ ')     7.51488 

log  sin  (C*  —  C)      7.928058  log  sin  A'  n9.80538 

r  —  C  =  29'  7".79  log  cosec  C  0.80766 

f  =  29*30'  0"  log  sin  (A'  —  A)  n5.85910 

^'  — ^  =  — 14".91 
^  =  820M8'  r 

agreeing  with  the  given  values  of  Art.  94. 

96.  Ibr  the  planets  or  the  mn,  the  following  formuls  are  always 
sufficiently  precise : 

r-C  =/»^sin(r-r)  \,.,.. 

A'-^A^pjt  sin  (f  —  ^')  sin  A'  cosec  C  /  ^^^^^ 

and  in  most  cases  we  may  take  {;'  —  {;  =  tt  sin  f ',  and  A'  —  A  =  0. 
The  quantity  pn  is  frequently  called  the  reduced  parallax^  and 
;r  —  /wr  =  (1  —  />);r  the  reductum  of  the  equatorial  parallax  for  the 
given  latitude ;  and  a  table  for  this  reduction  is  given  in  some 
collections.  This  reduction  is,  indeed,  sensibly  the  same  as  the 
correction  given  in  our  Table  XIH.,  which  will  be  explained 
more  particularly  hereafter.  Calling  the  tabular  correction  A;r, 
we  shall  have,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  most  purposes, 

^ir  =  ir  —  Air . 
VouL— S 
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97.  The  preceding  nuethodB  of  ocsnpntiiig  ihfi  parallax  enable 
Qs  to  pass  directly  from  the  geocentric  to  the  flpparemt  «Biia«th 
and  zenith  distance.  There  k,  however,  an  indirect  method 
which  is  sometimes  more  coovenient.  This  consists  in  reducing 
both  the  geocentric  and  the  apparent  co-ordinates  to  the  pomi  in 
which  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer  intersects  the  axis  of  the  earth.  I 
shall  briefly  designate  this  point  as  ihe  point  0  (Fig.  11). 

We  may  suppose  the  point  0  to  be  assumed  as  the  centre  of 
the  celestial  sphere  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  centre  of  an 
imaginary  terrestrial  sphere  described  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
normal  OA  (Fig.  11).  Since  the  point  0  is  in  the  vertical  line  of 
the  observer,  the  aeimuth  at  this  point  is  the  same  as  the  appa- 
rent aaimuth.  If,  therefore,  the  geocentric  co-ordinates  are  first 
reduced  to  the  point  O,  we  shall  then  avoid  the  parallax  in 
azimuth,  atWl  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance  will  be  foond  by  the 
aimple  formula  for  the  earth  regarded  as  a  qphere,  taking  the 
normal  as  radius. 

Since  the  point  0  is  in  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the 
straight  luie  drawn  from  it  to  the  star  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
declination  circle  of  the  star;  the  place  of  the  star,  therefore,  as 
seen  from  the  point  0,  differs  from  its  geocentric  place  only  in 
declination,  and  not  in  right  ascension.  We  have  then  only  to 
find  the  reduction  of  the  declination  and  of  the  zenith  distance 
to  the  point  0. 

1st  To  reduce  the  decUnation  to  the  point  0. — ^Let 
PP\  Fig.  13,  be  the  earth's  axis ;  €  ike  eeatre; 
0  the  point  in  which  the  vertical  line  or  normal 
of  an  observer  in  the  given  latitude  f  meets  the 
axis;  S  the  star.  We  have  found  &r  CO  tfae 
expression  (Art  84) 

CO  =  ai 

in  which  a  is  the  equatoriai  radios  «f  tlie  earth, 
Md 


Fig.  13. 


>/(l^^sill*f) 


Let 


A  =  the  star's  geocentric  distance  =  SC, 

J,  =  the  star's  distance  from  the  point  0      =  80, 

d  =  the  geocentric  declination  =  90^  —  PC8, 

d^  =  the  declination  rwlueed  to  ths  point  0  =  W  ^  POS, 
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then,  dmwing  SB  perpendicular  t»  the  asis^  the  ri^^t  triangjles 
fires  and  ^SOfi  give 

J,Bm^^  =  J  Bind +  ai  1 

J^eosd,  =  Jfm$  f     ^^^^^ 

which  determine  J|  and  J^.    From  these  we  deduce 

J,  sin  (^j  —  ^)  =  «t  cos  ^ 


'  Jj  COS  (^j  —  ^)  actt  J  4-  de  sin  ^ 


}     (»9) 


which  determine  J^  and  the  reduction  of  the  declination.  If  we 
divide  these  hy  J,  and  put 

in  which  ;r  denotes,  as  before,  &e  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
they  become 

/j  sin  (^j  —  .^)  =:  I  sin  n  cos  ^ 

/j  cos  (^j  —  *)  =¥=  1  4- 1  Bin  TT  sin  # 
whence 

tan  (a,~  J)  =  r-i 

1  4-  I  sm  x  sin  # 

or  in  series  [PL  Trig.  Art  257], 

_         -       t  sin  ff  cos  *       (t  sin  jt)*  sin  2  I   ,   - 
sinr  2  8inr         ^ 

But  since  the  second  term  of  the  series  involves  i*  and  conse- 
quently e*,  and  this  is  foiither  mull^^&ed  by  the  small  factor  sin'  tt, 
the  term  is  wholly  inappreciable  even  for  the  moon;  and,  as 
the  first  term  cannot  exceed  2y^  in  any  case^  we  ahall  obtain  ex- 
treme accuracy  by  the  simple  formubi 

(>,^a^<»<eosa  (120) 

The  value  of  d^  is  found  from  (119),  by  the  same  proeess  as 
was  used  in  findisg  d'  in  (108),  to  be 

,  f  -    ,    ,  .       shi  J  (a,  4-  ^)  ) 

or^  on  account  of  the  small  difference  between  d,  and  J, 

J,  =  J  (1  +  t  sin  ir  sMU  ^)  (IM) 
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As  ^1  -  i  is  80  small,  it  may  be  accurately  computed  with 
logarithms  of  four  decimal  places,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to 
substitute  for  t  the  form 


in  which 


t  =  ii  sin  f 


A  = 


y  (1  —  €*  sin*  f ) 

The  value  of  log  A  may  then  be  taken  from  the  following 
table  with  the  argument  ip  =  the  geographical  latitude 


♦ 

log^ 

0» 

7.8244 

10 

7.8246 

20 

7.8246 

80 

7.8248 

40 

7.8260 

60 

7.8258 

60 

7.8256 

70 

7.8267 

80 

•  7.8268 

90 

7.8269 

We  shall  then  compute  d^  —  d  and  J^  under  the  following 
forms: 

^^d  =  AnBmfCOBd  ^ 

Jj  =  J  (1  +  ^  sin  ff  sin  ^  sin  i)  j     ^      -^ 

Kthe  value  of  ;ri  has  been  found  as  below,  we  may  take 
^j  —  ^  =  «■«,  sin  )p  cos  d 

2d.  To  fold  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance  for  the  point  0. — ^Let 
ZAOy  Fig.  14,  be  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer  at 
Fif.  li.       j^^    r^Yie  normal  AO  terminating  in  the  axis  being 
denoted  by  iV,  we  have,  by  (90), 

2r= 


t/(1  —  €«  sin«  f) 

But  if  in  (84)  we  write  e*  sin*  y  for  e*  sin*  ^ ,  we  have 

^  =  a  |/(1  —  e»  sin«  f) 

and  this  value  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  compu- 
tation of  the  parallax  in  all  cases.  If  then  we  put 
a  =  1,  we  have 
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P 

If  now  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  line  ZO  and 
the  star  S  we  draw  SB  perpendicular  to  OZ,  and  put 

C«  =  the  zenith  distance  at  0  =  SOZ 
^  =  the  apparent  zenith  dist  =  8AZ 


sin  ^  =  sin  ir^  cos  C^ 

tan  (C  —  CJ  =  tan  *  tan  (45**  +  J  *)  tan  f. 


To  find  3r,  we  have 


sin  ir, 


} 


the  triangles  OSB,  ASB  give 

/coer  =  J,cosC,— 1  ^   ^j28) 

J*  sin  C'  =  ^4  sin  f^ 
Dividing  these  equations  by  J|,  and  putting 

J'       ^  .  1 

—  ==/,        Bin  -K.  =  — 

they  become 

/i  cos  C'  =  cos  fj  —  sin  w ^ 
/j  sin  C'  =  sin  C^ 

fix>m  which  we  deduce    . 

/j  sin  (C'  —  CJ  =  sin  w^  sin  f^ 

/t  cos  (C  —  Ci)  =  1  —  sin  jfj  cos  d 

ton(r-C.)  =  ,   ■'■°."«""^»  (124) 

1  —  Un  jr,  008  C, 

and  in  aeries, 

sin>,wnC.       «n»  «.  rin  2  C.       . 
^       ^*-      Binl"      +►  2810  1"       +**■•  ^^^*> 

Or,  rigorously, 


}    (126) 


^       pA^        /» J  (1  +  ii  sin  ff  sin  f  sin  d) 

^n «  ^^^^^ 

or                            «n  »,  =    ^^    ,    ^    , ; : (12T) 

/»(1  +  ii  sm  ir  sm  f  sm  d)  ' 
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But  this  very  precise  expressioii  of  ar^  will  seldom  be  required: 
it  will  generally  suffice  to  take 

sin*' 
»a  r,  =«  — 

ir 
or  r  :»  ^ 

P 

which  will  be  found  to  give  the  correct  value  of  x^  even  for  the 
moon,  within  0".2  in  every  case.  Where  this  degree  of  accu- 
racy suffices,  we  may  employ  a  table  eoiitaining  the  correction 
for  redacing  r  to  n^^  computed  by  the  formula 


(}-') 


P 

Table  Alii.,  Vol.  II.,  gives  this  correction  with  the  arguments  ic 
and  the  geographical  latitude  if.  Taking  the  correction  from 
this  table,  therefore,  we  have 

ifj  =  «  -f  Air  (128) 

8rf.  To  compute  (tie  parallax  in  zenith  distance  for  th€  point  0  when 
the  apparent  zenith  distance  is  giveiu 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  of  (128)  by  sin  5^',  the  second  by 
cos  {;',  and  subtracting,  we  find 

sin  C  —  Ci)  = sin  C' 

or  sin  (JH  —  CJ  =  sin  jt^  sin  C*  (129) 

If  we  denote  the  apparent  altitude  by  h'  and  the  altitude 
reduced  to  the  {K>int  0  by  Aj,  this  equation  becomes 

sin  (Aj  —  AO  «=  sin  jr,  cos  A'  (130) 

Example. — In  Latitude  tp  =  38®  69',  given  the  moon's  hour 
angle  i  =  841°  1'  86".86,  geocentric  declination  ^  =«  -f  14**  SO' 
24".54,  and  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  tc  =  58'  87".2,  to 
find  the  apparent  zenith  distance  and  azimuth. 

The  geocentric  zenith  distance  and  azimuth,  computed  from 
tWse  data  by  Art.  14,  are  f  =  29°  80',  A  =  820°  18',  which  ara 
the  values  employed  In  otif  example  in  Art.  94.    To  compute 
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bj  the  method  of  the  present  artkrle^  we  first  reduee  the  declinar 
tioQ  to  tbe  point  O  by  (12%  as  ibllo V6 : 


For  f  =  880  bV 

log  A          7.8250 

g  =  8417"^ 

lo«  fc          &Jb462 
log  sin  f     9.7987 

a  =  14'  89'  24".54 

log  cos  i     9.9856 

«.- 

-i=             14  .81 

».=  14»89'88".8§ 

log  («,_*)  1.1555 

With  this  value  of  S^  aad  I  =  841^  1'  86".85,  the  computation 
of  the  zeuith  distance  and  azimuth  by  Art  14  gives  for  the 
point  O 

C,  =  29«  2^  47^67  4,,  =  820^  17'  46".09 

and  this  value  of  A^  is  precisely  the  same  as  A^  found  in  Art.  94, 
as  it  should  be,  since  the  azimuth  at  the  point  0  and  at  the 
observer  are  identical. 

We  find  from  Table  XIIL  Aff  =  4".6,  aiid*hence;ri=  68'  87''.2 
+  4".6  =  68'  41".8;  and  then,  by  (126), 

log  sin  7c^  8.23232 

log  oos  C,_M«971 

d=61'6"  log  Bin  »    8.1720» 

logtas^  8.17208 

log  tan  (IS^"  +  i  <»)  0.00645 

f^=  29*  29*  47".67  log  tan  C^  9.75258 

r  —  Ct  =        29  20  .03  log  tan  (C  —  Cj  7.93111 

r  =  29*59'    7r70 

agreeing  with  the  value  found  in  Art.  94  within  0".09.  If  we 
bad  eomputed  s^  by  (127),  the  agreement  would  have  been  exact. 

98.  To  find  the  parcdlax  of  a  star  in  right  ascenshn  and  declination 
when  its  geocentric  right  ascension  and- declination  are  given. 

The  investigation  of  this  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  Art.  92. 
Let  the  star  be  referred  by  rectangular  co-ordinates  to  three 
planes  passing  •  through  the  centre  of  the  earth :  the  first,  the 
plane  of  the  equator ;  the  second,  that  of  the  equinoctial  colure ; 
the  third,  that  of  the  solstitial  colure.  Let  the  axis  of  x  be  the 
straight  line  drawn  through  the  equinoctial  points,  positive 
towards  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  axis  of  y,  the  intersection  of 
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the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colure  and  that  of  the  equator,  positive 
towards  that  point  of  the  equator  whose  right  ascension  is  90°  ; 
the  axis  of  Zj  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  positive  towards  the  north. 
Let 

a  =  the  star's  geocentric  right  ascension, 

^  =  "  "         declination, 

J=  "  "         distance, 

then  the  co-ordinates  of  the  star  are 

X  =  J  eOB  d  COB  a 

y  =  J  cos  ^  sin  » 
z  =  J  tAn  d 

Again,  let  the  star  he  referred  to  another  system  of  planes 
parallel  to  the  first,  the  origin  being  the  observer.  The  vanish- 
ing circles  of  these  planes  in  the  celestial  sphere  are  still  the 
equator,  the  equinoctial  colure,  and  the  solstitial  colure.    Let 

a'  =r  the  star's  observed  right  ascension, 

^=  "  "        declination, 

J'  =  «      distance  from  the  observer, 

where  by  observed  right  ascension  and  declination  we  now  mean 
the  values  which  difter  from  the  geocentric  values  by  the  paral- 
lax depending  on  the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    The  co-ordinates  of  the  star  in  this  system  will  be 

of  =  A'  cos  ^  cos  *' 
y'  =  J'  cos  ^  sin  a 
y  =  J'  sin  ^ 
Now,  if 

6  =  the  sidereal  time  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  observer's 

meridian  at  the  instant  of  observation, 
f'  x=z  the  reduced  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 
p  =  the  radius  of  the  earth  for  this  latitude, 

then  0,  f ',  and  p  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  observer, 
entirely  analogous  to  a,  dy  and  J  of  the  star,  so  that  the  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates  of  the  observer,  taken  in  the  first  system,  are 

a  =  />  cos  f'cosB 
h  =  p  cos  f '  sin  6 
€  =  pH\n  ^' 
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and  for  transformation  from  pne  system  to  the  other  we  have 

a/=x  —  a,         y'=y  —  ^f         y  =  2r  —  c. 
Hence 

J'  cos  ^  cos  *'  =  J  cos  d  cos  a  —  p  COS  /  COS  6     ^ 

A'  cos  ^  sin  a'  =  J  cos  ^  sin  a  —  p  cos  f/  sin  6         V    (181) 
A'  sin  ^  =  J  sin  ^  —  /?  Bin  /  j 

or,  dividing  by  Jy  and  putting  as  before 

^       J'  1 


/  cos  ^  cos  a'  =  COS  d  COS  a  —  p  Bin  7C  COS  /  COS  6 

/  COS  d'  sin  a'  =  COS  ^  sin  a  —  pBxuTc  COS  /  sin  6         ^    (182) 
/  sin  d'  =  sin  d  —  /?  sin  ir  sin  f ' 


} 


From  the  first  two  of  these  equations  we  deduce 

/ COS  ^  sin  (a'  —  a)  =  ^  sin  ir  cos  f '  sin  (•  —  6)  \     iqq 

/  cos  d'  cos  (•'  —  a)  =  cos  d  —  p  sin  »  cos  f '  cos  (a  —  B)  f    (    **) 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  sin  J  (a'  —  a),  the  second  by 
cos  i  (a'  —  a)y  and  adding  the  products,  we  find,  after  dividing  by 
cos  i  (a'  —  a), 

-        ^            ,       ^  sin  IT  cos  /  cos  [J  (a'  +  a)  —  61 
/  cos  d'  =  cos  d  — -^ — ,  ^  S    — ?— ^ ^ 

cos  i  (a'  —  a) 

Put 

tftnr-   tan/cosi(»^-^>) 
**°^~COS[i(a'+a)-ej  (^^) 

then  we  have,  for  determining  d', 


}    (185) 


(186) 


/sin  ^  =  sin  ^  —  ^  sin  n  sin  ^ 
/  cos  ^  =  cos  ^  —  /»  sin  x  sin  9/  cot  7* 
whence 

/  sm  (d'  —  ^  =  £>  sm  ir  sm  «?' ^v ^ 

^  /       r  '^        sin  /^ 

/cos  (d'— a)  =  1  — /9  sin  ir  sin  ^52L(^^Z1?0 
'^  .    '^        Bin  7' 

•^-    J   -  BinCd'-r).  ^    ^^ 

The  equations  (188)  determine,  rigorously,  the  parallax  in  right 
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ascension, or  a'^—  a ;  (1S6)  tbe  parallax  in  dedixurtioii,  or  I'  -*  ^; 

and  (137)  determines  J'. 

99.  To  obtain  the  developments  in  series,  put 

/>  Sinir  CM  ^ 


m  = 


cos  d 


then  from  (138)  we  have 


whence 


Putting 


tan  (.'-«)  =  ■■  »'Bi"(»-Q)  (138) 

^  ^      1  —  m  cos  (•  —  B)  ^ 


msiD(>~e)       m«sin2(»~e) 
-         STF  1^         2  siB  r         +  *^       ^^^^^ 


P  sin  ir  sin  ^ 


sin  y 
we  have  from  (186) 


whence 


^  -      ^  n  sin  (^  —  r) 

^       ,      n  sin  (^  —  y)   ,   n*  sin  2  (a  —  7') 


*100.  The  quantity  a  —  0  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  east  of 
the  meridian.  According  to  the  usual  practice,  we  shall  reckon 
the  hour  angle  towards  the  west,  and  denote  it  by  <,  or  put 

t=  e  —a 

and  than  we  shall  write  (188)  and  (140)  as  follows : 

4.      /  t\  m  sin  t 

tan  (•  —  a')  =»  3 r 

^  '       1  —  m  cos  * 

tan  (J-.  n  =      n  sin  (y  -  9) 

The  rigorous  computation  will  be  conveniently  performed  by 
the . following  formulae : 
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.      ^  ^         /9  0iil  «  C0«  4p'  COS  ^ 

Bin  *  =  m  cost  =  ^-——— — 

cos  ^ 

tan  (a  —  •')  =  tan  *  tan  (46*  +  M)  tan  t 

tan  if  owr  J  (a  —  o'^ 
tanr  = ^^^ — -r-  >    (MSk 

.    ^  ,         *v       /*  sin  »  Bin  /  COB  (y  —  ^) 

sin  ^  =  n  cos  (r  —  ^  =  ^- i- ^ ^ 

Bin/' 

tan  (J  —  O  =  tan  ^  tan  (45^  -f  }  y)  tan  O*  —  ^ 

101.  Except  for  the  moon,  the  first  terms  of  the  series  (189) 
and  (141)  will  suffice^  and  we  may  use  the  following  approxi- 
mationB: 

^       ^  cos  tp*  sin  t 


-      "^  ""         cos  a 

tan  if  .\     ,^  ^«v 

,       ^  _  ^>r  sin  y/  Bin  (y-*^  ^ 
~~  siny 

K  the  star  is  on  the  meridian,  we  have  /  =  0,  and  hence 

Since  in  the  meridian  we  have  C  =  f  —  ^>  ^^  is  easily  seen 
that  C'  —  C  fo^nd  by  (108)  and  i'  —  ^found  by  (140)  will  then 
be  nomerically  equal,  or  ihz  'parallax  in  zenith  distance  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  parallax  in  declination  tohen  the  star  is  on  the  meri- 
dian. 

102.  To  find  the  parallax  0/  a  star  in  right  ascension  and  declinationj 
when  its  observed  right  ascension  and  decUnaikn  are  given. 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  of  (132)  by  siu  a^  the  second 
by  cos  a',  and  subtracting  one  product  from  the  other,  we  find 

.     -  ^      />  sin  9r  008  /  Bin  (6  —  »') 

COSd 

In  like  manner,  from  (135)  we  deduce 
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We  have  here  0  —  d'  equal  to  the  apparent  or  observed  hour 
angle ;  and  hence,  putting 

the  computation  may  be  made  under  the  following  form ; 

p  sin  IT  cos  /  sin  V 


sin  (a  —  •') 


cos  ^ 


'^  0O8  [«' -  J  (•  -  •')]  ' 

8ia(3-0  =  ^"°"''°^'"°^-^ 

sin/' 

In  the  first  computation  of  a  —  a'  we  employ  V  for  i.  The 
value  of  a  —  a'  thus  found  is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  compu- 
tation of  X  and  d  —  d'.  With  the  computed  value  of  J  —  J'  we 
then  find  d  and  correct  the  computation  of  a  —  a\ 

Example. — Suppose  thai  on  a  certain  day  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  moon 
were  observed  to  be 

•'  =  7*  41-  20-.486 

when  the  sidereal  time  was 

.    e=lP17-0'.02 
and  the  moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  was 

K  =  66'  67".5 
Bequired  the  geocentric  right  ascension  and  declination. 

We  have  for  Greenwich  ^  =  61*  28'  88".2,  and  hence  (Table  III.^ 
f  —  ^'  =  11'  13".6,  /  =  61*  17'  24".6,  log  p  =  9.9991134.  The  com- 
putation by  (144)  is  then  as  follows : 
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a' (in  Mc)  =  1160  20^   6".54 
e        <*      =  169   15    0  .80 

log  p  sin  IT 
log  cos  f 

8.218877 
9.796T42 

e=    58  54  58  .76 

log  sin  r 

9.907489 

}  (a  -  a')  =           14  56  .8 
|/  _  J  (a  —  o')  =    58   89  58 

(1) 

log  cos  <r 

7.922008 
9.988186 

log  BOO  [<*  -  J  (•  -  a')]    0.227819 
log  008  J  (•  -  »')               9.999996 
log  Un  ^'                             0.096188 
log  tan  7                             0.828448 

App.logsin(a— o') 
Approx.  a  —  o'  = 

(1)        . 
log  cos  6 

7.988828 
29*  51".6 
7.922008 
9.981886 

7=    64°  85' 68" 
7  —  <r  =r    48   46  80 

log  sin  (a  -  a') 

a-a'=   + 

7.940173 
29'  57".28 

log/>8inir                            8.218877 
log  sin  f                               9.892276 
log  sin  (7  —  &)                   9.876181 
log  oosec  7                           0.044158 

a  =115<»50'  8".77 
=  7*48«20".251 

log  sin  {6  —  iT)                    8.080986 

<J  —  if  =    +86'  55".24 
<J=  160  27'22".90 

108.  For  all  bodies  except  the  moon,  the  second  computation 
will  never  affect  the  result  in  a  sensible  degree,  and  we  may  use 
the  following  approximations : 


tan  7  = 


, pn  cos  ^p'  sin  f 

cos  If 
tan  f ' 


cos  f 


(145) 


^ pn  sin  ^'  sin  (7  —  ^) 

sin  7 


For  the  sun,  planets,  and  comets,  it  is  frequently  more  conve- 
nient to  use  the  geocentric  distance  of  the  body  instead  of  the 
parallax,  or,  at  least,  to  deduce  the  parallax  from  the  distance, 
the  latter  being  given.  This  distance  is  always  expressed  in 
parts  of  the  sun's  mean  distance  as  unity.    If  we  put 

ir^  =  the  sun's  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
Jo  =  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth, 

we  have,  whatever  upit  is  employed  in  expressing  J,  A^  and  a. 


sm  ir  = 


a 

^0 
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whence 


4  . 
Bin  ;r  =  ~  stn  ffp 

J 


and  when  we  take  J^  =3r  1, 

Bio » «=  2!!L!!iL       ©r«iE=5L  (146) 

J  J 

According  to  E^cKifB  determination 

ir^  S^'-STlie        log  ir^  »  0:03804 

ExAMFLB.— DoNATi's  comct  wav  observed  by  Mr.  James  Fer- 
guson at  Washington,  1858  Oct.  1«,  6*  26*  2r.l  mean  time, 
and  its  observed  right  ascension  and  declination  when  corrected 
for  refraction  were 

a'  =  286*  4y   0".5 
a'  =  — r86'62".8 

The  logintbrn  q£  the  comef  s  distance  from  ibe  earth  was  log  J 
31=  9.7444.    Iie(|«lred  tiie  geocentric  place. 

We  have  for  Washington  f  =  88^  68'  8^,8^  whence,  by  Table 
in.,  log  j9  cos  f '  =^  9.8917,  log  j9  sin  f '  =  9.7955.  Converting  the 
mean  into  sidereal  time  (Art  50),  we  find  0  =  19*  65"»  16'.98. 
Hence,  by  (145)  and  (146), 

e  =  298**  49'.2  log  tan  ^  9.9038 

a'  =  286   48.0  log  COS  f  9.6718 

f  =    62     1 .2  log  tan  r  0.2825 

log  n^  0.9330  r  =  69*  39'.2 

log  J  9.7444  r--^=^^   16.1 

log «  1.1886 

log^oosf'   1.0808  log/mainr'        0.9841 

logwnf         9.9460  logsinO  — ^)  9.9649 

logsoc^       -0.0088  logcosecy  0.0640 

log  (a  — a')  1.0801  log(a  — ^)         1.0180 
•  -^  V  =t=  +  10".7  ^  _  d'  a=  +  10".8 

Hence,  for  the  geocentric  place  of  the  comet, 

.  a  «=  28t<>  48'  11^2  s  =  ^l^W  4arj6 

104.  Parallax  in  latitude  and  Umgitude. — ^Formnlae  similar  to  the 
above  obtain  for  tlie  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude.     We 
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• 

hare  only  to  aubstitnte  for  O  and  f '  (wh'ich  are  the  -right  asc^nuou 
and  declination  of  the  geocentric  zenith)  the  corresponding 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  geocentrie  zenith  (which  will  be 
found  by  Art.  28),  and  put  i  and  fi  in  the  place  of  a  and  d.  Thus, 
if  I  and  b  are  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  geocentric  zenith, 
the  equations  (148)  give  for  all  objects  except  the  moon. 

, /wr  cos  bmn(l  —  X) 

"^  cos  i^ 

tan  b  1 

tany= )    (147) 

cos  (I  —X)  r    \      J 

sin  Y 

In  the  same  manner,  tlie  equations  (131)  may  be  made  to 
express  the  general  relations  between  the  geocentric  and  the 
apparent  longitude  and  latitude,  and  for  the  moon  we  can 
employ  (142),  observing  to  substitute  respectively 

for  •,      a',        d,        If,        e,        f ' 
the  quantities  X,       X',        fis        fi^,        If  ^ 

In  all  the  formulae,  when  we  choose  to  neglect  the  compression 
of  the  earthy  we  have  only  to  put  ip  =  f^  and  />  =  1. 

XSfEACTION. 

106.  Genertd  laws  of  refraction, — The  path  of  a  ray  of  light  is  a 
straight  line  so  long  as  the  ray  is  passing  through  a  medium  of 
uniform  density,  or  through  a  vacuum.  But  when  a  ray  passes 
obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another  of  diftcrent  density,  it 
is  bent  or  refracted.  The  ray  before  it  enters  the  second  medium 
is  called  the  incident  ray;  after  it  enters  the  second  medium  it  is 
called  the  refracted  ray;  and  the  difference  between  the  directions 
of  the  incident  and  refracted  ntys  is  called  the  refraction. 

IS  a  normal  is  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium 
art  the  point  where  the  incident  ray  meets  it,  the  angle  which  the 
incident  ray  makes  with  this  normal  is  called  the  an^^fmci- 
denccy  the  angle  which  the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
is  the  angk  efrefracGmy  and  I9ie  refraction  is  the  diffisrence  of 
these  two  angles. 
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Thus,  if  SAy  Fig.  15,  is  an  incident  ray  upon  the  surface  BB ' 
of  a  refracting  medium,  AC  the  refiracted 
ray,  MN  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  ul, 
SAM  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  CANxh  the 
angle  of  refraction ;  and  if  CA  he  produced 
hackwards  in  the  direction  AS'j  SAS'  is  the 
refraction.  An  observer  whose  eye  is  at 
any  point  of  the  line  AC  will  receive  the 
ray  as  if  it  had  come  directly  to  his  eye 
without  refraction  in  the  direction  S'ACy 
which  is  therefore  called  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  ray. 

Now,  it  is  shown  in  Optics  that  this  refraction  takes  place 
according  to  the  following  general  laws : 

1st.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  surface  (of  any  form) 
which  separates  two  media  of  different  densities,  the  plane  which 
contains  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  drawn  to  the  surface 
at  the  point  of  incidence  contains  the  refracted  ray  also. 

2d.  When  the  ray  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  it 
is  in  general  refracted  towards  the  normal,  so  that  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  less  than  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  when  the  ray 
passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  refracted  yix)7n  the 
normal,  so  that  the  angle  of  refraction  is  greater  than  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

3d.  Whatever  may  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  sine  of  this 
angle  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  corresponding 
angle  of  refraction,  so  long  as  the  densities  of  the  two  media  are 
constant.  If  a  ray  passes  out  of  a  vacuum  into  a  given  medium, 
the  number  expressing  this  constant  ratio  is  called  the  index  of 
refraction  for  that  medium.  This  index  is  always  an  improper 
fraction,  being  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  divided 
by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction. 

4th.  When  the  ray  passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  the 
sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two  media. 

106.  Astronomical  refraction, — The  rays  of  light  from  a  star  in 
coming  to  the  observer  must  pass  through  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  the  earth.  If  the  space  between  the  star  and  the 
upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  be  regarded  as  a  vacuum,  or  as 
filled  with  a  medium  which  exerts  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
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direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  the  path  of  the  ray  will  be  at  first  a 
straight  line;  but  upon  entering* the  atmosphere  its  direction 
will  be  changed.  According  to  the  second  law  above  stated,  the 
new  medium  being  the  denser,  the  ray  will  be  bent  towards  th(» 
normal,  which  in  this  case  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  of  incidence. 

The  atmosphere,  however,  is  not  of  uniform  density,  but  is 
most  dense  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  gradually  decreases 
in  density  to  its  upper  limit,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  such 
extreme  tenuity  that  its  first  eftect  upon  a  ray  of  light  may  be 
considered  as  infinitesimal.  The  ray  is  therefore  ctmJtinmUy  pass- 
ing from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  and  hence  its  direction 
is  continually  changed,  so  that  its  path  becomes  a  curve  which 
is  concave  towards  the  earth. 

The  last  direction  of  the  ray,  or  that  which  it  has  when  it 
reaches  the  eye,  is  that  of  a  tangent  to  its  curved  path  at  this 
point;  and  the  difierence  of  the  direction  of  the  ray  before  en- 
tering  the  atmosphere  and  this  last  direction  is  called  the  ustTO- 
nomieal  reftajctkfn,^  or  simply  the  refraction. 

Thus,  Fig.  16,  the  ray  St  from  a  star,  entering  the  atmosphere 
at  f,  is  bent  into  the  curve  ecA 
which  reaches  the  observer  at  A  in 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  S*A 
drawn  to  the  curve  at  A.  If  CAZ 
is  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer, 
or  normal  at  -4,  by  the  first  law  of 
the  preceding  article,  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  observer  which  con- 
tains the  tangent  AS'  must  also 
contain  the  whole  curve  At  and 
the  incident  ray  &.  Hence  refrac- 
tion increases  the  apparent  altitude 
of  a  star,  but  does  not  affect  its  azi- 
muth. 

Tlie  angle  S'AZ  is  the  apparent  ze- 
nith diaUince  of  the  star.     The  true  zenith  distance*  is  strictly  the 
angle  which  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  star  to  the  point  A 


Fig.  16. 


*  By  true  lenith  distanee  we  here  (and  so  long  ai  we  are  considering  onlj  the 
effect  of  refraction)  mean  that  whieh  differs  from  the  apparent  seaith  distance  onlj 
bj  the  refraction. 
Vol.  L— 9 
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makes  with  the  vertical  line.  Such  a  line  would  not  ooincide 
with  the  ray  Se;  but  in  conseqaence  of  the  small  amount  of  the 
refraction,  if  the  line  Se  be  produced  it  will  meet  the  vertical 
line  AZ  at  a  point  so  little  elevated  above  A  that  the  angle 
which  this  produced  line  will  make  with  the  vertical  will  differ 
very  little  from  the  true  zenith  distance.  Thus,  if  the  produced 
line  Se  be  supposed  to  meet  the  vertical  in  b',  the  difference 
between  the  zenith  distances  measured  at  b^  and  at  A  is  the 
paraUax  of  the  star  for  the  height  Ab%  and  this  difference  can  be 
appreciable  only  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  It  is  therefore  usual 
to  assume  Se  as  identical  with  the  ray  that  w^ould  come  to  the 
observer  directly  from  the  star  if  there  were  no  atmosphere. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  error  of  this  assumption  is  appre- 
ciable will  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  Eclipses. 

107.  Tables  of  Refraction. — ^For  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
who  may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  refraction  tables  without 
regard  to  the  theory  by  which  they  are  computed,  I  shall  first 
explain  the  atrangement  and  use  of  those  which  are  given  at 
the  end  of  this  work. 

Since  the  amount  of  the  refraction  depends  upon  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  density  varies  with  the  pressure  and 
the  temperature,  which  are  indicated  by  the  barometer  and  the 
thermometer,  the  tables  give  the  refraction  for  a  mean  state  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  when  the  true  refraction  is  required,  supple- 
mentary tables  are  employed  which  give  the  correction  of  the 
mean  refraction  depending  upon  the  observed  height  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer. 

Table  I.  gives  the  refraction  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
SO  inches  and  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit's)  at  60®.  If  we 
put 

r  =  the  refraction, 
z  z=  the  apparent  zenith  distance, 
C  =  the  true  zenith  distance, 
then 

Z  =  z  +  r 

Where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  it  suffices  to  take  r 
directly  from  Table  I.  and  to  add  it  to  z.  (The  resulting  ^  is 
that  zenith  distance  which  we  have  heretofore  denoted  by  Z!  in 
the  discussion  of  parallax.)  The  argument  of  this  table  is  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  z. 
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Tabls  n.  18  Be5Ssl*s  Refraction  Table,*  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  reliable  of  all  the  tables  heretofore  con- 
structed. In  Column  A  of  this  table  the  refraction  is  regarded 
M  a  function  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance  z^  and  the  adopted 
form  of  this  function  is 

r=  a/9^;<^  tan  r 

in  which  a  varies  slowly  with  the  eenith  distance,  and  its  loga- 
rithm is  therefore  readily  taken  from  the  table  with  the  argu* 
ment  «.  The  exponents  A  and  H  differ  sensibly  from  unity  only 
for  great  zenith  distances,  and  also  vary  slowly;  their  values  are 
therefore  readily  found  from  the  table. 

The  fector  ^  depends  upon  the  barometer^  The  actual  pres- 
rare  indicated  by  th^  barometer  depends  not  only  upon  the 
height  of  the  column,  but  also  upon  its  temperature.  It  is, 
therefore,  put  under  the  form 

and  log  jB  and  log  T  are  given  in  the  supplementary  tables  with 
the  arguments  "height  of  the  barometer,"  and  "height  of  the 
attached  thermometer,"  respectively ;  so  that  we  have 

log  fi:x^\og  B+  log  T 

Finally,  log  f  is  given  directly  in  the  supplementary  table  with 
the  argument  "  external  thermometer."  This  thermometer  must 
be  so  exposed  as  to  indicate  truly  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  place  of  observation. 

In  Column  B  of  the  table  the  refraction  is  regarded  as  a 
fanction  of  the  inie  zenith  distance  ^  expressed  under  the  form 

r  =  a'/9^VA'tan  C 

and  log  a',  ^',  and  ^  are  given  in  the  table  with  the  argument  f ; 
fi  and  jr  being  found  as  before. 

Column  A  will  be  used  when  z  is  given  to  find  ^ ;  and  Column 
B,  when  f  is  given  to  find  z. 

Column  C  is  intended  for  the  computation  of  differential  re- 
fraction, or  the  difibrence  oi  refinaotioa  oorresponding  to  small 


*  From  Ufl  AHrommtimAi  Untimmkunj^mh  Vol.  I. 
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differences  of  zenith  distance,  and  will  be  explained  hereafter 
(Miorometric  Observations,  Vol.  11.). 

These  tables  extend  only  to  85°  of  zenith  distance,  beyond 
which  no  refraction  table  can  be  relied  upon.  There  occur  at 
times  anomalous  deviations  of  the  refraction  from  the  tabular 
value  at  all  zenith  distances;  and  these  are  most  sensible  at 
great  zenith  distances.  Fortunately,  almost  all  valuable  astrono- 
mical observations  can  be  made  at  zenith  distances  less  than 
85°,  and  indeed  less  than  80° ;  and  within  this  last  limit  we 
are  justified  by  experience  in  placing  the  greatest  reliance  in 
Bessel's  Table.  In  an  extreme  case,  where  an  observation  is 
made  within  5°  of  the  horizon,  we  can  compute  an  approximate 
value  of  the  refraction  by  the  aid  of  the  following  supplement- 
ary table,  which  is  based  upon  actual  observations  made  by 
Abgblander.* 


^;>^ 

log  Reftact. 

A 

A 

ib"  (y 

2.76687 

1.0127 

1.1229 

80 

2.80590 

1.0147 

1.1408 

86  0 

2.84444 

1.0172 

1.1624 

80 

2.88555 

1.0204 

1.1888 

87  0 

2.93174 

1.0244 

1.2215 

60 

2.98269 

1.0298 

1.2624 

88  0 

8.08686 

1.0368 

1.8141 

80 

8.09723 

1.0465 

1.3797 

89  0 

8.16572 

1.0598 

1.4653 

80 

8.24142 

1.0780 

1.5789 

If  we  call  It  the  refraction  whose  logarithm  is  given  in  this 
table,  the  refraction  for  a  given  state  of  the  air  will  be  found  by 
the  formula 

Example  1. — Given  the  apparent  zenith  distance  z  =  78^ 
30'  0':,  Barom.  29.770  inches,  Attached  Therm.  —  0°.4  F.,  Ex- 
ternal Therm.  —  2°.0  F. 

We  find  from  Table  H,  Col.  A,  for  78°  30', 

log  a  =  1.74981  A  =  1.0032  X  =  1.0328 

and  from  the  tables  for  barometer  and  thermometer, 

. —  ■  ■    —        . 

*  Tahulm  RtffiowiatOanm,  p.  689. 
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\ogB=  +  0.00253  log  r  =  +  0.04545 

log  T=  +  0.00127 
log  /9  =  +  0.00380 

Ilence  the  refraction  is  computed  as  follows : 

log  a  =      1.74981 

Alogfi  =  \ogfi^=  +  0.00881 

i  log  r  =  log  r^  =  +  0.04694 

log  ton  ^  =:i       0.69154 

r  =  810".58  =  6'  10".58    log  r  =      2.49210 

The  true  zenith  distance  is,  therefore,  78°  80'  0"  +  5'  10".58  = 
78°  35'  10".53. 

Example  2. — Given  the  true  zenith  distance  ^  =  78°  35' 
10".53,  Barom.  29.770  inches,  Attached  Therm.  —  0°.4  F., 
External  Therm.  —  2°.0  F. 

We  find  from  Table  H.,  Col.  B,  for  78°  35'  10", 

log  •'  =  1.74680  A'  =  0.9967  X'  =  1.0261 

and  from  the  tables  for  barometer  and  thermometer,  as  before, 

log  ^  =  +  0.00253  log  r  =  +  0.04545 

log  r=  +  0.00127 

log  i9  =  +  0.00380  f 

The  refraction  is  then  computed  as  follows : 

log  a!  =      1.74680 

A'  log  fi  =  logfi^'=  +  0.00379 

X'  log  r  =  log  r^'  =  +  0.04668 

log  ton  :  ==       0.69489 

r  =  310".63"=6'10".53        *   log  r  ==      2.49211 

and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  is  therefore  78°  30'. 

Example  3. — Given  z  =  87°  30',  barometer  and  thermometer 
as  in  the  preceding  examples. 
By  the  supplementary  table  above  given, 

log  B  =       2.98269 

A  =  1.0298     log  /9  =  +  0.00380       log  /9^  =  +  0.00391 

i  =  1.2624     log  r  =  +  0.04545       log  r^  =  +  0.05788 

r=     18'26".6      logr   =       8.04398 
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It  is  important  in  all  cases  where  great  precision  is  required 
that  the  barometer  and  thermometer  be  carefully  verified,  to  see 
that  they  give  true  indications.  The  isero  points  of  thermo- 
meters are  liable  to  change  after  a  certain  time,  and  inequalities 
in  the  bore  of  the  tube  are  not  uncommon.  A  special  investi- 
gation of  every  thermometer  is,  therefore,  necessary  before  it  is 
applied  in  any  delicate  research.  If  the  capillarity  of  the  baro- 
meter has  not  been  allowed  for  in  adjusting  the  scale,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  obser\'er  in  each  reading. 

We  may  obtain  the  true  refraction  for  any  state  of  the  air 
within  1"  or  2",  vorj  expeditiously,  by  taking  the  mean  refrac- 
tion from  Table  1.  and  correcting  it  by  Table XiV.  A, and  Table 
XIV.  B.  The  mode  of  using  this  table  is  obvious  from  its 
arrangement.    Thus,  in  Example  1  we  find 

from  Table    I.,  Mean  refr.  =    4' 38^9 

«  XIV.  A,  for  Barom.  29.77,  Corr.  x=  —    2  . 
"XIV.B,  «   Therm. —  2^    *'      = -{-  82  . 
Truerefr.  =  6'    9". 

which  agrees  with  BfiSSEL's  value  within  1".5.  For  greater 
accuracy,  the  height  of  the  barometer  should  be  reduced  to  the 
temperature  32^  F.,  which  is  the  standard  assumed  in  these 
tablep.  The  corrected  height  of  the  barometer  in  this  example 
is  29.85,  and  the  corresponding  correction  of  the  refraction 
would  then  be  —  1";  consequently  the  true  refraction  would  be 
6'  10",  which  is  only  0"»6  in  error. 

These  tables  furnish  good  approximations  even  at  great 
zenith  distances*  Thus,  we  find  by  them,  in  Example  8,  r  = 
18'  24". 

108.  Investigation  op  the  refraction  formula. — In  this 
investigation  we  may,  without  sensible  error,  consider  the  earth 
as  a  sphei^,  and  the  atmosphere  as  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  concentric  spherical  strata,  whose  common  centre  is 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  each  of  which  is  of  uniform  density,  and 
within  which  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  is  a  straight  line.  Let  C, 
Fig.  16,  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  A  a  point  of  obsen-ation  on 
the  surfface;  CAZ  the  vertical  line ;  Aa%  a'b\  i'c%  &c.  the  vertical 
thicknesses  of  the  concentric  strata;  8e  a  ray  of  light  from  a  star 
S,  meeting  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  c,  and  successively  re- 
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fineted  in  the  directions  ed^  dc^  &c.  to  the  point  A.  The  last 
direction  of  the  ray  is  aA^  which,  when  the  number  of  strata  is 
supposed  to  be  infinite,  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  curve  ecA  at  J., 
and  consequently  AaS'  is  the  apparent  direction  of  the  star.  Let 
the  normals  Ce^  Qij  &c.  be  drawn  to  the  successive  strata.  The 
angle  Sef  is  the  first  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  Ced  the  first 
angle  of  refraction.  At  any  intermediate  point  between  e  and  Aj 
as  c,  we  have  Ccd,  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
Cb6,  the  angle  of  refraction. 
If  now  for  any  point,  as  e,  in  the  path  of  the  ray,  we  put 

t  =  the  angle  of  incidence, 
/  =  the  angle  of  refraction, 

fi  z=z  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  stratum  above  c, 
li'  =  «  "  «        below  e, 

then,  Art  105, 

'^  =  ^  (148) 

sin/      jEi 

If  we  put 

q  =  the  normal  Cc  to  the  upper  of  the  two  strata, 
4=  *'       Cb    "        lower        "  « 

i  =  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the  lower  stratum, 
=  180O  —  Che, 

the  rectilinear  triangle  0>c  gives 

sin  i' q 

sin/       ^ 

which,  with  the  above  proportion,  gives 

q  fi  sin  t  =3  ^/i'  sin  f 

an  equation  which  shows  that  the  product  of  the  normal  to  any 
stratum  by  its  index  of  refraction  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  the  same  for  any  two  consecutive  strata ;  that  is,  it 
is  a  constant  product  for  all  the  strata.    Kthen  we  put 

z  =  the  apparent  zenith  distance, 

a  =  the  normal  at  the  observer,  or  radius  of  the  earth, 

/i^=  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  air  at  the  observer, 

we  have,  since  z  is  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the  observer, 

qp,  sin  I  =  apL^  sin  z  (149) 
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ill  which  the  second  member  is  constant  for  the  same  valaes  of 
z  and  fjL^ 
IJow,  we  have  from  (148) 

tan  JO-/)  =  ^^-7^tan  J(t +/) 

But  i  — /  is  the  refraction  of  the  ray  in  passing  from  one  stratum 
into  the  next;  and  supposing,  as  we  do,  that  the  densities  of  the 
strata  vary  by  infinitesimal  increments,  i  — /  is  the  difierential  of 
the  refraction ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  write  \  dr  for  tan  \  (i  — /) 
and  dfx  for  fx'  —  fx\  consequently,  also,  2;i  for  fi'  +  /Zy  and  tan  t  for 
tan  i  {i+f):  hence  we  have 

rfr  =  ^  tan  i  (160) 

/I 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  refraction. 

But,  as  both  fi  and  t  are  variable,  we  cannot  integrate  this 
equation  unless  we  can  express  t  as  a  function  of  fx.  This 
we  could  do  by  means  of  (149)  if  the  relation  between  q  and 
ft  were  given,  that  is,  if  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  density  of  the 
air  for  increasing  heights  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  were 
known.  This,  however,  is  unknown,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
make  an  hypothesis  respecting  this  law,  and  ultimately  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  hj'pothesis  by  comparing  the  refractions  com- 
puted by  the  resulting  formula  with  those  obtained  by  direct 
observation.  I  shall  first  consider  the  hypothesis  of  Bouguer, 
both  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  resulting  formula  and 
of  its  historical  interest.* 

109.  I^si  hypothesis. — ^Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  law  of  de- 
crease of  density  is  such  that  some  constant  power  of  the  refrac- 
tion index  /x  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  normal  q,  an 
hypothesis  expressed  by  the  equation 

*  I  shall  consider  bat  two  hypotheses :  the  first,  because  it  leads  to  the  simple 
formula  of  Bradlbt,  which,  though  imperfect,  is  often  usefUl  as  an  approximate 
expression  of  the  refraction;  the  second,  because  the  tables  formed  from  it  by 
Bessbl  have  thus  far  appeared  to  be  the  most  correct  and  in  greatest  accordance  with 
obserration,  although  on  theoretical  grounds  even  the  hypothesis  of  Bessbl  is  open 
to  objection.  For  a  review  of  the  labors  of  astronomers  and  physicists  upon  this 
difficult  subject,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  see  DU  Attron&miache  Strahlen- 
brechung  m  ihrer  historisehen  Entwiektlung  darguUUU  von  Db.  C.  Bhuhiis.  Leipsig, 
1861. 
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which  with  (149)  gives 

sin  t  =  /  ^  y  sin  z  (152) 

or,  logarithmically, 

log  sin  t  =  n  log  M  +  log(?^| 

where  the  last  term  is  constant.    By  differentiation,  therefore, 

di  dfx 

=  n 


tan  i  t^ 

which  with  (150)  gives 

n  • 


and,  integrating, 


n 


To  determine  the  constant  C,  the  integral  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
At  the  upper  limit  r  =  0 ;  and  if  we  put  i>  =  the  value  of  i  at  that 
limit,  we  have 


0  =  -^  +  O 


At  the  lower  limit  the  value  of  r  is  the  whole  atmospheric 
refraction,  and  t  =  e :  hence  • 


r  =  -  +C7 
n 

Eliminating  the  constant,  we  have 

r  =  l^*  (168) 

To  find  tf,  we  have,  by  putting  //  =  1  in  (162),  since  the  density 
of  the  air  at  the  upper  limit  is  to  be  taken  as  zero, 

.     ^       sin  j?       .  ,^p  jN 

sm  t)  = •  (154) 

ITaving  then  found  fi^  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  suitably 
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determined  n,  we  find  i?  by  (164),  and  then  r  by  (168).  The  two 
equations  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  formula  thus : 

which  is  known  as  Simpson's  formula,  but  is  in  fact  eqniyalent 
to  the  formula  first  given  by  Bougubb  in  1729  in  a  memoir  on 
refraction  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy. 
From  (164)  we  find 

sin  jg  —-  sin ^  _pp*—  1 

sin  ^r  +  sin  !>;*,*+  1 
whence 

tan  i(2  —  *)  =  ^52!jzJ  tan  J  (ir  +  ^) 
V+  1 
and,  reducing  by  (153), 

iAn^r  =  ^^^^^tAnlz  —  ^r]  (156) 

which  is  equivalent  to  Bradley's  formula.  K  we  are  content  to 
represent  the  refraction  approximately  by  our  formula,  we  can 
write  this  in  the  form 

r  =:  g  tan  (z  — /r) 

and  we  shall  find,  with  Bradley,  that  for  a  mean  state  of  the  air 
corresponding  to  the  barometer  29.6  and  thermometer  60®  Fahr. 
we  can  express  the  observed  refractions,  very  nearly,  by  taking 

jr  =  6r.036,        /=3. 

110.  But,  as  we  wish  our  formula  to  represent,  if  possible,  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  let  us  endeavor  to  test  the 
hypothesis  upon  which  it  rests.  In  order  to  correspond  with  the 
real  state  of  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ivhich  the  hypothesis  involves  should  not  only  agree  with  the 
observed  refractionj  but  also  loUh  the  height  of  the  barwnetery  and  with 
the  observed  diminution  of  heat  as  the  altitude  of  the  observer  above  the 
earth's  surface  increases. 

The  discussion  of  the  formula  will  be  more  simple  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  density  of  the  air  in  the  place  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion.   Put 

9^  =  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
d  =  the  density  of  the  air  at  any  point  above  the  sor&o^ 
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The  relation  between  d  and  /i,  according  to  Opticd,  is  expressed  by 

Ai«— l  =  4Aa  (157) 

in  which  4  k  is  a 'constant  determined  by  experiment.    Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Biot, 

4^  =  0.000588768 

Since  k  is  so  small  that  its  square  will  be  inappreciable,  we  may 
take 

;*  =  (1  +  4*3)*  =  1  +  2*^  (158) 

and,  consequently, 

AS  ^  1  +  2H 
ix,-^\  +  ink9^ 

and  (156)  becomes,  still  neglecting  A?, 

tan~r  =  nA-3etan(-?  — ^r)  (159)     A 

If  we  denote  the  horizontal  refraction,  or  that  for  z  =  90°,  by  r^ 
this  ibrmula  gives 

i^,    tan  J  r,  =  nA:a,  cot  |ro 


'V    - 


or  '  /^^    ■"  7HNI  —U  =  |/«H 

n 
and,  pnttmg  the  small  arc  —  r^  for  its  tangent, 


;  =  V^v  (160)1 


We  can  find  d^  from  the  observed  state  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  at  the  8urfa<5e  of  the  earth,  so  that  in  order  to  com- 
pute the  horizontal  refraction  by  this  formula,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  it  with  the  observed  horizontal  refraction,  we  have 
only  to  determine  the  value  of  n. 
Let 

X  =  the  height  of  any  assumed  point  in  the  atmosphere  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth, 
8,  p,  g  =  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  force  of  grav* 
ity,  ro8i)ectiveIy,  at  that  point, 
\,  j>»»  ^9  =  the  same  quantities  at  the  earth's  surface. 
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At  an  elevation  greater  than  x  by  an  infinitesimal  distance  dx^ 
the  pressure  p  is  diminished  by  dp.  The  weight  of  a  column  of 
air  whose  height  is  dx^  density  dy  and  gravity  g^  is  expressed  by 
gddxj  and  this  is  equal  to  the  decrement  of  th#  pressure:  hence 
the  equation 

rfp  =  —  glidx 

By  the  law  of  gravity,  we  have 


and  hence 

dx 
dp  =^  —  gji^d 

Now,  in  the  hypothesis  under  consideration,  we  have 


a  +  x^\^J       '^{l  +  ^kdj 


or,  negliBcting  the  square  of  A, 


a  +  X 
which  gives 


^     =1— 2(n  +  l)*(a,  — *)  ^^'  ^ 


^(a-T">'^'^+'^''^ 


Hence 

Integrating, 

p  =  (7,a(n+  l)A-^«  (162) 

no  constant  being  necessary,  since  p  and  d  vanish  together. 
To  compare  this  with  the  observed  pressure  p^  let 

I  =  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  density  d^  which  acted 
upon  by  the  gravity  g^  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  pres- 
sure j?^^; 

in  other  words,  let  I  be  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere 
of  the  density  d^  which  would  exert  the  pressure  p^  Then,  by 
this  definition,  .  .  > 
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which  with  (162)  gives 

^=(n  +  l)f.^  (164) 

At  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  p  becomes  p^^  and  d  becomes 
S^  this  equation  gives 

l  =  (n+l)l.H  (165) 

whence  ^  ^^^ 

and  this  reduces  the  expression  of  the  horizontal  refraction  (160)  to 

Taking  as  the  unit  of  density  the  value  of  8^  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  barometer  0.76  metres  and  thermometer  0°  C,, 
we  have,  according  to  Biot, 

Ud^  ==  0.000588768 

The  constant  I  for  this  state  of  the  air  is  the  height  of  a  homo* 
geneous  atmosphere  which  would  produce  the  pressure  0".76  of 
the  barometer  when  the  temperature  is  0°  C. ;  and  this  height  is 
to  that  of  the  barometric  column  as  the  density  of  mercury  is  to 
that  of  the  air.  According  to  Regnault,  for  Barom.  0".76  and 
Therm.  0®  C,  mercury  is  10517.3  times  as  heavy  as  air :  hence 
we  have 

I  =  0-.76  X  10517.3  =  7993-.15 

For  a  we  shall  here  use  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth,  since  we 
have  supposed  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  or 

a  =  6366738  metres 
which  gives 

^  ==  0.00125545  (167) 

Substituting  these  values  in  (166),  we  find,  after  dividing  by 
sin  V^  to  reduce  to  seconds, 

r,  =  1824"  =  30'  24" 

But,  according  to  Argelanber's  observationes  we  should  have 
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forBarom.  0*76  and  Therm.  0°  C,  r^=  37'  81";  and  the  hypothesis 
therefore  gives  the  horizontal  refraction  too  amall  by  more  than  7'. 

111.  The  hypothesis  can  be  tested  further  by  examining 
whether  it  represents  the  law  of  decreasing  temperatures  for 
increasing  heights  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  first  place,  we 
observe  that  in  this  hypothesis  the  densities  of  the  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere decrease  in  arithmetical  progression  tchen  the  altitudes  increase 
in  arithmetical  progression.  For,  since  x  is  very  small  in  compari- 
son with  a,  we  have  very  nearly 


a  -       X 

a  +  X  a 


and  hence 
or,  by  (166), 


f«2(n  +  l)^l^^) 

^  =  2l(l-i)  (168) 


which  shows  that  equal  increments  of  x  correspond  to  equal 
decrements  of  d. 

This  last  equation  also  gives  for  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, where  d  =  0^x^=21;  that  is,  in  this  hypothesis  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  double  that  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  the  same 
pressure. 

Again,  we  have,  by  (164),  (165),  and  (168), 

^  =  ^=1-^  (169) 

Po^      ^o  21  '      ^ 

The  function  ^  expresses  the  law  of  heat  of  the  strata  of  the 

atmosphere.  For  let  r^,  be  the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  r  the  temperature  at  the  height  x.  K  the  temperature 
were  r^  in  both  cases,  we  should  have 

p        d 

Po         h 

but  when  the  temperature  is  changed  from  r^  to  r  the  density  ia 
diminuhed  in  the  ratio  1  +  « (r — r^) :  1,  f  being  a  constant  which 
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is  known  from  experiment;  so  that  the  trne  relation  between 
the  pressures  and  densities  at  different  temperatures  is  eicpressed 
by  the  known  formula 


whence 


f=l[l+.(r-r.)] 

5^  =  1  +  . (r-To)  (171) 

which  combined  with  (169)  gives 

x  =  2lt  (To  — t) 

and  hence  equal  increments  of  x  correspond  to  equal  decrements 
of  r.  Hence,  in  this  hypothesis,  the  heat  of  the  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  decreases  as  their  density  in  arithmetical  progression.  The 
value  of  By  according  to  Rujdberq  and  Begnault,  is  very  nearly 

1  21 

— - .    Hence  we  must  ascend  to  a  height  r—  =^  68.6  metres,  in 

order  to  experience  a  decrease  of  temperature  of  1^  C.  But, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Gay  Lussac  in  his  celebrated 
balloon  ascension  at  Paris  (in  the  year  1804),  the  decrease  of 
temperature  was  40^.25  C.  for  a  height  of  6980  metres,  or  1°  C. 
for  173  metres,  so  that  in  the  hypothesis  under  consideration 
the  height  is  altogether  too  small,  or  the  decrease  of  temperature 
is  too  rapid*  This  hypothesis,  therefore^  is  not  sustained  either 
by  the  observed  refraction  or  by  the  observed  law  of  the  decreaae 
of  temperature. 

112.  Second  hypothesis. — ^Before  proposing  a  new  hypothesis, 
let  us  determine  the  relation  between  the  height  and  the  density 
of  the  air  at  that  height,  when  the  atmosphere  is  assumed  to  be 
throughout  of  the  same  temperature,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  the  condition  (170).  Resuming  the  differential  equation 
(161), 

dp  =  g,addl-^] 
\a  +  xf 

put 

a  +  x 
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in  which  ^  is  a  new  variable  very  nearly  proportional  to  x.    We 
then  have 

dp  =  ^  g Jidda    ■ 

which  with  the  supposition  (170)  gives 

dp go^u^ds 

P  Po 


Integrating, 


logp  =  -9Aas  +  0     , 


in  which  the  logarithm  is  Kapierian.  The  constant  being 
determined  so  that  jp  becomes  ^^  when  ^  =  0,  we  have 

^ogPo  =  O 
and  therefore 

where  I  has  the  valae  (168).    Uence,  e  being  the  Napierian  base, 
^  =  i^  =  e-^  (172) 

Po         ^. 

which  is  the  expression  of  the  law  of  decreasing  densities  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  uniform  temperature.  In  our  first  hypo- 
thesis the  temperatures  decrease,  but  nevertheless  too  rapidly. 
We  must^  then^  frame  an  hypothesis  between  that  and  the  hypothesis  of 
a  uniform  temperature. 

Now,  in  our  first  hypothesis  we  have  by  (169),  within  terms 
involving  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  5, 

and  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  uniform  temperature, 

^  =  1 

pji 

The  arithmetical  mean  between  these  would  be 

^  =  1  —  ~ 


as 
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buty  as  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  exactly  the  arithmetical 
mean,  Bessel  proposes  to  take 

A  being  a  new  constant  to  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  observed 
refractions.     This  equation,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  our  second  -^  "^ 

hypothesis,  expresses  the  assumed  law  of  decreasing  tempe- 
ratures, since,  by  (171),  it  amounts  to  assuming 

1  +  f  (r  -  r,)  =  «"?  (174) 

and  it  follows  that  in  this  hypothesis  the  temperatures  will  not 
decrease  in  arithmetical  progression  with  increasing  heights, 
though  they  will  do  so  very  nearly  for  the  smaller  values  of  «, 
that  is,  near  the  earth's  surface. 
Now,  combining  the  supposition  (178)  with  the  equation        *v    -     ^ 

we  have  / ' ' '     7     ■  .7        a 

Integrating  and  aetermining  the  constant  so  that  for  a  =  0,  p  ^'=  /*-  "^ 
becomes p„  we  have  '•*  ^<"^  ,      "^     .., 

which  with  (178)  gives*  \^         ^  "    "^ 


b 


=  4..-T(^*-^)'^? 


Inasmuch  as  the  law  of  the  densities  thus  expressed  is  still 
hypothetical,  we  may  simplify  the  exponent  of  6.  For  if  h  is 
much  greater  than  I  (as  is  afterwards  shown),  we  may  in  this  ex- 

ponent  put  e  *  —  1  =  y  and  we  shall  have  as  the  expression 
of  our  hypothesis  .; 

^  =  ^e     «*=^ie      *     I  C175) 

*  BitfliL.    FuadamenU  Astronomin,  p.  28. 
Vou  L— !• 
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By  comparing  this'  with  (172),  we  Bee  that  thiB  new  hypothesia 
differs  from  that  of  a  uniform  temperature  by  the  correction  — 

applied  to  the  exponent  of  e. 
Putting,  for  brevity, 

fi  =  ^-l  (176) 

we  have 

d^^e-^  (177) 

in  which  j9  is  constant.     This  expression  of  the  density  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  differential  equation  of  the  refraction  (160). 
Now,  by  (149),  in  which  y  =  a  +  a:,  we  have 

'"'  Bin  X  =   ^^  ^^^^   _  (^  —  0  J^  w^^g 

(a  +  x)p.  PL 

whence 

tani= ^^ = {\-s)fATiz I 

(1  —  <)  sin  z      

^  [co8«  ^ -( 1 -.^' )+ (2^  - ««)  Bin«  r] 

Frcoa  the  equation  /w*  =  1  +  4  W  we  deduce 

dfi  _     2kdd 
/ti  ■"  1  +  4*^ 

and  if  we  introduce  aa  a  constant  the  quantity 


(which  lor  Borozn.  0^76  and  Therm.  0""  a  is  a  =  0.000294211) 


a  — 


We  might  neglect  the  square  of  i,  and  consequently,  also,  that  of 
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a,  with  hardly  appreciable  error,  and  then  this  expression  would 
become  simply  a  — ,  but  for  greater  accuracy  we  can  retain  the 

denominator,  employing  its  mean  value,  as  it  varies  within  very 
narrow  limits.  For  its  greatest  value,  when  d  =  5^,  is  =  1, 
and  its  least  value,  when  5  =  0,  is  =  1  —  2a,  and  the  mean 
between  these  values  is  1  —  a.    Hence  we  shall  take 

dfi  a       dd 

P^   ~  1  —  a    d^ 

In  the  denominator  of  the  value  of  tan  i  we  have  also  to  sub- 
stitute 

l_f^  =  l_L±i^=2.(l-i) 
^\  1  +  4A«,         \  «,  / 

Therefore,  substituting  in  (150),  we  have 

•  sin  z  (\  —  «)  — 

dr^- -J^ 

(1  —  a)  [co8« «  —  2»/ 1  —  —  j 4-  (2«  —  «»)  8in«  z]  * 

or,  by  (177), 

, —  a/9  sin  g  (1  —  g)  e^^'ds 

"~  (1  —  a)  [coB«  r  —  2a  (1  —  c  -"^)  +  (2s  —  jj«)  Bin«  z]  4 

In  the  integration  of  this  equation  we  may  change  the  sign  of 
the  second  member,  since  our  object  is  only  to  obtain  the 
numerical  value  of  r.  It  is  apparent  that  if  we  put  1  for  1  -—  * 
in  the  numerator  of  this  expression,  and  also  neglect  the  term 
5*  sin*  2:  in  the  denominator,  the  error  will  be  almost  or  quite 
insensible ;  but,  not  to  reject  terms  without  examination,  let  us 
develop  the  expression  into  series.  For  this  purpose,  put  the 
radical  in  the  denominator  under  the  form  \/  y^  —  ^m\*Zy  in 
which 

y  =  [co8«  2  —  2a  (1  —  e-^)  +  25  ein»  z]* 
Then 

(y*-««8in«2)4  y     \  y*     I  ^ 

y     \     ^     2y'      ^        J 
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1       28y*—s*mn^2       . 

=:  —  -^— — — —  aO. 

y  23^ 

Hence,  restoring  the  value  of  y,  we  have 

a^  sin  2  e^^ds 


dr  = 


(1  —  a)  [cos'j  —  2o  (1  —  e-^)  +  2s  8in»  z\i 

a/5  sin  z  e^^sds  [cos*  z  —  2a  (1  —  e^^  +  j  5  sin*  2] 
(1  _  a)  [cos«  2  —  2a  (1  —  e-^  +  25  8in«z]l 

—  &c (179) 

We  shall  hereafter  show  that  the  second  term  of  this  develop- 
ment is  insensible.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the 
first  term,  let  us,  after  the  method  of  Laplace,  introduce  the  new 
variable  8'  such  that 


then  this  term  takes  the  form 


(180) 


dr  =   ,        f/^"^^"^^^ (181) 

(1  —  a)  [co8»  2:  +  2«'  sin«  z]  ♦ 

in  which  we  have  yet  to  reduce  the  numerator  to  a  function  of 
the  new  variable  5'.    Now,  by  Lagrange's  Theorem*  when 

*  See  Pkirce'8  Carres  and  Fanctions,  Vol.  I.  Art.  181.  For  the  conTenienee  of 
the  reader,  however,  I^add  the  fonowing  demonstration  of  this  theorem.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  develop  the  function  u  =zfy  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  z,  x  and  jr 
being  connected  by  the  equation 

ff=zt4-x^ 

and  the  ftinctions/and  ^  being  given.  If  fWim  this  equation  y  could  be  found  as  an 
explicit  ftinc<ion  of  z  and  substituted  in  the  equation  u  =ftf,  the  development  could 
be  effected  at  once  by  Maclaurin*s  Theorem,  according  to  which  we  should  have 

where  u^^^  />,Uo,  &c.  denote  the  values  of  n  and  its  successive  derivatives  when  x  =  0. 
It  is  proposed  to  find  the  values  of  the  derivatives  without  recourse  to  the  elimination 
of  y,  as  this  elimination  is  often  impracticable.  For  brevity,  put  F  =  ^ ;  then  the 
derivatives  of 

y^t  +  xT 

relatively  to  z  and  t  are 
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8  =  S^  -\-  a<p8 

we  have 

in  which/  and  tp  denote  any  functions  whatever,  and  JO,  JD*,  &c. 
the  successive  derivatives  of  the  functions  to  which  they  are 
prefixed.     Hence,  by  putting 

/«  =  «    ^'  ^  =  — — 

Bin' 2: 

this  theorem  gives . 

^r-TT '■ : 

vlieiie«,  eliminating  x, 

J>,y=JD,y 
Multiplying  this  by  Djt^  it  gires 

D.ii  =  KD.«  («) 

The  deriTatiTe  of  thifl  equation  relatiTely  to  i  is 

i).[i),«]  =  /).[rz).»] 

This  is  a  general  theorem,  whaterer  function  u  is  of  y,  and  consequently,  also,  what- 
ever Ainction  D^u  is  of  y.  We  may  then  substitute  in  it  the  function  Y^D^u  for  D^u, 
and  we  shall  have 

/>.[r.i),»]  =  D,[r-+i/>,»]  (4) 

Kow,  the  sttccessiye  deriyatiTes  of  (a)  relatiTely  to  z  are,  by  the  sucoessiTe  appU- 
cation  of  (6),  making  n  =  1,  2,  8,  &c., 

D,»  u  ==  i>,\[r»/>,M]  =  i>,*[r»i>,ti] 

But  when  z  =  0,  we  haVe  y  =  U  ^  =  f^t  ^und  hence 

where  the  snhecript  letter  of  the  D  is  omitted  in  the  second  members  as  unnecessary, 
sinee  /  is  now  the  only  Tariable.  These  values  substituted  in  Maolaurin's  Theorem 
give  Lagrange's  Theorem :  » 

*  A.  A  l.i5....ll 
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-  ,  „'?.    -D  [(1  -  e-f'ye  -"•'] 
1.2.3  sin'^       "-^  '^  -• 


1.2.8...nBin'-z  L*^  ''  J 

—  Ae.  (182) 

But  we  have  in  the  numerator  of  (181) 

fie-'"  ds  =  —  de-^' 


and  hence,  differentiating  (182)  and  substituting  the  result  in 
a/}  sin  z  dif 


(181),  we  find 


dr= -I^_zd£_ .L-..*'+^!_2)r(i_e-'"')«-'"'l 

(1  — a)[co8»«  +  2«'Bin»z]il  ^sin'^      ^v  J         j 

+  ,  f.      I^  [(1  -  e -"'')'  c-"*'! 
^1.28in*«       "-^  '^  J 

•  •  •  •  • 

i>.[(l_e-^'')«6-^''] 


1 . 2 . 8 . . .  n  8in*»  ^ 


+  &c.  I  (183) 

To  effect  the  differentiations  expressed  in  the  several  terms  of 
this  series,  we  take  the  general  expression 

where  the  tipper  sign  is  to  be  used  when  n  is  even,  and  the  lower 
sign  when  n  is  odd.  Differentiating  this  n:  times  successively, 
we  have 
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by  means  of  which,  making  n  =  1 . 2 .  8 .  /.  saccessivelj,  we 
reduce  (188)  to  the  following  form : 

(l—a)[C08»2:+ 2«'Bin«2:]*l  An*  z^  ' 

^1.2  8in*^^  ^  ' 

+  &c.  }  (184) 

We  have  now  to  integrate  the  terms  of  this  series,  after  having 
multiplied  each  by  the  factor  without  the  brackets.  The  inte- 
grals are  to  be  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  5  =  0, 
to  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  is,  q  being  the  nor- 
mal to  any  stratum  (Art.  108),  they  are  to  be  taken  between  the 
limits  y  =  a  and  q  =  a  +  Hy  H  being  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Now,  this  height  is  not  known ;  but  since  at  the  upper 
limit  the  density  is  zero  and  beyond  this  limit  the  ray  suflfers 
no  refraction  to  infinity,  we  can  without  error  take  the  integrals 
between  the  limits  j  =  a  and  5^  =  00,  i.e.  between  8  =  0  and 
5  =  1.  But  we  may  make  the  upper  limit  of  s  also  equal  to  in- 
finity. For,  by  (176),  fi  will  not  differ  greatly  from  ^,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  a  very  large  number,  nearly  equal  to  800,  as  we 

find  from  (167);  hence  for  5  =  1  we  have  in  (172)  d  = « 

^      ^'  ^      ^  (2.718.. )~ 

which  will  be  sensibly  equal  to  zero,  and  consequently  the  same 
as  we  should  find  by  taking  5  =  00 .    Hence  the  integrals  may 
be  taken  between  the  limits  5  =  0  and  5  =  00 ;  consequently, 
also,  according  to  (180),  between  the  limits  5'  =  0  and  5'  =  00 . 
Now,  as  every  term  of  the  series  will  be  of  the  form 

fi  sin  z  d^e-^fi*'  fid^e-nfit' 

—  (185) 


[C08«2r4-2fi'8in*j]i       [00^^  +  25^]* 

multiplied  by  constants,  we  have  only  to  integrate  this  general 
form.     Let  ^  be  a  new  variable,  such  that 

cot*z  +  2^  =  ^  (186) 


nfi 
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then  (185)  becomes 

»     ft 

the  integral  of  which  is  to  be  taken  from  t  =s 

^!^cotz=T  (187) 

to  ^=*oo,  which  are  the  limits  given  by  (186)  for  s^=0  and 
6'  =  <x>.    If,  therefore,  we  denote  by  ^  (n)  a  function  such  that 

or 

+  (n)  =  «H"*<a«-"  (188) 

tlio  integral  of  (185)  will  become 

r     ^-^'""--""'"^^v^.i^)  (189) 

Substituting  this  value  in  (184),  making  successively  n  =  1,  2,  8, 
&c.,  we  find  the  following  expression  of  the  refraction: 

r  =  J^{4(l) 

+  iI^[2>+(2)-4(l)] 

+  l.f.Lz  P* ♦(^^ - 2*  2+(2)  +  4 (1)] 
+  O^S5*l  t**+<^*)-**  8  +  (8)+  2*.8+(2)-+(l)] 
+  &C.   }  (LW) 

which,  since  we  have  in  general 

1+1.2      1.2.8  + • 
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can  also  be  written  as  follows  :* 


1  — < 


+  2». 

•f     e    -»•*  +(2) 

+    1.2 

^Itfl           _     8./I 

-^-4-«  •»«*'  4(8) 
8111*2:                ^^  ^ 

,      4*     , 

-  •f  6  -••'  4(4) 
Bin«2:               ^^  ^ 

'   1.2.3 

.+  &C. 

(191) 


118.  The  only  remaining  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  func- 
tion '4{n),  (188).  In  the  case  of  the  horizontal  refraction,  where 
cot  2:  =  0  and  therefore  also  r=  0,  this  function  becomes 
independent  of  (n),  and  reduces  to  the  well-known  integralf 


X 


l/ir 


^<e-"  =  -!-^  (192) 

0  2 


'Laplacb,  M^canique  CilesU,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1S6  (Bowditch's  Translation);  where, 
howeyer,-  stands  in  the  place  of  the  more  general  symbol  p  here  employed.     This 

form  of  the  refraction  is  due  to  Kbamp,  Analyte  da  H/raetiont  aaironomiquei  tt  ter- 
reatret,  Strasbourg,  1799. 

f  This  useful  definite  integral  may  be  readily  obtained  as  follows.     Put  k  = 

J       A  «— «.     Then,  since  the  definite  integral  is  independent  of  the  Tariable,  we 
also  haTe  A  =  I     </o  <  ~~*^  ,  and,  multiplying  these  expressions  together, 

the  order  of  integration  being  arbitrary.     Let 

v  =  <tf ;  whence  dvzntdu 
(for  in  integrating,  regarding  v  as  Tariable,  t  is  regarded  as  constant) :  thes  we  hare 

=  r*du.^J__^=j(tan-»oo-tan-'0)=^ 
•^0  2(l  +  t#*)       '^  '4 

vhenee 

Jq  ""2 
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where  tt  =  3.1415926 ....  The  expression  for  the  horizontal 
refraction  is  therefore  fonnd  at  once  by  putting  J|/»  for  '^  (n) 
in  eveiy  term  of  (191),  and  sin  ^  =  1,  namely: 


(193) 


^1.2.3     ^ 

For  small  values  of  T,  that  is,  for  great  zenith  distances,  we 
may  obtain  the  value  of  the  integral  in  (188)  by  a  series  of 
ascending  powers  of  T.    We  have 

r*<:?U-"=:  Pe^f  e-"—  C dt  e"*'  (194) 

The  first  integral  of  the  second  member  is  given  by  (192).  The 
second  is 

■       fdte  -''==  f  dt  ll  —V  +  -^  -^—^  +  &c.\ 
^0  *^o        \  1.2       1.2.3  / 

3         1.2     5        1.2.3     7  ^ 

Another  development  for  the  same  case  is  obtained  by  the  suc- 
cessive application  of  the  method  of  integration  by  parts,  aa 
follows:* 

fdte-^^  =  t  e-^"  +  2fvdte-^^ 

*  By  the  formula yirfy  =  zy  ^fydx^  making  always  »  =  «~",  and  dy  euccea- 
BiTely  =  di,  t*dt,  t*d(,  &c. 
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\    ^    8  ^  3.6   ^8.5.7^       / 
whence,  by  introducing  the  limits, 

•^0  \    ^    8    ^    8.5    ^3.5.7^        /    ^      ^ 

As  the  denominators  increase,  these  series  finally  become  con- 
vergent for  all  values  of  T;  but  they  are  convenient  only  for 
small  values. 

For  the  greater  values  of  T,  a  development  according  to  the 
descending  powers  may  be  obtained,  also  by  the  method  of 
integration  by  parts,  as  foUowB:*  We  have 

Hence 

•7,  2!ri       2!r»^(2  Ty     (2  r»)»  ^ 

1.8.6...(2ii-^l)l       1.8.5. ..(2n  +  l)r-    dt         « 
"^ (2^7^ i"*" 2*"+^ Jr7^=^  ^^^^ 

The  sum  of  a  number  of  consecutive  terms  of  this  series  is 
alternately  greater  and  less  than  the  value  of  the  integral.  But 
since  the  factors  of  the  numerators  increase,  the  series  will  ai 
last  become  divergent  for  any  value  of  T.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
stop  at  any  term,,^Ae  sum  of  all  the  remaining/  term^  loUl  be  less  than 
this  term;  for  if  we  take  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  in  the  brackets, 
the  sum  of  the  remaining  terms  is 

^1.3.5...(2n  +  l)p  .dt    ^,,, 

♦  By  the  tormvXdkJ'x  d'y  =ss  xy  — /y  dx,  making  always  dy  =  tdt  «""" ,  and  z 
suocessiTely  =  -»  t|»  n»  Ac, 
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The  integral  in  this  expreasion  is  evidently  less  than  the  product 
of  the  integral 


/•*     dt 1 


multiplied  by  the  greatest  value  of  e-"  between  the  limits  7"  and 
00 ,  and  this  greatest  value  is  c"*.  Uence  the  above  remainder 
is  always  numerically  less  than 

_1.3.5....(2n— 1)    -rr 
H i i  e 

which  expression  is  nothing  more  than  the  last  term  of  the  series 
(when  multiplied  by  the  factor  without.the  brackets),  taken  with 
a  contrary  sign.  Hence,  if  we  do  not  continue  the  summation 
until  the  terms  begin  to  increase,  but  stop  at  some  sufficiently 
small  term,  the  error  of  the  result  will  always  be  less  than  this 
term. 

Finally,  the  integral  may  be  developed  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinued fraction,  as  was  shown  by  Laplace.    Putting  for  brevity 

4(n)=u.  =  — (l L+JLl^Lii^  +  ftcj         (198) 

^        •      2T\         2r*     (2r«)'      (277  / 

fuid  denoting  the  successive  derivatives  of  u^  relatively  to  Thy 
Up  w,,  &c.,  we  have  first 

1     ,     1.3        1.8.5  ,   .  ,-^. 

u.  = r-  +  &c.  (199) 

2T»       (2Ty       (2r')» 

or 

Mi  =  2IV,  —  1  (200) 

Differentiating  this  equation,  successively,  we  have 

u^  =  2Tu,  +  2u^ 
tt,  =  2ru, +  4ui 

tt^=:27\<,  +  6u, 

&c. 
or,  in- general, 

t£»+i  =2Tu^  +  2nUn^i 

n  having  any  value  in  the  series  1  •  2  •  8 . 4  • . .  &c. 
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Hence  we  derive 

«»  2n 


or,  putting 

2r« 

(201) 

By  (200)  we  have 

(202) 

•~      If 

or 

^"=>-(r^ 

(208) 

But  from  (202),  by  making  n  successively  1,  2. 

,  8,  &c.,  we  have 

.    ^#     ..   - 

i 1     &c., 

..         ,_(!)'^             S-     ._ 

which  successively  substituted  in  (203)  give 

1+^ 

^  1  +  &c.  (204) 

This  can  be  employed  for  all  values  of  T^  but  when  k  exceeds  J 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  employ  (195)  or  (196). 
The  successive  approximating  fractions  of  (204)  are 

1,  1  l  +  2k  1  +  bk  1+   9k+   8A' 

i'        1+*'        1+8A'        1  +  6*  +  3A*'        1+10*  +  15*«'    ^' 

and,  in  general,  denoting  the  n**  approximating  fraction  by  — , 
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an  _  ^n->l  +  (n  —  1)  AvTn^a 

bn         bn^l  +  (n-l)kbn-t 

• 

By  the  preceding  methods,  then,  the  function  'i^n)  can  be 
computed  for  any  value  of  T.  A  table  containing  the  logarithm 
of  this  function  for  all  values  of  T  from  0  to  10,  is  given  by 
Bessel  {Fundamenta  Astronomies^  pp.  86,  87),  being  an  extension 
of  that  first  constructed  by  Eramp.  By  the  aid  of  this  table  the 
computation  of  the  refraction  is  greatly  £»cilitated. 

114.  Let  us  now  examine  the  second  term  of  (179.)  This  term 
will  have  its  greatest  value  in  the  horizontal  refraction,  when 
z  =z  90°,  in  which  case  it  reduces  to 

(1— a)[2«~2a(l-«-^)]* 

Moreover,  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  integral  corresponds  to 
small  values  of  5,  and  therefore,  since  a  is  also  very  small,  we 
may  put  2a  (1  —  c ~^*)  =  2a^s.    The  integral  thus  becomes 

\ 


2»(1  — a)(l— •/J)*'^o 

Now  we  have,  by  integrating  by  parts,  "  ^  /*'  t^  ^ 


-r.s 


-4^* 


p^e-^  =  -'lff!:  +  ±fs-Ue-^' 


A'- 
and  hence 


2/» 
Patting  j9s  =  Jt»,  this  becomes,  by  (192), 

Hence  the  tenn  becomes 

a(3  — 4a/9)  ~ 


\/27 


8(1  — •)(!  — a/9)l\2/9 
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Taking  Bessel's  value  of  h  =  116865.8  toises*  =  227775.7 
metres,  and  the  value  of  i  =  7993.15  metres  (p.  141),  we  find  by 
(176)  fi  =  768.57.  Substituting  this  and  a  =  0.000294211  (p.  146), 
the  value  of  the  above  expression,  reduced  to  seconds  of  arc  by 
dividing  by  sin  1",  is  found  to  be  only  0''.72,  which  in  the  hori^ 
sontal  refraction  is  insignificant  This  term,  therefore,  can  be 
neglected  (and  consequently  also  all  the  subsequent  terms),  and 
the  formula  (191)  may  be  regarded  as  the  rigorous  expression  of  ^ 
the  refraction. 

115.  In  order  to  compute  the  refraction  by  (191),  it  only  re- 
mains to  detenniue  the  constants  a  and  ^  The  constant  a 
might  be  found  from  (178)  by  employing  the  value  of  k  deter* 
mined  by  BiOT  by  direct  experiment  upon  the  refractive  power 
of  atmospheric  air,  but  in  order  that  the  formula  may  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  observed  refractions,  Bessel  preferred 
to  detennine  both  a  and  fi  from  observations.t 

Ubw,  a  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  place  of 
observation,  and  is,  therefore,  a,  function  of  the  pressure  and 
temperature;  and  ^,  which  involves  ?,  also  depends  upon  the  ther- 
mometer, since  by  the  definition  of  I  it  must  vary  with  the  tem- 
perature. The  constants  must,  then,  be  determined  for  some 
assumed  normal  state  of  the  air,  and  we  must  have  the  means 
of  dedciciug  their  values  for  any  other  given  state.    Let 

p^  =  the  assumed  normal  pressure, 

T,  =       "  **  tomporaturo, 

p  =  the  observed  pressure, 

T  =    "         "        temperature, 

d^  =  the  normal  density  corresponding  to  p^  and  To, 

d  =  the  density  corresponding  to  p  and  r; 

*  FM9dmnenta  Aiitronomim,  p.  40. 

f  It  shoald  be  obserred  that  the  assumed  ezpressioa  of  the  Aenfity  (177)  may 

represent  Tarioos  hypotheses,  aocording  to  the  form  giren  to  p.    Thus,  if  we  ptit 

a 
^  =r  -,  we  hare  the  form  (172)  which  expresses  the  hypothesis  of  a  uniform  tern* 

pershire.  We  may  therefore  readily  examine  how  far  that  hypothesis  is  in  error  in 
tlie  horisontal  refraction;  for  by  taking  the  reciprocal  of  (167)  we  hare  in  this  ca«e 
B  =  79G.63,  and  hence  with  a  =  0.00020411  we  find,  by  taking  fifteen  terms  of  the 
series  (193),  r^  =  89*  54".5,  which  corresponds  to  Barom.  0^.  76,  and  Therm.  0°G. 
This  is  T  28"^  gfwter  than  the  ralne  giren  by  AneBLAXnui's  Obsenrations  (p.  141). 
Onr  first  hypothesis  gave  a  result  too  samll  by  more  than  7',  and  hence  a  true  hypo- 
thesis must  be  intermediate  between  these,  as  we  haye  already  shown  fVom  a  con- 
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then  we  have  by  (171) 


d  = 


in  which  e  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  atmospheric  air,  or 
the  expansion  for  1°  of  the  thermometer.  If  the  thermometer  is 
Centigrade^  we  have,  according  to  Bessel,* 

«  =  0.0086438 

From  (178)  it  follows  that  a  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
density,  and  hence  if  we  put 

ap  =  the  value  of  »  for  the  normal  density  d^ 
we  have,  for  any  given  state  of  the  air, 

in  which  for  p  and  p^  we  may  use  the  heights  of  the  barometric 
column,  provided  these  heights  are  reduced  to  the  same  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury  and  of  the  scales. 
Again,  if 

l^  =  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  the  temperature 
r^and  any  given  pressure, 

then  the  height  I  for  the  same  pressure,  when  the  temperature 
is  r,  is 

^  =  ^o[l  +  <r-rJ]  (206) 

The  normal  state  of  the  air  adopted  by  Bbssel  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  constants,  so  as  to  represent  Bradley's  observa- 
tions, made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  in  the  years  1750- 
1762,  was  a  mean  state  corresponding  to  the  barometer  29.6 
inches,  and  thermometer  50°  Fahrenheit  =  10°  Centigrade;  and 
for  this  state  he  found 


•^  =  0.000278953 


sideration  of  the  l«w  of  temperatures.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  thai  the  hypothesis 
of  a  uniform  temperature  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  first  hypothesis,  and  we  are 
so  far  justified  in  adhering  to  the  form  J  =  il^  -  ^  with  the  modification  of  substi- 
tuting a  corrected  ralue  of  j3. 

*  This  Talue,  determined  bj  Bbssil,  from  the  obserrations  of  stars,  dilFers  slightly 
from  the  Talue  ^^  more  recently  determined  by  Ruobibo  and  BaoHAULT  by  direct 
experiments  upon  the  refractlTe  power  of  the  air. 
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or,  dividing  \>j  sin  V\ 

a.  =  67'' MS 

and 

h  =  116865.8  toises  =  227775.7  metres. 

For  the  constant  l^  at  the  normal  temperature  50^  F.,  Bessel 

employed 

l^  =  4226.05  ioises  =  8236.73  metreft.'*' 

Since  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  supposed  to  he  parallel  to 
the  earth's  surface,  Bessel  employed  for  «  the  radius  of  cun''a- 
ture  of  the  meridian  for  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  (the  observa- 
tions of  Bradley  being  taken  in  the  meridian),  and,  in  accordance 
vriih  the  compression  of  the  earth  assumed  at  the  time  when 
this  investigation  was  made,  he  took 

a  =  6372970  metres. 

Hence  we  have 

A=^^".-  =  745.747 

These  values  of  a^  and  fi^  being  substituted  for  a  and  ^  in 
(193),  the  horizontal  refraction  is  found  to  be  only  about  1'  too 
great,  which  is  hardly  greater  than  the  probable  error  of  the 
obsen^ed  horizontal  refraction.  At  zenith  distances  less  than 
86®,  however,  Bessel  aftenvards  found  that  the  refraction  com- 
puted with  these  values^of  the  constants  required  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  factor  1.003282  in  order  to  represent  the  Konigsberg 
observations. 

116.  By  the  preceding  formulre,  then,  the  values  of  the  con- 
stants a  and  fi  can  be  found  for  any  state  of  the  air,  as  given  by 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the  place  of  observation,  and 
then  the  true  refraction  might  be  directly  computed  by  (191). 
Bat,  as  this  computation  would  be  too  troublesome  in  practice^ 
the  mean  vefraeiion  is  cdnipoted  for  the  assumed  normal  values 
of  a  and  ^,  and  given  in  the  refraction  tables.    From  this  mean 

*  According  to  the  later  detenaiiiAtion  of  Beonault  wh!ch  we  htve  used  on  p.  14^, 
we  should  have  /^  =8286.1  tnetres.     The  diflTerence  does  notnffoct  the  vnlue  of 
Bbsski«*8  tables,  which  ore  constructed  to  represent  actual  obseryations. 
Vol,  I.— 11 
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refraction  we  must  deduce  the  true  refraction  in  any  case  by 
applying  proper  corrections  depending  upon  the  observed  state 
of  the  barometer  and  thennometer.  For  facility  of  logarithmic 
computation,  Bessel  adopted  the  form 

in  which  r^  is  the  tabular  refraction  corresponding  to  p^  and  r^ 
and  r  is  the  refraction  corresponding  to  the  observed  p  and  r. 
Let  us  see  what  interpretation  must  be  given  to  the  exponents 
A  and  L  If  the  pressure  remained  p^  the  refraction  correspond- 
ing to  the  temperature  r  would  be 

or,  with  sufficient  precision, 

In  like  manner,  if  the  temperature  were  constant,  and  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  by  the  quantity  p  ^  p^  the  refraction  would 
become  nearly 


'.{'  +  r.i>-'->} 


\^        Hence,  when  both  pressure  and  temperature  vary,  we  shall  have, 
very  nearly, 

'='-{'  +  r.'>-»}x{'  +  F.s<'-'->}  w 

Now,  putting—  in  (207)  under  the  form  1  H — ^,  and  develop- 

ing  by  the  binomial  theorem,  we  have 

r  =  r,{l  +  -(i)-~i),)  +  &c.  I  X  {l--Jt(r-r^.fAc.| 
Therefore,  neglecting  the  smaller  terms,  we  must  have 

A  =  ^».^         X  =  ^±.^  (209) 

To    dp  tr^    dr  ^      ' 
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to  determine  which  we  are  now  to  find  the  derivatives  of  (191) 
relatively  to  p  and  r.     Put 

X  =  -^  (210) 

sin*  z  ^ 

and  ?i  =  -4^  (1),  J,  =  2*'4/(2),  y,  =  3*i^8),  &c.,  or  in  general 


y^  =  n    «    4(n)  (211) 

then,  if  we  also  put 

Q^^xe-'q.+  ^e-^'q. +  :rr^ e— ff,+ &c.     (212) 

the  fonnula  (191)  becomes 

(1  —  a)  r  =  8in«  ^  J-  •  C  ^^^^) 

in  which,  since  the  variations  of  ^  __     in  (191)  are  sensibly  the 

same  as  those  of  a,  we  may  regard  1  —  a  as  constant.  Differen- 
tiating this,  observing  that  Q  varies  with  both  f>  and  r,  while  ^ 
varies  only  with  r,  we  have 

(1  —  •)  —  =  sm*  z\\^'^ 
^  ^  dp  yifi    dp 

)    (214) 
(l--.)J  =  sin«.J?.^^(l^.)^.^ 
'dr  ^Ifi    dr        ^  ^2fi     dr 

In  differentiating  ft  it  will  be  convenient  to  regard  it  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  two  variables  x  and  ^,  the  quantities  y^  y,,  &c.  vary- 
ing only  with  ^.    We  have,  since  ^  does  not  vary  with.^, 

^  =  ^.^  (216) 

a/>      dx     dp 

and  since  both  a:  and  Q  vary  with  r, 

^  =  ^    dx      dQ    dfi^ 

dr       dx     dr^  dS      dr  ^      ^ 

From  (212)  we  find 
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in  which 

AlSOy 

in  which  we  have  generally,  by  (211), 
But  by  (200),  in  which  u^  =  '\//(n),  we  have 


and  bj^l  (187)  \'^tAz^T. 

\  /. 


Ut     t 


whence 

cot*  2:  cotjJ     , 

2        ^*       2|/2/9 

Substituting  the  values  of  this  expression  for  n  =  1,  2,  8,  &c.  in 
(219),  we  have 


2|/27 


The  first  series  in  this  expression  =  Q'.     The  second,  when 
^-•,  ^-^,  &c.  are  developed  in  series,  becomes 

X 

X  +  X*  +  a:*  +  &c.  = 


1—0? 
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and  hence 

We  have,  farther,  from  (210)  and  the  values  of  o,  I,  and  fi  in  the 
preceding  article,  '.,£") 

4*       a'dp~m"p~'p  .^.jlf 

do.  ,.-..  .'  <>;-.<'.•'•  ^^'■'' 

dx^x    da      X    dfi^^         2h—l 
dr'^m'  ^      J"dT  ^       *        A_i 

Sabstitnting  these  values  iu  (215)  and  (216),  and  then  substituting 
in  (214),  we  find* 

('-4:=— ■°->/r«'{lfe'('-^'+rar-"'} 

+  .|(l^.),+  __|__  (221) 

t 

These  formulte  are  to  be  computed  with  the  normal  values  of  a, 
/9,  r,  2,  and  p,  and  for  the  different  zenith  distances,  after  which 
A  and  X  are  computed  by  (209).  The  values  of  A  and  X  thus 
found  are  given  in  Table  11. 

117,  Finally,  in  tabulating  the  formula  (207),  Bessel  puts  . 

r,  =  tt  tan  J?  (222) 

P        .  1 


P.  i  +  »-(^  — O 

(where  a  and  fi  no  longer  have  the  same  signification  as  in  tht 
preceding  articles). 

*  Bbsbbl,  Ji\tndamenia  Attronomim,  p.  84. 
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The  true  refraction  theu  takes  the  form 

r  =  a^^Y^  tan  z  (223) 

The  quantity  here  denoted  by  ^  is  the  ratio  of  the  observed  and 
normal  heights  of  the  barometer,  both  being  reduced  to  the  same 
temperature  of  the  mercury  and  of  their  scales.  First,  to  correct 
for  the  tempei-ature  of  the  scale,  let  b^^y  b^''\  or  6^*>  denote  the  ob- 
served reading  of  the  barometer  scale  according  as  it  is  graduated 
in  Paris  lines,  English  inches,  or  French  metres.  The  standard 
temperatures  of  the  Paris  line  is  13°  Reaumur,  of  the  English  inch 
62°  Fahrenheit,  and  of  the  French  metre  0°  Centigrade ;  that  is, 
the  graduations  of  the  several  scales  indicate  true  heights  only 
when  the  attached  thermometere  indicate  these  temperatures 
respectively.  The  expansion  of  brass  from  the  freezing  point  to 
the  boiling  point  is  .0018782  of  its  length  at  the  freezing  point. 
If  then  the  reading  of  the  attached  thermometer  is  denoted 
either  by  r',/',  or  c',  according  as  it  is  Reaumur's,  Fahrenheit's, 
or  the  Centigrade,  the  true  height  observed  will  be  (putting  s  = 
0.0018782) 

l  +  -^r'  1+— (/'  — 82)  l-f-i-.c' 

1  +  -.13  1+— .80  ^ 

^80  ^    180 

or 

80  +  135'  180  +  80«       '  100       ^      ^ 

where  the  multipliers  1  +  — r',  &c.  evidently  reduce  the  reading 

to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  observed  temperature  had  been 

that  of  freezing,  and  the  divisors  1  +  --  •  18,  &c.  further  reduce 

these  to  the  respective  temperatures  of  graduation,  and  conse- 
quently give  the  true  heights. 

This  true  height  of  the  mercury  will  be  proportional  to  the 
pressure  only  when  the  temperature' of  the  mercury  is  constant. 
We  must,  therefore,  reduce  the  height  to  what  it  would  be  if  the 
temperature  were  equal  to  the  adopted  normal  temperature,  which 
is  in  our  table  8°  Reaumur  =  50®  F.  =  10®  C.     Now,  mercury 

expands  -—  of  its  volume  at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  when 


55.5 
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its  temperature  k  raised  from  that  point  to  the  boiling  point  of 

water.  Hence,  putting  q  =  — » the  above  heights  will  be  reduced 

to  the  normal  temperature  by  multiplying  them  respectively  by 
the  factors 

80  +  8g  180  +  18g  100  +  lOg  ,^2g 

80  +  r'q         ISO+i/  — 82)j'         100  +  c'j  ^"    ^ 

The  normal  height  of  the  barometer  adopted  by  Bessel  was  29.6 
inches  of  Bradley's  instrument,  or  333.28  Paris  lines ;  but  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  this  instrument  gave  the  heights  too  small 
by  J  a  Paris  line,  so  that  the  normal  height  in  the  tables  is  333.78 
Paris  lines,  at  the  adopted  normal  temperature  of  8°  R.  Reducing 
this  to  the  standard  temperature  of  the  Paris  line  =  13®  R.,  we 
have 

fc,  =  833.78  ff+f/  (226) 

•  80  +  133  ^ 

In  comparing  this  with  the  observed  heights,  the  6^'>  and  6<"*>  must 
be  reduced  to  lines  by  observing  that  one  English  inch  =  11.2595 
Paris  lines,  and  one  metre  =  443.296  Paris  lines.     Making  this 

reduction,  the  value  of  ^=^  is  found  by  dividing  the  product 

of  (224)  and  (225)  by  (226).  The  result  may  then  be  separated 
into  two  factors,  one  of  which  depends  upon  the  observed  height 
of  the  barometric  column,  and  the  other  upon  the  attached  ther- 
mometer ;  so  that  if  we  put 

p  _     fe^^>      80  +  8g 
838.78' 80 +  8« 

=,5(e)    ^^'2595    80  +  13g    180  +  18g 
"■        *  333.78  *  80  +  8«  '  180  +  30a 

_M">  *^'^^  80  +  13a    100  +  lOg  /      (^^^^ 

^        '  333.78  *  80  +  8«  *        100 

>ud 

80  +  r^a  ^180  +  (/  — 32)a  ^100+c^a 
■'  30  -i-  r'l  ~  180  +  (/'  —  32)  J  ""  100  +  c'q 

wc  shall  have  )9  =  J57;  or 

log  /9  =  log  J?  +  log  r  •  (228) 
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The  qaaatity  y  would  be  computed  directly  under  the  form 


r  = 


l+«(^-T.) 


if  To  were  at  once  the  freezing  point  and  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  tables ;  for  e  is  properly  the  expansion  of  the  air  for  each 
degree  of  the  thermometer  above  the  freezing  point,  the  density 
of  the  air  at  this  point  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  density.  But 
if  the  normal  temperature  is  denoted  by  r^^  that  of  the  freezing 
point  by  r^^  the  observed  by  r,  we  shall  have 

l+t(r~r.) 

an  expression  which,  if  we  neglect  the  square  of  e,  will  be  reduced 
to  the  above  more  simple  one  by  dividing  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  1  +  6(7^  —  Tj).  Bessbl  adopted  for  Tq  the  value 
50®  F.  by  Bradley's  thermometer;  but  as  this  thermometer  was 
found  to  give  1^.25  too  much,  the  normal  value  of  the  tables  is 
r^  =  48°.75  F.  Hence,  if  r,  /,  or  c  denote  the  temperature  indi- 
cated by  the  external  thermometer,  according  as  it  is  K^umur, 

Pahr.,  or  Cent,  we  have* 

t 
__  180  +  16  75  X  0>86488 
''""    180 +  frx  0.86488 

180  +  16.75  X  0.86488 
"■  180  +  (/  —  82)  X  0.86438  }     (^29) 

180  +  16.75  X  0.86488 
"~     180  +  |c  X  0.86438 

The  tables  constnicted  according  to  these  formulse  give  the 
values  of  log  B^  log  T^  and  log  /-,  with  the  ai^uments  barometer, 
attached  thermometer,  and  external  thermometer  respectively 
and  the  computation  of  the  true  refraction  is  rendered  extreme' 
simple.    An  example  has  already  been  given  in  Art.  107. 

118.  In  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  omitted  any  con- 
sidcration  of  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere*     The 

•  *  Tabmlm  Re^mrnomtammj  p.  £XII. 
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refractive  power  of  aqueous  vapor  is  greater  than  that  of  at- 
mospheric air  of  the  same  density,  but  under  the  same  pressure 
its  density  is  less  than  that  of  air;  and  Laplacb  has  shown  that 
"  the  greater  refractive  power  of  vapor  is  in  a  great  degree  com- 
pensated by  its  diminished  density."* 

119.  Refraction  table  with  the  argument  true  zenith  distance. — ^When 
the  true  zenith  distance  ^  is  given,  we  may  still  find  the  refrac- 
tion from  the  usual  tables,  or  Col.  A  of  Table  11.,  where  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  z  is  the  argument,  by  successive  ap- 
proximations. For,  entering  the  table  with  Z  instead  of  ^,  we 
shall  obtain  an  approximate  value  of  r,  which,  subtracted  from  f, 
will  give  an  approximate  value  of  z\  with  this  a  more  exact 
value  of  r  can  be  found,  and  a  second  value  of  2-,  and  so  on,  until 
the  computed  values  of  r  and  z  exactly  satisfy  the  equation  z  = 
^  —  r.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  obtain  the  refraction  directly 
with  the  argument  f .  For  this  purpose  Col.  B  of  Table  11.  gives 
the  quantities  a',  A'^  i%  which  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  a,  A^ 
mnd  i,  so  that  the  refraction  is  computed  under  the  form 

r  =  a'/9^>vtanC  (280) 

where  ^  and  ;•  have  the  same  values  as  before. 

The  values  of  a',  -4',  and  V  are  deduced  from  those  of  a,  A^ 
and  X  after  the  latter  have  been  tabulated.  They  are  to  be  so 
determined  as  to  satisfy  the  equations 

tt^J^r^  tan  z  ==  a'/?^>^'  tan  C  (231) 

J  =  C  —  m'P^'r^'  tan  C  (232) 

and  this  for  any  values  of  ^  and  y.  Let  [z)  denote  the  value  of  z 
which  corresponds  to  ^  when  /9  =  1,  r  =  l5  ^^^  is,  when  the 
refraction  is  at  its  mean  tabular  value.  The  value  of  {z)  may  be 
found  by  successive  approximations  from  Col.  A.,  as  above  ex- 
plained. Let  (a),  (-4),  (A),  and  (r)  denote  the  corresponding 
values  of  a,  A^  A,  r.     We  have 


(r)  =  (tt)  tan  (z)  =  a'  tan  C 

(5)  =  C  —  •  tan  C 


whence,  by  (282), 


«  JT/c.  Cil.  Book  X. 
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z  =  iz)^  tt'  tan  :  (iS^'r^'  —  1) 

But,  taking  Napierian  logarithms^  we  have 

and  hence^  e  being  the  Napierian  base, 

pA'yK'  =  (j^'i/i  +  A'Zr  ==  1  +  (AW/9  +  X'ly)  +  &C. 

where,  as  ^  and  ;•  diflfer  but  little  from  unity,  the  higher  powers 
of  A'l^  +  X'lx  may  be  omitted.     Hence 

Now,  taking  the  logarithm  of  (231),  we  have 

l(a  tBLiiz)  +  Alp  +  Xlr  =  l(y  tan  C)  +  A'lp  +  X'ly 

The  first  member  is  a  function  of  2,  which  we  may  develop  as  a 
function  of  {z) ;  for,  denotuig  this  firat  member  by /;,  and  putting 

we  have  z  =  (r)  +  y,  and  hence 

fz  =/  [(^)  +  y]  =/  {z)  +  ^  y  +  &c., 

where  we  may  also  neglect  the  higher  powers  of  y.  But  since 
f(z)  is  what/?  becomes  when  z  =  (^),  and  consequently  A  ==  (-4), 
i  =  (>l),  we  have 

/(-?)  =  I  [(»)  tan  (.0]  +  (A)  Z/9  +  (A)  ly 

df(z)  _  dll(a)  tan  (g)]  _   d[(tt)tnn(g)]  _  1      d(r) 
diz)  ~"  (/(.-)  ~"  (fl)tanCg)c/(g)  ""(r)  "  d(^) 

nence  we  have 

fz  =  I  [(a)  tan  (.*)]  +  (A)  Z/9  +  {X)  h -^  C^'  ^^S  +  ^  hi 
=  Z  [tt'  tan  C]  +  A'  //9  +  /  /r 
or,  since  (a)  tan  (z)  =  a'  tan  f, 
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Since  this  is  to  be  satisfied  for  indetemiinate  values  of  /9  and  ;•, 
the  coefficients  of  l^  and  ly  in  the  two  members  must  be  equal; 
and  therefore 


\^m 


diz) 


x'=     (^) 


and  also 


d(r)  )    (288) 


^  ^  tan  C 


All  the  quantities  in  the  second  members  of  these  fomiulsB  may 
be  found  from  Colamu  A  of  Table  U.,  and  thus  Column  B  may 
be  formed.* 
If  we  put 

we  shall  now  find  the  refraction  under  the  form 

r  =  *'  tan  C 

120.  To  fold  the  refraction  of  a  star  in  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation. 

The  declination  8  and  hour  angle  /  of  the  star  being  given, 
together  with  the  latitude  y  of  the  place  of  observation,  we  first 
compute  the  true  zenith  distance  ^  and  the  parallactic  angle  q 
by  (20),    The  refraction  will  be  expressed  under  the  form 

r  =  Ar'  tan  C 
in  which 

atiX.)t  *'  =  .'/»->*' 

The  latitude  and  azimuth  being  here  constant  (since  refrac- 
tion acts  only  in  the  vertical  circle),  we  have  from  (50),  by  put- 

*  See  alBO  Bbssbl,  Attranomiiche  UnUrwuchunyen^  Vol.  I.  p.  159. 
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ting  rff  =  0,  rf-4.  =  0,  di^  =  r 
right  asceusiou). 


A'  tan  {;,  d<  =!=  —  cfat,  (a  =  star's 


—  £'  tan  C  ooB  j^ 

—  k'  tan  C  sin  q 


}   (234) 


which  are  readily  computed,  since  the  logarithms  of  tan  f  cos  q 
and  tan  (^  sin  q  will  already  have  been  found  in  computing  f  by 
(20).  The  value  of  log  k'  will  be  found  from  Table  11.  Column 
B,  with  the  argument  ^. 

The  values  of  dd  and  da  thus  found  arc  those  which  are  to  be 
algebraically  added  to  the  apparent  declination  and  right  ascen- 
sion to  free  them  from  the  eftect  of  refraction. 

The  mean  value  of  k'  is  about  57",  which  may  be  employed 
when  a  very  precise  result  is  not  required. 


Pig.  17. 


DIP   OP   THE   HORIZON. 

121.  The  dip  of  (he  horizon  is  the  angle  of  depression  of  the 
visible  sea  horizon  below  the  true  horizon,  arising  from  the  ele- 
vation of  the  eye  of  the  observer  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Let  CZj  Fig.  17,  be  the  vertical  line  of  an  observer  at  Ay 

whose  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  AB.  The  plane  of  the  true  ho- 
rizon of  the  observer  at  A  is*a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  line 
(Art.  8).  Let  a  vertical  plane  be 
passed  through  CZ,  and  let  BTD  be 
the  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the 
earth*8  surface  regarded  as  a  sphere, 
AH  its  intersection  with  the  horizon- 
tal plane.  Draw  A  TW  in  tliis  plane, 
tangent  to  the  circular  section  of  the 
earth  at  T.  Disregarding  for  the  pre- 
sent the  eftect  of  the  atmosphere,  7*  will 
be  the  most  distant  point  of  the  surface  visible  from  A.  If  we 
now  conceive  the  vertical  plane  to  revolve  about  CZ  as  an  axis, 
AHvnW  generate  the  plane  of  the  celestial  horizon,  while  AH' 
win  generate  the  surface  of  a  cone  touching  the  earth  in  the 
small  circle  called  the  risible  horizon;  and  the  angle  HAH' 
will  be  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
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122.   Tojbid  the  dip  of  the  harizonj  negUciing  the  atmospheric  r^frao 
Hon.    Let 

X  =  the  height  of  the  eye  =  AS^ 
a  =  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
JD  ss  the  dip  of  the  horison. 

We  have  in  the  triangle  CAT,  ACT=  HAJS'  =  D,  and  hence 

AT 


tanZ>  = 


CT 


By  geometry,  we  have 

AT=  VAB  X  A1>  =  Vx(2a  +  x) 


whence 


tan  2>  = 


V2ax  +  x* 


=>/¥+(^)' 


As  X  is  always  very  small  compared  with  a,  the  square  of  the 
fraction  —  is  altogether  inappreciable:  so  that  we  may  take 
simply 


tan 


^=>/^ 


(235) 


123.   Tofaid  the  dip  of  the  horizony  having  regard  to  the  tUmodpherie 
refraction. 

The  curv^ed  path  of  a  ray  of  light  from  the  point  7;  Fig.  18, 
to  the  eye  at  Ay  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  ray  from  A  to  T;  and  this  is '  *"**•  ^^• 

a  portion  of  the  whole  path  of  a 
ray  (as  from  a  star  S)  which  passes 
through  the  point  -4,  and  is  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface  at   T    The   ^- 
direction  in  which  the  observer  at  if 
A  sees  the  point  T  is  that  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curved  path  at  A^  or 
AH';  the  true  dip  is  therefore  the 
angle  HAH'^  and  is  less  than  tliat  found  in  the  preceding  article. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  most  distant  visible  point  of  the  earth*s 
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surface  is  more  remote  from  the  observer  than  it  would  "be  if 
the  earth  had  no  atmosphere. 

Now,  recun'ing  to  the  investigation  of  the  refraction  in  Art. 
108,  we  observe  that  the  angle  HAH'  is  the  complement  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  at  the  point  A^  there  denoted 
by  i;  and  it  was  there  shown  that  if  g,  fi^  and  t  are  respectively 
the  normal,  the  index  of  refraction,  and  the  angle  of  incidence 
for  a  point  elevated  above  the  earth*s  surface,  while  a,  fi^  and  z 
are  the  same  quantities  at  the  surface,  we  have 

q  PL  sin  i  z=za/i^  sin  z 

But  in  the  present  case  we  have  z  =  90° ;  and  hence,  putting 

D'  =  the  true  dip  =  90*»  —  t 
q    =a  +  X 
we  have 

Bini  =  oo8i)'=-^.-^  =  i!?-(l  +  -^r' 
/»      a  +  X        i"\  a  f 

Developing  and  neglecting  the  square  of  ->  aa  before, 

co8  2>'  =  ^(l-|.)  (286) 

which  would  suffice  to  determine  J)'  when  /^  and  /£  have  been 
obtained  from  the  observed  densities  of  the  air  at  the  observer 
and  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  But^  as  D'  is  small,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  determine  it  from  its  sine;  and  we  may  also  intro- 
duce the  density  of  the  air  directly  into  the  formula  by  putting 
(Art.  110), 


1  +  4*^ 


+  4kd 
Substituting  the  value  of  a  from  (178),  namely, 

_     2k9. 
•"~l  +  4H 

we  may  give  this  the  form 
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?-i,_4-yr 


={'--'>4.} 


M-J 


which,  by  neglecting  the  square  of  the  second  term,  gives 


?=>+-('-^ 


X 


Hence,  still  n^Iecting  the  higher  powers  of  a  and  -,  as  well  as 
their  product,  we  have 

8iaiy  =  ^l-ooe'iy  =  ^{^^-2a(l-^J}     (237) 

which   agrees  with  the   formula   given    by    Laplace,   Mie   CfL 
BookX. 

For  an  altitude  of  a  few  feet,  the  difference  of  pressure  will 
not  sensibly  affect  the  value  of  /)',  and  may  be  disregarded, 
espeoially  since  a  very  precise  determination  of  the  dip  is  not 
possible  unless  we  know  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  visible  hori- 
zony  which  cannot  usually  be  observed.  We  may,  however, 
assume  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  that  of  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  air,  and,  denoting  this  by  r^  while  r  denotes  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  height  of  the  eye,  we  have  [ma;k- 
ing^  =Po  iii  (l'^l)]>  approximately. 


=  l_e(r-ro) 


in  which  for  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  e  =  0.002024.     Ilence 


I  sin'D     j 


where  D  is  the  dip,  computed  by  (285),  when  the  refraction  is 
neglected,  the  sine  of  so  small  an  angle  being  put  for  its  tan- 
gent K  we  substitute  the  values  a  =  0.00027895,  sin  D  = 
jD  sill  V\  and  c  =  0.002024,  this  formula  becomes 
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j,^  24021  (r^r,) 

i) 

in  which  D  is  in  seconds.  If  D  is  expressed  in  minutes  in  the 
last  term,  it  will  bo  sufficiently  accurate  to  take 

2)'  =  i)-.400x^^  (238) 

This  will  give  D^  =  D  when  r  =  r^,  a«  it  should  do,  since  in 
that  case  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  density 
from  the  level  of  tlie  sea  to  the  height  of  the  observer.  If 
^  <  ^09  ^'^  have  -D'  >  2).  In  extreme  cases,  where  r  is  much 
greater  than  r^^,  we  may  have  -D'  <  0,  or  negative,  and  the  visible 
horizon  will  appear  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  a  phenomenon 
occasionally  observed.  I  know  of  no  observations  sufficiently 
precise  to  determine  whether  this  simple  formula,  deduced  from 
theoretical  consideratious,  accurately  represents  the  observed 
dip  in  every  case. 

124.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  compute  the  value  of  jD'  for  a 
mean  state  of  the  atmosphere  wnthout  reference  to  the  actually 
observed  temperatures,  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  In  the  equa- 
tion above  found, 


cos 


2>'  =  fi?. 


ft     a+x 
we  may  substitute  the  value 

\fj^l       ~'a+x 

which  is  our  first  hypothesis  as  to  the  law  of  decrease  of  density 
of  the  strata  of  thie  atmosphere,  Art.  109.  This  hypothesis  will 
serve  our  present  purpose,  provided  n  is  so  determined  as  to 
represent  the  actually  observed  mean  horizonkd  refraction.  We 
'^ave,  then, 


cos 


^-(>+i)- 


^in 


X 


and  developing,  neglecting  the  higher  powers  of—, 


a 
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COS  2>'  =  1 ?-  .  - 

ft  +  1   a 


•^^'=V;rTi-^=*"^N/^ 


or 


^•  =  -°V.-Tl 


To  determine  n,  we  have  by  (160),  reducing  r^  to  seconds,^ 


(r.sinl")" 


where,  for  Barom.  0*.76,  Therm.  10°C.,  which  nearly  represent 
the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we 
have  4**0  =  0.00056795,  and  r^  =  84'  80"  (which  is  about  the 
mean  of  the  determinations  of  the  horizontal  refraction  by  dif' 
ferent  astronomers) ;  and  hence  we  find 


\rFl  = 


n  =  6.639,       -. /-I-  =  0.9216  =  1  -«  0.0784 


D'  =  2>  —  .0784i>  (239) 

The  coefficient  .0784  agrees  very  nearly  with  Delambre's  value 
•07876,  which  was  derived  from  a  large  number  of  observations 
upon  the«terrestrial  refraction  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year. 
To  compute  Jy  directly,  we  have 


sm  1"  ^  a 


If  X  is  in  feet,  we  must  take  a  in  feet.  Taking  the  mean  value 
a  =  20888625  feet,  and  reducing  the  constant  coefficient  of  |/z, 
we  have 


D'  =  68".82  i/x  in  feet.  (240) 


Table  XI.,  Vol.  XL,  is  computed  by  this  formula. 

Vol.1.— la 
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125.  To  find  the  disiemce  of  the  sea  horizon^  and  the  distance  of  an 
object  of  known  height  JMst  vmbk  in  the  horizon. — ^The  small  portion 
TA,  Fig.  19,  of  the  curved  path  of  a  ray  of 
^^  ^^'  light,  may  be  regarded  as  the  arc  of  a  circle ; 

and  then  the  refraction  elevates  A  as  seen 
from  T  as  much  as  it  elevates  T  as  seen 
fix)m  A.  Drawing  the  tangent  TP,  the  ob- 
server at  T  would  see  the  point  A  at  P; 
and  if  the  chord  TA  were  drawn,  the  angle 
PTA  would  be  the  refraetion  of  A.  This 
refraction,  being  the  same  as  that  of  T  as 
seen  from  A^  is,  by  (289),  equal  to  .07842).  In  the  triangle 
TPA,  TAP  is  so  nearly  a  ri^t  angle  (with  the  small  elevations 
of  the  eye  here  considered)  that  if  we  put 

x,  =  AP 

we  may  take  as  a  sufScient  appraximatiem 

X,  =  7!1  X  tan  PTA  =  a  UnD  X  .0784  tanD 

But  we  have  a  tan'D  =  2x,  and  hence 

X,  =  .1568x 
Putting 

d  =  the  distaneo  of  the  sea  horison, 
we  have 


PT  =  i/(2CB  +  P£)  X  PB^ 
•cap,  neatly, 

d  =  i/2ii  (X  +  ar,)  =sr  |/2.8186iur  » 

If  X  is  given  in  feet,  we  shall  find  d  in  statute  miles  by  dividing 
this  value  by  5280.  Taking  a  as  in  the  preceding  article,  we 
find 


l/2.8186a  ^  ^  gj^ 
5280 
:aad,  therefbre, 

d  (in  statute  miles)  =  1.817  i/x  in  feet.  (241) 

If  an  observer  at  A'  at  the  height  A'B'  =  xf  sees  the  object 
il,  whose  heigh4i  is  jt,  in  the  horiTOH,  he  must  be  in  the  eurve  de- 
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scribed  by  the  ray  from  A  which  touches  the  earth's  surface  at 
7!  The  distance  of  A'  from  Twill  be  =  1.817  i/P,  and  hence 
the  whole  distance  from  A  to  A'  will  be  =  1.317  {/x  +  Vx'). 

The  above  is  a  rather  rough  approximation,  but  yet  quite  as 
accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  requires ;  for  the  anoma- 
lous variations  of  the  horizontal  refraction  produce  greater 
errors  than  those  resulting  from  the  formula.  By  means  of  this 
formula  the  navigator  approaching  the  land  may  take  advantage 
of  the  first  appearance  of  a  mountain  of  known  height,  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  ship.  For  this  purpose  the  formula 
(241)  is  tabulated  i^-ith  the  argument  "  height  of  the  object  or 
eye ;"  and  the  sum  of  the  two  distanees  given  in  the  table,  cor- 
responding to  the  height  of  the  object  and  of  the  eye  respect- 
ively, is  the  required  distance  of  the  object  from  the  observer. 

126.  Tofaii  the  dip  of  the  aea  at  a  given  distance  from  (he  observer, 
— By  the  dip  of  the  sea  is  here  understood  the  apparent  depres* 
sion  of  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the  water  nearer  than  the 
visible  horizon.  Let  7",  Fig.  20,  be  such  a 
point,  and  A  the  position  of  the  observer. 
Let  TA'  be  a  ray  of  light  from  T^  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface  at  T,  meeting  the  ver- 
tical line  of  the  observer  in  A'.    Put 

1/'=S2  the  dip  of  T  as  seen  from  i4, 

d    =  the  distance  of  T  in  statute  miles, 

X   ==  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye  in  feet  =  ABp 

x'  =  A'B. 


We  have,  by  (241), 


\  1.317/ 


and  the  dip  of  1\  as  seen  from  A\  is,  therefore,  by  (240), 
=  68^82  i/F  =  44^66  rf. 

Kow,  supposing  the  chords  TA,  TA'  to  be  drawn,  the  dip  of  T 
at  A  exceeds  that  at  A'  by  the  angle  A  TA\  very  nearly ;  and 
tre  hav«  nearly 


TA'      sin  1"       6280  d  sin  1" 
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whence 


5280  d  sin  1'' 
Substituting  the  value  of  x'  in  terms  of  rf, 

jy'  =  22'M4  d  +  89".07  -  (x  being  in  feet  and  d  in  statote 
d 
miles).  (242) 

If  d  is  given  in  sea  miles,  we  find,  by  exchanging  rf  for  --^d, 

D"  =  26''.65  d  +  33''J3  ^(a:  being  in  feet  and  <2  in  sea 
d 
miles).  (243) 

The  value  of  D^'  is  given  in  nautical  works  in  a  small  table 
with  the  arguments  x  and  rf.  The  formula  (248)  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Bowditch  in  the  Practical  Navigator. 

127.  At  sea  the  altitude  of  a  star  is  obtained  by  measuring  its 
angular  distance  above  the  visible  horizon,  which  generally 
appears  as  a  well-defined  line.  The  observed  altitude  then 
exceeds  the  apparent  altitude  by  the  dip,  remembering  that  by 
apparent  altitude  we  mean  the  altitude  referred  to  the  true 
horizon,  or  the  complement  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance. 
Thus,  h'  being  the  observed  altitude,  h  the  apparent  altitude, 

A  ==  A'  —  ly 

or,  when  the  star  has  been  referred  to  a  point  nearer  than  the 
visible  horizon, 

A  =  A'  —  D" 

8EMIDIAMETERS  OF  CELESTIAL  BODIES. 

128.  In  order  to  obtain  by  observation  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  a  celestial  body  which  has  a  well-defined  disc,  we 
observe  the  position  of  some  point  of  the  limb  and  deduce  that 
of  the  centre  by  a  suitable  application  of  the  angular  semi- 
diameter  of  the  body. 

I  shall  here  consider  onlj-  the  case  of  a  spherical  body.  The 
apparent  outline  of  a  planet,  whether  spherical  or  spheroidal, 
and  whether  fully  or  partially  illuminated  by  the  sun,  will  be 
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Fig.  21. 


discussed  in  connection  with    the   theory  of  occultatioiis  in 
Chapter  X. 

The  angular  semidiameter  of  a  spherical  body  is  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  place  of  observation  by  the  radius  of  the  disc. 
I  shall  here  call  it  simply  the  semidiameter,  and  distinguish  the 
linear  semidiameter  as  the  racluts. 

Let  O,  Fig.  21,  be  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  A  the  position  of  an  ob- 
server on  its  surface,  M  the  centre 
of  the  observed  body;  05,  AB\ 
tangents  to  its  surface,  drawn  from 
0  and  A.  The  triangle  0£M  re- 
volved about  OM  as  an  axis  will  de- 
scribe a  cone  touching  the  spherical 
body  in  the  small  circle  described 
by  the  point  B^  and  this  circle  is  the 
disc  whose  angular  semidiameter  at 
0  is  MOB.    Put 

8  =  the  geocentric  semidiameter,  MOB, 
S'  =  the  apparent  scmidiametor,  MAS', 
J,  J'  =  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  the  body  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  and  the  place  of  observation  respectively, 
a  =  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth, 
a'  =  the  radius  of  the  body, 

then  the  right  triangles  OMB^  AMB'  give 


(244) 


Bntif 

Bin  8  =  ^ 
J 

sin  5'  = 

a' 

'  A' 

IC  = 

the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  the  body, 

we  have,  Art.  89, 

and  hence 

sin  ir  ==  — 

• 

sin  5  =  —  sin  n 
a 

sin  8'  = 

J' 

or,  with  sufficient  precision  in 

most  cases. 

8  =  ^n 
a 

8'=' 
J' 

8 

(245) 


(246) 
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The  geocentric  semiclmmeter  mid  the  horizontal  parallax  havQ 
therefor^  a  constant  ratio  =  — .     For  the  moon,  we  have 

£  =  0.272956  (247) 

a 

as  derived  from  the  Greenwich  observations  and  adopted  by 
Hansen  ( Tables  de  la  Lune^  p,  89). 

If  the  body  is  in  the  horizon  of  the  observer,  its  distance  from 
him  is  nearly  the  same  m  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  hence 
tlie  geocentric  is  frequently  called  the  horizontal  semidiameter ; 
but  this  designation  is  not  exact,  as  the  latter  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  former.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  the  diflerence  is 
between  O'M  and  0''.2.     See  Table  XII. 

If  the  body  is  in  the  zenith,  its  distance  from  the  obsei'ver  is 
less  than  its  geocentric  distance  by  a  radius  of  the  earth,  and  the 
apparent  semidiameter  has  then  its  greatest  value. 

The  apparent  semidiameter  at  a  given  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  computed  by  the  second  equation  of  (245)  or  (246),  in 

which  the  value  of  ~  is  that  found  by  (104) ;  so  that,  putting  z  = 

the  true  (geocentric)  zenith  distance  of  the  body,  Z'  =  the  appa- 
rent zenith  distance  (affected  by  parallax),  ^  ===  its  azimuth, 
ip  —  if'  the  reduction  of  the  latitude,  we  have,  (by  (111)  and  (104), 


sine— r)  ) 


129.  This  last  formula  is  rigorous,  but  an  approximate  formula 
for  computing  the  difference  5'  — Swill  sometimes  be  convenient. 
In  (103)  we  may  put 


cos  ;*  cos  J  (C'  —  0 

without  sensible  error  in  computing  the  vijry  small  difference  in 
question ;  we  thus  obtain 

^  =  \-^p^xxii,  cos  [i  (C  +  C).-r] 
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Putting 

m=/>Biiiiroofl£J(C'  +  C)  — r]  (249) 

we  have 

~  = -i- =  1 +» +m«  +  Ac 
^      1— m 

and  hence,  since  the  third  power  of  m  is  evidently  insenBible, 

iS'  —  iS  =  /Sm  +  Sm?  (250) 

which  is  practically  as  exact  as  (248).    The  value  of  f^'  required 
in  (249)  will  be  found  with  sufUcient  accuracy  by  (114),  or 

C  — C==s/«>)r8in(:'  — r) 

The  quantity  S'  —  S  is  usually  called  the  angmeniation  of  the 
semidiameter.    It  is  appreciable  only  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

180.  If  we  neglect  the  compression  of  the  earth,  which  will 
not  involve  an  error  of  more  than  6".05  even  for  the  moon,*  we 
may  develop  (260)  as  follows.  Putting  p  =  l  and  j'  =  0  in  (249), 
we  may  take 

m  =  sin  «  cos  }  (C  +  C) 

=  sin  n  cos  [C  —  J  (C  —  :)] 

=  sin  It  cos  C'  +  J  sin  JT  sin  (C'  —  C)  sin  C 

=  sin  IT  cos  C'  +  J  sin'x  sin*  C' 

which  Bubstitnted  in  (2fi0)  gives^  by  neglecting  powers  of  sin  w 
above  the  second, 

S'  —  5  =  S  sin  «  cos  C  +  J  S  sin'ir  sin* C'  +  iS  sin«ir  cos«C' 
=  5sinircosC'+  iS  sin*ir  +  i  S  sin*ir  cos*  C' 


But  we  have 


„       d  a'     sin  ir 


«  a    Bin  1 


/f 


*  The  greatest  declination  of  the  moon  being  less  than  SO^,  it  can  reach  great 
altitudea  only  in  low  latitudes,  where  the  compression  is  less  sensible.  A  rigoroas 
iBTestigation  of  tlie  error  produced  bj  neglecting  the  oenprecaion  shows  that  the 
■MKimwa  mnox  la  lest  thus  (T'.OS. 
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and  if  we  put 

A  =  -^  Bin  1",  log  h  =  5.2495 

we  have  sin  ;r  =  AiS,  which  substituted  above  gives  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  computing  the  augmentation  of  the  moon's 
semidiameter: 

8'--S  =  A/S«co8  c'  +  J  A«iSf»+  J  A«S«coB«C'  (251) 

Example.— Find  the  augmentation  for  C'  =  40^,  S  =  16'  6'' 
^  960''. 


log  S*           5.9645 

log  S*          8.947 

Ist  term  =  12".54 

log  h             5.2495 

log  h  h*        0.198 

2d      «    =    0  .14 

log  COB  C'      9.8843 

log  2d  term  9.145 

8d      «    =    0.  08 

log  iBt  term  1.0988 

logcos'C'     9.769 
log  3d  term  8.914 

S'  —  5  =  12  .76 

The  value  of  S'  —  /{?  may  be  taken  directly  from  Table  All,  with 
the  argument  apparent  altitude  =  90°  —  f '. 

181.  K  the  geocentric  hour  angle  {i)  and  declination  (d)  are 
given,  we  have,  by  substituting  (137)  in  (245), 

•in  5'=  sin  5^?^^^  (252) 

Sin  (^  —  r) 

for  which  x  and  d'  are  to  be  determined  by  (184)  and  (186),. or 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose  by  the  formula 

tan  «/ 
tan  ;'  =  ■        ^ 


cos  t 

V ^  p  ^  sin  fp'  sin  {d  —  y) 

sin  Y 

132.  To  find  the  cantractim  of  the  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  sun 
or  moon  produced  by  atmospheric  refraction. 

Since  the  refraction  increases  with  the  zenith  distance,  the 
refraction  for  the  centre  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  will  be  greater 
•than  that  for  the  upper  limb,  and  that  for  the  lower  limb  will  be 
greater  than  that  for  the  centre.     The  apparent  distance  of  the 
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limbs  is  therefore  diminished,  and  the  whole  disc,  instead  of 
being  circular,  presents  an  oval  figure,  the  vertical  diameter  of 
which  is  the  least,  and  the  horizontal  diameter  the  greatest. 
Tlie  refraction  increasing  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  zenith 
distance  increases,  the  lower  half  of  the  disc  is  somewhat  moro 
contracted  than  the  upper  half. 

The  contraction  of  the  vertical  semidiameter  may  be  found 
directly  from  the  refraction  table,  by  taking  the  difterence  of 
the  refractions  for  the  centre  and  the  limb. 

£xAMPL£« — ^The  true  semidiameter  of  the  moon  being  16'  0", 
and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  centre  84°,  find  the  con- 
traction of  the  upper  and  lower  semidiameters  in  a  mean  state 
of  the  atmosphere  (Barom.  30  inches.  Therm.  50°  F.).  "We  find 
from  Table  I. 

For  apparent  zen.  dist.  of  centre,      84°    0'  Eefr.  =  8'  28".0 

«    approx.         "         upper  limb,  83    44  "=89  .4 

''         "  "         lower     "      84    16  "      =  8  48  .1 

Ilence, 

Approx.  contraction  upper  semid.  =  8'  28".0  —  8'    9".4  =  18".6 
«  "  lower      "      =  8  48  .1  —  8  28  .0  =  20  .1 

These  results  are  but  approximate,  since  wo  have  supposed  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  limb  to  difter  from  that  of  the 
centre  by  the  true  semidiameter,  whereas  they  difler  only  by  the 
apparent. or  contracted  semidiameter.  Ilence  we  must  repeat  as 
follows: 

App.  zen.  dist.  upper  limb  =  83°  44'  18".6  Eefr.  =  8'    9".7 

"  "         lower     «    =  84    15  39  .9  "      =  8  47  .7 

Contraction  of  upper  semid.  =  8'  28".0  —  8'    9".7  =  18".3 
"  lower      "     =  8  47  .7  —  8  28  .0  =  19  .7 

Observations  at  great  zenith  distances,  where  this*  contraction 
is  most  sensible,  do  not  usnally  admit  of  great  precision,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  definition  of  the  limbs  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  refraction  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  exact 
to  assume  the  contraction  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  semi- 
diameter to  be  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  two.  In  the  above 
example*  which  o^rs  an  extreme  case,  if  we  take  the  me^n 
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19''  0  a8  the  contraction  for  either  semidiameter,  the  error  will 
be  only  O'^.T,  which  is  quite  within  the  limit  of  error  of  observa- 
tions at  such  zenith  diatances* 

188.  To  find  the  contraction  of  any  inclined  semidkanckr^  pfwiticed 

by  refraction. 
Let  it.  Fig.  22,  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  snn*s  or  the 
moon*s  centre;  ACJBD,  a  circle  described 
with  a  radius  MA  equal  to .  the  true  semi- 
diameter,  will  represent  the  disc  as  it  would 
appear  if  the  refraction  were  the  same  at 
all  points  of  the  limb.  The  point  Aj  how- 
|i>  ever,  being  less  refracted  than  Jf,  will  ap- 
pear at  A%  P  at  P\  kc]  while  £,  being 
more  refracted  than  J!f,  appears  at  B'.  The 
contraction  is  sensible  only  at  great  zenith 
distances,  where  we  may  assume  that  AM 

and  PPEj  small  portions  of  vertical  circles  drawn  through  A 

and  P,  ara  sensibly  parallel.     If  then  we  put 

S  =  the  true  vortical  scmidiamoter  =  AM^ 
S^  =  the  oontractod  vert,  semid.         =  A'M, 
S^  =  the  contracted  inclined  semid.   =  MP',  which  makes  an 
angle  q  with  the  vortical  circle, 
aS^=  tbo  contraction  of  tho  vertical  semid.  =  8  —  S^ 
aS^=  the  contraction  of  tbo  inclined  semid.  =  S  —  ^8^^ 

we  shall  have 

A,  cos  q  =  P'E  =  tho  difference  of  tho  apparent  zenith  distances 
ofiVandP', 
S^  =  tho  difference  of  tho  app.  zen.  diet,  of  Jlf  and  A\ 

Now,  the  difference  of  the  refractions  at  M  and  A^  is  AA',  and 
the  difference  of  the  refractions  at  J/ and  P'  is  PP' ;  and,  since 
these  small  differences  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  differences 
of  zenith  distance,  we  have 

8,:S,coBq  =  AA':PP' 

PP'=A8/^i^^d 
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The  small  triangle  PFP'  may  be  regarded  aa  rectilinear  and 
right-angled  at  F;  whence 

FP'=PP'  X  cott} 
or 

If  we  put  Si  for  /S,  in  the  second  member,  the  resulting  value  Of 
JS^  will  never  be  in  error  0".2  for  zenith  distance  lesa  than  86^, 
and  it  suffices  to  take 

AS^  =  JS,  co8«  q  (253) 

V 

This  ibrmula  Is  sufficiently  exact  for  all  purposes  to  which  wo 
shall  have  occasion  to  apply  it 

134.  To  find  the  contraction  of  the  horizontal  semidiameter, — The 
formula  (253)  for  q  =  90^  makes  the  contraction  of  the  horU 
zontal  semidiameter  =  0.  This  results  from  our  having  assumed 
that  the  portions  of  vertical  circles  drawn  through  the  several 
points  of  the  limb  are  parallel,  and  this  assumption  de- 
parts most  from  the  truth  in  the  case  of  the  two  ver-  ^**'  ^' 
tical  circles  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  diameter.  To  investigate  the  error  in  this 
case,  let  ZM^  Tig.  23,  be  the  vertical  circle  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  body,  ZM'  that  drawn 
through  the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  semidiameter 
MM',  In  consequence  of  the  refraction,  the  points  M 
and  If'  appear  at  iVand  iV',  If  we  denote  the  zenith 
distances  of  M  and  N  by  f  and  z^  those  of  M'  and  JV' 
bj'  ^  and  «',  the  refVaction  MN  may  be  expressed  as  a  func- 
tion cither  of  z  or  of  {;,  Art.  107,  and  we  shall  have 

r  «^  A:  tan»7=;  A'  tan  C 

where  k  and  A/  are  given  by  the  refraction  table  with  the  argu- 
ments z  and  Z.  The  zenith  distance  of  the  point  M'  difiers  so 
little  from  that  of  Jtf  that  the  values  of  it  and  k'  will  be  sensibly 
the  same  for  both  ppiuta,  and  we  shall  have  for  the  refraction 

r'  =  A'tan^'  =  A'tanC' 
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These  two  equations  give 

tan  z tan  C 

tan  i!      tan  C' 

But  if  the  triangle  ZNN'  is  right-angled  at  N^  we  have 

tan  z 


and  hence,  also, 


cos  J^  = 


cos  Z'=z 


tan  / 
tan  C 


tonC 
ThertfoTt  the  triangle  ZMM'  is  also  righi-angledj  and  it  ^ves 

tan^     _  tanS' 

Bin(2:  +  r)        sin  z 

in  which  S  =  MM'  and  8'  =  NN'.    Hence 

tan  S       B\n(z  +  r)  ,     .  . 

2 — cTi  =  — -• — ' — ^  =  COS  r  +  sm  r  cot  2: 
tan  8'  sin  z  ' 

or,  very  nearly, 

^^  =  1  +  r  sin  1"  cot  2  =  1  +  A:  sin  1" 

Hence  the  contraction  of  the  horizontal  semidiameter  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formula : 

S—S'^S'kBlnl" 

In  the  zenith,  the  mean  value  of  log  k  is  1.76156;  at  the  zenith 
distance  85°, it  is  1.71020.  For  8'  =  16\  therefore,  the  contrac- 
tion  found  by  this  formula  is  0".27  in  the  zenith,  and  0".24  for 
85°.  Thus, /or  all  zaiUh  distances  less  than  85°  the  contraction  of 
the  horizontal  semidiameter  is  very  nearly  constant  and  equal  to  one^ 
fourth  of  a  second. 

When  the  body  is  in  the  horizon,  we  have  A:  =  rcot  2^  =  0, 
and  hence  iS  —  S'  =  0,  which  follows  also  from  the  sensible 
parallelism  of  the  vertical  circles  at  the  horizon. 
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REDUCTION    OF    OBSERVED    ZENITH    DISTANCES    TO    THE    CENTRE    OF 

THE   EARTH. 

136.  It  is  important  to  observe  a  proper  order  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  several  corrections  which  have  been  treated  of  in  this 
chapter. 

The  zenith  distance  of  any  point  of  the  heavens  observed  with 
any  instrument  is  generally  affected  with  the  index  error  and 
other  instrumental  errors.  These  errors  Tnll  be  treated  of  in 
the  second  volume ;  here  we  assume  that  they  have  been  duly 
allowed  for,  and  we  shall  call  "observed"  zenith  distance  that 
which  would  be  obtained  with  a  perfect  instrument,  and  shall 
denote  it  by  z. 

In  all  cases  the  first  step  in  the  reduction  is  to  find  the  refrac- 
tion r  (=  a/9 ^7*^  tan  2')  with  the  argument  z^  and  then  z  +  r  is  the 
zenith  distance  freed  from  refraction. 

Ist.  In  the  case  of  B,jixed  siavj 

:  =  z  +  r 

is  at  once  the  required  geocentric  zen.  dist. 

2d.  In  the  case  of  the  wioor?.,  the  zenith  distance  observed  is 
that  of  the  upper  or  lower  limb.  If  S  is  the  geocentric  and  S' 
the  augmented  semidiameter  found  by  Art.  128,  129,  or  180, 

C  =  z  +  r±S' 

is  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  freed  from 
refraction,  and  affected  only  by  parallax,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
that  which  has  been  denoted  by  the  same  symbol  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  parallax.  "With  this,  therefore,  we  compute  the 
parallax  in  zienith  distance,  f '  —  ^,  by  Art.  95,  and  then 

C=^C'— (C— C) 

is  the  required  geocentric  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre. 

To  compute  S'  by  (248),  (250),  or  (251),  we  must  first  know  C'; 
bnt  it  will  suffice  to  employ  in  these  formulse  the  approximate 
value  f '  =  2  +  r  dr  & 

Wc  can,  however,  avoiJ  the  computation  of  S^',  when  extreme 
precision  is  not  i-equirod,  by  computing  the  parallax  for  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  limb.     Thus,  putting  f '  =  z  +  r,  and, 
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computing  C  '~'  C  ^y  -A^^-  ^^j  *^®  quantity  C  =  C  ~"  (C'  *"  C)  ^^ 
the  geocentric  zenith  distance  of  the  limb ;  and  therefore,  ap- 
plying the  geocentric  semidiameter,  f  dz  <S  is  the  required  geo- 
centric zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre.  This  process 
involves  the  error  of  assuming  the  horizontal  parallax  for  the 
limb  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  moon's  centre.  It  can  easily 
be  shown^  however^  that  the  error  in  the  result  will  never  amount 
to  0''.2,  which  in  most  cases  in  praotiee  is  unimportant  The 
exact  amount  will  b^  investigated  in  the  next  article. 

8d.  In  the  case  of  the  »un  or  a  planeiy  when  the  limb  has  been 
observed,  the  process  of  reduction  is,  theoretically,  the  same  as 
for  the  moon ;  but  the  parallax  is  so  small  that  the  augmentation 
of  the  semidiameter  is  insensible.    We  therefore  take 

Z'  =  z  +  r  ±S 

and  then,  computing  the  parallax  by  Art  96,  or  even  by  Art.  90, 
f  =  f '  —  (^'  —  ^)  is  the  true  geocentric  zenith  distance. 

If  a  point  has  been  referred  to  the  sea  horizon  and  the 
measured  altitude  is  Hy  then,  D  being  the  dip  of  the  horizon, 
A'  =  H—  D  is  properly  the  observed  altitude,  and  z  =  90®  —  h' 
the  observed  zenith  distance,  with  which  we  proceed  as  above. 

186.  The  process  above  given  for  reducing  the  observed  zenith 
distance  of  the  moon's  limb  to  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  of 
the  moon's  centre,  is  that  which  is  usually  employed ;  but  the 
whole  reduction,  exclusive  of  refraction,  may  be  directly  and 
rigorously  computed  as  follows.    Potting 

C'  sss  2r  4-  r  2=  tb4  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  linb 

corrected  for  refraction, 
C  ==  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre, 

then,  S'  being  the  augmented  semidiameter,  we  must  substitute 
^'  dr  S'  for  ^'  in  the  formulae  for  parallax,  and,  by  (101),  we 
have 

/  sin  (C'  1:  S')  =  sin  C  —  /»  sin  w  008  (^  —  f ')  tan  y 
f  cos  (C'  db  fi^')  =  cos  C  —  /»  sin  w  cos  (5?  —  f ') 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  eos  Z\  the  second  by  sin  {^^  and 
subtracting,  we  have 
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Hh  /  8in  5'  =  —  BID  (C'  —  0  +  ^ ^ ^-^  BID  (C'  —  r) 

COS  Y 

At 

in  which /=  --•    By  (245)  we  have  also 

/  sin  S*  =  sin  S 
and  hence  the  rigorous  formula 

sin  (C--  C)  =/>  sin  ;r  sin  (C  -  r)  ^^'^  ^^  "^  ^^  qp  sin  flf 

cos  Y 

for  which,  however,  we  may  employ  with  equal  accuracy  in 
practice 

sin  (C'  —  0  =  /«>  sin  ff  sin  (:'  ~  r)  =^  sin  S  (254) 

in  which,  J.  heing  the  moon's  azimuth,  we  have 

r  =  (sp  —  sp')  cos  jI  .:.... 

If  we  put  (Art.  128)  "  "''     ' 

k  =  ^  =  0.272956 

a 

we  have  %\n  S=k  sin  ff,  and  (254)  may  be  written  as  follows: 

sin  (:'  —  C)  =  0  sin  (C'  —  r)  ^  *]  «»  ^  (255) 

For  convenience  in  computation,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
make  the  following  transformation.    Put 

%mp  =  p  sin  ff  sin  (C'  —  f)  (256) 

then  (254)  becomes 

Ml  (:'  —  0  =  rtnp  =p  sin  iS 

=  sin  (j^  q=  S)  +  *Mi  J?  (1  —  cos  £f)  :F  sin  5  (1  —  cos  j?) 
=  flin  (p  q=  iS)  -f-  2  sin p  sin'  }  ^9  =#:  2  sin  iS>  sin'  ip 

where  the  last  two  terms  never  amount  to  0".2,  and  therefore  the 
formula  may  be  considered  exact  under  the  form 

sin  (C'  —  0  =  »in  (1^  HH  ^)  H=^  i  (iP  =H  'ST)  sin  1"  wnpAnS 

Since  C  —  C  ^^^  P^  S  differ  by  so  small  a  quantity,  there  will 
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be  no  appreciable  error  in  Regarding  them  as  proportional  to 
their  sines ;  and  hence  we  have 

:'  —  :  =p  q:  /Sr  ip  }  (p  q:  5)  sinp  sin  S  (267) 

the  upper  signs  being  used  for  the  upper  limb  and  the  lower 
signs  for  the  lower  limb. 

In  this  formula,  p  is  the  parallax  computed  for  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  limb,  and  the  small  term  ^{pqi  S)sinp  sin  S  may 
be  regarded  as  the  correction  for  the  error  of  assuming  the 
parallax  of  the  limb  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  centre. 

Example. — ^In  latitude  y  =  88®  59'  N.,  given  the  observed  zenith 
distance  of  the  moon's  lower  limb,  z  =  47°  29'  58",  the  azimuth 
A  =  83°  0',  Barom.  80.25  inches,  At.  Therm.  65°  F.,  Ext.  Therm, 
64°  F.,  Eq.  hor.  par.  n  =  59'  10".20 ;  find  the  geocentric  zenith 
distance  of  the  moon's  centre : 

(Table  III.)          (^  —  f )  =  ir  16"  »  =  47»  29'6S".00 

log  (^  -  /)  =  2.8298                       (Table  II.)  r  =  1    2  .27 

log  008  A  9.9286  C'  =  47  31    0  .27 

logy  2.7529  7  =  ^  ^^  - 

(Table  III.)  log  p  9.999428  C  —  X  =  47  21  84  . 

log  sin  n  8.235806 

log  sin  (C  —  y)  9.866652 

log  sin  ;>  8.101886  p=       48' 28".09 

log  sin  IT  8.285806  S  =       16    9  .00 

(Art.  128)  log  (0.272966)        9.486098  P -\- S  =       69  87  .09 

log  sin  S  7.U71899        J  (j»  +  5)  sin  />  sin  8  = 0  .11 

log  sin /I  sin  S  5.7739  C  —  C  =       59  87  .20 

log  {p  -f  S)  8.5535 

log  i  9.6990  jC  =  46«  81'  28".07 

log  i{P  +  ^^^^P  "11^  ^  9.0264 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  if  the  geocentric  zenith 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  or  other  body  is  given,  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  limb  affected  by  parallax  and 
refraction  will  be  deduced  by  reversing  the  oixler  of  the  steps 
above  explained. 

If  altitudes  are  given,  we  may  employ  altitudes  throughout 
the  computation,  putting  ever}'where  90°  —  A,  &c.  for  ^,  &c.,  and 
making  the  necessary  obvious  modifications  in  the  formulae. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

FINDING  THE  TIME  BY  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

137.  Wb  have  seen,  Art.  55,  that  the  local  time  at  any  place 
is  readily  found  when  the  hour  angle  of  any  known  heavenly 
body  ia  given.  This  hour  angle  is  obtained  by  observation,  but, 
a  direct  measure  of  it  being  in  general  impracticable,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  observations  from  which  it  can  be  deduced. 

The  observer  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  a  clock,  chro- 
nometer, or  watch,  which  is  required  to  show  the  time,  mean  or 
sidereal,  either  at  his  own  or  at  some  assumed  meridian,  such  as 
that  of  Greenwich. 

The  dock  correction*  is  the  quantity  which  must  be  added  alge- 
braically  to  the  time  shown  by  the  clock  to  obtain  the  correct 
time  at  the  meridian  for  which  the  clock  is  regulated.   If  we  put 

T  =  the  clock  time, 
T'  =  the  true  time, 
A  T  =  the  clock  correction, 
we  have 

T'  =T  +  aT 
or  .  ^T  =  T^T  (268) 

and  the  clock  correction  will  be  positive  or  negative^  according  as 
the  clock  is  sloto  or  fast.  It  is  generally  the  immediate  object  of 
an  observation  for  time  to  determine  this  correction.  At  the 
instant  of  the  observation,  the  time  T  is  noted  by  the  clock, 
and  if  this  time  agrees  with  the  time  T'  computed  from  the 
observation,  the  clock  is  correct ;  otherwise  the  clock  is  in  error, 
and  its  correction  is  found  by  the  equation  ^T=  T'  —  T. 

The  clack  rate  is  the  daily  or  hourly  increase  of  the  clock  cor- 
rection.    Thus,  if 

*  For  brevity,  I  shall  use  dock  to  denote  any  time-keeper. 

Vol.  L— 13 
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aT^  =  the  clock  correction  at  a  time  T^ 

dT  =  the  clock  rate  in  a  unit  of  timO| 


we  have 


aT  =  A  7;  +  ^r  (T  —  7;)  (259) 


where  T  —  TJ^  must  be  expressed  in  days,  hours,  tc,  according 
as  ^  7  is  the  rate  in  one  day,  one  hour,  &c. 

When,  therefore^  the  clock  correction  and  rate  have  been 
found  at  a  certain  instant  7J^  we  can  deduce  the  true  time  from 
the  clock  indication  T  (or  "  clock  face,"  as  it  is  often  called) 
at  any  other  instant,  by  the  equation 

r=  r+ a7;  + a5P(r-.  j;>  (280) 

If  the  clock  correction .  haa  been  determined  at  two  different 
times  T^  and  T,  the  rate  i0  inferred  by  the  equation 

ST=^^~  ^'^^  (261) 

But  these  equations  are  to  be  used  only  so  long  as  we  can 
regard  the  rate  as  consUmL 

Since  such  uniformity  of  rate  cannot  be  assumed  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  even  with  the  best  clocks  (although  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  them  is  really  surprising),  it  is  proper  to  make 
the  interval  between  the  observations  for  time  so  small  that  the 
rate  may  be  taken  as  constant  for  that  interval.  The  length  of 
the  interval  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  clock  and  the 
degree  of  accuracy  required. 

Example. — At  noon^  May  5,  the  correction  of  a  mean  time 
clock  is  — 16*  47%80 ;  at  noon,  May  12,  it  is  —  16*  18'.60 ;  what  is 
the  mean  time  on  May  25,  when  the  clock  faee  it  11^  18*  12'.6, 
supposing  the  rate  to  be  uniform  ? 

May   6,  corr.    =si  —  16*  Al'M 
*<    12,    «       =^--16  13.59 
Bate  in  7  days  =       +    88.80 
dT=:       +      4.82« 

Taking,  then,  as  our  starting  point  T^  =  May  12^  9^,  we  have 
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for  the  interval  to  T=  May  26,  11*  18-  12'.6,  T-  7;  =  18*  11* 
13"  12'.6  =  18*.467.    Hence  we  have 


»r(T- 


a7;  = 

?;)  = 

-f 

16- 

1 

1»'.50 
5.08 

aT  = 
7"  = 

11* 

15     8.47 
1»-12'.60 

r'  = 

10  68 

4.13 

But  in  this  example  the  rate  is  obtained  for  one  true  mean 
day,  while  the  unit  of  the  interval  18*'.467  is  a  mean  day  as 
shown  by  the  clock.  The  proper  interval  with  which  to  com- 
pute the  rate  in  this  ca^e  is  IS^  10*  68-  4M8  =:=  19».467  with 
wliich  we  find 


Ar.= 

— 

16- 

18'.60 

«r  X  13.457  = 

+ 

1 

4.98 

Ar= 

— 

15 

8.52 

T  = 

ii» 

13- 

12«.60 

r= 

10 

58 

4.08 

This  repetition  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  always  giving 
the  rate  in  a  vnit  of  (he  clock.  Thus,  suppose  that  on  June  8, 
at  4*  11"*  12'.35  by  the  clock,  we  have  found  the  correction 
+  2*  10*.14 ;  and  on  June  4,  at  14*  17*  49'.82,  we  have  found 
the  correction  +  2*  19*.89 ;  the  rate  in  cne  hour  of  the  clock  will  be 

^j,^ +9^75  ^2858 
84.1104 

*  For  practical  details  respecting  the  eare  of  clocks  a&d  other 
time^keepers,  the  methods  of  comparing  their  indications^  kCy 
see  Vol.  n. ;  see  also  Chapter  VII., "  Longitude  by  Chronometer/* 
I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  methods  of  determining  their 
correction  by  astronomical  observation. 

Those  methods,  however,  which  involve  details  depending 
npon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  ob- 
B0rvation  is  made,  will  be  treated  vefry  briefly  in  this  chapter, 
and  their  fall  discussion  will  be  reserved  for  Vol.  11. 
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FIRST   METHOD. — ^BY  TRANSITS. 

138.  At  the  instant  of  a  star's  passage  over  the  meridian,  note 
the  time  T  by  the  clock.  The  star's  hour  angle  at  that  instant 
is  =  0*,  whence  the  local  sidereal  time  T^  is  (Art.  55) 

T'  =  fk  =  the  star's  right  ascension. 

K  the  clock  is  regulated  to  the  local  sidereal  time,  we  have, 
therefore, 

AT=tt—  T 

But  if  the  clock  is  regulated  to  the  local  mean  time,  we  first  con- 
vert the  sidereal  time  a  into  the  corresponding  mean  time  T' 
(Art.  52),  and  then  we  have 

A  r  =  T'  —  T 

This,  then,  is  in  theory  the  simplest  and  most  direct  method 
possible.  It  is  also  practically  the  most  precise  when  properly 
carried  out  with  the  transit  instrument.  But,  .as  the  transit  in- 
strument is  seldom,  if  ever,  precisely  adjusted  in  the  meridian, 
the  clock  time  T  oi  the  true  meridian  transit  of  a  star  is  itself 
deduced  from  the  observed  time  of  the  transit  over  the  instru- 
ment by  applying  proper  corrections,  the  theory  of  which  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  Vol.  11. 

It  will  there  be  seen,  also,  that  the  time  may  be  foimd  from 
transits  over  any  vertical  circle. 


SECOND   METHOD. — BY   EQUAL   ALTITUDES. 

189.  (A.)  Equal  altitudes  of  a  fixed  star. — The  time  of  the  meri- 
dian transit  of  a  fixed  star  is  the  mean  between  the  two  times 
when  it  is  at  the  same  altitude  east  and  west  of  the  fneridian ;  so 
that  the  observation  of  these  two  times  is  a  convenient  substi- 
tute for  that  of  the  meridian  passage  when  a  transit  instrument 
is  not  available.  The  observation  is  most  frequently  made  with 
the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon ;  but  any  instrument  adapted  to 
the  measurement  of  altitudes  may  be  employed.  It  is,  however, 
not  required  that  the  instrument  should  indicate  the  true  alti- 
tude ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  altitude  is  the  same  at  both  observa- 
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tioQS.  If  we  nse  the  same  instrument,  and  take  care  not  to 
change  any  of  its  adjustments  between  the  two  observations,  we 
may  generally  assume  that  the  same  readings  of  its  graduated 
arc  represent  the  same  altitude.  Small  inequalities,  however, 
may  still  exist,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter.* 

The  clock  correction  will  be  found  directly  by  subtracting 
the  mean  of  the  two  clock  times  of  observation  from  the  com- 
puted time  of  the  star's  transit. 

Example  1. — March  19,  1856;  an  altitude  of  Ardurus  east 
of  the  meridian  was  noted  at  11*  4*  5r.5  by  a  sidereal  clock, 
and  the  same  altitude  west  of  the  meridian  at  17*  21*  SO'.O ;  find 
the  clock  correction. 

East  11*   4»51'.6 

West  17  21   30.0 


Mend,  transit  by  clock  =  T  =  14  13  10 .75 
March  19,  Arcturus  E.  A  =  a  =  14  9  7  .11 
Clock  correction  =  6.T  =  —     4     3. 64 

This  is  the  clock  correction  at  the  sidereal  time  14*  9"*  7*.ll  or 
•  at  the  clock  time  14*  18*  10'.75. 

Example  2. — March  15,  1856,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Latitude  33°  56'  S.,  Longitude  1*  13-  56'  E. ;  equal  altitudes  of 
Spica  are  observed  with  the  sextant  as  below,  the  times  being 
noted  by  a  chronometer  regulated  to  mean  Greenwich  time. 
The  artificial  horizon  being  employed,  the  altitudes  recorded  are 
doable  altitudes. 


East. 

2  Alt.  Spiea. 

West 

10*20-   0'.5 

104»    0' 

2»  40-  38'. 

«    20    28. 

«      10 

"  40   10.5 

«    20    55. 

«      20 

"  89   42. 

10  20    27.83 

2  40    10.17 

10  20   27.83 

Merid.  Transit,  by  Chronom.  =  T  =  12  30    19  .00 

The  chronometer  being  regulated  to  Greenwich  time,  we 
must  compute  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  star's  transit  at 
the  Cape  (Art.  52).    We  have 

*  For  Ihe  method  of  obserying  equal  altitudes  with  the  sextant,  see  Vol.  IL, 
■*  Sextant." 
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12 
23 

8 
83 

41.92 
6.87 

12 

»0 
2 

86.65 
2.97 

12 

12 

28 
80 

88.58 
19.00 

198  TIMB. 

Local  sidereal  time  of  trwAt  7=sas=:      18*  17'*  87'.  92 

Longitude  =  —    1   18    56^ 

Oreenwich  sidereal  time  sk 

March  16,  Bid.  time  of  mean  noon  = 

Sid.  interval  from  mean  noon  = 

Reduction  to  mean  time  cr= 

Mean  Or.  time  of  star's  ^  _ 

local  transit  / 

Chronometer  time  of  do.      ^=   T  = 
Chronometer  correction       :=  ^T=  —         1    46 .42 

140.  (B).  Hjual  altitudes  of  the  sun  before  and  after  noon, — If  the 
declination  of  the  sun  were  the  same  at  both  observationB,  the 
hour  angles  reckoned  from  the  meridian  east  and  west  would  be 
equal  when  the  altitudes  were  equal,  and  the  mean  of  the  tT\'o 
clock  times  of  observation  would  be  the  time  by  the  clock  at 
tlie  instant  of  apparent,noon,  and  we  should  find  the  clock  cor- 
rection as  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  star.  To  find  the  correction, 
for  the  change  of  decUnation,  let 

^  =  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 
d  =  the  sun's  declination  at  apparent  (local)  noon, 
£id  =  the  increase  of  dcclinaiion  from  the  meridian  to  the  west 
obsei'vation,  or  the  decrease  to  the  east  observation, 
h  =  the  sun's  true  altitude  at  each  observation, 
T^  =  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  A.M.  and  P.M., 
A  To  =  the  correction  of  this  mean  to  reduce  to  the  clock  time 
of  apparent  noon, 
.  t  =  half  the  elapsed  time  between  the  observations. 

Then  we  have 

f  +  aTq  =  the  hour  angle  at  the  A.M.  observation  reckoned 

towards  the  east, . 
t  —  A  To  =  the  hour  angle  at  the  P.M.  observation, 
d  —  £^d   =  the  declination  at  the  A.M.         '< 

d+  £id  =  «  "    P.M        « 

and,  by  the  first  equation  of  (14)  applied  to  each  observation, 

gin  A  =  sin  f  sin  (d  —  a^)  +  cos  ^  cos  (^  —  A*5)  cos  {t  +  C^TJ 
sin  A  =  sin  f  sin  (^  -f  £kd)  +  cos  ^  cos  (J  +  A^)  qos  (f  —  aZ^) 
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If  we  Bubstitate 

Bio  (^  +  A^)  =  sin  a  cos  a3  zb  cos  d  sin  d^ 
cos  (p  ±:  A^)  =  cos  d  COS  A^  qp  sin  d  sin  A^ 
cos  (t  ±.^  To)  =  cos  ^  cos  A  To  ^=  sin  ^  sin  a  T^, 

and  tiien  subtract  the  first  eqtuUioa  from  the  aecond,  we  shiUJ 
find 

0  s=  2  sin  f9  coe  ^  BID  A^  —  2  COS  f  sin  ^  sia  Ad  cos  ^  coe  a2^ 
+  2  cos  f  COS  d  sin  /  cos  a^  sin  a  T^ 

whence,  bj  transposing  and  dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  sin  a  7^ 

^  tan  Ad .  tan  0    .   tan  Ad .  tan  d  ^ 

sm  aT;  = r-T — ^  H : — ' eos  aI; 

sm  t  tan  t 

This  is  a  rigorous  expression  of  the  required  correction  a7{^  but 
the  change  of  declination  is  so  small  that  we  may  put  a^  for  its 
tangent,  a  T^  for  its  sine,  and  unity  for  cos  a  T^  without  any 
appreciable  error ;  and,  since  a^  is  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc, 
we  ehall  obtain  a7{,  in  seconds  of  time  by  dividing  the  second 
member  by  15,    We  thus  find  the  formula* 

--  Ad .  tan  9   .   Ad .  tan  d  ,^^^^ 

^^.  =  —    ..-: — -+-T-. (262) 

•  16  sin  ^    ^  15tanf  ^      ^ 

The  Ephemeris  gives  the  hourly  change  of  8.  If  we  take  it  for 
the  Greenwich  instant  corresponding  to  the  local  uoon,  and  call 
it  A  'd,  and  if  t  is  reduced  to  hours,  we  have 

Ad=:A'd.^ 

and  oar  formula  becomes 

^y  _,  _  A'd.nany        A^d . <  tan  d       pqnationl       ^ggg. 
•  15  sin  t     ^  .  15  Un  t  Lfor  noonJ      ^      ^ 

To  fiu^illtate  the  computation  in  practice,  we  put 


15  sin  t  15  tan  t 

a=-^.A'd.tan  9>  6=5.A'd.tand  }   (264) 

then  we  have 

AT^  =  a  +  b 

»  Aa  ftnt  given  by  Gauss,  MonatlkKe  Carr^pondenzj  VoL  28. 
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The  correction  ^T^  is  called  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes.  The 
computation  according  to  the  above  form  is  rendered  extremely 
simple  by  the  aid  of  our  Table  IV.,  which  gives  the  values  of 
log  A  and  log  B  with  the  argument  "elapsed  time"  (=2^). 
Then  a  and  b  are  computed  as  above,  the  algebraic  signs  of  the 
several  factors  being  duly  observed.  When  the  sun  is  moving 
towards  the  north,  give  ^'d  the  positive  sign;  and  also  when 
f  and  d  are  north,  give  them  the  positive  sign ;  in  the  opposite 
cases  they  take  the  negative  sign.  The  signs  of  A  and  B  are 
given  in  'the  table ;  A  being  negative  only  when  t  <  12*  and  B 
positive  when  ^  <  6*  or  >  18*. 

When  we  have  applied  aT^  to  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  (pr 
the  "  middle  time"),  we  have  the  time 

r=  t.  +  at; 

as  shown  by  the  clock  at  the  instant  of  the  sun's  meridian  transit. 
Then,  computing  the  time  T\  whether  mean  or  sidereal,  which 
the  clock  is  required  to  show  at  that  instant,  we  have  the  clock 
correction,  as  before, 

aT=  T  —  T 

Example. — ^March  5,  1856,  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Lat 
88°  S9'  N.,  Long.  5*  5*  67'.5  W.,  the  sun  was  observed  at  the 
same  altitude,  A.M.  and  P.M.,  by  a  chronometer  regulated  to 
mean  Greenwich  time ;  the  mean  of  the  A.M.  times  was  1*  8""  26*.6, 
and  of  the  P.M.  times  8*  45*  41'.7 ;  find  the  chronometer  cor- 
rection at  noon. 

We  have  first  A.M.  Chro.  Time  =  1»   8*  26-.6 

P.M.  «  "  =  8  45  41 .7 
Elapsed  time  2t  =  7  37  151 
Middle  time  T^     =  4  57     4 .15 

From  the  Ephemeris  we  find  for  the  local  apparent  noon  of- 
March  6,  1856, 

^  =  —  5°  46'  22".5        Equation  of  time  =  +  11-  85M1 
A'*  =  +  58".10 

For  the  utmost  precision,  we  reduce  ^'d  to  the  instant  of  local 
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noon.  With  these  qaantities  and  ^  =  38°  69',  we  proceed  as 
follows: 

Arg.  7*  37*  Table  IV.  log  A       n9.4804  log  B        9.2151 

logA'^        1.7642  logA'^       1.7642 

log  tan  ^   9.9081  log  tan  d  n9.0047 

log  a        nl.l527  log  6        n99840 

a  =  — 14'.21  b  =  —  0'.9d 

Middle  Chro.  time  T^  =  4*  57*  4M5 

AT^  =  a  +  b=        —15.17 

Chro.  Time  of  app.  noon  T  =  4  56    48.98 

This  quantity  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Greenwich  time  of  the 
local  apparent  noon,  since  the  chronometer  is  regulated  to 
Greenwich  time.     We  have 

Mean  local  time  of  app.  noon         =  0*  11*  35*.ll 

Longitude  =5     5    57 .50 

Mean  Greenwich  time        '*  =  T'  =  5  17    82.61 

A!r=  T'  — .  T  =  +  20*  43*.63 

If  the  correction  of  the  chronometer  to  mean  local  time  is 
required,  we  have  only  to  omit  the  application  of  the  longitude. 
Thus,  we  should  have 

Chro.  time  of  app.  noon    =  4*  56*  48«.98 
Equation  of  time  ==  —  11    85 .11 

Chro.  time  of  mean  noon  =  4    45    13  .87 

and  since  at  mean  noon  a  chronometer  regulated  to  the  local 
time  should  give  0*  0*  0*,  it  is  here  fast^  and  its  correction  to 
local  time  is  —  4*  46~  13'.87, 

141.  (C.)  Equal  altitudes  of  the  sim  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  and 
the  morning  of  the  next  foUoioing  day;  i.e.  before  and  after  midnight. — 
It  is  evident  that  when  equal  zenith  distances  are  observed  in 
the  latitude  +  f  >  their  supplement  to  180°  may  be  considered  as 
equal  zenith  distances  observed  at  the  antipode  in  latitude  —  f 
on  the  same  meridian.  Hence  the  formula  (263)  will  give  the 
equation  for  noon  at  the  antipode  by  substituting  —  y>  for  +  f , 
that  is,  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  first  term ;  but  this  noon  at 
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the  antipode  is  the  fiame  abaolate  instant  as  ihe  midniglit  of  tlie 
observer,  and  hence 

^ ^  ^  A^^./tany       AM. nana      rEquafcion  fori        ^265^ 
•  16  Bin  f     "^    15  tan  ^        L   midnight.  J        ^      '^ 

and  this  is  computed  with  the  aid  of  the  logarithms  of  A  and  B 
in  Table  IV,  precisely  as  in  (264),  only  changing  the  sign  of  A, 
The  sign  for  ^is  case  is  given  in  the  table.'*' 

142.  To  find  the  correction  for  small  inequalities  in  the  altitudes. — 
If  from  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  the  re- 
fraction is  different  at  the  two  observations,  equal  apparent  alti- 
tudes will  not  give  equal  true  altitudes.  To  find  the  change  a< 
in  the  hour  angle  t  produced  by  a  change  aA  in  the  altitude  A, 
we  have  only  to  differentiate  the  equation 

sId  a  =  sin  f  sin  d  -f  cos  f  oos  d  oos  t 

regarding  f  and  d  as  constant ;  whence 

cos  A .  aA  =  —  cos  f  cos  isint.  Ib^t 

where  aA  is  in  seconds  of  arc  and  a<  in  seconds  of  time. 

If  the  altitude  at  the  west  observation  is  the  greater  by  aA,  the 
hour  angle  is  increased  by  a^,  and  the  middle  time  is  increased  by 
J  A^.  The  correction  for  the  difference  of  altitudes  is  therefore 
—  J  A^,  and,  denoting  it  by  a'  7^,  we  have,  by  the  above  equation, 

A' T,  = ^^'^^'  * (266) 

80  cos  ^  cos  8  sin  t 

This  correction  is  to  be  added  algebraically  to  the  middle  clock 
time  in  any  of  the  cases  (A),  (B),  (C)  of  the  preceding  articles. 

Example. — Suppose  that  in  Example  2,  Art.  189,  there  bad 
been  observed  at  the  east  observation  Barom.  80.30  inches, 
Therm.  35®  F.,  but  at  the  west  observation  Barom.  29.65  inches, 
Therm.  62®  F.  We  have  for  the  altitude  52®  5'  or  zenith  dis. 
tance  87®  65',  by  Table  I.,  the  mean  refraction  45''.4-   By  Table 

*  For  an  example  and  some  practical  remarks,  see  my  '*  Improved  method  of 
finding  the  error  and  rate  of  a  chronometer  by  equal  altitndes,"  Appendix  to  tha 
Amerieaa  Ephemeris  for  1866  and  1857. 
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XIV.A  and  XIV.B,  the  corrections  for  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer are  as  follows,  taking  for  greater  accuracy  one-eighth 
of  the  corrections  for  6' : 

East  Obs.  West  Obs. 

Barom.  80.30  +  0".5  Barom.  29.55  —  0".6 

Thorm.  85^    +1  A  Therm.  52°.    —0.1  ( 

•+  1  .9  —  0  .7 

The  difference  of  these  numbers  gives  aA  =  +  2".6  as  the  excess 
of  the  true  altitude  at  the  west  observation.     Hence,  by  th^ 

formula  (266), 

aA  =  +    2".6  logAA  0.416 

h=:       52°    5'  log  cos  A  9.789 

^  =  —  33    66  log  sec  ^  0.081 

^  =  —  10   25  log  sec  d  0.007 

t  =  i  elapsed  time  =  2*  9*    51*.  log  cosecf  0.270   . 

log  3»o  8.528 

A'  T;  =  +  0M2  log  A' T^  9.085 

When,  however,  several  altitudes  have  been  observed,  as  in 
this  example,  we  may  obtain  this  correction  from  the  observa- 
tions themselves ;  for  we  see  that  the  double  altitude  of  Spica 
changed   20'  =  1200"  in  about  65*,   and  hence  we  have  the 

proportion 

120^'  :  2".6  ^  55* ;  a'T, 

which  gives  a'  TJ,  =5^  +  0'.12  as  before.  By  taking  the  change  in 
the  double  altitude,  the  fourth  term  is  the  value  of  ^  a/,  or  a'  T^ 

If  this  correction  be  applied,  we  find  the  corrected  time  of 
transit  =  12*  30~  19'.12,  and  consequently  the  chronometer  cor- 
rection A  7"==  —  1"  45'.54. 

The  altitudes  may  differ  from  other  causes  besides  a  change  in 
the  refraction ;  for  instance,  the  second  observation  may  be  iu« 
terrupted  by  passing  clouds,  so  that  the  precisely  corresponding 
altitude  cannot  be  taken ;  but,  rather  than  lose  the  whole  ob-^ 
servationy  if  we  can  observe  an  altitude  differing  but  little  from 
the  first,  we  may  use  it  as  an  equal  altitude,  and  compute  the 
correction  for  the  difference  by  the  formula  (266). 

143.  JSffed  of  errors  in  the  latitude^  declinatioriy  and  altitude  upon 
the  time  found  by  eq\jud  altitudes. — The  time  found  by  equal  altitudes 
of  a  fixed  star  is  wholly  independent  of  errors  in  the  latitude 
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and  declination,  since  these  quantities  do  not  ent«r  into  the  com- 
putation. In  observations  of  the  sun,  an  error  in  the  latitude 
affects  the  term 

a  =:  A^'d  tan  f 

by  diffferentiating  which  we  find  that  an  error  d(p  produces  in  a 
the  error  rfa  =  J.  ^'d .  sec*  f  .  rff ,  or,  putting  sin  dip  for  c^, 

da  =  Aa'<J  sec'v>  sinrf^ 

In  the  same  manner,  we  find  that  an  error  dd  in  the  declination 
produces  in  b  the  error 

dh  =  B^'d  sec*  d  sin  dd 

In^the  example  of  Art,  140,  suppose  the  latitude  and  declina- 
tion were  each  iji  error  1'.    We  have 

\ogA6Jd  nl.2446  log  B^'d  0.9793 

log  sec*  ^    0.2188  log  see*  d  0.0044 

log  sin  1'    6.4637  ♦               log  sin  1'  6.4687 

logJa       ii7.9271  \ogdh        7.4474 

da  =  -^  O'.OOS  d6=  +  O'.OOS 

If  df  and  dd  had  opposite  signs,  the  whole  error  in  this  case  would 
be  O^.OOS  +  0-.003  =  0*.011.  As  the  observer  can  always  easily 
obtain  his  latitude  within  1'  and  the  declination  (even  when  the 
longitude  is  somewhat  uncertain)  within  a  few  seconds,  we  may 
regard  the  method  as  practically  free  from  the  effects  of  any 
errors  in  these  quantities.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  will  there- 
fore depend  wholly  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 

The  accuracy  of  the  observations  depends  in  a  measure  upon 
the  constancy  of  the  instrument,  but  chiefly  upon  the  skill  of  the 
observer.  Each  observer  may  determine  the  probable  error  of 
his  observations  by  discussing  them  by  the  method  of  least 
squares.  An  example  of  such  a  discussion  will  be  given  in  the 
following  article. 

The  effect  of  an  error  in  the  altitude  is  given  by  (266).  Since 
we  have,  A  being  the  azimuth  of  the  object, 

cos  9  sin  t 

sin  A  = 

cos  h 
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the  formola  may  also  be  written 


A'i;  = 


80  cos  <p  sin  A 


which  will  he  least  when  the  denominator  is  greatest,  ix.  when 
A  =  90®  or  270®,  or  when  the  object  is  near  the  prime  vertical. 
From  this  we  dednce  the  practical  precept  to  take  the  obsercatioiis 
when  the  object  is  nearly  east  or  xoest.  This  rule,  however,  must  not 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  include  observations  at  very  low  altitudes, 
where  anomalies  in  the  refraction  may  produce  unknown  dif- 
ferences in  the  altitudes.  If  the  star's  declination  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  latitude,  it  will  be  in  the  prime  vertical  only  when 
quite  near  to  the  meridian,  and  then  both  observations  may  be 
obtained  within  a  brief  interval  of  time;  and  this  circumstance 
is  favorable  to  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  the  instrument  will  be  less 
liable  to  changes  in  this  short  time. 


*©"■ 


144.  Probable  error  of  observation. — The  error  of  observation  is 
composed  of  two  errors,  one  arising  from  imperfect  setting  of 
the  index  of  the  sextant,  the  other  from  imperfect  noting  of  the 
time;  but  these  are  inseparable,  and  can  only  be  discussed  as  a 
single  error  in  the  observed  time.  Tlie  individual  observations 
are  also  aftected  by  an^'irregularity  of  graduation  of  the  sextant, 
but  this  error  does  not  aflect  the  mean  of  a  pair  of  observations 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian ;  and  therefore  the  error  of 
observation  proper  will  be  shown  by  comparing  the  mean  of 
the  several  pairs  with  the  mean  of  these  means.  If,  then,  the 
mean  of  a  pair  of  observed  times  be  called  a,  the  mean  of  all 
these  means  a^  the  probable  error  of  a  single  pair,  supposing  all 
to  be  of  the  same  weight,  is* 


='V^?5^ 


in  which  n  =  the  number  of  pairs,  and  q  =  0.6745  is  the  factor 
to  reduce  mean  to  probable  errors.  The  probable  error  of  the 
final  mean  a^  is 

e 

*  Sco  Appendix,  Least  Squaret, 
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Example.— At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy^  June  18,  1849^  the 
following  aeries  of  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  was  observed. 


Chro.  A.H. 

Chro.P.31. 

a 

a  — oo 

(a-a«^ 

0»  48"»  68-. 

9*44-    8«.5 

5*  18"*  58'.25 

-f  C.12 

0.0144 

44    19. 

48    88. 

58.50 

+  0.37 

.1869 

44    45. 

43    11.5 

58.25 

+  0.12 

.0144 

i5    11. 

42    46  .a 

58.65 

+  0.52 

.2704 

45   87. 

42    19.7 

58.86 

+  0.22 

.0484 

46     1.7 

41    58.5 

57.60 

-0.58 

.2809 

46    28.5 

41    27. 

57.75 

-0.38 

.1444 

46    56. 

41      0.5 

67.76 

—  0.88 

.1444 

47    19.7 

40    86.5 

58.10 

—  o.oar 

2  (a  —  flo)*  = 

.0009 

5  18 

58.13 

1.0551 

n:±±9 

r  = 

=  ^     n.-l     = 

0*245 
0^.082 

A  similar  discussion  of  a  number  of  sets  of  equal  altitudes  of 
the  sun  taken  by  the  same  observer  gave  0'.23  as  the  probable 
error  of  a  single  pair  for  that  observer,  and  consequently  the 
probable  error  of  the  result  of  six  observations  on  each  side  of 
the  meridian  would  bo  only  0'.23  -j- 1/  6  =  0\094.  This,  how- 
ever,  expresses  only  the  accidental  error  of  observatioriy  and  does 
not  include  the  eftect  of 'changes  in  the  state  of  the  sextant  be- 
tween the  morning  and  afternoon  observaftions.  Such  changes 
are  not  unfrequently  produced  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  it  is  exposed  in  observations  of  the  sun ;  it  is  important, 
therefore,  to  guard  the  instrument  from  the  sun's  rays  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  expose  it  only  during  the  few  minutes 
required  for  each  observation.  The  determination  of  the  time 
by  stars  is  mostly  free  from  difficulties  of  this  kind,  but  the 
observation  is  not  otherwise  so  accurate  as  that  of  the  sun,  ex- 
cept in  the  hands  of  very  skilful  observers. 


THIRD   MIZTHOB.-^BY  A   SIHGLB   ALTITUDB^   OE  ZENITH   DISTAK(»« 

145.  Let  the  altitude  of  any  celestial  body  be  observed  with 
the  sextant  or  any  altitude  instrument,  and  the  time  noted  by 
the  clock.  For  greater  precision,  observe  several  altitudes  in 
quick  succession,  noting  the  time  of  each,  and  take  the  mean  of 
the  altitudes  as  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the  times.    Bat 
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in  taking  the  mean  erf  several  obserratiotid  in  thid  way,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  T^^e  assume  that  the  altitude  varies  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  time,  which  is  theoretically  tme  only  in  the 
exceptional  case  where  the  observer  is  on  the  equator  and  the 
star's  declination  is  zero.  It  is,  however,  practically  true  for  an 
interval  of  a  few  minutes  when  the  star  is  not  too  near  the 
meridian.  The  obeervations  themselves  will  generally  show  the 
limit  beyond  which  it  will  not  be  safe  to  apply  this  rule.  When 
the  observations  have  been  extended  beyond  this  limit,  a  cor- 
rection for  the  unequal  change  in  altitude  {ue.  for  second  differ- 
ences) can  be  applied,  which  will  be  treated  of  below. 

With  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  we  generally  ob- 
tain zenith  distances  directly.  In  all  cases,  however,  we  may 
suppose  the  observation  to  give  the  zenith  distance.  Having 
then  corrected  the  oJ)ser\mtion  for  instrumental  errors,  for  re- 
fraction, &c..  Arts.  185,  136,  let  f  be  the  resulting  true  or  geo- 
centric zenith  distance.  Let  y?  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation,  8  the  star's  declination,  /  the  star's  hour  angle. 
The  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  formed  by  the  zenith, 
the  pole,  and  the  star  may  be  denoted  by  a  =  90^  —  y?,  6  =  ^,  c*  = 
90®  —  i,  and  the  angle  at  the  pole  by  B  ==  /,  and  hence,  Art.  22, 
we  deduce 

auit=Jl  8iniC:  +  (y-^)]BrnUc-(y-'>)3  \      (267) 

\  \  cos  f>  COS  a  I 

which  gives  t  by  a  very  simple  logarithmic  computation.  F^mi 
t  we  deduce,  by  Art.  55,  the  local  time,  which  compared  with 
the  observed  clock  time  gives  the  clock  correction  required. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  double  sign  belonging  to  the 
radical  in  (267)  gives  two  values  of  sin  J<,  the  positive  corre- 
sponding to  a  west  and  the  negative  to  an  east  hour  angle ;  since 
any  given  zenith  distance  may  be  observed  ou  either  side  of  the 
meridian.  To  distinguish  the  true  solution,  the  observer  must 
of  course  note  on  which  side  of  the  mendian  he  has  observed. 

If  the  object  observed  is  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  its 
declination  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeris,  for  the  time  of 
the  observation  (referred  to  the  meridian  of  the  Ephemeris);  but, 
as  this  time  is  itself  to  be  found  from  the  observation,  we  must 
at  first  assume  an  approximate  value  of  it,  with  which  an  approxi- 
mate declination  is  found.    With  this  declination  a  first  compu- 
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tation  by  the  formula  gives  an  approximate  value  of  /,  and  hence 
a  more  accurate  value  of  the  time,  and  a  new  value  of  the  decli- 
nation, with  which  a  second  computation  by  the  formula  gives  a 
still  more  accurate  value  of  L  Thus  it  appears  that  the  solution 
of  our  problem  is  really  indirect,  and  theoretically  involves  an 
infinite  series  of  successive  approximations;  in  practice,  how- 
ever, the  observer  generally  possesses  a  sufficiently  precise  value 
of  his  clock  correction  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  or  planets.  The  moon  is  never  employed  for 
determining  the  local  time  except  at  sea,  and  when  no  other 
object  is  available,* 

Example. — At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  in  Latitude  f)  =  38° 
58'  53''  N.,  Longitude  5*  5-  57'.5  W.,  December  9,  1851,  the  fol- 
lowing double  altitudes  of  the  sun  west  of  the  meridian  were 
observed  with  a  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  the  times  being 
noted  by  a  Greenwich  mean  time  chronometer: 


Chronometer. 

2  fit 

7*  35-  14'.5 

SS'SV 

Barotn.  80.28  inches. 

35   55. 

«    20 

Att.  Therm.  55°  F. 

36   85.5 

"    10 

Ext.  Therm.  50°  P. 

87   15.5 

«      0 

Index  correction  of  the 

87   55. 

82   50 

sextant  =  —  1'  10" 

Means  7  86  35.1 

83   10 

Th%  approximate  correction  of  the  chronometer  was  assumed  to 
be  +  9*  40*.     Find  its  true  correction. 

With  the  assumed  chronometer  correction  we  obtain  the  ap- 
proximate Greenwich  time  =  7*  46*  15%  with  which  we  take 
from  the  Ephemeris 

d  =  —  22^  50'  27"  Sun's  scmidiamctor  S  =  16'  17" 
Eq.  of  time  ==  —    7-  25*.80       "       hor.  parallax    r  =         8".7 

We  have  then 


*  But  the  moon*8  altitude  and  the  hour  angle  deduced  from  it  may  be  used  in 
finding  the  obserTer's  longitude,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  Chapter  on  Longitude. 

t  The  symbol  Q  is  used  for  "observed  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb,"  and  2  Q 
for  the  double  altitude  from  the  artificial  horiion.     In  a  similar  manner  we  use 

CJ,  X  T- 
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ObBorred  2©  =  SS^  1(/    0" 
Index  corr.       =  —     1  10 


88 

8  50 

A^.altitade    =16 

84  25 

z  =  78 

25  85 

(TableII.)r  =  + 

8  15 

It  Bin  z  =  p  z=±  — 

8 

S  =  — 

16  17 

C  =  78    12  25 
The  computation  by  (267)  is  then  as  follows: 


Library. 


^  — -  ^  = 

}  sum  = 
idlff.  = 


88*  58'  63" 
22   50  27 


61 
73 


49 
12 


20 
25 


67 
5 


30 
41 


52.5 
32.5 


log  sec  f  0.109383 
log  sec  d  0.035464 
log  sin  i  sum  9.965661 
log  sin  }  diff.  8.996455 
19.106963 
log  sin}  t 


9.553482 
}  t  =  20*  5r  25".6 
Apparent  time  =  t  =  2*  47'*  39'.4 
Eq.  of  time  =  —7    25.8 

Local  mean  time      =  2  40    13  .6 
Longitude  =5     5    57 .5 


True  Gr.  Time  =  T'  =  7  46    11.1 
r=7  36    35.1 


Ar=+  9    36.0 

agreeing  so  nearly  with  the  assumed  correction  that  a  repe^tion 
of  the  computation  is  unnecessary. 

146.  If  it  is  preferred  to  use  the  altitude  instead  of  the  zenith 
distance,  put  the  true  altitude  A  =  90®  —  ^^  and  the  polar  distance 
of  the  star  P=  90°  —  d,  then  we  have,  in  (267), 

8in}[:— (f  — a)]=8in}(90O  — A  — f.  +  90*— P)  =  eos}(A+f  +  P) 
8inl[C+^  — d]=8in}(90*— A  +  SP  — 90*  +  P)=8in  J(f»  +  P^A) 

If  then  we  put 


S  =  \{h  +  9  +  P) 


the  formula  becomes 


sm 


VoIm  I.— 14 


-  .         //cos  «  sin  (b  —  A)\ 

**  =  V(      cosysinP     )  (2M) 
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In  this  form  we  may  aliray*  take  P=n  the  di9taiice  from  the  ele- 
vated pole,  and  regard  the  latitude  mm  always  positive,  and  then 
no  attention  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  quantities  in  the  second 
member  is  required.  Tbua»  iu  the  preoediii^  example,  we  should 
proceed  as  follows : 

App.alt.=    16^84'26'' 
r— 1>=    —     8    I 
S=  16  17 

A=    16    47  85 

f>=   88    58  6S      log  860     O.lOSSSa 

P  =  112    5Q  27      log  cosec  0.085464 

2^  =  168    86  55 

5  =  84  18  27  .5 log  cos   8.996455 

#  —  A  z=  67  80  52  .5 log  sin   9.965661 

19.106963 

and  the  computation  is  finished  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

147.  K  we  aim  at  the  greatest  degree  of  precision  which  the 
logarithmic  tables  can  afford,  we  should  find  the  angle  J  <  by  its 
tangent,  since  the  logarithms  of  the  tangent  always  vary  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  the  other  functions.  For  this  purpose  we 
deduce 

^  \      cos  «  cos  («  —  C)      / 
0(r»  if  the  altitude  is  used, 

_     1 1       .  cos  j?  sin  (a  —  A)        \         \    (270) 
"~  'V  \  sin  (a  —  ^)  cos  (5  —  P)  / 

148.  If  a  number  of  observations  of  the  same  star  at  the  same 
place  are  to  be  individually  computed,  it  >vill  be  most  readily 
done  by  the  fundamental  equation 

cos  C  —  sin  «p  sin  d 

coBr== ^ 

cos  fP  cos  9 
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for  the  lo^rithms  of  sin  ^  sin  d  and  cos  f  cos  d  will  be  constant, 
and  for  each  observation  we  shall  only  liave  to  take  from  the 
trigonometric  table  the  log.  of  cos  (^ ;  the  logarithm  of  the  nume- 
rator will  then  be  found  by  the  aid  of  Zech'S  Addition  or  Sub- 
traction Table,  which  is  included  in  IIulssb's  edition  of  Veoa*s 
Tables.  The  addition  or  the  subtraction  table  will  be  used  ac- 
cording as  sin  f  sin  d  is  positive  or  negative. 

149.  Uffcct  of  errors  in  the  data  upon  the  time  computed  from  an 
atiUydt. — We  have  from  the  diiierential  equation  (51),  Art.  85, 
multiplying  di  by  15  to  reduce  it  to  seconds  of  arc, 

sin  q  cos  d  (15  dt)  =  rfC  —  cos  A  d^  +  cos  q  dd 

where  c{^,  d(p^  d$^  may  denote  small  errors  of  ^,  ^,  d,  and  dt  the 
corresponding  error  of  /;  A  is  the  star's  azimuth,  q  the  parallactic 
angle,  or  angle  at  the  star. 

If  the  zenith  distance  alone  is  erroneous,  we  have,  by  putting 
dtp  =  0,  and  dd  =  Q, 


sin  q  cos  d       cos  f  sin  A 

from  which  it  follows  that  a  given  error  in  the  zenith  distance 
will  have  the  least  effect  upon  the  computed  time  when  the 
azimuth  is  90®  or  270° ;  that  is,  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime 
vertical ;  for  we  then  have  sin  A  =  ±  1,  and  the  denominator 
of  this  expression  obtains  its  maximum  numerical  value.  Also, 
since  cos  f>  is  a  maximum  for  f  =  0,  it  follows  that  observa- 
tions of  zenith  distances  for  determining  the  time  give  tlie 
most  accurate  results  when  the  place  is  on  the  equator.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  least  favorable  position  of  the  star  is  when  it  is 
on  the  meridian,  and  the  least  favorable  position  of  the  observer 
is  at  the  pole. 
By  putting  rff  =  0,  rf^  =  0,  sin  q  cos  d  =  cos  ip  sin  A  we  have 

\hdt=  ^^ 


cos  ^  tan  A 


by  which  we  see  that  an  error  in  the  latitude  also  produces  the 
least  eftect  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime  vertical,  or  when  the 
observer  is  on  the  equator.     Indeed,  when  the  star  is  exactly  in 
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the  prime  vertical,  a  small  error  in  f  has  no  appreciable  eflTect : 
since,  then,  tan  ^  =  oo,  and  hence  when  the  latitude  is  uncertain, 
we  may  still  obtain  good  results  by  observing  only  stare  near  the 
prime  vertical. 
By  putting  d^  =  0,  rf^  =  0,  we  have 


cos  d  tan  q 


which  shows  that  the  error  in  the  declination  of  a  given  star 
produces  the  least  eflect  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime  vertical  ;* 
and  of  difierent  stars  the  most  eligible  is  that  which  is  nearest 
to  the  equator.  • 

As  very  great  zenith  distances  (greater  than  80°)  are,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  refraction, 
the  observer  will  often  be  obliged,  especially  in  high  latitudes, 
to  take  his  observations  at  some  distance  from  the  prime  vertical, 
in  which  case  small  errors  of  zenith  distance,  latitude,  or  declina- 
tion may  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  compnted  dock  cor- 
rection.  Nevertheless,  constant  errors  in  these  quantities  will 
have  no  sensible  eftect  upon  the  rate  of  the  clock  deduced  from 
zenith  distances  of  the  same  star  on  different  days,  if  the  star  is 
observed  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  azimuth,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  meridian ;  for  all  the  clock  corrections  will  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  samd  quantities,  so  that  their 
differences,  and  consequently  the  rate,  will  be  the  same  as  if 
these  errors  did  not  exist.  The  errors  of  eccentricity  and 
graduation  of  the  instrument  are  among  the  constant  errors 
which  may  thus  be  eliminated. 

But  if  the  same  star  is  observed  both  east  and  west  of  the 
meridian,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  it,  sin  A  or  tan  -4,  and 
tan  9,  will  be  positive  at  one  observation  and  negative  at  the 
other,  and,  having  the  same  numerical  value,  constant  errors 
d(p^  (Idy  and  d!^  will  give  the  same  numerical  value  of  dt  with 
opposite  signs.  Hence,  while  one  of  the  deduced  clock  correc- 
tions will  be  too  great,  the  other  will  be  too  small,  and  their 
mean  will  be  the  true  correction  at  the  time  of  the  star's  transit 


*  From  the  equation  sin  q  =r    ^'       sin  A,  it  follows  that  sin  7  Is  a  maximum 

cos  6 

(for  constant  Talues  of  e  and  6)  when  sin  ^  =r  1,  and  tan  9  is  a  mazicinm  in  the 

same  case. 
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over  the  meridian.  Ileuce,  it  follows  again,  as  in  Art.  143,  that 
small  errors  in  the  latitude  and  declination  have  no  sensible 
efieet  upon  die  time  computed  from  equal  altitudes. 

150.   To  find  the  change  of  zenith  distance  of  a  star  in  a  given  in- 
^tercal  of  iime^  having  regard  to  second  differences. 
The  formula 

dl  =  cos  ^  sin  A  dt 

is  strictly  true  only  when  d!^  and  dt  are  infinitesimals.  But  the 
complete  expression  of  the  finite  diftcrence  a^  in  terms  of  the 
finite  diiierence  a<  involves  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  a/. 
Let  ^  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  /  of  the  form 

't:=ft 

then,  to  find  any  zenith  distance  C  +  ^C  corresponding  to  the 
hour  angle  i  +  a/,,  we  have,  by  Taylor's  Theorem, 

or,  taking  only  second  difi'ereuces, 

dt  dt*    2 

We  have  already  found 

—  =  cos  0  sin  A 
dt 

which  gives,  since  A  varies  with  ^  but  ^  is  constant, 

d^:  ^    dA 

.  =  cos  0  008  A  •  

dt*  dt 

But  from  the  second  of  equations  (51)  we  have,  since  dd  and  d<p 
are  here  zero, 

dA cos  q  cos  d cos  q  sin  A 


whence 


dt  sin  C  sin  f 

d*Z ^^  cos  f  sin  ^  cos  A  cos  q 

dt*  "~  sinf 
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and  the  expresBion  for  ^  becomcfl 

aC  =  COB  «»  sinii.4f  H 3L 

sin^  2 

Since  Af  aiid  ^t  are  here  supposed  to  be  expressed  iu  parts  of 
the  radius,  if  we  wish  to  express  them  in  seconds  of  arc  and  of 
time  respectively,  we  must  substitute  for  them  a^  sin  1"  and 
15  Ai  sin  1",  and  the  formula  becomes 

a:  =  cos  f  Bin  A  (15  aO  H - (271) 

shi  t  2 

But  in  so  small  a  term  as  the  last  we  may  put 

(15  A<)«  sin  r^  __  2  sin«  j  Af  _ 
2  ^     sinl"     '^^ 

the  value  of  which  is  given  in  our  Table  V,,  and  its  logarithm 
in  Table  VI. ;  so  that  if  we  put  also 

.     .        ,       cos  A  cos  tf 

a  =  cos  ^  Bin  A,       k  =  — ■ ^ 

sin  t 

we  shall  have 

a:  =  15flAf  +  a/rm  ,    (272) 

151,  A  number  of  zenith  distances  being  observed  at  given  clock 
times,  to  correct  the  mean  of  tfie  zenith  distances  or  of  the  clock  times 
for  second  differences, — The  iirst  term  of  the  above  value  of  a^^ 
varies  in  proportion  to  a/,  but  the  second  term  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  A^ ;  and  hence,  when  the  interval  is  sufficiently  great  to 
render  this  second  term  sensible,  equal  intervals  of  time  corre- 
spond to  unequal  differences  of  zenith  distance,  and  vice  versa: 
in  other  words,  we  shall  have  second  differences  either  of  the 
zenith  distance  or  of  the  time.  Two  mjethods  of  correction 
present  themselves. 

Ist.  Redaction  of  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances  to  the  mean  of  the 
times. — ^Let  7\,  T^,  7",,  &c.  be  the  observed  clock  times ;  f „  f ,,  {'^ 
&c.  the  corresponding  observed  zenith  distances;  7" the  mean  of 
the  times ;  I^q  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances ;  ^  the  zenith 
distance  corresponding  to  71  The  change  Ci  ""  C  corresponds  to 
the  interval  7;  —  7;  ;,  —  C  to  ^»  —  7;  &e, ;  so  that  if  we  put 
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we  have,  by  (272), 

Cg  —  C  =  15  a  T,  -|-  ahUj^ 
C^  —  C  =  15a  T,  +  akm^ 

in  which  nu  =  — : — — -\  nu  =     ,    ,,/\  tc,  are  found  by  Tab.  V. 
^  sin  1"    '    ^         Bin  1"   *       '  -^ 

witii  the  argumente  r|,  r^  &c.  The  mean  of  these  equations, 
observing  that 

n  +  ^  +  ^  +  &C•:r=0 

gives 

rt=r      flj^V^-<-^*  +  ^»  +  &c 
•  n 

in  which  n  =  the  number  of  observations.  Or,  denoting  the  mean 
of  the  values  of  m  from  the  table  by  m^,  that  is,  putting 

__  »H  +  m^  +  m,  +  &c. 
_        •""  n 

we  have 

C  =  C.  —  akm^  (273) 

2e2.  JSeduetim  of  the  mean  of  the  ivms  to  the  mean  of  the  zenith 
distances. — ^Let  T^  be  the  clock  time  corresponding  to  the  mean 
of  the  zenith  distances,  then  Co  —"  C  ^^  ^^®  change  of  zenith  dis- 
tance in  the  interval  T^  —  Tj  and,  since  this  interval  is  very  small, 
we  shall  have  sensibly 

15a  (T,—  r)  =  C^  — C  =  a*m^ 
whence 

T.=  T+^\km.  (274) 

We  have,  then,  only  to  compute  the  true  time  7^'  from  the  mean 
of  the  zenith  distances  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  clock  cor- 
rection will  then  be  found,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  formula 

To  compate  A-,  we  must  either  first  find  q  and  -4,  or,  which  is 
preferable,  express  it  by  the  known  quantities.    We  have 

cos  q  COB  A  =  cos  t  —  sin  ^  sin  il  cos  C 

sin*  t 

=zOQBt COS  f  cos  d  COB  C 

*  eia*  C  « 
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whence 

m  m    ,      ,  X  *  ,  sin  f  COS  f  COS  ^  .^^^ 

sin  C  tan  C 

in  which  we  employ  for  !^  and  t  the  mean  zenith  distance  and 
the  computed  hour  angle. 

This  mode  of  correction  \%  evidently  more  simple  and  direct 
than  the  lirst. 

Example.— In  St.  Louis,  Lat.  38°  88'  15"  K,  Long.  6*  1*  7*  W., 
tne  following  double  altitudes  of  the  sun  were  observed  with  a 
Pistor  and  Martin  prismatic  sextant,  the  index  correction  of 
which  was  +  20''.  The  assumed  correction  of  the  chronometer 
to  mean  local  time  was  +  2*  12',  Barom.  80.25  inches,  Att. 
Therm.  80°,  Ext.  Therm.  81°. 

St  Louis,  June  24,  1861. 

126<»  16'  10". 

125  49  10 

126  23  0 

126  41  40 

127  82  30 

127  67  46 

128  22  0 

128  61  60 

129  8  85 
129  33  0 


Uean      127  33  28 

-j-  20 


127  38  48 

Obs'd  O    63  46  64 

(*)r=  —  27  .2 

P=  +8.7 

8z=:      +  16  46  .3 


*0  = 

64     2  16  .8 

Co  = 

26    67  43  .2 

^  = 

38   38  15  . 

A  = 

23   23  49  .3 

t  =- 

-24«43'48'.4 

=r  _ 

-    1*38"'56'.23 

App.  time  = 

22    21      4.77 

£q.  of  time  = 

+     2   18.17 

Chronom. 

r 

m 

22»14-30'.6 

6- 42- 

88M4 

16 

7.5 

6 

6 

60.73 

17 

46.0 

3 

26 

23  .14 

18 

39.5 

2 

33 

12  .76 

21 

6.6 

0 

6 

0  .02 

22 

22. 

1 

10 

2  .67 

23 

33.6 

2 

21 

10.84 

26 

1.2 

3 

49 

28.60 

25 

61.8 

4 

39 

42  .46 

27 

3.6 

6 

61 

67  .19 

r=22  21 

12.15 

^ 

^82.66 

Correction  for  1 
eecoiid  diff.    /"" 

1.67 

login. 

1.6139 

7;  =  22  21 
Ji'«=22  28 
AT=z+     2 

10.48 
22.94 

12.46 

log.  A 

log  cot  t 
—  4».73 

8.8239 
nO.3867 
nO.6746 

^ot^m. 

0.8878 

lo| 

\nnt 

119.6216 

log 

IQOUf 

9.8927 

10| 

;co8  6 

9.9627 

log 

;co8ecC|   0.3688 

log  cot  Co 

0.3126 

~ 

8*,06 

ftO.4860 

—  1 .67 
7i'=      22   23   22.94 
tfi^The  refraction  should  here  be  the  mean  of  the  refractions  computed  for  the 
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The  €torrection  for  second  difterences  is  particularly  useful  in 
reducing  series  of  altitudes  observed  with  the  repeating  circle  ;* 
for  with  this  instrument  we  do  not  obtain  the  several  altitudes, 
but  only  their  mean.  (See  Vol.  11.)  When  the  several  altitudes 
are  known,  we  can  avoid  the  correction  by  computing  each 
observation,  or  by  dividing  the  whole  series  into  groups  of  such 
extent  that  within  the  Uniits  of  each  the  second  difterences  will 
be  insensible,  and  computing  the  time  firom  the  mean  of  each 
group. 

FOURTH   METHOD. — BY   THE   DISAPPEARANCE   OF   A   STAR   BEHIND   A 
TERRESTRIAL   OBJECT. 

152.  The  rcUe  of  the  clock  may  be  found  by  this  method  with 
considerable  accuracy  without  the  aid  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  terrestrial  object  should  have  a  sharply  defined 
vertical  edge,  behind  which  the  disappearance  is  to  be  observed, 
and  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  should  be  precisely 
the  same  at  all  the  observations.  If  the  star's  right  ascension 
and  declination  are  constant,  the  difterence  between  the  sidereal 
clock  times  7\  and  T^  of  two  disappearances  is  the  rate  ^7^  in  the 
interval,  or 

dT=  T^  —  T^ 

but  if  the  right  ascension  a  has  increased  in  the  interval  by  Aa, 
then  the  rate  is 

ar=  i;—  7;  +  Aa 

To  find  the  correction  for  a  small  change  of  declination  5=  a*, 

gereral  altUudet  or  Mnitli  disUocefl,  but  for  Bmall  seAiih  dwUnoes  the  difference 
wttl  be  insensible.  At  great  zenith  distances  we  should  compute  the  seTeral  relHc- 
tions,  bat  under  80*^  we  may  take  the  refraction  r  for  the  mean  apparent  zenith 
distance  j^  and  correct  it  as  follows :  Take  the  ditTerence  between  2^  and  each  z,  and 
Uie  meaa  m^  of  the  Talues  of 

^_2s»n«H>->o) 
sin  1" 

from  Table  Y.  (conTertIng  the  argument  z  —  Zq  into  time) ;  then  the  mean  of  the 
refractions  wiU  be  found  by  the  formula 

r^  =r  r  -(-  2«j  sin  r  sec'  Zq 

The  difference  z  —  t^  should  not  much  exceed  1^. 

*  This  method  was  frequently  practised  in  the  geodetic  surrey  of  France.     See 
KouodU  Dueription  Oicfnitrigue  de  la  France  (PuissANt),  Vol.  I.  p.  06. 
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we  hatve,  bj  the  second  equation  of  (51),  since  the  azimuth  is  here 
constaat  as  well  as  the  latitude,  so  that  iLl  =  0  and  c2^  =:  0, 

15  COB  d 

and  hence  the  rate  in  the  interval  will  be 

4T^T,~T,  +  ^.-^^^  (276) 

15  COS  d 

The  angle  q  will  be  found  with  sufficient  precision  from  an 
approximate  value  of  t  by  (19)  or  (20). 

If  we  know  the  absolute  azimuth  of  the  object,  we  can  find 
the  hour  angle  by  Art.  12,  and  hence  also  the  clock  correction. 

TIME  OV  IttStKG  AND  SETTmO  OF  THE  STARS. 

158.  To  find  the  time  of  true  rising  or  setting, — ^that  is,  the  instant 
when  the  star  is  in  the  true  horizon,-:;-we  have  only  to  compute 
the  hour  angle  by  the  formula  (28)  >.  ^V  ^'  ^  V^<: 

008  ttsz  —  tan  f  tan  d   "^    %>     ,  r 

and  then  deduce  the  local  time  by  Art.  55. 

154.  To  find  (he  time  of  apparent  rising  or  ^e^y^^— that  is,  the 
instant  when  the  star  appears  on  the  horizon  of  the  observer, — ^we 
must  allow  for  the  horizontal  refraction.  Denoting  this  refraction 
by  r^,  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  star  at  the  time  of  apparent 
rising  or  setting  is  90®  +  r^  and,  employing  this  value  for  C,  we 
compute  the  hour  angle  by  (267).  X-,**^  •J^" 

Since  the  altitude  h  =  90**  —  f ,  we  have  in  this  case  A  2=  —  r^, 
with  which  we  can  compute  the  hour  angle  by  the  formula  (268). 

In  common  life,  by  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset  is  meant  the 
instant  when  the  sun's  upper  limb  appears  in  the  horizon.  The 
true  zenith  distance  of  the  centre  is,  then,  f  =  90®  +  r^^  —  ;r  +  5 
(where  n  =  the  horizontal  parallax  and  S  =  the  semidiameter), 
with  which  we  compute  the  hour  angle  as  before.  The  same 
form  is  to  be  used  for  the  moon. 

TIME  OP  THE  BEOINNINO  AND  ENDING  OP  TWILIGHT. 

155.  Twilight  begins  in  the  morning  or  ends  in  the  evening 
when  the  sun  is  18®  below  the  horizon,  and  consequently  the 
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zenith  distance  is  then  {;  =  90^  +  18**,  or  A  =  -*  18**,  wifli  which 
we  can  find  the  hour  wgle  by  (267)  or  (268). 

NoTB.— ^Methods  of  finding  at  once  both  the  time  and  the  latitude  from  obserred 
altitudes  will  be  treated  of  under  Latitude,  in  the  next  chapter. 

FINDING   THE   TIME  AT  SEA. 

First  Meihcd. — JBy  a  Single  Altitude. 

166.  This  is  the  most  common  method  among  narigators,  as 
altitudes  from  the  sea  horizon  are  observed  with  the  greatest 
facility  with  the  sextant.  Denoting  the  observed  altitude  cor- 
rected for  the  index  error  of  the  sextant  by  H^  the  dip  of  the 
horizon  .by  i>,  we  have  the  apparent  altitude  h'  =  H  —  D;  then, 
taking  the  refraction  r  for  the  argument  h\  the  true  altitude  of  a 
star  is  A  =5  A'  —  r.  A  planet  is  observed  by  bringing  the  esti- 
mated centre  of  its  reflected  image  upon  the  horizon,  so  that  no 
correction  for  the  semidiameter  is  employed;  the  parallax  is  com- 
puted by  the  simple  formula  (^t  being  tlio  horizontal  parallax) 

J)  =  Tt  cos  K 

and  hence  for  a  planet 

A  =  A'  —  r  +  Tf  cos  A' 

The  moon  and  sun  are  observed  by  bringing  the  reflected 
image  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  limb  to  touch  the  horizon. 
As  very  great  precision  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  in  these 
observations,  the  compression  of  the  earth  is  neglected,  and  the 
parallax  is  computed  by  the  formula 

pisszic  cos  (K  ■»*-  r) 
and  then,  S  being  the  semidiameter, 

A  =  A'  —  r  +  TT  cos  (A'  —  r)  ±  S 

In  nautical  works,  the  whole  correction  of  the  moon's  altitude 
for  parallax  and  refraction  =  i:  cos  (A'  —  r)  —  r  is  given  in  a  table 
with  the  arguments  apparent  altitude  (A')  and  horizontal  parallax 
(;r).  In  the  construction  of  this  table  the  mean  refraction  is  used, 
but  the  corrections  for  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  given 
in  a  very  simple  table,  although  they  are  not  usually  of  suflicient 
importance  to  be  regarded  in  correcting  altitudes  of  the  moon 
which  are  taken  to  determine  the  local  time. 
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The  hour  angle  is  usually  found  by  (268). 

It  is  impoi'tant  at  sea,  where  the  latitude  is  always  in  some 
degree  uncertain,  to  find  the  time  by  altitudes  ndar  the  prime 
vertical,  where  the  error  of  latitude  has  little  or  no  effect 
(Art.  149). 

157.  The  instant  when  the  sun's  limb  touches  the  sea  horizon 
may  be  observed,  instead  of  measuring  an  altitude  with  the  sex- 
tant. In  this  case  the  refraction  should  be  taken  for  the  zenith 
distance  90®  +  Z),  but,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  hori- 
zontal  refraction,  great  precision  16  not  to  be  expected,  and  the 
mean  horizontal  refraction  r^  may  be  used.  We  then  have 
<r  =  90*^  +  jD  +  r^  —  ;r  ±  S,  with  wliich  we  proceed  by  (267).  In 
so  rude  a  method,  r  may  be  neglected,  and  we  may  take  16'  as 
the  mean  value  of  S^  86'  as  the  value  of  r^  4'  as  the  average 
value  of  Z)  from  the  deck  of  most  vessels;  then  for  the  lower 
limb  we  have  C  =  90«  56',  and  for  the  upper  limb  f  =  00®  24'.  If 
both  limbs  have  been  observed  and  the  mean  of  the  times  is 
taken,  the  corresponding  hour  angle  will  be  found  by  taking 
(;  =  90®  40'. 

Second  MethocL^^By  Equal  Altitudes. 

158.  The  method  of  equal  altitudes  as  explained  in  Arts.  139 
and  140  may  be  applied  at  sea  by  introducing  a  correction  for 
the  ship's  change  of  place  between  the  two  observations.  If, 
however,  the  ship  sails  due  east  or  west  between  the  observa- 
tions, and  thus  without  changing  her  latitude,  no  correction  for 
her  change  of  place  is  necessary,  for  the  middle  time  will  evi- 
dently correspond  to  the  instant  of  transit  of  the  star  over  the 
middle  meridian  between  the  two  meridians  on  which  the  equal 
altitudes  are  observed.  But,  if  the  ship  changes  her  latitude, 
let 

Af  ==  the  increase  of  latitude  at  the  second  observation; 
then  (Art.  149)  the  effect  upon  the  second  hour  angle  is 

15  cos  f  tan  A 

which  is  the  correction  subtractive  from  the  second  o1>served 
time  to  reduce  it  to  that  which  would  have  been  observ^ed  if  the 
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ship  had  not  changed  her  latitude  or  had  run  npon  a  parallel. 
Ilence  J  a(  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  mean  of  the  chrono- 
meter times  to  obtain  the  chronometer  time  of  the  star's  transit 
over  the  middle' meridian. 

In  this  formula  we  must  observe  the  sign  of  tan  A,  It  will 
be  more  convenient  in  practice  to  disregard  the  signs,  and  to 
apply  the  numerical  value  of  the  correction  to  the,  middle  time 
according  to  the  foUowipg  siipple  rule : — ^add  the  correction  when 
the  ship  has  receded  from  the  sun;  subtract  it  when  the  ship  has 
approached  the  sun. 

The  azimuth  may  he  found  by  the  formala 

.      .       sin  ^  cos  d 

sin  A  = —  • 

cos  h 

in  which  for  t  we  take  one-half  the  elapsed  time. 

The  sun  being  the  only  object  which  is  employed  in  this  way, 
we  should  also  apply  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes,  Art.  140; 
but,  as  the  greatest  change  of  the  sun's  declination  in  one  hour 
is  about  1',  and  the  change  of  the  ship's  latitude  is  generally 
much  greater,  the  equation  is  commonly  neglected  as  relatively 
unimportant  in  a  method  which  at  sea  is  necessarily  but  ap- 
proximate. But,  if  required,  the  equation  may  be  computed 
and  applied  precisely  as  if  the  ship  had  been  at  rest. 

Example. — ^At  sea,  March  20,  1856,  the  latitude  at  noop  being 
39*^  N.,  the  same  altitude  was  observed  A.M,  and  P.M.  as  fol- 
lows,  by  a  chronometer  regulated  to  mean  Greenwich  time: 

Obsd.^  30*^    C  A.M.  Chro.  time  =  1PS9-S3 

Index  corr.  —   2  P.M.      *'        "      =    6  20    17 

Dip  —    4  Elapsed  time  =  2f=    6  40    44 

Refraction  —    2  Middle  time           =    2   59    55 

Semidiam.  -f-  16  Chron.  correction  =     —  2    12 

A  ==  30     8         Green,  time   of) 2  fi7    4«l 

noon  ) 

The  ship  changed  her  latitude  between  the  two  observations 
by  Af)  =  —  20'  =  —  1200".  Tor  the  Greenwich  date  March 
20,  2*  58-,  the  Epheraeris  gives  d  =  +  0°  4',  and  we  have  i  = 
8*  20-  22*  =  60^  6'  80'',  f  =  89*^  0^.    Ilence 
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log  8hi  i   9.8848  log  ,>0       8.5229 

log  cos  ^  0.0000  log  Aiy      8.0792 

log  MO  A  0,0631  log  aec  f  0.1095 

log  sin  A  9.9479  log  cot  ii  9.7165 

k>g26*.8    1.4281 

The  ship  has  approached  the  gun,  and  hence  2e*.8  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  middle  time. 

If  we  wish  to  apply  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes,  we  have 
ftirtherfrom  the  Ephemeris  a'*=  +  69",  and  hence,  by  Art 

140, 

logii       n9.4628  log  £  9.2698 

logA'^       1.7709  logA'J  1.7709 

log  tan  ^  9.9084  log  tan  d  7.0658 

a  =  —  13'.9  log  a  nl.l421  i  =  +  O-.O  log  b  8.1065 

Hence  we  have 

Chro.  middle  time  =  2*  59*  55*. 

Corr.  for  change  of  lat.  =  ~  26 .8 
Bquatioii  of  eq.  alts.  ==  —  13.9 
Chro.  time  app.  noon      =2   59   14  ^ 

At  sea,  instead  of  using  the  observation  to  find  the  chrono- 
meter correction,  we  use  it  to  determine  the  ship's  longitude  (as 
will  be  f\illy  shown  hereafter) ;  and  therefore,  to  catry  the  opera- 
tion out  to  the  end,  we  shaH  have 

Chro.  time  app.  noon  =    2*  59*  14* 

Corr.  of  chronom.  =  —     2    12 

Green,  mean  time  noon  =    2  57     2 

Equation  of  time  =  —     7    48 

Greenwich  app.  time  at  the  local  noon  =   2  49    14 

which  is  the  longitude  of  the  middle  meridian,  or  the  longitude 
of  the  ship  at  noon. 

159.  In  low  latitudes  (as  within  the  tropics)  observations  for 
the  time  may  be  taken  when  the  sun  is  very  near  the  meridian, 
for  the  condition  that  the  sun  should  be  near  the  prime  vertical 
may  then  be  satisfied  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon ;  and  in  case 
the  ship's  latitude  is  exacUy  equal  to  the  declinatton^  it  will  be 
satisfied  only  when  the  sun  is  o^  the  meridian  in  the  zenith.  In 
such  cases  the  two  equal  altitudes  may  be  observed  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other,  and  all  corrections,  whether  for  change 
of  latitude  or  change  of  declination,  may  be  disregarded. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

FINDING  THB  ULTITUHE  BT  ASTBONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

160.  Bt  the  definitioii,  Art.  7,  the  latitude  of  a  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  the  declination  of  the  zenith.  It  was  also 
shown  in  Art,  8  to  be  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  above 
the  horizon  of  the  place.  In  adopting  the  latter  definition,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  a  depression  below  the  horizon  is  a 
negative  altitude^  and  that  south  latitude  is  negative*  The 
south  latitude  of  a  place,  considered  numerically,  or  without 
regard  to  its  algebraic  sign,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
south  pole. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  latitude  thus  defined  is 
not  an  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  measured  by  an  arc  of 
the  meridian,  as  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  a  sphere ;  but  it 
is  the  angle  which  the  vertical  line  at  the  place  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  Art.  81. 

We  have  seen,  Art.  86,  that  there  are  abnormal  deviations  of 
the  plumb  line,  which  make  it  necessarj'  to  distinguish  between 
the  geodetic  aad  the  astronomical  latitude.  We  shall  here  treat  ex- 
clusively of  the  methods  of  determining  the  astronomical  lati- 
tude; for  this  depends  only  upon  the  actual  position  of  the 
plumb  line,  and  is  merely  the  declination  of  that  point  of  the 
heavens  towards  which  the  plumb  line  is  directed. 

FIRST  METHOD. — BT  MERIDIAN  ALTmiDES  OR  ZENITH   DISTANCES. 

161.  Let  the  altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  a  star  of  known 
declination  be  observed  at  the  instant  when  it  is  on  the  meridian. 
Deduce  the  true  geocentric  zenith  distance  ^,  and  let  d\)e  the 
geocentric  declination,  f  the  astronomicat  latitude. 

Let  the  celestial  sphere  b^  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  let  ZNZ%  Fig.  24,  be  the  celestial  meridian :  C 
the  centre  of  the  spherie  coincident  with  that  of  the  earth:  POP' 
the  axis  of  the  sphere;  jP  the  north  pole;  and  J^C^the  projection 
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of  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  Let  CZ  be  parallel  to  the 
vertical  line  of  the  observer ;  then  the  point  Z  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  being  the  vanishing  point  of  all 
lines  parallel  to  CZ^  is  the  astronomical 
zenith  of  the  observer,  and  ZE=^  the  astro- 
nomiQal  latitude  =  tp.  If,  then,  A  is  the 
position  of  the  star' on  the  meridian,  north 
\n  of  the  equator  but  south  of  the  zenith,  we 
have  ZA  =  f ,  AE  =  i,  and  hence 

f:==a  +  C  (277) 

This  equation  may  be  treated  as  entirely  general  by  attending 
to  the  signs  of  d  and  ^.  Since  in  deducing  it  we  supposed  the 
star  to  be  north  of  the  equator,  it  holds  for  the  case  where  it  is 
south  by  giving  the  declination  in  that  case  the  negative  sign, 
according  to  the  established  practice ;  and,  since  we  supposed 
the  star  to  be  south  of  the  zenith,  the  equation  will  hold  for  the 
case  where  it  is  north  of  the  zenith  by  giving  ^  in  that  case  the 
negative  sign.  If  the  star  is  so  far  north  of  the  zenith  as  to  be 
below  the  pole,  or  at  its  lower  culmination,  the  equation  will 
still  hold,  provided  we  still  understand  by  S  the  star's  distance 
north  of  the  equator,  measured  from  E  through  the  zenith  and 
ekvatedpole,  or  the  arc  EA'.  This  arc  is  the  supplement  of  the 
declination;  and  we  may  here  remark  that,  in  general,  any 
formula  deduced  for  the  case  of  a  star  above  the  pole  will 
apply  to  the  case  where  it  is  below  the  pole  by  employing  the 
supplement  of  the  declination  instead  of  the  declination  itself; 
that  is,  by  reckoning  the  declination  over  the  pole. 

The  case  of  a  star  below  the  pole  is,  however,  usually  con- 
sidered under  the  following  simple  form.    Put 

P  =  PA'  =  the  star's  polar  distance, 

h  =:NA'=  **      true  altitude, 

then 

f  =  P  +  A  (278) 

in  which  for  south  latitude  P  must  be  the  star's  south  polar  dis- 
tance, and  the  sum  of  P  and  h  is  only  the  numerical  value  of  y. 

The  declination  is  to  be  found  for  the  instant  of  the  meridian 
transit  by  Art.  CO  or  62. 

In  the  observatory,  instruments  are  employed  which  give 
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directly  the  zenith  distance,  or  its  supplement,  the  nadir  distance. 
With  a  meridian  circle  perfecAy  adjusied  in  the  meridian^  the 
instant  of  transit  would  be  known  without  reference  to  the 
clock,  and  the  observation  would  be  made  at  the  instant  the 
star  passed  the  middle  thread  of  the  reticule ;  but  when  the  in- 
strument is  not  exactly  in  the  meridian,  or  when  the  observation 
is  not  made  on  the  middle  thread,  the  observed  zenith  distance 
must  be  reduced  to  the  meridian,  for  which  see  YoL  11.,  Meridian 
Circle. 

With  the  sextant  or  other  portable  instruments  the  meridian 
altitude  of  a  fixed  star  may  be  distinguished  as  the  greatest 
altitude,  and  no  reference  to  the  time  is  necessary.  But,  as  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  constantly  change  their  declination, 
their  greatest  altitudes  may  be  reached  either  before  or  after  the 
meridian  passage  ;*  and  in  order  to  observe  a  strictly  meridian 
altitude  the  clock  time  of  transit  must  be  previously  computed 
and  the  altitude  observed  at  that  time. 

Example  1.— On  March  1, 1856,  in  Long.  10*  5"  82*  E.,  suppose 
the  apparent  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb,  north  of 
the  zenith,  is  63*^  49'  50'',  Barom.  30.  in.,  Ext  Therm.  50°;  what 
is  the  latitude  ? 


App.  sen.  dist  Q  = 
f  = 

26»  W  10". 
4-        28  .7 
—          3  .8 
+  16  10  .8 

C  =- 
d  =- 

-26    26  45  .2 
-    7    83     5  .8 

9)  =  —  33    59  51  .0 

Example  2. — July  20,  1856,  suppose  that  at  a  certain  place 
the  true  zenith  distances  of  a  Aquilce  south  of  the  zenith,  and 
a  Ckphei  north  of  the  zenith,  have  been  obtained  as  follows : 

a  Aquilx  ^  a  Cephei 

C  =  +  26*  34'  27''.5  C  =  —  26*  54'  28".3 

d  =  +    8    29  22  .7  ^  =  +  61    58  21  ,1 

^  =  -f  35      8  50  .2  ^  =  +  35     3  52  .8 

The  mean  latitude  obtained  by  the  two  stars  is,  therefore, 
f  =  +  35°  3'  51".5.     In  this  example,  the  stars  being  at  nearly 

*  See  Art.  172  for  the  method  of  finding  the  time  of  the  8un*8  g;reatest  altitade, 
which  may  also  be  mod  fbr  the  moon  or  a  planet. 
Vol.  I.— 16 
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the  same  zenith  distance,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith,  any 
constant  though  unknown  error  of  the  instrument,  peculiar  to 
that  zenith  distance,  is  eliminated  in  taking  the  mean.  Thus, 
if  the  zenith  distance  in  both  cases  had  been  10"  greater,  we 
should  have  found  from  a  Aquike  f  =  85*^  4'  0".2,  but  from 
a  Cephei  y  =  35°  8'  42".8,  but  the  mean  would  still  be  ^p  =  35°  3' 
51''.5. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  errors  in  the  refraction,  whether  due  to 
the  tables  or  to  constant  errors  of  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
meter, or  to  any  peculiar  state  of  the  air  common  to  the  two 
observations,  are  nearly  or  quite  eliminated  by  thus  combining  a 
pair  of  stars  the  mean  of  whose  declinations  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  declination  of  the  zenith.  The  advantages  of  such  a  com- 
bination do  not  end  here.  If  we  select  the  two  stars  so  that  the 
diiference  of  their  zenith  distances  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
measured  with  a  micrometer  attached  to  a  telescope  which  is  so 
mounted  that  it  may  be  successively  directed  upon  the  two  stars 
without  disturbing  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  vertical 
line,  we  can  dispense  altogether  with  a  graduated  circle,  or,  at 
least,  the  result  obtained  will  be  altogether  independent  of  its 
indications.  For,  let  ^  and.^'  be  the  zenith  distances,  d  and  ^' 
the  declinations  of  the  two  stars,  the  second  of  which  is  north  of 
the  zenith ;  then,  if  ^'  denotes  only  the  numerical  value  of  the 
zenith  distance,  we  have 

9  =  ^  +: 

f  =  ^— C 
the  mean  of  which  is 

V  =  i(^  +  n  +  *(C-0  (279) 

so  that  the  result  depends  only  upon  the  given  declinations  and 
the  observed  difference  of  zenith  distance  which  is  measured  with 
the  micrometer.  Such  is  the  simple  principle  of  the  method  first 
introduced  by  Captain  Talcott,  and  now  extensively  used  in  this 
country.  To  give  it  full  effect,  ftie  instrument  formerly  known 
as  the  Zenith  Telescope  in  England  has  received  several  important 
modifications  from  our  Coast  Survey.  It  will  be  fully  treated  of, 
in  its  present  improved  form,  in  Vol.  11.,  where  also  will  be 
found  a  discussion  of  Talcott's  method  in  all  its  details.   * 

162.  Meridian  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  observed  both  above 
and  below  the  pole, — Every  star  whose  distance  from  the  elevated 
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pole  is  less*  than  the  latitude  may  be  observed  at  both  its  upper 
and  lower  culminations.     If  we  put 

A  =  the  tme  altitude  at  the  upper  culmination, 

A,  =       «  «<  a       lower  " 

p  =  the  star's  polar  distance  at  the  upper  culmination, 

j9,  =       **  "  «'  "        lower  ** 

we  have,  evidently, 

9  =  ^1+ Pi 
the  mean  of  which  is 

9  =  H^  +  K)  +  HPi-P)  (280) 

whence  it  appears  that  by  this  method  the  absolute  values  of  p 
and  Pi  are  not  required,  but  only  their  difterence  p^ — p.  The 
change  of  a  star's  declination  by  precession  and  nutation  is  so 
small  in  12*  as  usually  to  be  neglected,  but  for  extreme  precision 
ought  to  be  allowed  for.  This  method,  then,  is  free  from  any 
error  in  the  declination  of  the  star,  and  is,  therefore,  employed 
in  all  fixed  observatories. 

Example. — ^With  the  meridian  circle  of  the  Naval  Academy 
the  upper  and  lower  transits  of  Polaris  were  observed  in  1858 
Sept.  16  and  16,  and  the  altitudes  deduced  were  as  below:    •^ 

Upper  Transit.  Lower  Transit. 

Sept.  16,  App.  alt.  40o28'26".42      Sept.  16,  87«»8r80".76 


Barom.      80.006  -j  Barom.        80.146  \ 

Att,Therm.65o.2  VRef.  1     6.84      Att.  Therm.  76*     [ 

Ext.    **         68  .8  J  ExU    ♦♦  74  .6  J 


A  =  40  27  19  .08  A,  =  87  80  27  .81 

p  =    1   28  26  .04  jt>,  =    1   28  25  .86 

^  =  88  68  68  .04  ^  =  88  68  68  .17 

**    **    68  .04 
Mean  ^  =  88  68  68  .11 

In  order  to  compare  the  results,  each  observation  is  carried 
out  separately.     By  (280)  we  should  have 

J  (A  +  h,)  =  88°  58'  53".20 

*CPi~i>)= -    0  -09 

f>  =  38    58  63  ,11 

This  method  is  still  subject  to  the  whole  error  in  the  refraction, 
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which,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the  tables,  will  usually  be 
very  small. 

If  the  latitude  is  greater  than  45^,  and  the  star's  declination 
less  than  45°,  the  upper  transit  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
zenith  from  the  pole.  In  that  case  h  must  still  represent  the 
distance  of  the  star  from  the  point  of  the  horizon  below  the  pole, 
and  will  exceed  90^.  Thus,  among  the  Greenwich  observations 
we  find  X 

1837  June  14,  Capella  h,  =  T>  18'  7".94 
h  =  95  39  7  .91 
^  =  51    28  37  .93 

168.  Meridian  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  observed  near  the  summer 
and  tcinter  solstices. — ^When  the  place  of  observation  is  near  the 
equator,  the  lower  culminations  of  stars  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
served, and,  consequently,  the  method  of  the  preceding  article 
cannot  be  used.  The  latitude  found  from  stars  observed  at  their 
upper  culminations  only  is  dependent  upon  the  tabular  declina- 
tion, and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  error  of  this  declination.  If, 
therefore,  an  observatory  is  established  on  or  near  the  equator, 
and  its  latitude  is  to  be  fixed  independently  of  observations  made 
at  other  places,  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of  stars  cannot  be 
employed.  The  only  independent  method  is  then  by  meridian 
observations  of  the  s\in  near  the  solstices. 

Let  us  at  first  suppose  that  the  observations  can  be  obtained 
exactly  at  the  solstice,  and  the  obliquity  (e)  of  the  ecliptic  is 
constant.  The  declination  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  is 
=  +  €,  and  at  the  winter  solstice  it  is  =  —  e ;  hence,  from  the 
meridian  zenith  distances  ^  and  f '  observed  at  these  times,  we 
should  have 

^  = :  4-  * 
^  =  c'  — « 

the  mean  of  which  is 

f^  =  *(:  +  :') 

a  result  dependent  only  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the  observa- 
tions. 

Now,  the  sun  will  not,  in  general,  pass  the  meridian  of  the 
observer  at  the  instant  of  the  solstice,  or  when  the  declination  is 
at  its  maximum  value  e ;  nor  is  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  con- 
stant. But  the  changes  of  the  declination  near  the  solstices  are 
very  small,  and  hence  are  very  accurately  obtained  from  the 
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solar  tables  (or  from  the  Ephemeris  which  is  based  on  these 
tables),  notwithstanding  small  errors  in  the  absolute  value  of  the 
obliquity.  The  small  change  in  the  obliquity  between  two 
solstices  is  also  very  accurately  known.  If  then  as  is  the  un- 
known correction  of  the  tabular  obliquity,  and  the  tabular  values 
at  the  two  solstices  are  e  and  $',  the  true  values  are  a  +  as  and 
c'  +  AS ;  and  if  the  tabular  declinations  at  two  observations  near 
the  solstices  are  e  —  x  and  —  (s'  —  x/),  the  true  declinations  w;ill 
be  5  =  €  +  AS  —  a:  and  d'  =  —  (s'  +  as  —  x'),  and  by  the  formula 
^  =^  f  +  5  we  shall  have  for  the  two  observations 

9P  =  C   +  $   +  As  —  X 
f>  =  :'— e'—  At  +  X^ 

the  mean  of  which  is 

s.  =  i  (:  +  C)  +  J  (^  -  ^')  -  i  (^'  —  .^) 

a  result  which  depends  upon  the  small  changes  e  —  e'  and  x  —  x', 
both  of  which  are  accurately  known. 

It  is  plain  that,  instead  of  computing  these  changes  directly,  it 
suffices  to  deduce  the  latitude  from  a  number  of  observations 
near  each  solstice  by  employing  the  apparent  declinations  of  the 
solar  tables  or  the  Ephemeris ;  then,  if  ^'  is  the  mean  value  of 
the  latitude  found  from  all  the  observations  at  the  northern 
solstice,  and  y^'  the  mean  from  dll  at  the  southern  solstice,  the 
true  latitude  will  be 

Every  observation  should  be  the  mean  of  the  observed  zenith 
distances  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  in 
order  to  be  independent  of  the  tabular  semidiameter  and  to 
eliminate  errors  of  observation  as  far  as- possible. 

SECOND    METHOD. — BY   A   SINOLE   ALTITUDE   AT   A   GIVEN   TIMS. 

164.  At  the  instant  when  the  altitude  is  observed,  the  time  is 
noted  by  the  clock.  The  clock  correction  being  known,  we  find 
the  true  local  time,  and  hence  the  star's  hour  angle,  by  the 
formula 

t  =  e  — * 

in  which  ©  is  the  sidereal  time  and  a  the  star's  right  ascension. 
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If  the  sun  is  observed,  t  is  simply  the  apparent  solar  time.     We 
have,  then,  by  the  first  equation  of  (14), 

sin  f  sin  d  -f  cos  ^  cos  3  cos  t  =  s\n  h 

in  which  f  is  the  only  unknown  quantity.     To  determine  it, 
assume  d  and  D  to  satisfy  the  conditions 

d  sin.  2)  =  sin  d 

d  cos  D  =  cos  d  cos  t 

then  the  above  equation  becomes 

d  cos  Qp  —  D)  =  sin  h 

which  determines  ip  —  D^  and  hence  also  ip.     For  practical  con- 
venience, however,  put 

then,  by  eliminating  rf,  the  solution  may  be  put  under  the  follow- 
ing form:. 

tan  D  =  tan  ^  sec  <  \ 

cos    ^^  =  sin  A  sin  D  cosec  d  >    (281) 

The  first  of  these  equations  fully  determines  D,  which  will  be 
taken  numerically  less  than  90°,  positive  or  negative  according 
to  the  sign  of  its  tangent.  As  i  should  always  be  less  than  90*^, 
or  6*,  D  will  have  the  same  sign  as  d. 

The  second  equation  is  indeterminate  as  to  the  sign  of  ^, 
since  the  cosine  of  +  ;'  and  —  y  are  the  same.  Hence  we 
obtain  by  the  third  equation  two  values  of  the  latitude.  Only 
one  of  these  values,  however,  is  admissible  when  the  other  is 
numerically  greater  than  90°,  which  is  the  maximum  limit  of 
latitudes.  When  both  values  are  within  the  limits  +  90°  and 
—  90°,  the  true  solution  is  to  be  distinguished  as  that  which 
agrees  best  with  the  approximate  latitude,  which  is  always  suffi- 
ciently well  known  for  this  purpose,  except  in  some  peculiar 
cases  at  sea. 

Example  1. — 1856  March  27,  in  the  assumed  latitude  23°  S. 
and  longitude  43°  14'  W.,  the  double  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower 
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limb  observed  with  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon  was  114'^ 
40'  80"  at  4*  21*  15*  by  a  Greenwich  Chronometer,  which  was 
fast  2r  80-.  Index  Correction  of  Sextant  =  —  1'  12",  Barom. 
29.72  inches,  Att  Therm.  61°  F.,  Ext  Therm.  61°  F.  Required 
the  true  latitude. 


Sextant  reading  =  114°  40'  30"         Chronometer 


=    — 

1  12 

114 

39  18 

=    57 

=    + 

19  39 

16     3 

31 

Index  corr.  = 

App.  alt.  Q 

Semidiamcter 

Sef.  and  par. 

h=    bl    35  11 
d  =  +2    61  30 

log  sec  t  0.027360 
log  tan  9  8.698351 
log  tan  D    8.725711 

D=+   3<»2'38" 
r  =      25  58  49 
D  — r  =  ?»  =  — 22  56  11 


4*  21- 15* 
-     2  30 


Correction 

Gr.  date,  Aarch  27,  4  18  45 

Longitude         =    2  52  56 

Local  moan  t.    =    1  25  49 

Eq.  of  time         =  —     5  19 
App.  time,  t       = 


1  20  30 
=  20°  7'  30" 


log  cosec  a  1.302190 
log  sin  D  8.725098 
log  sin  h  9.026445 
log  cos  r      9.953733 


Example  2. — 1856  Aug,  22;  suppose  the  true  altitude  of 
Jhrnalhaut  is  found  to  be  29°  10'  0"  when  the  local  sidereal  time 
is  21*  49"  44';  what  is  the  latitude  ? 

We  have  a  =  22* 49- 44',  whence  f=:  — 1»0-0*;5=  —30°  22' 47". 5; 
2>  =  —  31°  15'  13",  7-  =  ±:  60°  0'  6",  y>  =  +  28°  44'  53".  The  nega- 
tive value  of  y  hero  gives  ^  =  —  91°  15'  19";  which  is  inadmissible. 

165.  The  observation  of  equal  altitudes  east  and  west  of  the 
meridian  may  be  used  not  only  for  determining  the  time  (Art. 
139),  but  also  the  latitude.  For  the  half  elapsed  sidereal  time 
between  two  such  altitudes  of  a  fixed  star  is  at  once  the  hour 
angle  required  in  the  method  of  the  preceding  article.  When 
the  sun  is  used  in  this  way,  the  half  difterence  between  the 
apparent  times  of  the  observations  is  the  hour  angle,  and  the 
declination  must  be  taken  for  noon,  or  more  strictly  for  the 
mean  of  the  times  of  observation.  By  thus  employing  the 
mean  of  the  A.M.  and  P.M.  hour  angles  and  the  mean  of  the 
corresponding  declinations,  we  obtain  sensibly  the  same  result 
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as  by  computing  each  observation  separately  with  its  proper 
hour  angle  and  declination  and  then  taking  the  mean  of  the 
two  resulting  latitudes;  and  an  error  in  the  clock  correction 
does  not  afiect  the  final  result  The  clock  rate,  however,  must 
be  known,  as  it  affects  the  elapsed  interval.     See  also  Art  182. 

166.  Effect  of  errors  in  the  data  upon  the  latitude  comjnded  from  an 
observed  aUitude. — Erom  the  first  of  the  equations  (51)  we  find 

,            d^          sin  gr  008^   ,^   ,    cos  fl'    ,, 
ct^  = _  — • 1 — - —  at  -4 2_  dd 

cos -4.  C08.4  cos^ 

or,  since  h  =  90°  —  J^,  rfA  =  --  d^,  and  sin  q  cos  d  =  cos  f  sin  A^ 

df^  ==  —  »ecA,dh  —  cos  f  tan  A.dt  +  cos  q^QcA, dd 

whence  it  appears  that  errors  of  altitude  and  time  will  have  the 
least  effect  when  A  =  0  or  180°,  that  is,  when  the  observation  is 
in  the  meridian,  and  the  greatest  efl[ect  when  the  observation  is 
on  the  prime  vertical.  If  the  same  star  is  observed  on  both 
sides  of  the  meridian  and  at  equal  distances  from  it,  the  coefii- 
cient  of  dt  will  have  opposite  signs  at  the  two  observations,  and 
hence  a  small  error  in  the  time  will  be  wholly  eliminated  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  values  of  the  latitude,  found  from  two 
such  observations.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  in  taking  a  series 
of  observations,  to  distribute  them  symmetrically  with  respect  to 
the  meridian.  When  they  are  all  taken  very  near  to  the  meri- 
dian, a  special  method  of  reduction  is  used,  which  will  be 
treated  of  below  as  our  TTiird  Method  of  finding  the  latitude. 

The  sign  of  sec  A  is  different  for  stars  north  and  south  of 
the  zenith :  hence  eiTors  of  altitude  will  be  at  least  partially 
eliminated  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  results  found  from  stars 
near  the  meridian,  both  north  and  south  of  the  zenith.  A 
constant  error  of  the  instrument  may  thus  be  wholly  eliminated. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  error  dd^  its  coefficient  is  zero  only 
when  q  =  90°  and  sec  A  is  not  infinite.  This  occurs  when  a 
circumpolar  star  is  observed  at  its  elongation,  where  we  have. 

Art.  18, 

.  cos  <p 

sec  -4  = 


|/[8in  (d  -\-  tp)  sin  (d  —  ^)] 


which  shows  that  sec  A  diminishes  as  d  increases.     In  order, 
therefore,  to  red.uce  the  effect  of  an  error  in  the  declination 
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at  the  same  time  with  that  of  errors  of  altitude  and  time,  we 
should  select  a  star  as  near  the  pole  as  possible,  and  observe  it 
at  or  near  its  greatest  elongation,  on  cither  side  of  the  meridian. 
The  proximity  of  the  star  to  the  pole  enables  us  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  a  series  of  observations,  and  we  shall  therefore 
treat  specially  of  this  case  as  our  Fourth  Method  below. 

167.  When  several  altitudes  not  very  far  from  the  meridian  are 
observed  in  succession,  if  we  wish  to  use  their  mean  as  a  single 
altitude,  the  correction  for  second  differences  (Art.  151)  must  be 
applied.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  incur  the  labor  of  a  sepa- 
rate reduction  of  each  altitude,  as  we  shall  then  be  able  to  com- 
pare tlie  several  results,  and  to  discuss  the  probable  errors  of  the 
observations  and  of  the  final  mean.  When  the  observations  are 
very  near  to  the  meridian,  this  separate  reduction  is  readily 
effected,  with  but  little  additional  labor,  by  the  following  method: 

THIRD   METHOD. — BY  REDUCTION   TO   THE   MERIDIAN   WHEN   THE 
TIME   IS   OIVEN, 

168.  To  reduce  an  altiiudey  observed  at  a  given  Ome^  to  the  meridian, — 
This  is  done  in  various  ways. 

(A.)  If  in  the  fomiula,  employed  in  Art.  164, 

sin  f>  sin  ^  -f~  ^^^  9  ^^^  ^  ^^^  t  =  sin  A 
we  substitute 

COS  ^  ==  1  —  2  Bin* }  t 
'it  becomes 

sin  f  sin  ^  +  cos  f>  cos  ^  —  2  cos  f  cos  d  sin*  J  t  =  sin  h 
But 

sin  f>  sin  ^  4-  cos  ^  cos  H  =  cos  (^  —  d)  or  oos  {d  —  f) 

Hence,  if  we  put 

Z^  =  ip—  d,         or  Cj  =  ^  —  y> 

tlie  above  equation  may  be  written 

cos  ::,  =  sin  A  +  cos  f»  cos  ^  (2  sin* }  t)  (282) 

If  the  star  does  not  change  its  declination,  ^^^  is  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  star  at  its  meridian  passage ;  and,  being  found  by 
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this  equation,  we  then  have  the  latitude  as  from  a  meridian 
observation  by  the  formula 

f  =  ^  +  C„     or     ^  =  ^  —  C| 

according  as  the  zenith  is  north  or  south  of  the  star. 

When  the  star  changes  its  declination,  this  method  still  holds 
if  we  take  d  for  the  time  of  observation,  as  is  evident  from  our 
formulae,  in  which  3  is  the  declination  at  the  instant  when  the 
true  altitude  is  h. 

To  compute^ the  second  member,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
latitude  is  necessary.  As  the  term  cos  f  cos  8  (2  sin*  J  t)  de- 
creases with  /,  if  tlie  observations  are  not  too  far  from  the 
meridian,  the  error  produced  by  using  an  approximate  value  of 
y?  will  be  relatively  small,  so  that  the  latitude  found  will  be  a 
closer  approximation  than  the  assumed  one ;  and  if  the  computa- 
tion be  repeated  with  the  new  value,  a  still  closer  approximation 
may  be  made,  and  so  on  until  the  exact  value  is  found. 

This  method  is  only  convenient  where  the  computer  is  pro- 
vided with  a  table  of  natural  sines  and  cosines,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  log.  versed  sines,  or  the  logarithmic  values  of  2  sin'  }  t. 

Example.— Same  as  Example  1,  Art.  164.  h  =  57**  85'  11", 
^  =  -f  2°  51'  30",  ^  =  1*  20^  30*.    Approximate  value  of  y  =  —  28°. 

log  (2  8in«  i  t)  8.785726 
log  cos  y>  9.964026 

nat.  sin  A  0.844201  log  cos  d  9.999459 

nat.  no.      0.056182 log  8.749211 

nat.  cos  Cj  0.900333 

C,  =  —  25®  47'  54"  (zenith  south  of  sun.) 

d  =+    2   51  80 

^  ==  —  22  56  24 

differing  but  13"  from  the  true  value,  although  the  assumed 
latitude  was  in  error  nearly  4'.  Repeating  the  computation  with 
—  22°  56'  24"  as  the  approximate  latitude,  we  find  y = — 22°  56'  11", 
exactly  as  in^  Art.  164. 

169.  (B.)  We  may  also  compute  directly  the  reduction  of  the 
observed  altitude  to  the  meridian  altitude.     Putting 

A  J  =  meridian  altitude  =  90®  —  Cj 
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the  formula  (282)  gives 

sin  Aj  —  sin  A  =  2  cos  ^  cos  ^  sin*  }  t 
But  we  have 

sin  Aj  —  sin  A  =  2  cos  i  (A^  +  A)  sin  \  (A^  —  A) 
and  hence 

•1/1.  IX  cos    ^   cos    ^  S^"'    *   ^  /OQON 

sm  }  (A.  —  A)  = '■ (283) 

^  *  cos  }  (A,  +  A)  ^      ^ 

which  gives  the  difference  \  —  A,  or  the  correction  of  A  to  reduce 
it  to  A, ;  but  it  requires  in  the  second  member  an  approximate 
value  both  of  f  and  of  Aj,  the  latter  being  obtained  from  the 
assumed  value  of  if  by  the  equation  \  =  90*^  —  {ip  —  S) ;  or,  if 
the  zenith  is  south  of  the  star,  by  the  equation  Aj  =  90°  —  (^  —  y>). 

Example. — Sumo  as  the  above. 


i  = 

1"  51'  80" 

log  8in»  J  t             8.484696 

Approx.         f  =  - 

-23   00  00 

log  cos  >p               9.964026 

C,  = 

26   51  30 

log  cos  a                9.999459 

\  = 

64     8  30 

log  sec  }  (A,  +  A)  0.312573 

"     1(A.  +  A)  = 

60  51  50 

log  sin  i  (A,  —  A)  8.760754 

\  —  h.  = 

6  36  83 

A  = 

57  85  11 

«  = 

2»  51'  30" 

\  = 

64  11  44 

fi  = 

—  25  48  16 

f  =  —  22   56  46 

This  method  does  not  approximate  so  rapidly  as  the  preceding, 
but  the  objection  is  of  little  weight  when  the  observations  are 
very  near  the  meridian.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  not  requiring  the  use  of  the  table  of  natural  sines. 

170.  (C.)  Circummeridian  altitudes. — ^When  a  number  of  altitudes 
are  observed  very  near  the  meridian,*  they  are  called  circuvi- 
meridian  altitudes.  Each  altitude  reduced  to  the  meridian  gives 
nearly  as  accurate  a  result  as  if  the  observation  were  taken  on  the 
meridian. 

An  approximate  method  of  reducing  such  observations  with 
the  greatest  ease  is  found  by  regarding  the  small  arc  1  (Aj  — -  A) 
as  sensibly  equal  to  its  sine ;  that  is,  by  putting 

sin  }  (A,  —  A)  =  1  (A,  —  A)  sin  1" 
*  /low  near  to  the  meridian  will  be  determined  in  Art.  175. 
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and  taking  h^  for  i  {h^  +  A),  from  which  it  difiers  very  little,  so 
that  (283)  may  be  put  under  the  form 


,         -        cos  ^  cos  d    2  sin*  }  t 

A,  —  A  = • 

cos  Aj  sin  1'' 

The  value  in  seconds  of 

2  8in«  i  t 


(284) 


m  = 


sin  1" 


is  given  in  Table  V.  with  the  argument  t.  If  A',  A",  A'",  &c.  are 
the  observed  altitudes  (corrected  for  refraction,  etc.);  <',  <",  <"', 
&c.,  the  hour  angles  deduced  from  the  observed  clock  times ; 
m',  m",  m'",  &c.,  the  values  of  m  from  the  table ;  and  we  put  the 
constant  factor 


A  = 


cos  f  cos  d  cos  ^  cos  d 


cos  A,  sin  C^ 

wo  have  A  =  A'    -f  Am'  \     /9q«;\ 

A,  =  A"  +  Am"  f    ^^^^^ 

Aj  =  A'"  +  Am"' 
&c. 

and  the  mean  of  all  these  equations  gives 

,    _  A'  +  A"  +  h'"  +  etc.  m^  +  m"  +  m'"  +  &o. 

n  n 

in  which  n  is  the  number  of  observations ;  or 

Aj  =  A,  +  Am^  (286) 

in  which  A^  denotes  the  mean  of  the  observed  altitudes  corrected 
for  refraction,  &c.,  and  m^  the  mean  of  the  values  of  m. 

When  Aj  has  been  thus  found,  the  latitude  is  deduced  as  from 
a^ny  meridian  altitude,  only  observing  that  for  the  sun  the  de- 
clination to  be  used  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  mean  of 
the  times  of  observation,  as  has  already  been  remarked  in  Art. 
168. 

Example. — At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  1849  June  22,  cir- 
cummeridian  altitudes  of  /9  Ursae  Minoris  were  observed  with  a 
Troughton  sextant  froni  an  artificial  horizon,  as  in  the  following 
table.     The  times  were  noted  by  a  sidereal  chronometer  which 
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was  fast  1"*  45*.7.  The  index  correction  of  the  sextant  was 
— 14'  58",  Barometer,  80.81  inches,  Att  Therm.  65^  P.,  Ext 
Therm.  64°  P. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  star  was  14*  51*  14*.0 
Chronometer  fast  +  I    45  .7 

Chronometer  time  of  star's  transit     14  52   59  J 

The  hour  angles  in  the  column  i  are  found  hy  taking  the  differ- 
ence between  each  observed  chronometer  time  and  this  chro- 
nometer time  of  transit. 

2  All.  )fc  Chrofnom.  t  m 

108«80'40"  U*46F47».  7"12».7  102,1 

89  50  47      1.  6    5S.7  70.2 

40  40  48    54.5  4     6.2  82.8 

41  0  51  29.5  1  80.2  4.4 
41  0  54  86.5  1  86.8  6.1 
40  80  66  22.  8  22.8  22.8 
40  20  57  48.  4  48.8  48.8 
40  0  58  47.5  5  47.8  66.0 
40  0  15  0  17.6  7  17.8  104.5 
89  20  2  10.  9  10.8  165.1 


Mean 

106 

40  14 

iBd.  conr. 

14  58 

108 

25  16 

54 

12  88 

Refr. 

—  42. 

0 

^-S 

+  21. 

,5 

010==:    61.6 


Assamed  ^  =  88<»  59*  0" 

iJ  =  74   46  86  .fi 


Approz.  Ci=85   47  86.9  log  cos  f  9.8906 

log  cos  S  9.4198 

Aj  =       54    12  17  .6  logcosecfi  0.2829 

Ci  =  —  85   47  42  .6  log  A  9.6428 

1^   =       74   46  86 .9  log  m,  1.7898 

^  =       88   58  54  .4  log  Am^  1.8826 

Rbmarx  1. — The  reduction  Aj  —  A  increases  as  the  denominator 
of  A  decreases,  that  is,  as  the  meridian  zenith  distance  decreases. 
The  preceding  method,  therefore,  as  it  supposes  the  reduction  to 
be  small,  should  not  be  employed  when  the  star  passes  very  near 
the  zenith,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  observations  are  restricted 
to  very  small  hour  angles.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  from  the 
more  complete  formulae  to  be  given  presently,  that  so  long  as 
the  zenith  distance  is  n">t  less  than  10®,  the  reduction  computed 
by  this  method  may  amount  to  4'  80"  without  being  in  error 
more  than  1" ;  and  this  degree  of  accuracy  suffices  for  even  the 
best  observations  made  with  the  sextant. 
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Remark  2.~If  in  (284)  we  put  sin  J  <  =  y  sin  1".  t  {t  being  in 
seconds  of  time),  we  have 

-        -        cos  f  cos  a    225    .    ,,,   ._         ._  „o^. 

A,  —  A  = sin  1" .  <»  =  at*  (287) 

cos  A,  2  ^      ^ 

in  which  a  denotes  the  product  of  all  the  constant  factors.  It 
follows  from  this  formula  that  near  the  meridian  the  altitude  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  hour  angle^  and  not  simply  in  proportion  to  the 
time.  Hence  it  is  that  near  the  meridian  we  cannot  reduce  a 
number  of  altitudes  by  taking  their  mean  to  correspond  to  the 
mean  of  the  times,  as  is  done  (in  most  cases  without  sensible 
error)  when  the  observations  are  remote  from  the  meridian. 
The  method  of  reduction  above  exemplified  amounts  to  sepa- 
rately reducing  each  altitude  and  then  taking  the  mean  of  all 
the  results. 

171.  (D.)  Grcummeridian  altitudes  more  accurately  reduced. — The 
small  correction  which  the  preceding  method  requires  will  be 
obtained  by  developing  into  series  the  rigorous  equation  (282). 
This  equation,  when  we  put  ^  =  90°  —  h  =  true  zenith  distance 
deduced  from  the  observation,  may  be  put  under  the  form 

cos  C  :=  cos  Cj  —  2  cos  ^  cos  i  sin*  i  t 

which  developed  in  series*  gives,  neglecting  sixth  and  higher 
powers  of  sin  J  <, 

*  If  we  put  y  =  2  cos  ^  cos  i  sin*  }  /,  the  equation  to  be  dereloped  is 

cos  f  =  cos  ^1  —  y  (a) 

in  which  ^^  is  constant  and  ^  may  be  regarded  as  a  ftinction  of  y ;  so  that  by  Mac- 
LAU bin's  Theorem 

f=/y  =  (/)+||Jy  +  }|g|y.  +  ftc.  (b) 

in  whioh  (/),(  —  ),  &o.  denote  the  ralues  of /y  and  its  differential  coefficients  when 
y  =  0.     The  equation  (a)  gives,  by  differentiation, 

sin  C  —  =  1 


dy  dy       sin  ( 

rf«C  cos  C    ^'C  00*  ^ 


dy^  sin'^   dy  sin*  ^ 


&0. 
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COS  ip  COS  ^  2  sin*  \t      ( cos  ^  cos  SV  2  cot  Ci  sin*  }  t 


/  cos  y>  cos  S  V  2  cot  C^  sin*  j  t 
"•"l      sine,       /'         sinl"  ^ 


sin  d  sin  1"         \      sin  Cj 

By  this  formula,  first  given  by  Delambae,  the  reduction  to 
the  meridian  consists  of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  the  preceding  method,  and  the  second  is  the 
small  correction  which  that  method  requires.  These  two  terms 
will  be  designated  as  the  ^^  1st  Beduction'*  and  '^  2d  Reduction/' 
Putting 

2B\n*it  2  sin*}* 

m= n  = 

sin  1"  sin  1" 

-        cos  f  cos  ^  „         A*      J,  , 

A  = B  =  -4*  cot  C, 

sin  C, 

we  have 

Cj  =  C  —  ilm  +  ^n  (289) 

If  a  number  of  observations  are  taken,  we  have  a  number  of 
equations  of  this  form,  the  mean  of  which  will  be 

C,  =  Co  —  ^^0  +  ^\ 

in  which  {^^  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  observed  zenith  dis- 
tances, m^  and  n^  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  values  of  m  and 
n  corresponding  to  the  values  of  L  The  values  of  n  are  also 
given  in  Table  V. 

Having  found  {^i,  we  have  the  latitude,  as  before,  by  the  formula 

f  =  ^  +  Ci 

in  which  we  must  give  {^^  the  negative  sign  when  the  zenith  is 
south  of  the  star,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  sun 
(or  any  object  whose  proper  motion  is  sensible)  8  must  be  the 
mean  of  the  declinations  belonging  to  the  several  observations, 

Bat  when  y  =r  0  we  have,  by  (a),  ^  =  c^,  so  that  (b)  becomes 

I 
y         y'  cot  C^  «/* 

C  =  Ci  +  -: r-r7^  +  J{l+8cot«Ci)-^-&c.  (c) 

•inCi      2  8iii«;j  Bin'Ci 

ReetoriDf  the  Talne  of  y,  this  gires  the  derelopment  used  in  the  text,  obseiriDg  that 
as  {;  and  C|  are  supposed  to  be  in  seconds  of  arc,  the  terms  of  the  series  are  divided 
by  sin  1"  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  unit. 
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or,  which  is  the  same,  the  declination  corresponding  to  the  mean 
of  the  times  of  observation.* 

Finally,  if  the  star  is  near  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  the 
hoar  angles  should  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  of  the  lower 
transit.    Recurring  to  the  formula 

cos  C  =  sin  ^  sin  d  -|-  cos  f  cos  d  cos  t 

in  which  t  is  the  hour  angle  reckoned  from  liie  upper  transit, 

we  observe  that  if  this  angle  is  reckoned  from  the  lower  transit 

we  must  put  180°  —  i  instead  of  /,  or  —  cos  t  for  +  cos  U  and  then 

we  have 

cos  (  =  sin  f  sin  d  —  cos  f  cos  d  cos  t 

and,  substituting  as  before, 

cos  t  =  1  —  2  sin* }  t 
this  gives 

cos  C  =  —  cos  (^  -{-  ^)  +  2  cos  $p  cos  d  sin*  ^  t 

or,  since  for  lower  culminations  we  have  ^^  =  180®  —  (f  +  ^) 
and  cos  {^i  ==  —  cos  {f  +  ^), 

cos  C  =  cos  C,  +  2  cos  50  coa  ^  sin* }  t 

which  developed  gives 


f.  =  f  +  -£-^ 17-^  + 


COS  ^  COS  d    2  sin'  i  t    ,  i  cos  f  cos  ^  \*  2  cot  r,  sin*  }  t 
or 


(cos  f  cos  d \* 
sin  Ci      / 


sin  C,  sin  1"         \      sin  Ci      /  sin  1" 


C,  =  C  +  iim  +  5n  (sub  polo)  (290) 

which  is  computed  by  the  same  table,  but  both  first  and  second 
reductions  here  have  the  same  sign. 

If  a  star  is  observed  with  a  sidereal  chronometer  the  daily 
rate  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  be  insensible  during  the  time  of 

*  To  show  that  the  mttm.  decliiiAtioit  is  to  be  used,  we  majr  obserre  that  fbr  each 
obserratioi^  we  have  put  ^j  =  0  —  <J,  and  that  if  <J',  &\  &o.,  are  the  several  declina- 
tions, the  several  equations  of  the  form  (289)  will  |^ve 

^=  rf'  +  C  —  ^n*'  +  -4»  cot  Ci  «' 
0  =  J"  -I-  f '  —  Am''  -h  A*  cot  ^,  n" 
ftc, 
the  mean  of  which,  !f  <J  =  mean  of  A\  rf",  &c.,  wilt  be 

0  =  J   +  Co  —  '^'"o  +  ^*  cot  ;^n^  =  6  -]-  C^. 
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the  observationB,  the  hour  angles  t  are  foand  by  merely  taking 
the  difference  between  each  noted  time  and  the  chronometer 
time  of  the  star's  transit^  a«  in  the  example  of  Article  170.  £nt 
if  we  wish  to  take  account  of  the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  it  can 
be  done  without  separately  correcting  each  hour  angle,  as  fol- 
lows: Let  ST  he  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  in  24*  (d  7"  being 
positive  for  losing  rate,  Art  137) ;  then,  if  t  is  the  hour  angle 
given  directly  by  the  chronometer,  and  t'  the  true  hour  angle^ 
we  have 

f  ;^  =  24»:  24»— dT=  86400-:86400'  — ar 
whence 


L        86400.1 


Instead  of  sin  ^t  we  must  use  sin  ^f ;  for  which  we  shall  have, 
with  all  requisite  precision, 

sin  Ji'  =  sin  H-,  or  sin« }  f  =  8in«  J  e .  (- J 
Hence,  if  we  put 


we  shall  have 


L        86400J 


,  ,    cos  f  cos  S  2  sin'  }  t 

sin  Ci  sin  1" 


80  that  if  we  compute  A  by  the  formula 

.       ,    cos  «>  cos  i 

A  =i ^ 

sin  Cj 

we  CB9L  take  m  =  — .    ^„    finr  the  actual  chronometer  intervals, 
sm  1  ' 

and  no  further  attention  to  the  rate  is  required. 

The  factor  k  can  be  given  in  a  small  table  with  the  argument 
"rate,"  in  connection  with  the  table  for  m,  as  in  our  Table  V. 

If  a  star  is  observed  with  a  mean  time  chronometer,  the  inter- 
vals are  not  only  to  be  corrected  for  rate,  but  also  to  be  reduced 

Vol.  I.— 15 
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from  jnean  to  sidereal  intervals  by  multiplying  them  by  /i  = 
1.00278791  (Art.  49);  so  that  for  sin*  ^iwe  must  substitute  k  sin* 
{^-fii),  or,  with  sufficient  precision,  kf/f  sin*  ^  L 

If  the  sun  is  observed  with  a  mean  time  chronometer,  the  in- 
tervals are  both  to  be  corrected  for  rate  and  reduced  from  mean 
solar  to  apparent  solar  intervals.  The  mean  interval  differs 
from  the  apparent  only  by  the  change  in  the  equation  of  time 
during  the  interval,  and  this  change  may  be  combined  with  the 
rate,  of  the  chronometer.  Denoting  by  SE  the  incredse  of  the 
equation  of  time  in  24*  (remembering  that  -&  is  to  be  regarded 
as  positive  when  it  is  additive  to  apparent  time),  and  by  ST  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer  on  mean  time,  we  may  regard  3T  —  dS 
as  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  on  apparent  time.  Listead  of 
the  factor  k  we  shall  then  have  a  factor  A',  which  is  to  be  found 
by  the  formula 


L     ""     86400    J 


which  may  be  taken  from  the  table  for  k  by  taking  dT —  dE  as 
the  argument 
Finally,  if  the  sun  is  observed  with  a  sidereal  chronometer, 

we  must  multiply  sin*  J  t  not  only  by  k'  but  by  -,. 

Denoting  /j?  by  i  and  -j  by  f,  these  rules  may  be  collected,  for 
the  convenience  of  reference,  as  follows: 

Star  by  sidereal  chron.,      A  =k r-, 

•  sm  C^ 

cos  o  cos  d 
star  by  mean  time  chron.,^  =  A:t ^ [log  1=0.002375] 

(29r 

o        .  ...  ...   cos  V»  COS  ^ 

Sun  by  mean  time  chron.,  A  z=:^K' — f 

'  sin  C, 

Sun  by  sidereal  chron.,       A  =  A'i'^-?i?^??-?pogi'==9.997625]] 

for  which  log  k  will  be  taken  from  Table  V.  with  the  argument 
rate  of  the  chronometer  =  47;  and  log  k'  frona  the  same  table 
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with  the  argument  dT  —  8E=  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer 
diminished  by  the  daily  increase  of  the  equation  of  time. 

Example. — 1856  March  15,  at  a  place  assumed  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 87°  49'  K  and  longitude  122°  24'  W.,  suppose  the  fol- 
lowing  zenith  distances  of  the  sun^s  lower  limb  to  have  been 
observed  with  an  Ertel  universal  instrument,*  Barom.  29.85 
inches,  Att  Therm.  65°  P.,  Ext.  Therm.  63°  F.  The  chrono- 
meter, regulated  tb  the  local  mean  time,  was,  at  noon,  slow 
11-  20'.8,  with  a  daily  losing  rate  of  6'.6. 


Obi'd  len.  diet. 

Chronometer. 

( 

fit 

n 

40»    8'40".7 

23' 

►37- 

'35'. 

— 19-68'.8 

783".3 

1".49 

40      2  16  .5 

42 

3. 

—15 

30.8 

472  .4 

0  .54 

89    57  28  .3 

46 

29.6 

—11 

4.3 

240  .6 

0  .14 

89    64  17  .2 

50 

46.6 

—  6 

47.3 

90  .5 

0  .02 

89    52  83  . 

55 

16. 

—  2 

17.8 

10  .4 

0  .00 

89    52  34  .5 

0 

0 

87.6 

+  3 

8.7 

18  .4 

0  .00 

89    54  28  .6 

5 

18. 

7 

89.2 

115  -.0 

0  .08 

89    58    9  .8 

9 

49.5 

12 

15.7 

295.1 

0  .21 

40     8    0  .3 

14 

8. 

16 

34.2 

538  .9 

0  .70 

40     9  36  . 

18 

81. 

20 

67.2 

861  .4 

1  .80 

Means  39    59  18  .5  U=:  -f   0    29.1  m«=842  .60n,=  0  .49 

The  equation  of  time  at  the  local  noon  being  +  8^  54*.6,  we 
have 

Mean  time  of  app.  noon  =   0*  8*  54*.G 
Chronometer  slow  =      11    20 .8 

Chr.  time  of  app.  noon  =23  57    33 .8 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  observed  chronometer 
times  gives  the  hour  angles  t  as  above. 

The  mean  of  the  hour  angles  being  +  29'.!,  the  declination  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  local  apparent  time  0*  0*  29'.1,  or  for  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  March  15,  8*  18"*  59'.7 ;  whence 

^  =  —   1°  48'  8".8 
(Approximate)  ^  =  -f-  37   49  0  . 
«  C,=       39   87  8  .8 

The  increase  of  the  equation  of  time  in  24*  is  8E  =  —  17*.4, 

*  See  Vol.  II.,  Altitude  and  AzmtUh  Instrument,  for  the  method  of  obserring  the 
unith  distanees. 
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and,  the  chronometer  rate  being  8T^  +  6*. 6,  we  have  8T—  SE 
=  +  '24*. 0,  with  which  as  the  argument  "rate"  in  Table  V.  we 
find  log  A'  =  0.00024. 

The  computation  of  the  latitude  is  now  carried  out  as  follows : 

log  cos  f      9.89761  Mean  obserred  zen.  dist.  ^  =  89*  5y  18^.5 

log  cos  a      9.99979  r— p=  +  41.8 

log  coseo  Ct  0.19540  log  A*         0.1861               8=  —  16  6  .5 

log  k'           0.00024  log  cot  C,     0.0821           itm,  =:  —  7  4  .4 

log^           0.09304  log'i?           0.2682            Bn^^  -f  0  .» 

log  wio           2.53479  log  n^           9.6902               C,  =  39  86  50  .3 

log  Am^        2.62783  log  J5n^        9.9584                S^  — 1  48  8  .8 

7=r:  87  48  41  .5 

The  assumed  value  of  f  being  in  error,  the  value  of  A  is  not 
quite  correct;  but  a  repetition  of  the  computation  with  the  value 
of  f  just  £Dund  does  not  in  this  case  change  the  result  so  much 
as  O'M. 

172.  (E.)  Gauss's  method  of  reducing  circummeridian  altitudes  of 
the  sun. — The  preceding  method  of  reduction  is  both  brief  and 
accurate,  and  the  latitude  found  is  the  mean  of  all  the  values 
that  would  be  found  by  reducing  each  observation  separately. 
This  separate  reduction,  however,  is  often  preferred,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  labor,  as  it  enables  us  to  compare  the 
observations  with  each  other,  and  to  discuss  the  probable  error 
of  the  final  result;  and  it  is  also  a  check  against  any  gross  error. 
But,  if  we  separately  reduce  the  observations  by  the  preceding 
method,  we  must  not  only  inteipolate  the  refraction  for  each 
altitude,  but  also  the  declination  for  each  hour  angle.  Gauqs 
proposed  a  method  by  which  the  latter  of  these  interpolations  is 
avoided.  lie  showed  that  if  we  reckon  the  hour  aogles,  not 
from  apparent  noon,  but  from  the  instant  when  the  sun  reaches  its 
maximum  altitude^  we  can  compute  the  reduction  by  the  method 
above  given,  and  use  the  meridian  declination  for  all  the  observa- 
tions. This  method  is,  indeed,  not  quite  so  exact  as  the  preced- 
ing; but  I  shall  show  how  it  may  be  rendered  quite  perfect  in 
practice  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  correction. 

In  the  rigorous  formula 

cos  C  =  sin  «p  sin  9  +  cos  f  cos  d  cos  t 
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d  is  the  declination  corresponding  to  the  hour  angle  L     If  then 

▲^  =  the  hourly  increase  of  the  declination,  po&iti})e  when 

the  sun  is  moving  northioard^ 
d^  =  the  declination  at  noon, 

and  if  Ms  expressed  in  seconds  of  time,  we  have 

t .  Ad 
'^3600        *^ 

where,  since  a^  never  exceeds  60",  x  will  not  exceed  80"  so  long 
as  <  <  80*.     Hence  we  may  substitute,  with  great  accuracy, 

sin  d  ::=  sin  \  -f  cos  d^  Bin  x 
cos  d  =  cos  ^j  —  sin  i^  sin  x 

and  the  above  formula  becomes 

coe  C  ==  sin  f  sin  d^  -f-  cos  ^  cos  i^  cos  t  +  sin  (^  —  S^)  sin  x 
-f~  2  ^B  9^  ^^^  ^1  ^^"' }  t  sin  X 

The  last  term  is  extremely  small,  rarely  affecting  the  value  of  (^ 
by  as  much  as  O'M ;  and  since  x  is  proportional  to  the  hour 
angle,  and  therefore  has  opposite  signs  for  observations  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  meridian,  the  effect  of  this  term  will  nearly  or 
quite  disappear  from  the  mean  of  a  series  of  observations  pro- 
perly distributed  before  and  after  tlie  meridian  passage.  Now, 
we  have 

Mn  a;  =  — rrrr —  =  16 1  sm  1"  •  - 


8600  64000 

Let 

.     .  A<J  '     sin  (v»  — «.) 

sm  *  =: — ^^^- ^ 

54000    cos  f  cos  ^j 

then,  taking 

15  t  sin  1"  =  sin  f  +  J  sin»  t 

we  have 

,..,,.,...     o    cos  ^  cos  d^ 
smo;  ==(8m  t  +  I  sm' t)  sm  ^  • 

and  the  formula  for  cos  (^  becomes,  by  omitting  the  last  term, 

cos  C  =s  sin  f9  sin  d^  -f  cos  ^  cos  ^^(cos  f  -f  sin  f  sin  ^) 
-|-  }  cos  f  cos  3^  »\n^t  sin  ^ 
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The  last  term  involving  sin' t  multiplied  by  the  small  quantity 
sin  9  is  even  less  than  the  term  above  rejected.  Like  that,  also, 
it  has  opposite  signs  for  observations  on  difterent  sides  of  the 
meridian,  and  will  not  affect  the  mean  result  of  a  properly 
arranged  series  of  observations.  Rejecting  it,  therefore,  our  for- 
mula becomes 

cos  C  =  sin  f  sin  d^  -|-  cos  ^  cos  d^  cos  (t  —  6) 
-)-  2  cos  ^  cos  d^  sin' }  ^ 

The  last  term  here  must  also  be  rejected  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the 
method  as  proposed  by  Gauss  ;  but,  as  it  is  always  a  positive 
term  and  affects  all  the  observations  alike,  I  shall  retain  it,  espe- 
cially as  it  can  be  taken  into  account  in  an  extremely  simple 
manner. 

The  maximum  value  of  cos  {*,  which  corresponds  to  the 
maximum  altitude,  is  given  immediately  by  the  above  formula 
by  putting  t  =  tf .   Hence  i>  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  maximum  altitude. 

Putting 

f  =  t-^^ 
we  have 

cos  C  =  cos  (^  —  ^i)  —  2  cos  ^  cos  d^  sin» }  f 
-f  2  cos  ^  cos  ^j  sin*  1  * 
Let 

, cos  ^  cos  \     2  sin'  }  ^ 

sin  (^  —  ^,)       sin  1" 

then  our  formula  becomes 

cos  C  =  cos  (y  —  y)  —  2  cos  f  cos  d^  sin* }  f 

This  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  from  which  (288)  was 
obtained,  and  therefore  when  developed  gives 

cos  ^  cos  ^j  2  sin*  if       I  cos  ^  cos  S^  \*  2  cot  C,  sin*  j  f 

*  sin  Ci  sin  1"         \       sin  C,       /    .       sin  1" 

in  which  Ci  =  f'  ~"  ^'«     Putting  then,  as  before, 

^^cos^cos^,        i?  =  ^.cotC,  (292) 

sin  C, 

and  taking  m  and  n  from  Table  V.,  or  their  logarithms  from 
Table  Vl.,  with  the  argument  i',  which  is  the  hour  angle  reckoned 
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from  the  instant  the  sun  reaches  its  maximum  altitude,  we  have 

Cj  =  C  —  -Am  +  Bn  (293) 

Since  f,  differs  from  the  latitude  by  the  constant  quantity  5',  its 
value  found  from  each  observation  should  be  the  same.  Taking 
its  mean  value,  we  have 

The  angle  i>,  being  very  small,  may  be  found  with  the  utmost 
precision  by  the  formula 

^  ^^=[9.40594]—  (294) 


810000  sin  1"    A 

which  gives  tf  in  seconds  of  the  chronometer  when  A  has  been 
computed  by  the  formula  (292). 

The  most  simple  method  of  finding  the  corrected  hour  angles 
i^  will  be  to  add  #  to  the  chronometer  time  of  apparent  noon, 
and  then  take  the  difference  between  this  corrected  time  and 
each  observed  time. 

K  We  put  3'  =  d^+  y,  we  have 

y  =  ^.l^if  (295) 

Bin  1" 

which  requires  only  one  new  logarithm  to  be  taken;  namely,  the 
value  of  log  m  from  Table  VI.  with  the  argument  tf.  We  then 
have,  finally, 

f  =  fi  +  ^i  +  y  (296) 

Example. — The  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  article.  We 
have  there  employed  the  assumed  latitude  87**  49' ;  but,  since  even 
a  rough  computation  of  two  or  three  observations  will  give  a 
nearer  value,  let  us  suppose  we  have  found  as  a  first  approxima- 
tion (p  =  37^  48'  45".  With  this  and  the  meridian  declination 
a,  =  —  1°  48'  9".2,  and  log  k'  =  0;00024  as  before,  we  now  find, 
by  (292), 

log  A  =  0.09810  log  B  =  0.2688 

We  have  also  there  found  the  chronometer  time  of  apparent 
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noon  =  28*  67"  83'.8.    We  now  take  from  the  Ephemerw  aJ  = 
+  69".22,  and  hence,  hy  (294), 


log 

Li    1.7725 

ar.  eo.  log 

A     9.9069 

const,  log 

9.4059 

*  ==  +  12'.2 

log 

«      1.0858 

Hence  the  chronometer 

time  of  the 

maximum 

altitude    i 

23*  57-  38*.8  +  12'.2  =  28*  57-  46*,  which 

gives  the  hour  angle 

('  ai»  below : 

( 

login 

\t>%Am 

log  M 

\o%Bn 

—  20-  11*. 

2.90274 

2.99584 

0.1900 

0.4588 

15  43. 

2.68558 

2.77868 

9.7557 

0.0240 

11   16.5 

2.39718 

2.49028 

9.1776 

9.4459 

6   59.5 

1.98216 

2.07526 

8Ji487 

8.6170 

-   2  80. 

1.08891 

1.18201 

+   2   51.5 

1.20525 

1.29885 

7   27. 

2.08730 

• 

2.13040 

8.4558 

8.7286 

12     3.5 

2.45551 

2.54861 

9-2955 

9.5688 

16   22. 

2.72077 

2.81387 

9.8260 

0.0948 

20  45. 

2.92677 

8.01987 

0^881 

0.5064 

IS 


The  refraction  may  be  computed  from  the  tables  first  for  a  mean 
zenith  distance,  and  then  with  its  variation  in  one  minute  (which 
will  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  table  of  mean 
refraction)  its  value  for  each  zenith  distance  Lb  readily  found. 
The  parallax,  which  is  here  sensibly  the  same  (=6".54).for  all 
the  observations,  is  subtracted  from  the  refraction,  and  the'results 
are  given  in  the  column  r — p  of  the  following  computation. 
The  numbers  in  the  8d  and  4th  columns  are  found  from  their 
logarithms  above;  and  the  last  column  contains  the  several 
values  of  the  minimum  zenith  distance  of  the  sun's  lower  limb, 
formed  by  adding  together  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  columns. 
To  the  mean  of  these  we  then  apply  the  sun's  semidiameter,  tKe 
meridian  declination,  and  the  correction  y,  which  are  all  constant 
for  the  whole  series  of  observations* 
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OWdC 

r  —  P 

Am 

Bn 

i. 

'i 

40"    8'40".7 

+  42".l      - 

- 16'  80".5 

+  2".9 

39« 

'62'56".2 

40     2  16  ^ 

41  .9 

10    0  .7 

1  .1 

58  .8 

39    57  28  .8 

41  .8 

5    9  .2 

0  .8 

61  .2 

89    64  17  ^ 

41  .7 

1  58  .9 

0  .0 

60  .0 

89    52  88  . 

41  .6 

0  15  .2 

0  .0 

59  .4 

89    52  34  .5 

41  .6 

0  19  .9 

0  .0 

56  .2 

89    54  28  .6 

41  .7 

2  15  .0 

0  .1 

55  .4 

89   58    9  .8 

41  .8 

5  58  .7 

0  .4 

68  .8 

40     3    0  .8 

41  .9 

10  61  .4 

1  .2 

62  .0 

40     9  86  . 

42  .1 

17  26  .8 

8  .2 

64  .6 

(Lower  limb)  Meftu  f,  = 

39 

52 

67  .10 

'***    Binl" 

8  9090 

Semidiameter  = 

— 

16 

6  .49 

\Jm%f\J%f\/ 

<.= 

-1 

48 

9  .20 

logil 

0.0931 

y  = 

+ 

0  .10 

logy 

9.0021 

f  = 

87 

48 

41  .61 

This  result  agrees  precisely  with  that  found  before.  If  we  suppose 
all  the  observations  to  be  of  the  same  weight,  we  can  now  deter- 
mine the  probable  error  of  observation.  Denoting  the  difference 
between  each  value  of  f  i  and  the  mean  of  all  by  r,  and  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  v  by  \cv\  according  to  the  notation  used  in  the 
method  of  least  squares,  we  have 


Mean  error  of  a  single  observa- . 

tion  =  Ji^  =  2".89 
>/n  — 1 

Mean  error  of  the  final  value  of 


n  =  10,  [rr]  =  74.92 

Probable  error  of  a  single  obs.  =  2".89  X  0.6745  =  r'.95 
«  "off  =0  .91  X  0.6745  =  0  .61 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  probable  error  1".96  here 
represents  the  probable  error  of  obsertaiicn  only ;  a  constant  error 
of  the  instrument,  affecting  all  the  observations,  will  form  no 
part  of  this  error;  and  the  same  is  true  of  an  error  in  the 
refraction. 


V 

w 

—  1".9 

8.61 

+  1.7 

2.89 

+  4.1 

16.81 

+  2  .9 

8.41 

+  2  .3 

5.29 

—  0  .9 

.81 

—  1  .7 

2.89 

+  1  .2 

1.44 

—  6  .1 

26.01 

-^2  .6 

6.76 
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173.  For  the  most  refined  deterjninations  of  the  latitude, 
standard  stars  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  sun.  Their  dcclinatious 
are  somewhat  more  precisely  known ;  the  instrument  is  in  night 
observations  less  liable  to  the  errors  produced  by  changes  of 
temperature  during  the  observations;  constant  instrumental 
errora  and  errors  of  refraction  may  be  eliminated  to  a  great 
extent  by  combining  north  and  south  stare ;  or  errore  of  declina- 
tion may  be  avoided  by  employing  only  circumpolar  stare  at  or 
near  their  upper  and  lower  culminations.  In  general,  errore  of 
circummeridian  altitudes  are  eliminated  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  of  meridian  observations,  since  the  former  are 
reduced  to  the  meridian  with  the  greatest  precision.  See  the 
next  following  article. 

For  a  great  number  of  nice  determinations  of  the  latitude  by 
circummeridian  altitudes  of  stare  north  and  south  of  the  zenith 
and  of  circumpolar  stare,  see  Puissant,  Nouvelle  Description  Gio- 
mitrique  de  la  France. 

174.  Effect  of  errors  of  zenith  distanccj  declination^  and  time,  upon 
the  latitude  found  by  circummeridian  cdtitudes. — ^Difterentiating  (289), 
regarding  A  as  constant,  and  neglecting  the  variations  of  the 
last  term,  which  is  too  small  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  small 
errore  of  <,  we  have,  since  dip  =  dQ^  +  dd^ 

df^zdZ  +  dd ^—  (16^0 

sin  1" 

The  errore  rf^  and  dd  affect  the  resulting  latitude  by  their  whole 
amount  The  coefficient  of  dt  has  opposite  signs  for  east  and 
west  hour  angles;  and  therefore,  if  the  observations  are  so  taken 
as  to  consist  of  a  number  of  paire  of  equal  zenith  distances  east 
and  west  of  the  meridian,  a  small  constant  error  in  the  hour 
angles,  arising  from  an  imperfect  clock  correction,  will  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  mean.  This  condition  is  in  practice  nearly  satisfied 
when  the  same  number  of  observations  are  taken  on  each  side 
of  the  meridian,  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  successive 
observations  being  made  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable. 

An  error  in  the  assumed  latitude  which  affects  A  is  eliminated 
by  repeating  the  computation  with  the  latitude  found  by  the  firet 
computation.  An  error  in  the  declination  which  would  affect  A 
is  not  to  be  supposed. 
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175.  To  determine  the  limiis  within  which  the  preceding  methods  oj 
redoing  circummeridian  altitudes  are  applicable. — First.  In  the 
method  of  Art.  170  we  employ  only  the  "  first  reduction"  (=  Am\ 
which  is'the  first  temi  of  the  more  complete  reduction  expressed 
by  (288),  The  error  of  neglecting  the  "  second  reduction"  (==  Bn) 
increases  with  the  hour  angle,  and  if  this  method  is  to  be  used  it 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the  hour  angle  at 
which  this  reduction  would  be  sensible.    We  have 

Bn  =  A*  cot  C, ^ 

*    siQl" 

whence  if  we  put  b  for  Bn  and 

i^rr^l/jsinl"  tanCj    * 


we  derive 


sin»J<=:— |/6  (298) 

A 


Since  Ci  ==  f ""  '>  -^  ^^^  ^  *^^  ^^*  functions  of  y  and  d ;  and 
therefore  by  this  formula  we  can  compute  the  values  of  t  for 
any  assigned  value  of  6,  and  for  a  series  of  values  of  f  and  d. 
Table  VII.A  gives  the  values  of  t  in  minutes  computed  by  (298) 
when  6  =  1".  That  is,  calling  t^  the  tabular  hour  angle  and  / 
the  hoar  angle  for  any  assigned  limit  of  error  6,  we  have 

•  p 

8in«n,  =  —  sin«  }  t  =  sin*it^i/b 

A 

As  the  limits  are  not  required  with  great  precision,  we  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  last  equation  the  following : 

t  =  t,yb 

If  we  take  b  =  O'M,  we  have  ^  6  =  0.56,  or  nearly  ^ :  hence  the 
limiting  hour  angle  at  which  the  second  reduction  amounts  to  O'M  is 
about  J  the  angle  given  in  Table  VII-A. 

Example. — How  far  from  the  meridian  may  the  observations 
in  the  example  p.  237  be  extended  before  the  error  of  the 
method  of  reduction  there  employed  amounts  to  1"?  With 
^=  +  89^,  a  =  +  75^,   Table  Vn.A  gives  t^  =  80*.     Hence 
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the  method  is  in  that  example  correct  within  1"  if  the  ohserva* 
tions  are  taken  within  SO*  of  the  meridian,  and  correct  within 
O'M  if  they  are  taken  within  15*  of  the  meridian. 

Second. — In  the  more  exact  methods  of  reduction  given  in 
Arts.  171  and  172,  we  have  neglected  the  last  term  of  the 
development  given  in  the  note  on  page  289,  which  may  be  called 
a  "  third  reduction."    Denoting  it  by  c,  we  have 

^^4/l  +  3cot»:x    ,^.^ 
8  \       Bin  1"       / 
whence,  if  we  put 


we  deduce 


•  \l  +  8cot«C. 


an*it  =  —i/e  (299) 


Table  VJL1.B  gives  the  values  of  <,  computed  by  this  formula,  for 
c  =  1".    Denoting  the  tabular  value  of  t  by  t^y  we  have 

Bin* Hi  =  -  sin*  J  t  =  sin»  J*,  l/e 

A 

or,  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  most  cases, 

t  =  t,l/c 

For  c  =  O'M  we  have  t^c  =  0.68,  or  nearly  f ;  and  hence  the 
limiting  hour  angle  at  which  the  third  reduction  (omitted  in  our 
most  exact  methods)  would  amount  to  O'M  is  about  f  the  angle 
given  in  Table  Vn.B. 

Example. — ^IIow  far  from  the  meridian  may  the  observations 
in  the  example  p.  243  be  extended  before  the  error  of  the 
method  of  reduction  there  employed  amounts  to  O'M  ?  With 
f  =  88^,  i  =  —  2°,  Table  VII.B  gives  (^  =  89"^,  and  f  of  this 
is  <  =  26"*:  so  that  the  method  is  in  that  example  correct  within 
1"  when  the  observations  are  taken  within  89"»  of  the  meridian ; 
and  it  is  correct  within  O'M  when  the  observations  are  taken 
within  26*  of  the  meridian. 

The  limiting  hour  angle  for  a  given  limit  of  error  diminishes 
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rapidly  with  the  zenith  distance ;  and  hence  in  general  very  small 
zenith  distances  are  to  be  avoided.  But  the  observations  may  be 
extended  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  our  tables,  since  the 
errors  which  affect  only  the  extreme  observations  are  reduced  in 
taking  the  mean  of  a  series. 

FOURTH   METHOD. — BT  THE   POLE   STAR. 

176.  The  latitude  may  be  deduced  with  accuracy  from  an  alti- 
tude of  the  pole  star  observed  at  any  time  whatever,  when  this 
time  is  known.  The  computation  may  be  performed  by  (281) ; 
but  when  a  number  of  successive  observations  are  to  be  reduced, 
the  following  methods  are  to  be  preferred.    If  we  put 

p  =  the  star's  polar  distance, 
we  have,  by  (14), 

sin  A  =  sin  f  908  p  +  cos  f  sin  p  cos  t 

in  which  the  hour  angle  i  and  the  altitude  k  are  derived  from 
observation  and  ^  is  the  required  latitude.  Now,  p  being  small 
(at  present  less  than  1®  80'),  we  may  develop  f  in  a  series  of 
ascending  powers  of  ;),  and  then  employ  as  many  terms  as  we 
need  to  attain  any  given  degree  of  precision.  The  altitude 
cannot  differ  from  the  latitude  by  more  than  p:  if^  then,  we  put 

f  =  A  —  X 

X  will  be  a  small  correction  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  p. 
We  have* 

sin  f  =  sin  (A — x)  =  sin  A— aroosA  —  ^x'sin  A  -j-  4  a:"  cos  A  -f- &c. 
cos  f  =  cos  (A  -—  X)  =  cos  A  -f  x  sin  A  —  J  a:'  cos  A  —  J  «•  sin  A  +  &c. 

co9/>  =  l  —  Ip^  +  kc 

which  substituted  in  the  above  formula  for  sin  A  give 

8inA  =  8inA  — xco8A  +  |)Cosf  cosA  — ^(x'— 2.rpco8f+|>*)BinA-f  &c. 

and  from  this  we  obtain  the  following  general  expression  of  the 
correction : 

*  PL  Trig.  (408)  and  (406). 
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x  =  pcont^l  (.r»—  2 .rp  cos ^  +  ;>«) tan  h 
+  2*4  (^— ■  4  jf"/> cos f  +  6  x«;?*~ 4  jcp»co8 f  +  /)•)  tan  A 

—  &C.  (flf) 

For  a  first  approximation,  we  take 

x  =  pcoHt  (6) 

and,  substituting  this  in  the  second  term  of  (a),  we  find  for  a 
second  approximation,  neglecting  the  third  powers  of  p  and  x, 

X  =pcost  --  Ip^ sin* f  tan  A  (c) 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  second  and  third  terms  of  (a),  we 
find,  as  a  third  approximation, 

X  =  poost  --  Ip^ sin* f  tan  A  +  J ;>» cos  f  sin* f  (rf) 

r 

This  value,  substituted  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  terms  of 
(a),  gives,  as  a  fourth  approximation, 

X  =  p  cos  t  —  ip*  sin*  f  tan  A  +  I p*  cos  t  sin*  t  —  j  p*  sin*  t  tan*  A 

+  ji,  pi  (4  —  9  sin*  /)  sin*  t  tan  A  (e) 

In  these  formulee,  to  obtain  x  in  seconds  when  p  is  given  in 
seconds,  we  must  multiply  the  terms  in  /?*,  p*,  and  p*  by  sin  1", 
sin*  1",  sin*  1",  respectively. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  accuracy  of  these  formnlsB, 
let  us  examine  the  several  terms  of  the  last,  which  embraces  all 
the  others.  The  value  of  tj  which  makes  the  last  term  of  (e)  a 
maximum,  will  be  found  by  putting  the  differential  coeflicient 
of  (4  —  9  sin*  i)  sin*  t  equal  to  zero ;  whence 

4  sin  ^  cos  f  (2  —  9  sin*  f)  =  0 

which  is  satisfied  by  <  =  0,  <  =  90°,  or  sin*  t  =  |,  the  last  of  which 
alone  makes  the  second  differential  coefficient  negative.  The 
maximum  value  of  the  term  is,  then,  ^  p*  sin*  1"  tan  A,  which 
for  p  =  1°  80'  =  6400"  is  0".0018  tah  A.  This  can  amount  to 
0".01  only  when  A  is  nearly  80°, — ^that  is,  when  the  latitude  is 
nearly  80°.  This  term,  therefore,  is  wholly  inappreciable  in 
every  practical  case. 
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The  term  Jp*  sin*  1"  sin*  i  tan*  A  is  a  maximum  for  sin  t  =  1, 
in  which  caae,  for  p  =  5400",  it  is  0".0121  tan*  A.  This,  amounts 
to  O'M  when  h  =  64°,  and  to  V\  when  h  '^  77°. 

For  the  maximum  of  the  term  J  p*  sin^  1"  cos  t  sin*  t  we  have, 
by  putting  the  differential  coefficient  of  cos  t  sin*  t  equal  to  zero, 

sin  t  (2  —  3  8in«  0  =  0 

which  gives  sin*  t  =  J,  and  consequently  cos  (  =  i/^ ;  and  hence 

the  maximum  value   of  this  term   is  { ;>*  sin*  1"  i/^  =  0".476. 

Since  the  maximum  values  of  this  and  the  following  terms  do 

not  occur  for  the  same  value  of  <,  their  aggregate  will  evidently 

never  amount  to  1"  in  any  practical  case. 

Hence,  to  find  the  latitude  by  the  pole  star  mthin  1",  we  have  the 

formula 

^  ==  A  —  ^  cos  f  +  ^;>«  sin  1"  sin*  t  tan  A  (300) 

The  hour  angle  t  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  sidereal  time  0 

of  the  observation  and  the  star's  right  ascension  a,  by  the 

formula 

t=  e  —a 

To  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  formula.  (300),  tables  are 
given  in  every  volume  of  the  British  !N'autical  Almanac  and  the 
Berlin  Jahrbuch;  but  the  formula  is  so  simple  that  a  direct 
computation  consumes  very  little  more  time  than  the  use  of 
these  tables,  and  it  is  certainly  more  accurate. 

Example. — (From  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1861). — On  March 
6, 1681,  m  Longitude  87°  W.,  at  7*  48»*  85*  mean  time,  suppose 
the  altitude  of  Polaris^  when  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  in- 
strument, refraction,  and  dip  of  the  horizon,  to  be  46®  17'  28" : 
required  the  latitude. 


Mean  time    . 

Sid.  time  mean  noon,  March  6, 
Bedaction  for  7»  43-  85* 
Bednotion  for  Long.  2»  28" 

7»  43-85'. 
22  66  47.9 
1    16.2 
24.3 

Sidereal  time 
March6,j>  =  l'2S'82".7 

e=   6  42     3.4 
•  =17    39.0 

t    =   5  34   24.4 
=  %i'>m  6" 
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Hence,  by  formula  (800), 

\ogp  8.71085  logp*  7.4207 

log  cos  <         9.04704  log  sin*  <  9.9946 

log  Iflt  term  2.75739  log  tan  A  0.0196 

log  J  Bin  r  4.3845 

A  =  46«  17'  28"  log  2d  term  1.8194 

iBt  term  =  —     9  32  .0 
2d     "      =  +     1     6  .0 

f  =  46     9    2  .0 
Bf  the  Tables  in  the  Almanac,  ^  =  46''  9^  V 

177.  If  we  take  all  the  terms  of  (e)  except  the  last>  wliich  we 
have  showu  to  be  insignificant,  we  have  the  formula 

f  =  A  —  p  cos  t  +  ^ jp'  sin  1"  sin' t  tan  A 

—  ip^  sin*  1"  cos  t  sin«  t  +  J jp*  sin*  1"  sin*  t  tan*  A        (801) 

which  is  exact  within  0'^01  for  all  latitudes  less  than  75^,  and 
serves  for  the  reduction  of  the  most  refined  observations  with 
first-class  instruments. 

If  we  have  taken  a  number  of  altitudes  in  succession,  the 
separate  reduction  of  each  by  this  formula  will  be  very  laborious. 
To  facilitate  the  operation,  Petersen  has  computed  very  con- 
venient tables,  which  are  given  in  Schumacher's  Hiilfsiafeln^ 
edited  by  Warnstorff.  These  tables  give  the  values  of  the 
following  quantities : 

a  ==  /?^  cos  f  +  ^p^*  sin*  1"  cos  t  sin*  t 
fi  ==iP%^  sin  1"  sin*  t 

fi=ip^  sin*  1"  sin*  t  tan*  A 
in  which  i)o  =  1°  80'  =  5400".    Then,  putting 

i>. 
log  A  =  log;?  —  8.7828938 

the  formula  (301)  becomes 

^  =  A  —  (ila  +  A)  +  A*i9  tan  A  +  /I 
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Putting  then 

X  =  Aa  +  X 

we  have  *    ^      ^ 


}' 


or,  when  the  zenith  distance  {;  is  observed, 

X:=:  Aa  -^  X 

y  =  A^pcot:  +  /x  V(303) 

90®  —  f=:C  +  a:  —  y 

The  first  table  gives  a  with  the  argument  i;  the  second,  j9  with 
the  argument  i ;  the  third,  X  with  the  arguments  p  and  t ;  and 
the  fourth,  fi  with  the  arguments  y  and  ^,  ^  being  used  for  h  iu 
80  small  a  term. 

To  reduce  a  series  of  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  by  these 
tables,  we  take  for  A  or  f  the  mean  of  the  true  altitudes  or 
zenith  distances ;  for  a  and  ^  the  means  of  the  tabular  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  several  hour  angles,  with  which  we  find 
Aa  and  A^^  cot  {;.  The  mean  values  of  the  very  small  quanti- 
ties X  and  /i  are  sensibly  the  same  as  the  values  corresponding  to 
the  mean  of  the  hour  angles ;  so  that  X  is  taken  out  but  once  for 
the  arguments  polar  distance  and  mean  hour  angle,  and  (i  is 
taken  with  the  arguments  <p  and  the  approximate  value  of  y  = 
A^^  cot  Q.  illustrative  examples  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  tables. 

PIFTH  METHOD. — BY  TWO  ALTITUDES  OP  THE  SAME  STAR,  OR  DIF, 
FBRENT  STARS,  AND  THE  ELAPSED  TIMS  BETWEEN  THE  OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 

178,  Let  S  and  S',  Fig.  25,  be  any  two  points  of  Fig.  25. 
the  celestial  sphere,  Z  the  zenith  of  the  observer, 
Pthe  pole.  Suppose  that  the  altitudes  of  stars  seen 
at  S  and  S',  either  at  the  same  time  or  different 
times,  are  observed,  and  that  the  observer  has  the 
means  of  determining  the  angle  SPS' ;  also  that 
the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  stars 
are  known.  From  these  data  we  can  find  both  the  latitude  and  the 
local  time,  A  graphic  solution  (upon  an  artificial  globe)  is  indeed 
quite  simple,  and  it  will  throw  light  upon  the  analytic  solution, 
^ith  the  known  polar  distances  of  the  stars  and  the  angle  SPS'j 

Vol.  L— 17 
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let  the  triangle  SPS'  be  constructed.  From  S  tod  8'  aB  poles 
describe  small  circles  whose  radii  (on  the  surface  of  the  sphere) 
are  thef  given  zenith  distances  of  S  and  S' :  these  small  circles  inter- 
sect in  the  zenith  if  of  the  observer,  and,  consequently,  determine 
the  di^ance  PZy  or  the  co-latitude,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hour 
angles  ZPS  and  ZPS'^  from  either  of  which  with  the  star's  right 
ascension  we  deduce  the  local  time.  This  graphic  tolution  showB 
clearly  that  the  problem  has,  in  general,  two  solutions ;  for  the 
small  circles  described  from  S  and  S'  as  poles  intersect  in  two 
pointsy  and  thus  determine  the  zenith  <^  another  observer  who 
at  the  same  instants  of  time  might  have  observed  the  same  alti- 
tudes of  the  same  stars.  The  analytic  solution  will,  therefore, 
also  give  t\;\'0  values  of  the  latitude;  but  in  practice  the  ob- 
server always  has  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  latitude, 
which  generally  suffices  to  distinguish  the  true  value. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  most  general  case. 

(A.)  Two  differmt  stars  observed  at  different  times. — ^Let 

A,  K  ^^  th©  true  mltitndes,  corrected  for  i^efractioo,  Ac., 
r,  3^  r=  the  dock  times  of  observation, 
kTyLT  ^  the  correspoading  correcdoDt  of  the  olock) 
o,  a'  :£i:  the  right  Esc^nslons,  and 
^,  d'  ex  the  declinations  of  the  etans  at  the  times  of  the 

observations  respectively, 
^,  ^  Bz:  the  hoar  angles  of  the  stars  at  the  times  of  the 
observations  respectively, 
;  =  i'  —  ^  =  the  difference  of  the  hour  angles, 
ip  =  the  latitude  of  the  observer : 

then  w^  httve,  if  the  clock  i»  sidereal^ 

t  =  T  +  ^T  ^a 

a  formula  which  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
values  of  aT  and  aF',  but  only  of  their  difference;  that  is,  of 
the  rate  of  the  dock  in  the  interval  between  the  two  obser- 
vations. 

If  A^  clock  is  regulated  to  mean  time,  the  interval  T'  —  3r+ 
aST'  —  aTis  to  be  converted  in^o  a  lid^real  interval  by  add'mg 
tlte  licceleration,  Aft..  49. 

We  httve  n^stt  to  obtain  fofmiilfe  for  determining  f  and  tor  V 
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from  the  data  hy  h'^  8j  b'y  and  L  I  ghall  give  two  general  boIu- 
tjonSy  the  first  of  which  is  the  one  commonly  known. 

First  Solujtion.^^'Let  the  observed  pomts  S  and  S'  be  joined 
by  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  SS'.  In  the  triangle  PSS'  there  are 
given  the  sides  PS =90''  —  S,  PS'  =  90°  —  *',  and  the  angle  SPS' 
=  Xy  from  which  we  find  the  third  side  SS'  =  By  and  the  angle 
PS'S=  Py  by  the  formnte  [%  of  Art  10] 

009  B  ?=x  sin  d'  m  d  +  008  d'  go8  ^  eo0  it 
ein  ^  eNOs  P  :?s  000  d'  isin  ^  -—  /sin  9'  000  ^  <ao9  i 
•m  ^  sin  P  ;}=?  COB  ^  ein  X 

or,  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation, 

m  sin  itf'=  Bin  d 

m  cos ^=B  cos  ^  cos  il 

cos  jB  =  m  cos  (Jf  —  a')  \    (305) 

sin  ^  cos  P  =  m  ein  (Jtf  —  ^') 
sin  ^  sin  P  =  cos  ^  sin  k 

In  the  triangle  ZSS'  there  are  now  known  the  three  fiides 
ZS^W'-kyZS'  =  ^''-^kf,  SS'^By  and  hence  the  angle 
jg»'5  =  Q^  by  the  formula  employed  in  Art  22 : 

^  \  cfts  A'  sin  ^  I 

Now,  putting 

there  are  known  in  the  triangle  PZS'  the  sides  PS'  =  90°  —  ^', 
£»' ;w«0?  ^  A',  And  the  angle  PS'Z^^q,  from  which  the  dde 
PZ=  90°  —  fy  and  the  angle  S'PZ=  Vy  are  found  by  the  fonnoln 

sin  f  =  sin  d*  sin  A'  +  cos  i'  o^  A'  cos  ^ 
cos  f  icos  f  =r:  cos  ^  sin  A' T^  ^in  d'  cos  A'  coa  j^ 
cos  f  sii>  ,t  =  cos^'  Bin  q 

or,  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation, 

n  sin  iV  =  sin  A' 

n  cos  N  =  cos  A'  cos  q 
sin  f  ==  ti<»s  (JVT^  /^')  )  iWT) 

cos  f  cos  f  =  n  sin  {N  —  d') 
cos  f  «in  C  £=  cos  a  .w  q 
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The  formnlee  (805)  and  (SOT)  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  qaadrant 
in  which  the  unknown  quantities  are  to  be  taken.  But  we  may 
take  the  radical  in  (806)  with  either  the  positive  or  the  negative 
sign,  and  i  Q,  therefore,  either  in  the  first  or  fourth  quadrant. 
If  we  take  j^  Q  always  in  the  first  quadrant,  the  values  of  q  will  be 

and  either  value  may  be  used  in  (807) ;  whence  two  values  of  f 
and  t\  That  value  of  y,  however,  which  agrees  best  with  the 
known  approximate  latitude  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  value. 
There  is  also  another  method  of  distinguishing  which  value  of  q 
will  give  the  true  solution ;  for,  if  -4'  and  A  are  the  azimuths  of 
S'  and  S,  we  have  in  the  triangle  ZSS'  the  angle  SZS^  =  A'  —  A, 
and 

sm  Q  ==  sin  (A'  — A) 

^  '^  sin  5 

in  which  cos  A  and  sin  B  are  always  positive.  Hence  Q  is  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  as  -4'  —  J.  is  less  or  greater  than  180*^. 
The  observer  will  generally  be  able  to  decide  this :  the  only  cases 
of  doubt  will  be  those  where  A'  and  A  are  very  nearly  equal  or 
where  A'  —  -4.  is  very  nearly  180°  ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
these  cases  are  very  unfavorable  for  the  determination  of  the 
latitude,  and  are,  therefore,  always  to  be  avoided  in  practice 

If  the  great  circle  SS'  passes  north  of  the  zenith,  we  shall  have 
A'  —  A  negative,  or  greater  than  180° :  hence  we  have  also  this 
criterion :  we  must  take  q=^P —  Q  or  q  =  P+  Q  according  as  the 
great  circle  SS'  passes  south  or  north  of  the  zenith. 

Second  Solution.— Bi&ect  the  arc  SS',  Fig.  25,  in  T;  join  PT 
and  ZT,  and  put 

D  =  the  declination  of  T  =  90**  —  PT^ 
JBr=  the  altitude  of  T=  90*>  —  ZT^ 

T  =  the  hour  angle  of  T  =  ZPT^ 
P  =  the  angle  PTS^ 
Q  =  the  angle  ZTS, 

q  =  the  angle  PTZ. 

We  have  in  the  triangle  PSS'  [Sph.  Trig.  (25)] 

sin*  C  =  sin«  i(,d^  d')  cos* }  A  +  cos* }  (d  +  d')  sin*  i  X 
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or,   adapted  for  logarithmic  computation,  by  iutroducing  an 
auxiliary  angle  J?, 

sin  Csin  E  =  sin  i  {d  —  d')  cos  }  i  )     rSGS'i 

Bin  Coofl  ^  =  cos  i  Id  +  d')  Bin  i  A  I    ^      ^ 

In  the  triangle  SPT  we  have  the  angle  PTS=  P,  and  there- 
fore in  the  triangle  S'PTwe  have  the  angle  PTS'  =  180°  —  P, 
the  cosine  of  which  will  be  =  —  cos  P:  hence,  from  these 
triangles  we  have  the  equations 


whence 


sin  i)  cos  (7  +  cos  D  sin  C  cos  P  =  sin  d 
sin  D  cos  C  —  cos  D  sin  C  cos  P  =  sin  d' 


'    2  sin  D  cos  C  =  sin  <J  +  sin  d' 
2  cos  D  sin  C  cos  P  =  sin  d  —  sin  d' 

.     ^       sin  }  (^  +  ^')  cos  i  (a  —  d') 
gin  D  = 1^ — ' ^ --^ ' 

cos  C 


„       cos  i(d  +  d')  sin  i  (<J  —  ^0 

CObP  =  lA_L ^ LA_ :^ 

COS  D  Bin  c7 


(809) 


which  determine  D  and  P  after  Chas  been  found  from  (808). 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  we  derive  from  the  triangles 
ZTS  and  ZTS'  the  equations 


„      sin  Hh  +  A')  cos  J  (A  —  V) 

sin-ff  =• =-i^ — ■ — - — --=-^' ^ 

cos  C 


COB  H  sin  C 


.    (810) 


Then  in  the  triangle  PTZwe  have  the  angle  PTZ,  by  the 
formula 

q^P-Q 

and  hence  the  equations 

sin  ^  =  sin  2>  sin  JJ  +  cos  2>  cos  JGTcos  q 
cos  s^  cos  r  =  COB  2)  sin  JJ  —  sin  i>  cos  JJ  cos  q 
cos  f  sin  r  ==  cos  JET  sin  q 
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To  adapt  tliese  for  logarithmic  oompUtation,  let)9  find  j  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  conditions* 


eo0  i?  sin  /^  3i=  cdn  ^  COB  ; 
^o8  fico^Y~  8*n  ^  \   (811) 

sin  p  =  cos  H  sin  q 


} 


then  {p  and  r  are  found  by  the  equations 


sin  ^  =  COB  fi  sin  (2)  -f-  ;^) 
cos  f  cos  T  =  cos  /?  cos  (2>  +  y)  y    (813) 

cos  f>  sin  r  =  sin  fi 


} 


To  find  the  hour  angles  i  and  t\  let 

then,  since  J  >i  =  J  (<'—  <)>  ^®  have 

^    iX  +  x  =  T  —t  =  ihe  angle  TPS, 
};  —  a;  =  f— T  =  the  angle  TPS% 

and  from  the  triangles  PTS  and  PTS'  we  have 

sin  (jX-^  x) sin  P  sin  (j  X^x) sin  P 

sin  C  cos  d  sin  (7  cos  S' 

whence 

iin  (t  1^  +  ^)  ^  BJ'^  (t  A  -^  or) cos  ^^-*  cos  a 

sin  (}  ^  +  x)  +  sin  (1  A  —  a?)       oob4'  ^  coel 

and,  consequently, 

tan  X  =  tan  K'  +  ^')  tan  }  (^  —  a')  tan  J  il  (313) 

fience^  finally, 

f=r-x+JA  }     ^^*^> 

As  ill  the  Arst  solution,  the  V^lue  of  q  will  becotne  =  i>+  Q 
when  the  arc  joining  the  observed  places  of  the  stars  passed  north 
of  the  zenith. 

Example.— 1856  March  5,  in  the  assumed  Li^titude  89"^  17'  K 
and  Longitude  5*  6**  86*  "W.,  suppose  the  following  altitudes 

*  The  equaiieiM  (811 )  mh  always  be  aatisfiefi^  suiee  the  aum  af  thair  squares  gWes 
the  identical  equation  1=1. 
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(alreadj  corrected  for  refraction)  to  have  been  obtained;  the 
time  being  noted  by  a  moan  solar  chronometer  whose  daily  rate 
was  10'.32  losing.  The  star  Arcturm  was  not  f^r  from  tlie  primf 
vertical  east  of  the  meridian ;  Spica  was  near  the  meridian. 

ArcturMSj  h  =       18^    6'  80"  Chronometer  T  =    9*  40*  24*.8 

Spica,       A'  :=      40     4  4«  <*      .     T'  =  14  38   16.7 

T'^T^   4  57   51.9 
«  5=  +  19*^  65'  44".6  Com  for  r^te      ^        +2 .1 

a'  5=  ^  10    84  39  .5  Bed.  to  sid.  time  =        +48.9 

Sid.  interval         =    4  58  42.9 
•  =       14*    9-  6'.79  a --a'  =    0  51   29.1 

»'«       18    17  87.72  X  :^   6  60  12.0 

=  87'*  83'    0". 

According  to  onr^r5<  solution^  we  obt^iny 

by  (805),  B  =  91'*  15'  52''.5        P  =  69*  57'  54".7 

and,  by  (806),  Q  «;  64    51  24  A 

whence  9  t»    5      6  29  .9 

Then,  by  (807),  we  find 

f  =  89<>17'20"       <'  =  5^3'0"«=  0*20«12i. 

•'  =  13  17   37  .72 


Sidsreal  time  of  the  observation  of  8pioa  ^  18  37   49 .72 
Sidereal  time  at  mean  Greenwich  noon    ^^  22  58  89 .88 


14  44     9 .89 

jicceleration  fiMP  14*  44*  9^.89  =^ -^    8  24.85 

<<  langitnde      ^^^        50.88 

Mean  time  of  the  observation  of  Spica      =  14  40  54 .81 

Chronometer  correction  at  that  time,  a  7"  =  +     2»  88».l  1 

According  to  the  second  soluiion^  we  prepare  the  quantities 

ii=48'»46'30"     J((J-f  a')=;=  40  45'32".6    J(A  +  A')=^     29<»    5' 36"^ 
l(a— ^')  =  16  10  12.1    }(A— A')=— 10   59    6.5 

with  which  we  find,  by  (808),  (809),  and  (810), 

log  tan  JE  =  9.487854  D=        6^  34'  32".0 

log  sin  C  =  9.854225  P^      68    27  22  .2 

log  cos  C  =  9.844689  Q  =     108    85  12  .1 

log  sin  H=  9.834176  j  =  —  40      7  49  .9 
log  cos  if  ^9,863785 
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(The  auxiliaries  C and  ^ are  not  themselves  required:  we  take 
their  cosines  from  the  table,  employing  the  sines  as  arguments.) 
We  now  find,  by  (811),  (812),  (818),  and  (814), 

log  sin  fi  =  n9.673029 
Iogco8i9=    9.945532 

r  =  ^^  18'    4".0 
D  +  r  =  ^^    52  86  .0 
^  =  89    17  20  . 


agreeing  precisely  with  the  results  of  the. first  solution. 

179.  In  the  observation  of  lunar  distances,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  a  star  are  observed  at 
the  same  instant  with  the  distance  of  the  objects.  The  ob- 
served distance  is  reduced  to  the  true  geocentric  distance,  which 
is  the  arc  £  o£  the  ahovejirst  sdutioriy  or  2  (7  of  the  second.  The 
observation  of  a  lunar  distance  with  the  altitudes  of  the  objects 
furnishes,  therefore,  the  data  for  finduig  the  latitude,  the  local 
time,  and  the  longitude. 

180.  (B.)  A  fxed  star  observed  at  two  different  times, — ^In  this  case 
the  declination  is  the  same  at  both  observations,  and  the  general 
formulie  of  the  preceding  articles  take  much  more  simple  forms. 
The  hour  angle  i  is  in  this  case  merely  the  elapsed  sidereal  time 
between  the  observations,  the  formula  (804),  since  a  =  a', 
becoming  here 

i  =  (r  —  T)  +  (aT'—  aT)  (815) 

Putting  *'  for  d  in  (808)  and  (809),  we  find  jE?  =  0,  cos  P=  0, 
P=  90®;  and  C  and  D  are  found  by  the  equations 

sin  C  =  cos  d  sin  }  i,       sin  D  = (816) 

cosC 

Since  we  have  j  =  P—  §  =  90®  —  $,  the  last  two  equations  of 

(811)  give 

Bin  fi  z=  cos  H  cos  Q,       cos  y  =  sin  if  see  /9 
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which,  by  (810),  become* 


.     ^       cos  J  (A  +  A')  sin  J  (A  —  A') 

8m  /9  = L1_L — i LI L 

sin  C 


Bin  }  (A  +  A')  cos  }  (A  —  A') 


(817) 


cos  /S  cos  0 
Then  f  and  r  are  found  by  (812),  or  rather  by  the  following : 

sin  ^  =  COS  ^  sin  (J)  +  x) 

tani?  sin^  \    (818) 

tan  T  = or  sm  t  = * 

COS  (2)  +  ;')  cosv» 

The  honr  angles  at  the  two  observations  are 

Here  y^  being  determined  by  its  cosine,  may  be  either  a  posi- 
tive or  a  negative  angle,  and  we  obtain  two  values  of  the  latitude 
by  taking  either  D-^-y  ox  D  —  ym  (818).  The  first  value  wilt 
be  taken  when  the  great  circle  joining  the  two  positions  of  the 
star  passes  north  of  the  zenith ;  tiie  second,  when  it  passes  south 
of  the  zenith. 

The  solution  may  be  slightly  varied  by  finding  D  by  the 
formula 

tani)  =  -^?^5^  (820) 

cos  1  >l  ^       ^ 

obtained  directly  from  the  triangle  PTS  (Fig.  25),  which  is  right- 
angled  at  Twhen  the  declinations  are  equal.  We  can  then  dis- 
pense with  C  by  writing  the  formulie  (817)  as  follows : 

g.  jj  ^  ^  cost(^  +  ^^)Bini(A-AO 
cos  ^  sin  i  >l 

\    (321) 
_  sin  i  (A  +  A^)  cos  \  {h  —  AQ  sin  D 

cos  /9  sin  ^ 

*T]ie  formuln  (816),  (316),  snd  (317)  are  essentially  the  same' as  those  first 
(iTen  for  this  oase  bj  M.  Caillet  in  his  Manuel  du  Navigatewr^  Nantes,  1818. 
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181.  (C.)  The  sun  observed  at  two  different  times^-^Jn  this  case 
the  hour  angle  i  is  the  elapsed  apparent  solar  time.  If  then  the 
times  T  and  T'  are  observed  by  a  mean  solar  chronometer,  and 
the  eqmation  of  time  at  the  two  observations  is  e  and  e'  (positive 
whest  additive  to  apparent  time),  we  have 

^  =  (T'—  T)  +  (aT'—  aT)  ^  (e'—e)  (822) 

Taking  then  the  declinations  d  and  d'  for  the  two  times  of  obsec- 
vation,  we  can  proceed  by  the  general  methods  of  Art  178. 

But,  as  the  declinations  differ  very  little,  we  can  assume  their 
mean — Le.  the  declination  at  the  middle  instant  between  the 
observations — as  a  constant  declination,  and  compute  at  least  an 
approximate  value  of  the  latitude  by  the  simple  formulae  for  a 
fixed  star  in  the  preceding  article.  We  can,  however,  readily 
correct  the  resulting  latitude  for  the  error  of  this  assumption. 
To  obtain  the  correction,  we  recur  to  the  rigorous  formulse  of  our 
second  solution  in  Art.  178.  The  change  of  the  sun's  declination 
being  never  greater  than  1'  per  hour,  we  may  put  cos  J  (*  —  ^') 
=  1.  Making  this  substitution  in  (808)  and  (309),  and  putting  8 
for  J  (*  +  d')  so  that  8  will  signify  the  mean  of  the  declinationet 
and  A^  for  J  (8'  —  8)  so  that  a^  will  signify  one-half  the  increase 
of  the  sun's  declination  from  the  first  to  the  second  obBervation 
(positive  when  the  sun  is  moving  northward),  we  ahall  have 

.      A^  =  -.  J  (^  ^  a') 
sin  Ad 


tan  JP  B3  —  ■ 


cosd  tao  i  i 


But  A^  diminishes  with  Xy  so  that  JE  always  remains  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  order  as  Ad ;  and  hence  we  may  ako  put 
cos  E=l.    Thus  the  second  equation  of  (308)  gives 

sin  C  =  cos  d  sin  iX 

and  the  first  of  (309) 

.    -.       sin  d 
sm  D  = — 

cos  C 

which  are  the  same  as  (316),  as  given  for  the  case  where  the 
declination*  is  absolutely  invariable.  Hence  no  sensible  error  is 
produced  in  the  values  of  C  and  jD  by  the  use  of  the  mean  de- 
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cUoation.    But  hy  the  second  equatlou  of  (809)  P  will  no  longer 
be  exactly  90° :  if  then  we  put 

we  have,  by  that  equation, 

cos  d  sin  ^8  sin  A^ 


sin  aP  = 


cos  D  sin  C      cos  D  sin  M 
or  simply 

cos  i>  sin  i  i 

Then,  since  j  =  P—  §,  we  have 

f  =^  90<>  -  Q  +  aP 

The  rigorous  formula  for  the  latitude  is 

sin  ^  =  sin  D  sin  JST  -f  cos  D  cos  J?  cos  ; 

in  which  when  we  use  the  mean  declination  we  take  q  ~  90^  — 
Q:  therefore,  to  find  the  correction  of  f  corresponding  to  a  cor- 
rection of  g  ==  aP,  we  have  by  differentiating  this  equation,  D 
and  H  being  invariable, 

cosf  .A^  =  —  cos  D  cos  JQTsin  j.aP 

A^  cos  jET  cos  Q 

~  sinM 

We  have  found  in  the  preceding  article  sin  ^  =  cos  H  oob  Q; 
and  hence 

.^,» tl^  .(328) 

COS  ^  Bini  X 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  therefore,  we  compute  the  approximate 
latitude  ^  by  the  formulae  (816),  (817),  and  (818),  employing  for  d 
the  mean  declination.  We  then  find  a^  by  (828)  (which  in- 
volves very  little  additional  labor,  since  the  logarithms  of  sin  ^ 
and  sin  ^i  have  already  occurred  in  the  previous  computation), 
and  then  we  have  the  true  latitude 

y  =  f  +  A^ 

If  we  wish  also  to  correct  the  hour  angle  r  found  by  this 
method,  we  have,  from  the  second  equation  of  (47)  applied  to 
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the  triangle  PTZ  (taking  b  and  e  to  denote  the  sides  PT  and 
Z  T^  which  are  here  constant), 

cos  H  cos  A 


At  = 


aP 


cos  f 


in  which  A  is  the  azimuth  of  the  point  71  But  we  have  in  the 
triangle  PTZ 

cos  H  cos  A  =  sin  f  cos  D  cos  t  —  cos  ^  sin  i> 
Suhstituting  this  and  the  value  of  aP,  we  have 

At  = (tan  w  cos  T  —  tan  D) 

sinH  ^  -^ 

andy  substituting  the  value  of  tan  D  (820), 

A^    /  ^  tan  a  \ 

At  == I  tan  ^  cos  t I 

sin  i  A  \  cos  i  il  / 

When  this  correction  is  added  to  r,  we  have  the  value  that  would 
be  found  by  the  rigorous  formula,  and  wo  have  then  to  apply 
also  the  correction  x  according  to  (814).  In  the  present  case  we 
have,  by  (818), 

x  =  —  A^  tan  d  tan  1  k 

and  the  complete  formulsB  for  the  hour  angles  t  and  V  become 

t=T  +  AT  X  \X 

f  =  T  +  AT  —  a:+iil 
Putting 

y  =  AT  —  a: 

we  find,  by  substituting  the  above  values  of  Ar  and  x^ 

y  =  A^.(^""^^^^^^igB±\  (824) 

*  \    sinl>l  tanU/ 


and  then  we  have 


t  =T  +  y-U 
<'=T  +  y  +  U 


I    (826) 


The  corrections  a^  and  y  are  computed  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy with  four-place  logarithms,  and,  therefore,  add  but  little  to 
the  labor  of  the  computation.  Nevertheless,  when  both  latitude 
and  time  are  required  with  the  greatest  precision,  it  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  compute  by  the  rigorous  formulsB. 
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Example,— 1856  March  10,  in  Lat  24°  K,  Long.  80°  W., 
suppose  we  obtain  two  altitudes  of  the  sun  as  follows,  all  correc- 
tions being  applied :  find  the  latitude. 


At  app.  time     0»  30-  h    =  61*^  11'  38".3   (^ )  =  —  3°  51'  52".8 

•       **               4  80  A'  =  18    46  35  .8  (3')= --3    47  57  .4 

iX=     2*    0-  i(h  +  h')  =  S9    59     7  .1      a=— 3    49  55  .1 

=  30*>   0'  J(A  — A')  =  21    12  31  .8   Aa=      +     1' 57".7 

The  following  is  the  form  of  computation  by  the  formulae 
(816),  (817),  and  (818),  employed  by  Bowditch  in  his  Practical 
Navigator^  the  reciprocals  of  the  equations  (316)  and  of  the 
second  of  (817)  being  used  to  avoid  taking  arithmetical  comple- 
ments. This  form  is  convenient  when  the  tables  give  the  secants 
and  cosecants,  as  is  usual  in  nautical  works. 


I  }  \  0.801080 

\  6  0.000972 ooseo  iil.l75024 

C  0.802002     cos     9.987854 eos       9.987864 

cos  J  (A  +  V)  9.884847     coseo  0.192065      />  =  —  4®  25'  21".8  cosee  nl.  11 2878 
Bin  }  (A  ~  A')  9.568428     see     0.080469 

sin/)  9.744777     oos     9.919829 cos       9.91(9829 

seo     0.080207       y=      88    45  88  .0 

D  +  y=z      29    20  16  .7  sin        9.690161 

^  =       24<>    2'  28".2  sin        9.609990 

If  the  approximate  latitude  had  not  been  given,  we  might  also 
have  taken  D  —  y-  =  —  88°  10'  59".8,  and  then  we  should  have 
had 

coB/9    9.919829 

sin  (D  —  r)  n9.79in8 

^  =  —  30«  55'  44".3         sin  <p  "ni  71  )942 

To  correct  the  first  value  of  the  latitude  for  the  change  of 
declination,  we  have,  by  (828), 

log  aJ  2.0708 
sin  ^  9.7448 
cosec  }  X  0.3010 
8ecf»  0.0394 
A^  =:  —  148".2    log  Af»    n2.1560 

and  hence  the  true  latitude  is 

f/  ==  24*  2'  28".2  —  2'  23".2  =  24<>  V  0" 
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which  agrees  exactly  with  the  Talue  compated  by  the  rigorouB 
formuice. 

The  approximate  time  is  found  by  the  last  equation  of  (818) 
with  but  one  new  logarithm :  we  have 

sin  /9  9.744777 

coflfT  9.900596 

T  =  87^  28'  23"  sin  t  9.784181 

By  (824)  and  (825),  we  find 

log  A^      2.0708  log  A^  2.0708 

CO0OC  }  X  0.8010  cot  }  ;i  0.2886 

tan  f        9.6494  tan  d  n8.8259 

COST         9.8996       ~13".7  nl.l853 
+  88".3         1.9208 

y=  +  83".3  —  (—  13".7)  =  +  97' 

T  +  y  =  37^  SO'  0"  =  2*  80-  0* 

t^   O^SO-O*         <'=4*80«0- 

>vhich  are  perfectly  exact. 

182.  (D.)  Tioo  equal  altitudes  of  the  same  star^  or  of  the  stm. — ^Thig 
case  is  a  very  useful  one  in  practice  with  the  sextant  when  equal 
altitudes  have  been  taken  for  determining  the  time  by  the  method 
of  Art.  140.  By  putting  A'  =  A  in  the  formulsB  (817),  we  find 
sin  fi  ^  0,  cos  ^  =  1,  and  hence  (818)  gives  sin  f  =  Bin{Z)+  y),  or 
y=D  +  Y.    We  have,  therefore,  for  this  case,  by  (820)  and  (821), 

-^        tan  d  sin  A  sin  D  \ 

tanDss: eosj'x= j 

cosi^  sin  a  [    ^32g) 

^=D±r ,  ) 

which  is  the  method  of  Art  164  applied  M  prtiposed  in  Art  196. 
We  give  y  the  double  sign,  and  obtain  two  values  of  the  latitude, 
for  the  reasons  aliveady  stated. 

The  time  will  be  most  conveniently  found  by  Art  140.  The 
method  there  given  is,  however,  embraced  in  the  solution  of  the 
present  problem,  Por,  since. we  here  have  8in^  =  0,  we  also 
have  r  ==  0,  and  the  hour  angles  given  by  (825)  become 

t  =y-i;i 
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the  mean  of  which  gives 

that  is,  —  y  18  the  correction  of  the  mean  of  the  times  of  obser- 
vation to  obtain  the  time  of  apparent  noon  =  0*.  This  correction 
was  denoted  in  Art  140  by  a  7)^;  and  since  cos  r  =  0,  the  formula 
(324)  gives,  when  divided  by  15  to  reduce  it  to  seconds  of  time, 

,p  A*  tan  f         A^  tan  $ 

^    •  ■"  ""  16  sin  1^        16  taoTT 

which  is  identical  with  (262).   Thus  it  appears  that  (262)  is  but  a 
particular  case  of  the  formula  (824),  which  I  suppose  to  be  new. 
The  latitude  found  by  (826)  wili  require  no  correction,  since 
sin  ^  =  0,  and  thei*efore  Ap  =  0. 

Nom.-^Tke  pfMeding  soliitionB  of  4ke  probtcm  of  iniang  the  Utitvde  wnd 
tiB«  bj  two  aliitoioi  lesre  noibiai^  to  be  desive^  oa  thB  Moro  of  eomplat^naM  and 
••curacy ;  but  some  brief  approximfttiTe  methods,  used  onlj  by  uaTigaton,  will  be 
treated  of  among  the  metbods  of  finding  the  latitude  at  sea,  and  in  Chapter  VIII. 

188.  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  effect  of  errors  in  the  data  upon 
the  latitude  and  time  determined  by  two  altitudes,  and  hence 
also  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  accuracy. 

Errors  of  dlStude, — Since  the  hour  angles  i  and  i^  are  connected 
by  the  relation  f  =  t  +  X^  the  errors  of  altitude  produce  the  same 
errors  in  both ;  for,  I  being  correct,  we  have  dt'  —  di;  and  for 
either  of  these  we  may  also  ^ut  rfr,  »ince  we  have,  in  the  second 
general  solution  of  Art.  178,  r  — ar  =  }(^  +  f),  an^  x  is  not 
affected  by  errors  of  altitude.  Now,  we  havethe  general  relations 

sin  A  =  rin  s?  BTD  d  -f  cos  f  008  J  cos  t  1  rftVT\ 

sin  A'  =  »Jn  ^  sin  ^'  +  cos  f  cos  a'cos  t'  f  ^    ^ 

which,  by  differentiation  relatively  to  A,  f ,  and  (,  give  [see 
equations  (51)] 

ih  £= — eoBAdf  —  COS<p^A<fr 
dV  =s  —  COB  A'd^  —  cos  s'  sin  A^dr 

in  which  A  and  A'  denote  the  azimuths  of  the  two  tltaia^  or  of 
the  aame  vtar  at  the  tw^  obtervations. 
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Eliminating  dr  and  df  succeesively,  we  find 

d^  = sin^-        ^  sin  A  , 

^  Bin  (ii'  —  il)       ^  Bin  (A'  --  A) 

,  COS  A'  ,-  COB  il  ... 

COB  fdr  =       -: '  dh : ah' 

^  Bin  (il'  —  A)  Bin  (A'  —  A) 


(3287 


These  equations  show  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of  error? 
of  altitude  as  much  as  possible,  we  must  make  sin  {A'  —  -4)  a£* 
great  as  possible,  and  hence  A'  —  A,  the  difference  of  the  azi* 
muths,  should  be  as  nearly  90^  as  possible. 
If  we  suppose  -4'  —  J.  =  90®,  we  have 

<f f  =  —  sin  A' dh  +  siniidA' 
cos  f  (2r  =       cosA'dh  —  cosiid^' 

and,  under  the  same  supposition,  if  one  of  the  altitudes  is  near 
the  meridian  the  other  will  be  near  the  prime  vertical.  If,  then, 
the  altitude  h  is  near  the  meridian,  sin  A  will  be  small  while 
sin  A'  is  nearly  unity,  and  the  error  d<p  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  term  sin  A'dh.  At  the  same  time,  cos  A  will  be  nearly  unity 
and  cos  A^  small,  so  that  the  error  rfr  will  depend  chiefly  on  the 
term  cos  A  dh\  Hence  the  accuracy  of  the  resulting  latitude  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  altitude  near  the  meridian ;  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  time  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  altitude  near 
the  prime  vertical. 

If  the  observations  are  taken  ugon  the  same  star  observed  at 
equal  distances  from  the  meridian,  we  have  J.'  =  —  ^,  and  the 
general  expressions  (828)  become 


df  = 
COB  ^dt  = 


dh  +  dh' 
2  COB  A 

dh  —  dh' 
2  Bin  A 


The  most  favorable  condition  for  determining  both  latitude 
and  time  from  equal  altitudes  is  sin  A  =  cos  -4,  or  ^  =  45°. 

Errors  in  the  observed  clock  times. — An  error  in  the  observed 
time  may  be  resolved  into  an  error  of  altitude ;  for  if  We  say  that 
dr  is  the  error  of   T  at  the  observation  of  the  altitude  A.  it 
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amonntB  to  wyiBg  either  that  the  time  jT^-^^jTcorrespcrndfi  to 
the  altitude  A,  or  that  jT  corresponds  to  the  altitude  h-\-dh^dh 
being  the  increase  of  altitude  in  the  interval  dT.  We  may, 
therefore,  consider  the  time  T  as  correctly  observed  while  Jl  is  im 
error  by  the  quantity  —  dh.  Conversely,  we  may  assume  that 
the  altitudes  are  correct  while  the  times  are  erroneous.  The 
discussion  of  the  errors  under  the  latter  form,  while  it  'can  lead 
to  no  new  results,  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  interesting.  We 
have^  from  the  formula  (<804), 

dl  =  dT'--'dT 

The  general  equations  (S27),  upon  the  enppoaition  that  h  and  A^ 
are  teomect,  give 

Qt=z  —  008  Ad^  —  cos  f  mi  AdJt 

0  =s  —  cos  A'df  —  QO%  ^^  A'  (dt  -\-  dX)  * 

where  we  putrf^  +  dl  for  di'^  since  V  =  i  +  X.    Eliminating  eft,  w^ 

find 

cc^sin^-siu^^ 

sin  {A'  —  A) 


Eliminating  dtp^ 
and  fiimUarly 


«in<^'-^) 

,  -  film  ^  cot  A'   ,, 

dr  = M 

ukiiA'—A) 


But  we  have  from  the  formula  r  —  a:  =  J  (<  +  /') 

dT=i  (dt  +  dV) 
and  hence 

^_sin(^-  +  A)     ij. 

sin(^'-^)      2       •  ^      \ 

If  we  denote  the  cloclc  correction  -at  the  time  T  by  #,  we  shall 
have 

1^  =  t  +  •  —  T 
and 

d»  =  dt'^dT 
Vol.  L—IS 
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or,  if  we  deduce  (?  from  the  second  observation,  the  rate  being 
supposed  correct, 

d^  =  dV  ^  dT 
The  mean  is 

d^r=:dT—\{dT+dT'^ 

Substituting  the  value  of  dx  and  also  dk  =  dT'  —  dTy  we  find, 

after  reduction, 

sin^cosA-^^^sin^-cos^^y, 
sin(il'  — A)  sin  (A'  — A)  ^      ^ 

The  conclusions  above  obtained  as  to  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  accurate  determination  of  either  the  latitude  or  the  time  are, 
evidently,  confirmed  by  the  equations  (829)  and  (331).  Li  addi- 
tion, we  may  observe  that  \i  dT'  =  dTy  we  have  df  =^0  and 
d&  =  dT:  a  constant  error  in  noting  the  clock  time  produces  no 
error  in  the  latitude,,  but  aftects  the  clock  correction  by  its  whole 
amount 

Errors  of  declination. — These  errors  may  also  be  resolved  into 
errors  of  altitude.  By  diff'erentiating  the  equations  (327)  rela- 
tively to  h  and  dj  we  find 

dk  =  cos  qdd,       dh!  =^  cos  ^dH' 

in  which  q  and  q'  are  the  parallactic  angles  at  the  two  observa- 
tions respectively.  If  these  values  are  substituted  in  (328),  the 
resulting  values  of  dtp  and  rfr  will  be  the  corrections  requited  in 
the  latitude  and  hour  angle  for  the  errors  dd  and  d8'  ;*  and,  de- 
noting these  corrections  by  Af  and  at,  we  have 


sin^'cosgr    .^  .    sin -4  cos  a'    ... 

^Q  =z ^  dd  A =^  dd' 

^  sin  (A'  —  il)       ^  sin  (A'  —  A) 

cos  A'  cos  flf    -.        cos  ii  cos  0^   ,., 

cos  f  AT  = ; 7-  dd : — -— ^-  dd' 

^  sin  (ii'  —  A)  sin  (A'  —  A) 


(882) 


If  the  observation  h  is  on  the  meridian,  and  A'  on  the  prime 
vertical,  we  have  Af  =  —  rfd ;  and  in  the  same  case  we  have,  by 

*  The  error  of  a  qusntit  j  and  the  oorreotion  for  this  error  are  too  frequently  con- 
founded. They  are  numericallj  equal,  but  haTe  opposite  signs.  If  a  should  be 
4  —  X,  it  is  too  great  by  x;  its  error  is  +  x;  but  the  oorreotion  to  reduce  it  t«  its 
true  Talue  is  —  x. 
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(328),  df  =  +  dhy  and  the  total  correction  of  the  latitude 
=  ctt  —  ddj  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  meridian  observation 
were  the  only  one.  Hence  there  is  no  advantage  in  combining 
an  observation  on  the  meridian  with  another  remote  from  it,  m 
the  determination  of  latitude:  a  simple  meridian  observation, 
or,  still  better,  a  series  of  circummeridian  observations,  is  always 
preferable  if  the  time  is  approximately  known. 

When  the  sun  is  observed  and  the  mean  declination  is  em- 
ployed, putting  A*  =  J  (d'  —  3)y  we  have  dd  =  a^,  dd^  =  —  a^, 
and,  by  (882), 

sin  A'  cos  q  -{-s\nA  cos  q'       . 
sin  (A'— A) 
which,  by  substituting 

.     ,,       sinrfcosd         .     .       sinacosd  , 

sm  A'  =  — ^ sm  A  = ^ 

cos  f  cos  f 


becomes 


^^  =  _^-«:L(^±i)f2^.^,  (833) 

sm  (^A'  —  A)  cos  fp 


This  is  but  another  expression  of  the  correction  (828). 

If,  when  the  sun  is  observed,  instead  of  employing  the  mean 
declination  we  employ  the  declination  belonging  to  the  greater 
altitude,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  A,  we  shall  have  dd  =  0, 
cW  =  —  2  a3  ;  and,  denoting  the  correction  of  the  latitude  in 
this  case  by  A^y  ^^  have,  by  (832), 

,  2  sin  ^  cos  q'       J.  2  sin  q  cos  q'  cos  d 

A  ^  =  — •  Ao  =  ^— •  Ao 

sin  (A'  —  A)  sin  (-4'  —  A)  cos  ^ 

Under  what  conditions  will  a'^  be  numerically  less  than  Af  ? 

First.  If  both  observations  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
meridian,  the  condition  a'^  <  a^  gives 

2  sin  q  cos  q'  <  sin  (g'  +  q) 
or 

2  sin  q  oos  q'  <^s\n^  cos  q  +  cos  q*  sin  q 
whence 

tan  q  <  tan  ^ 

which  condition  is  always  satisfied  when  h  is  the  greater  altitude. 
Seeondly.  If  the  observations  are  on  different  sides  of  the 
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meridifein,  q  atid  q'  will  hare  opposite  iigfis,  and  we  shall  have, 
numericaliy,  siti  {q'  —  q)  iTistead  of  sin  (y'  +  5)*  The  condition 
A'f  <  Af),  then,  requires  that 

2  sing  cos  f'  <  sin  ^  cos  y -—  cos  j^  sin  f 
or 

tan  q<^  l  tan  ^ 

Therefore  Af'^U  be  greatet*  than  Af  mltf  when  ttie  observa- 
tions are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian  and  tan  ^  >  |  tan  q\ 
In  cases  where  an  approximate  result  suffices,  as  at  sea,  and  the 
correction  Ay  is  omitted  to  save  computation,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  employ  the  declination  at  the  greater  altitude,  except  in  the 
single  case  just  mentioned.*  But  to  distinguish  this  vase  wit^ 
accuracy  we  should  have  to  compute  the  angles  q  and  y' ;  and 
therefore  an  approximate  criterion  must  suffice.  Since  the 
parallactic  angles  increase  with  the  hotit  angles,  we  may  substi- 
tute for  the  condition  tan  9  >  i  tan  q'  the  more  simple  one 
t>  it',  which  gives 

^     2 
^>r  {t  and  t^  being  only  the  nmmerical  values  of  the  )io<ir  angles) 

t>r 

Hetirce  tcie  derive  this  very  simple  practical  mle :  employ  (he  sun's 
declination  at  the  greater  altitude,  except  token  the  time  of  this  altitude 
is  farther  from  noon  than  the  middle  time^  in  which  case  emphy  the 
mean  difcUnaiion. 

The  greatest  error  committed  under  this  rule  is  (nearly)  the 
value  of  Af  in  (323),  when  r  =  /.  But  since  in  this  case  it  c=  t'^ 
and  /  +  ?'  =  >!,  we  have  r  =  J  >l,  and  therefore  sin  ^  =  cos  ip  sin  r 
=  cos  f  sin  \  X.  TThis  rediKses  (323)  to  Af  =  —  J  a^  sec  J  L 
Since  X  will  seldom  exceed  6*,  a^  will  not  exceed  8',  and  the 
maximum  en'or  will  not  exceed  1'.6.  In  most  eases  the  error 
will  be  under  1',  a  degree  of  approximation  usually  quite  suffi- 
cient at  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  oomptitatioii  of  the  correction 
A^  by  our  formula  (823)  is  so  simple  that  the  careful  navigsftor 
_ — . — . — . __ —  *         ■* — '  I  1 1. 1.  .         I  ^.  I 

*  BowDiTCii  nnd  narigators  generally  employ  in  all  eases  the  nean  declinalion ; 
but  yiie  fttyote  discrussion  ptores  tliHt,  if  tli'e  cases  aii»  not  to  1m  distinguislied,  it  will 
\^  bett«r  klwayft  t6  «M|iii^  %e  Aeoltealioii  WL  Hkt  gfettlitff  iiKftttil^. 
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wUl  prefer  to  empk>y  the  meiui  deelination  and  to  obtain  the 
exact  result  by  applying  this  correction  in  all  cases. 

SIXTH    METHOD.-— BY  TWO  ALTITUDES    OF    THE    SAME    OR   DIFFERENT 
STARS,  WITH   THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  THEIR   AZIMUT|IS, 

184.  Instead  of  noting  the  times  corresponding  to  the  observed 
ftltitudes,  we  may  observe  the  azimuths,  both  altitude  and  azi- 
muth being .  obtained  at  once  by  the  Altitude  and  Azimuth 
Instrument  or  the  Universal  lustrumeut.  The  instrument  gives 
the  difference  of  azimuths  =  L  The  computation  of  the  latitude 
and  the  absolute,  azimuth  A  of  one  of  the  stai*s  may  then  be 
performed  by  the  formulfe  of  the  preceding  method,  only  inter- 
ehanging  altitudes  and  deeUnationa  and  pntting  180^  —  A  for  /. 
When  A  has  been  found,  w^e  may  also  find  i  by  the  usual  methods. 

8BVEKTH    MET0OP.-^BY  TWO    DIFFERENT    STARS    OBSERVED  AT    THS 
SAME  ALTITUDE  WHEK  THE  TIME  IS  GIVEN. 

186.  By  this  method  the  latitude  is  found  from  the  declinations 
of  the  two  stars  and  their  hoqr  angles  deduced  from  the  times 
of  observation,  without  employing  the  altitude  Uself^  so  that  the  result 
is  free  from  constant  errors  (of  graduation^  4cc«)  of  the  instrument 
with  which  the  altitude  is  observed.    Let 

6,  8'  =  the  sidereal  times  of  the  observations, 
d,  •'   =^  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars, 
a,  d'  =  the  declinations  "  " 

iy  f    c^  the  hour  angles  "  *• 

h    =  the  altitude  of  either  star, 

^    z=  the  latitude ; 

then,  the  hour  angles  being  found  by  the  equations 

we  have 

•in  A  xzs  sin  ^  sin  $  -f  cos  ^  eos  4  ces  t 
•in  A  33  sin  f  sin  i'  +  cos  ^  eos  d'  cos  t 

From  the  difference  of  these  we  deduce 

tan  f  (sin  d'  —  sin  S)  =  cos  ^  cos  f  —  cos  J'  cos  t 

=  ^  (eoe  a  —  cos  ^')  (cos  t  +  cos  O 

4-  \  (cos  a  +  cos  9')  (cos  t  —  QOB  f) 
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and,  by  resolving  the  quantities  in  parentheses  into  their  factors, 

tan  f  =  tan  1  (9'  +  9)cosi(f  +  t)  cos  i(f  —  t) 
+  cot  i  {d'  —  a)  sin  i(f  +  t)  Bin  i(f  —  t) 


If  now  we  put 

m  sin  iV=  sin  J  (f  — -  0  cot  i  (<J'  —  «) 
m  cos  Jlf  =  cos  1  (f  —  f)  tan  }  (^'  +  d) 
we  hare 

tan  f  =  wi  cos  [J  («'  +  f)  —  Jf]  (835) 


I  (334) 


The  equations  (884)  determine  m  and  iftf,  and  then  the  latitude  is 
found  by  (335)  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  conditions  which  must  govern 
tlie  selection  of  the  stars  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  to  be 
observed.  For  this  purpose  we  differentiate  the  above  expres- 
sions for  sin  h  relatively  to  y  and  L  The  error  in  the  hour  angles 
is  composed  of  the  error  of  observation  and  the  error  of  the  clock 
correction.     If  we  put 

T,  T'  =  the  observed  (sidereal)  clock  time, 
A  r  =  the  clock  correction,  ' 

dT  =z  the  rate  of  the  clock  in  a  unit  of  clock  time, 

we  shall  have 

t=  T-Y-  aT— a,       f  =T'  +  ^T-\-dT{T'  -^  T)  —  •' 

Differentiating  these,  assuming  that  the  rate  of  the  clock  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  we  have 

dt  =  dT-{-dc^T,       dt'  =  dT  -^  db.T 

in  which  dT,  dT'  are  the  errors  in  the  observed  times,  and  ({a  T 
the  error  in  the  clock  correction.     The  differential  equations  are 

then 

dh  =  —  cos  Ad^  —  cos  ^  sin  AdT  —  cos  ^  sin  A  d^T 
dh  =  —  cos  A'd^  —  cos  y  sin  A'dT'  —  cos  ^  sin  A'dCkT 

in  which  A  and  A'  are  the  azimuths  of  tlie  stars.   The  difference 
of  these  equations  gives 

d<p  ^  %\nA        ^y  sin^i^        dT  \  ^^^  ^' ^  ^^^  ^  d  :lT 

008^  cos -4 — cosil'  cos^  —  cos -4'  cosJl'  —  cos  A 
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The  denominator  cos  A  —  cos  ^.Ms  a  maximum  when  one  of 
the  azimuths  is  zero  and  the  other  180°,  that  is,  when  one  of  the 
stars  is  south  and  the  other  north  of  the  observer.  To  satisfy 
this  condition  as  nearly  as  possible,  two  stars  are  to  be  selected 
the  mean  of  whose  declinations  is  nearly  equal  to  the  latitude, 
and  the  common  altitude  at  which  they  are  to  be  observed  will 
be  equal  to  or  but  little  less  than  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
star  which  culminates  farthest  from  the  zenith.  It  is  desirable, 
also,  that  the  difference  of  right  ascensions  should  not  be  great. 

The  coefficient  of  rfdTis  equal  to  — cot  \{A'  -{■  A),  which  is 
zero  when  ^{A'  +  A)  is  90°  or  270°  :  hence,  when  the  observa- 
tions are  equally  distant  from  the  prime  vertical,  one  north  and 
the  other  south,  small  errors  in  the  clock  correction  have  no 
sensible  effect 

When  the  latitude  has  been  found  by  this  method,  we  may 
determine  the  whole  error  of  the  instrument  with  which  the 
altitude  is  observed;  for  either  of  the  fundamental  equations 
will  give  the  true  altitude,  which  increased  by  the  refraction  will 
be  that  which  a  perfect  instrument  would  give. 

186.  With  the  zenith  telescope  (see  Vol.  II.)  the  two  stars 
maybe  observed  at  nearly  t\iQ  same  zenith  distance,  the  small 
difference  of  zenith  distance  being  determined  by  the  level  and 
the  micrometer.  The  preceding  method  may  still  be  used  by 
correcting  the  time  of  one  of  the  observations.  If  at  the  ob- 
served times  r,  T'  the  zenith  distances  are  f  and  {^',  the  times 
when  the  same  altitudes  would  be  observed  are  either 

T     and     r-f-^       ^ 
cc 

or, 

where  f  —  f  is  given  directly  by  the  instrument.  With  the 
hour  angles  deduced  from  these  times  we  may  then  proceed  by 
(834)  and  (885). 

But  it  will  be  still  better  to  compute  an  approximate  latitude 
by  the  formulae  (834)  and  (335),  employing  the  actually  observed 
times,  and  then  to  correct  this  latitude  for  the  difference  of 
zenith  distance. 
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Bj  ^fierentiating  tbe  formulA 

tan  y  (sin  y  —  sin  d)  s=  cos  d  cos  t  —  cos  d'  cos  f 
relatively  to  f  and  t\  we  have 

80C*  f  (sin  a'  —  sin  i)  d^  =  co»  i'  sin  f  iil'  s^  sin  C  sin  ^'  <ir 
Hence,  substituting 


df  =  dr  = 


C  — 


eos  f  sin  ji' 


we  find 


^      sin  i  (a'  --  a)  cos  J  (4'  +  ^> 


(336) 


and  the  true  latitude  will  be  ^  +  dy. 


SiaHTH   METHOD. — ^BT  THRKB  OR  MORE  DIFFERENT   STARS   ORSSRVKD 
AT  THE  SAME  ALTITUDE  WHEN  THE  TIME   IS  NOT   GIVEN. 

187.  To  find  both  the  latitude  and  the  clock  correction  from  the  clock 
times  lohen  three  different  stars  arrive  at  the  same  altitude. 

As  in  the  preceding  method,  we  do  not  employ  the  common 
altitude  itself;  and,  as  we  have  one  more  observation,  we  can  de- 
termine the  time  as  well  as  the  latitude. 

Let  5,  5',  /S^",  Fig.  26,  be  the  three  points  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  equidistant  from  the  zenith  Z,  at  which 
Fi^.  fs.  ^YiQ  stars  are  observed.    Let 

Tf  T',  T"  =  the  clock  times  of  the  observations, 

^T  =  the  clock  correction  to  sidereal  time  at 

the  time  T, 
ST  =z  the  rate   of  the  clock  in  a  unit  of 
clock  time, 
«,  a',  •"  =  the  right  ascension^  of  the  stars, 
df  3'y  d''  =  the  declinations         "  " 

t,  f,  r  =  the  hour  angles         **  " 

A  =  the  altitude, 
^  =:  the  latitude. 

X  =f  -^i  =  SPS\ 


Also,  let 


then,  since  the  sidereal  times  of  the  observations  are 
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e  =  r  +  aT 

6'  =  T  +  Ar+  dT(T-^T) 
and  the  hour  angles  are 
we  have 

X  =  T—  T^dT{T—T)  —  (a'  —a) 
X'  =  T"—  T+dT(  r'—  T)  —  (a"  —  a) 

The  angles  i  and  X'  are  tbua  found  from  the  observed  clock 
times,  the  clock  rate,  and  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars.  The 
hour  angles  of  the  stars  being  I,  ^  +  i,  and  (  +  A%  we  have 

sin  A  =:  sin  ^  sin  d    -f-  cos  ^  cos  d    cos  t 

Bin  A  =  sin  f  sin  d'  -f  cos  f  cos  d'  cos  (t  -f  X) 

sin  A  =  sin  ^  SID  d"  -f  cos  t?  cos  y  cos  (t  +  X^) 

Subtracting  the  first  of  these  from  the  second,  we  have  an  equa- 
tion of  the  same  foiyn  as  that  treated  in  Art.  185,  only  here  we 
have  t  +  X  instead  of  t';  and  hence,  by  (834),  we  have 


m  sin  Jf  =  sin  }  X  cot  J  (d^ —  d) 
m  COB  Jf  =  cos  }  A  tan  }  1^+  9) 


}    (887) 


and  putting 

N=iX^M  (338) 

we  have,  by  (886), 

tan  f  =  m  cos  (t  +  N)  (339) 

In  the  same  manner,  from  the  first  and  third  observations  we 
have 

m'  sin  Jf '  =  sin  }  X'  cot  J  (9"  —  ^  1     .g.^. 

m'cosJf'  =  co8M'tan}(d"+a)  J    ^      ^ 

]!r=iX''-M'  (341) 

iaakf  =  m'coB(t  +  N')  (342) 

The  problem  is  then  reduced  to  the  solution  of  the  two  equa- 
tions (889)  and  (842),  involving  the  two  unknown  quantities 
f  and  t    If  we  put 

k  COB  (f  +  JV)  =  - 
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there  follows  also 

k  cos  (t+N')  =  ^ 

and  these  two  equations  are  of  the  form  treated  of  in  PL  Trig. 
Art.  179,  according  to  which,  if  the  auxiliary  i>  is  determined  by 
the  condition 

tan  *  =  -,  (343) 

we  shall  have 

tan  p  +  1  (JV+  JT)]  =  tan  (45<*  —  *)  cot  J  (JV^— JV^      (344) 

which  determines  t,  from  which  the  clock  correction  is  found  by 
the  formula 

£kT=a  +  f  —  T 

The  latitude  is  then  found  from  either  (889)  or  (842).* 
To  determine  the  conditions  which  shall  govern  the  selection 
of  the  stars,  we  have,  as  in  Art  185, 

dh  =  —  cos  A  d^  —  cos  f  8\n  A  dT  •—  cos  f  sin  ^  rf  a  T 
dh  =  —  cos  A'  dtp  —  cos  f  sin  A'  dT'  —  cos  ipwn  A'  dCkT 
dA  =  —  cos  A" dip  —  cos  f  sin  A"dT"  -^  cos  ^  sin  A!'db.T 

By  the  elimination  of  rf^T^,  we  deduce  the  following: 

(Bin  A  —  Bin  ^')  (tt  =  sin  (.4'  —  ^  )  <i^  —  COS  ^  sin  A  sin  A  {dV  —  dT  ) 
(sin  A*  —  Bin  A")  dh  =  sin  {A"  —  ^' )  </^  —  cos  ^  sin  A**  sin  A  (dT^  -^dr). 
(sin  A"  —  sin  -4  )  <tt  =  sin  (.4    —  A")  d^^  —  cos  ^  sin  A   sin  -4"  \dT  —  rfr') 

Adding  these  three  equations  together,  and  putting 

2  Jr==  sin  {A*  —  ^)  +  sin  (^^  —  A')  +  sin  (^  —  A") 


we  find 


d^  sin  A  (sin  A"  —  sin  A)  ^^       sin  A'  (sin  A  —  sin  A**) 

■  «z^  -j-  —————— ^^—-^——  ^P 


cos^  2i:  2ir 

sin  A**  (sin  ^'  —  sin  A)   ,^ 

By  eliminating  dtp  from  the  same  three  equations,  we  shall  find 

*  This  simple  and  elegant  solution  is  due  to  Qaubs,  MonatUdu  Oorretpandms,  Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  287. 
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. .  - sin  A  (cob  a*  —  cos  A**)  ,„      sin  A'  (cos  A"  —  cos  A)  .-, 

sin  A"  (cos  A  —  cos  A')  ^^„ 
2K 

The  denominator  2  £"18  a  maximum  when  the  three  differences 
of  azimuth  are  each  120°,*  which  is  therefore  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  determining  both  tlie  latitude  and  the  time.  In 
general,  small  differences  of  azimuth  are  to  be  avoided. 
%  Gauss  adds  the  following  important  practical  remarks.  It  is 
clear  that  stars  whose  altitude  varies  slowly  are  quite  as  available 
as  those  which  rise  or  fall  rapidly ;  for  the  essential  condition  is 
not  so  much  that  the  precise  instant  when  the  star  reaches  a 
supposed  place  should  be  noted,  as  that  at  the  time  which  is 
noted  the  star  should  not  be  sensibly  distant  from  that  place. 
We  may,  therefore,  without  scruple  select  one  of  the  stars  near 
its  culmination,  or  the  Polo  star  at  any  time,  and  we  can  then 
easily  satisfy  the  above  condition.  Moreover,  at  least  one  of  the 
stars  will  always  change  its  altitude  rapidly  when  the  condition 
of  widely  different  azimuths  is  satisfied. 

The  stars  proper  t6  be  observed  may  be  readily  selected  with 
the  aid  of  an  artificial  globe,  and  in  general  so  that  the  intervals 
of  time  between  the  observations  shall  be  so  small  that  irregu- 
larities of  the  clock  or  an  error  in  the  assumed  rate  shall  not 
have  any  sensible  influence. 

Having  selected  the  stars,  the  clock  times  when  they  severally 
arrive  at  the  assumed  altitude  are  to  be  computed  in  advance 
within  a  minute  or  two,  so  that  the  observer  may  be  ready  for 
each  observation  at  the  proper  time.  This  is  quickly  done  with 
four-place  logarithms  by  the  formula  (267),  in  which  f  and  Z 
will  have  the  same  values  for  the  three  stars. 

*  For  by  putting  a  ^  A*  —  -4,  a'  =  il"  —  A\  we  haye 

2  K=  sin  a  4-  sin  a'  —  sin  {a  +  a') 

and,  differentiating  with  reference  to  a  and  a\  the  conditions  of  maximum  or  mini- 
mum are 

cos  a  —  cos  {a  +  «')  =  0 
cos  a*  —  cos  (a  -f-  a')  =  0 

which  give  either  fl  =  a'  =  Oora  =  a'  =  120*;  and  the  latter  CTidently  belongs  to 
the  case  of  maximum. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  compute  the  difterential  formulae,  thQ  follow- 
ing form  will  be  eonTenient    We  have 

K=  —  2  tmi{A'  —  A)  Bin  \  (^A"  —  A')  sin  \ (A  —  A") 

rfv>      _  8in^co8>(A"-f  A*)rtn}(A''--A')  ^j 
15coe  f  K 

,    AnA*tiM\(^A^A'')Ani(^A^A") 
+  -  ~        dl  ^ 

gin  A"  C08  >  {A'  +  A)  Bin  i  (A'  -  A)      _„ 
'     ^^ r  ^  »in  4  «n  t  (A"  +  ^')  sin  \  {A"  -  ^0  jy 
,    8in  A'  sin  i  (^  +  A'')  Bin  >  (A  --  A") 

■^  j: 

flin  A"  sin  »  (A*  +  ^)  w'n  >  (^^ "-  A) 


where  df  ia  divided  by  15,  since  it  will  be  expressed  in  seconds 
of  arc,  while  dT^  rfT',  and  dT"  are  in  seconds  of  time.  If  wo 
first  compute  the  coefficients  of  the  value  of  d^T^  those  of 
d<p  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  former  respectively  by 
cot  i {A'  +  A'%  cot \{A  +  A'%  and  cot \ {A'  +  X),  and  also  by 
15  cos  y.  It  is  well  to  remark,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  verifica- 
tion,  that  the  sum  of  the  three  coefficients  in  the  formula  for  df 
must  be  =  0,  and  the  sum  of  those  in  the  formula  for  (2  4  T  must 
be  =  -l. 

The  substitution  of  dk  for  dT'^dT,  and  dk'  for  dT'-^dT, 
will  reduce  the  above  expressions  to  a  more  simple  form,  which 
I  leave  to  the  reader. 

Example. — To  illustrate  the  above  method,  Gauss  took  the 
following  observations,  with  a  sextant  and  mercurial  horizon,  at 
Gottingen,  August  27,  1808.  The  double  altitude  on  the  sextant 
was  106°  18'  55".  The  time  was  noted  by  a  sidereal  clock 
whose  rate  was  so  small  as  not  to  require  notice. 
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a  Andromeda  ■  T  =±:21»88*2e' 
«  UmeJUmtria  T'  ^21  47  80 
•  iyro!  2''=«2a     6    21 


The  apparent  places  of  the  stars  were  as  follows : 


« Andromedm  » 
a  Urta  Mmtris  a' 
•  L^a  a." 


28*d8-S8«.88 
:  0  56  4.70 
=  18  80   28.96 


<8  « 

a". 


28"  lewji 

=  88    17    6  .7 
:  88   37    6  .6 


Qelice  we  find 


iX:^-^  5»18'26''.28 
i  (»'  —  d)=  80  7  26  .44 
}(a'  +  4)=      68     «  40  .S6 

]ogcot|(«^<-4)   0.236897S 
log  sin  U  n8.9661070 

log  m  sin  Jf         n9.2026048 

log  tan  i(d'^g)   0.2069331 
log  cos  U  9  9981348 

log  m  cos  Jlf  0.2050674 


lil»^44«'69'65".28 
j(i''  — *)=   6   17  25  .90 

4  <*"+<):«=  88 

log  CO*  i  <<*  —  *) 
log  sin  }  X' 
lo>g  m'  sin  M' 


19  40  .710 

1.0333869 
9.8494761 
0.8828620 


log  tan  }  (If'  +  a)  9.8179461 
log  cos  }  X'  9.S494949 

log  m'  cos  Jf'        9.6674410 


log  tan  Jlf 

n8.9974360 

log  tan  Jf' 

1.2154210 

log  cos  M 

9.9978645 

log  sin  JT 

9.9991968 

logm 

0.2072029 

logm' 

0.8886657 

Jtf=  — 5'»40'37".96 
iX—M  =  N=  +  0   22  12  .68 


M'  =     86»  30*  65".07 
jr— Jlf'=J\r=— 41   80  59  .79 


*=      11»63'41",28 


log;? 


li^tMl'* 


9.8286872 


45°— «=      88    8  18  .72  log  tan  (45»  —  *)  9.8142617 

J  (A"  —  JV)  =  —  20  56  86  .24  log  cot  Hlf  —  If)        n0,4171088 
<-f.j(JI^'4-jyr)  =  — 59  85  14  .71  log  tan  [« +  n-»'"'+ -«0]  n0.2818680 
<(iV  +  ^)  =  — 20  34  23  .66 

t=  — 89    0  61.15  =  —   2»86-  8«.41 

»=»      23  58   88.83 

t-f.»  =  e=s:      21  22  29.92 

T=*      21  83   26. 

Olock  correction  Ar=       —  10   66.t)8 

Then,  to  4wd  th«  latitadc,  we  have 
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t  +  N=  —  88«  88'  38".47  f  +  J\r  =  —  80<»  31'  60".94 

logco8(e  +  JV)       9.8926738  logcoe(e  +  J^)      9.2162110 

logm                      0.2072029  log  m'                     0.8886657 

log  tan  f                0.0998767  log  tan  f                0.0998767 

^  =  SI*'  31'  61".46 

If  with  these  results  we  compute  the  true  altitude  of  the 
stars,  we  find  from  each  h  =  52°  87'  21".2.  The  refraction  was 
42".7,  and  hence  the  apparent  altitude  =  52°  88'  8".9.  The 
double  altitude  observed  was,  therefore,  106°  16'  7".8.  The 
index  correction  of  the  sextant  was  —  8'  80",  and  hence  the 
double  altitude  given  by  the  instrument  was  105°  15'  25", 
which  was,  consequently,  too  small  by  43". 

To  compute  the  differential  equations,  we  find 

A  =  293^  46'.2      A'  =  182°  9'.1     A"  =  90°  17'.9 

and  hence 

df  =  +  3.808  rfr—  0.288  dV  —  3.519  dT" 
d6.T=  —  0.891  dT  —  0.007  dT  —  0.602  dT" 

by  which  we  see  that  an  error  of  one  second  in  each  of  the 
times  would  produce  at  the  most  but  7".6  error  in  the  latitude, 
and  one  second  in  the  clock  correction. 

188.  Solution  of  ike  preceding  problem  hy  Cagnoli's  formulcB, — 

After  Gauss  had  published  the  solution  above  given,  he  was 

himself  the  first  .to  observe*   that  Cagnoli's  formulae  for  the 

solution  of  a  very  different  problemf  might  be  applied  directly 

to  this. 

When  the  altitude  is  also  computed,  Cagnoli's  formulee  have 

slightly  the  advantage  over  those  of  Gauss.    To 

Fif.  M.  (M«).^    deduce  them,  let  y,  q\  q"  be  the  parallactic  angles 

at  the  three  stars,  or  (Fig.  26)  let 

q  =  PSZ,        q'  =  PS'Z,        q"  =  P8"Z, 

and  also  put 

Q   =i(PS"S'--PS'S'') 
Q'  =i(PS"S  —  PfifS") 
Q"  =  iiPS'S   -^PSS') 

*  MonatUcke  Corrupondenz,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  87. 

t  Namely,  that  of  determining,  from  three  heUooentrio  plaees  of  a  solar  spot,  the 
position  of  the  sun's  equator,  and  the  decUnation  of  the  spot.— See  Caqnoli's 
Trigonomitriey  p.  488. 
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theu,  nnce  ZSS',  ZS'S",  and  ZSS"  are  isosceles  triangles,  we 
have 

q  +  P8S'    =  PS'S  —  g' 

^  +  PS'S"  =  PS"S'  —  g" 

q  +  PSS"   =  PS"/g  —  f 


whence 


q  +<t  =  2Q" 

«"  +  ?  =2«' 
?  +  «*  +  ff"  =  C  +  C  +  «" 

J  =  —  c  +  C  +  C" 

•?'=       C -«'+«"  )-(346) 

gr"  =        Q+Q'-  Q" 


]■ 


Now,  C,  Q'y  C"  are  found  from  the  triangles  PS''S\  PS'^S, 
and  PS'Sy  by  Napier's  Analogies  (Sph.  Trig.  Art.  78),  thus : 

COB  !(«"+»') 

tan  Q- ='''°  *<;:;-;) cot U  )  (346) 

COS  i  (JH*'  +  J)  /   ^      ^ 


tanC''=^l^l(?l:^cotM 
cos  }  (a'  +  ^) 


where  X,  X'  are  the  angles  at  the  pole  found  as  in  the  preceding 
article.     With  these  values  of  Q,  Q",  §",  those  of  g,  j',  and  q" 
become  known  by  (845). 
We  have  also 


whence 

and  from  this 


or 


cos  f  sin  (f  +  >l)  =  cos  h  sin  q' 
cos  ^  sin  f  =  cos  A  sin  q 

sin  (t  +  X)  _  sin  ^ 
sin  t  sin  <|r     * 

sin  (t  +  i)  +  ^^^  ^ ■*"*  ^  +  sin  g 

sin  (t  +  X)—  sin  t       sin  g*  —  sin  q 

tan(e+i;t)^  tanKg'  +  g) 
tanji  tanJCj'  — jf) 
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Substituting  Hie  valaes  of  q  and  /  in  terms  of  Q,  this  g^es 

tan  (e  +  j;)  ==  tan  J  A  tan  Q"  cot  (C  —  §') 
or,  substituting  the  value  of  tan  ^'', 

ten(f  +  U)  =  ''"^;^'~^^^cot(g-gO  (847) 

COS  }  (^'  +  d) 

which  determines  t  +  ^Xj  whence  /  and  the  clock  correction.  We 
can  now  find  the  latitude  and  altitude  from  any  one  of  the 
triangles  PSZy  PS''Z,  PS"Z,  by  Napier's  Analogies  (Sph,  Trig. 
Art.  80) :  thus,  from  FSZ  we  have 

tan  i (f  +  A)  =  ^^±4^*"  (^^'  +  *^) 
cos  J  (*  ~-  ?) 

\    (348) 

tanKy-^)  =  ^"*^^"^^^  cot  (45«  +  }^ 
sin  \(t  +  q) 

andthen^  =  Hf +  ^)  +  i(*^  — *)»*  =  *(? +  '^)-i(f-'^). 

As  nil  the  angles  are  determined  by  their  tangents,  an  am- 
biguity exists  as  to  the  semicircle  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken; 
but,  as  Gauss  remarks,  we  may  choose  arbitrarily  (taking,  for 
examp/le,  §,  C  (^'  always  less  than  90°,  positive  or  negative 
according  to  the  signs  cMf  their  tangents),  aad  then,  according  to 
the  results,  will  have  in  some  cases  to  make  the  following 
changes : 

L  If  th«  values  of  f  and  &  found  by  (848)  are  such  that 
cos^  and  sin  A  have  opposite  signs,  we  miust  subBtitnte 
180°  +  5t  for  gr  and  repeat  the  computation  of  these  two  etjua- 
tions.  In  this  repetition  the  same  logarithms  will  occur  as 
before,  but  differently  placed. 

2.  If  the  values  of  fp  and  h  exceed  90°,  we  must  take  theiT 
supplements  to  the  next  multiple  of  180°. 

8.  The  latitude  is  to  be  taken  as  north  or  south  according 
as  sin  ip  and  sin  h  have  the  same  or  different  signs. 

No  ambiguity,  however,  exists  iu  practice  as  to  <  +  J^  found 
by  (847),  since  Q—  Q'  can  differ  from  its  true  value  only  by 
180°,  and  this  difference  does  not  change  the  sign  of  cot  ((?  —  Q') : 
hence  tan  {t+\))  wiH  coma  out  with  ks  true  sign;  and  between 
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the  two  values  of  i  +  ^Xj  differing  by  180°,  or  12*,  the  observer 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  choose,  as  he  cannot  be  uncertain  of  his 
time  by  12*. 

Example. — ^Taking  the  example  of  the  preceding  article,  we 
shall  find 

§  =  —  37*^  67'  9".3     C  =  +  6^  17'  51".66     6"=  —  84o  25'  28".81 

ff=  —  e  +  C  +  C"  =  —  40.<'  W  22".85 
t    =  —  39      0  61  .27 

i(t  +  ^)  =  —  89**  35'  37".06        l(f  —  y)  =  +    0«  34'  45".79 
J  (^  +  A)  =       52      4  36  .35        }  (^  —  A)  =  —    0    32  44  .84 
f   =       61    31  51  .5  A    =      62    37  21  .2 

189.  If  toe  have  observed  more  than  three  stars  at  the  same  altitude^ 
we  have  more  than  suflicient  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
latitude ;  but  by  combining  all  the  observations  we  may  obtain 
a  more  accurate  result  than  from  only  three.  This  combination 
is  effected  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  according  to  which 
we  assume  ^approximate  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  and 
then  determine  the  most  probable  corrections  of  these  values,  or 
those  which  best  satisfy  all  the  observations. 

Let  r,  T\  T',  T'",  &c.  be  the  observed  times  by  the  clock 
when  the  several  stars  reach  the  same  altitude.  Let  a  7"  be  the 
assumed  clock  correction  at  some  assumed  epoch  =  Tq\  5 7^ the 
known  rate.  Let  f  and  h  be  the  assumed  approximate  values  of 
the  latitude  and  altitude.  With  fp  and  A,  which  will  be  the  same 
for  all  the  stars,  and  with  the  declinations  5,  d\  ^",  &c.,  compute 
the  hour  angles  (,  t\  V\  &c.  and  the  azimuths  A^  A\  A'\  &c.  If 
the  assunied  values  were  all  correct  and  the  observations  perfect, 
we  should  have  a  +  t=T+  c^T^  3T{T—  T^);  for  each  of  these 
quantities  then  represents  the  sidereal  time  of  observation ;  but 
if  fy  A,  and  a  7  require  the  correctigns  rfp,  rf/i,  and  d^T,  and  if 
dt  is  the  corresponding  correction  of  /,  we  shall  have 

a^  +  t  +  dt=:  T+  ^T  +  diiT  +  STiT'--  T^) 

The  relation  between  dfy  dh^  and  dt  is 

cf A  =  —  cos  Adip  —  15  cos  ^  sin  Adt 

tind  a  similar  eqiiation  of  condition  exists  for  each  star.    Li  all 

Vol.  I.— 19 
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these  equations,  dk  and  df  are  the  same,  but  di  is  different  for 
each.     If  we  put 

&c. 
which  are  all  known  quantities,  we  have 

dt  =f+d£iT,        dV  =f  +  db.Ty  &c. 
and  the  equations  of  condition  become 

dA  +  cosX  .^^  +  16co8^8inil  .  ^^T-flScosf  sin^i  ./  =0 
(/A  + co8^'.</^  + 16co8f  sin^'.rfAT'+lScos^sin^'./'  =0 
dh  +  cos  A".  d<p  +  16  cos  q>  sin  A!\  d  a  T  + 15  cos  ^  sin  A".f*  =  0  (    (**®) 
&c. 

from  which,  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  most  probable 
values  of  rfA,  rfy>,  and  d^^T  are  determined.  The  true  values  of 
the  altitude,  latitude,  and  clock  correction  will  then  be  A  +  dA, 
y  +  rfy,  A^+rfAr. 

The  hour  angles  will  be  computed  most  accurately  by  (269), 
which  is  the  same  as  the  following :     . 

^^r^t  =  ^'»  t(C~y  +  ^)BinKC+y-a) 
cos  J  (C  +  y  +  ^)  cos  i  (C  —  f  —  ^) 

In  which  (^  =  90°  —  A ;  and  the  azimuths  by 

tan«  \  A  =  '''"-*  ^^  -y  +  ^)co6KC-y-^) 
cos  J  (C  +  s»  +  <J)  sin  i  (C  +  ^  —  S) 

Since  tp  and  ^  are  constant,  it  will  be  convenient  to  put 


then 


sin  (c  +  H)  sin  (6  —  }a) 

wi  = w  = ^ 

cos  (ft  +  i  <5)  cos  (c  —  i  a) 


ten* }  f  =  mn  ten«  J  ^1  =  -  (851) 


The  barometer  and  thermometer  should  be  observed  with  each 
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altitude,  and  if  they  indicate  a  sensible  change  in  the  refraction 
a  correction  for  this  change  must  be  introduced  into  the  equations 
of  condition.  Thus,  if  r^  is  the  refraction  for  the  altitude  h  for 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  during  the 
whole  series,  while  for  one  of  the  stars  it  is  r,  then  the  assumed 
altitude  requires  for  that  star  not  only  the  correction  dA,  but  also 
the  correction  r  —  r^.  Hence,  if  we  find  the  refractions  r,  r',  r", 
&c.  for  all  the  observations,  and  take  their  mean  r<„  we  have  only 
to  add  to  the  equations  of  condition  respectively  the  quantities 
T'-r^r'  —  To,  r"  —  r^,  &c. 

K  any  one  of  the  stars  is  observed  at  an  altitude  h^  slightly 
different  from  the  common  altitude  A,  we  correct  the  correspond- 
ing equation  of  condition  by  adding  the  quantity  h  —  A|. 

190.  We  may  also  apply  the  preceding  method  to  the  case 
where  there  are  but  three  observations.  The  final  equations  are 
then  nothing  more  than  the  three  equations  of  condition  them- 
selves, from  which  the  unknown  quantities  will  be  found  by 
simple  elimination.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  elimination 
leads  to  the  expressions  foTd^p  and  ^aT  already  given  on  p.  284, 
if  we  there  exchange  dT^  dT'^  and  rfT'"  for/,/',  and/"  respect- 
ively. We  can  simplify  the  computation  by  assuming  a  7^  so  as 
to  make  one  of  the  quantities  /,  /',  f  zero.  Thus,  we  shall 
have/=  0  if  we  determine  AZ'by  the  formula 

AT=tt  ^f  —  [T+  ST{T—  T;)]  (862) 

then,  finding/'  saidf"  with  this  value,  and  putting 

^ sin  M'  cos  i  A' , 

""  sin  i  (A'  —A)  sin  i  (A"  —  A')  '  ^ 

^,_ sin  M'' cos  M^' ^, 

Bini(A"-^A)€iini(A''  —  A')  '^ 

we  shall  have  the  following  formulae: 

(fAr=  —  A'sin  J(^  +  A")  +  r  8in}(il'+  A) 
d^ 


=  —  A^co8}(^  +  A")  +  A:"co8i(A'+  A) 

=  +  A'COSJC^"  — -A)  — *"C08i(X'-il) 


15C0S^~        — v-'-r"/-r-    ^^^.V^^-r^V        ^      (gSS) 
dh 


15  cos  f 
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Example. — Taking  the  three  observations  above  employed, 
and  assuming  the  approximate  values 

A!r=  —  ll-  ()•,     f  =  bl^  32'  0",     h  =  52*^  37'  0", 

we  shall  find,  by  (351), 

f  =  —  2»  36*  ^M      f  =  —  3»  19-  SS-.eS      f  =  8*  28^68-.25 
^  =  ^-  66°  16'.2         A'  =  —  177°  60'.2         A"  ==  90°  18M 

By  (349),  putting  in  this  case  ^  7^=  0,  we  then  have 

/  =  —  1'.83       /'  =  +  80'.95       /"  =  —  6'.21 

and  the  equations  of  condition  (350)  become 

dh  -I-  0.4027  df  —  8.5410  d^T+  15.63  =  0 
dh  —  0.9993  df  —  0.3522  rf  a  T  —  28.61  =  0 
dh  —  0.0053  df  +  9.3308  d  a  T  —  57.94  =  0 

whence 

diiT=  +  3*.92        <f  ^  =  —  8".58        dh  =  +  2V\Z1 

and  the  true  values  of  the  required  quantities  are,  therefore, 

A  r  =  —  10*  56*.08      f  =  51°  31'  51".42      h  =  52°  37'  21".31 

agreeing  almost  perfectly  with  the  values  before  found. 

Since  in  this  example  there  are  but  three  observations,  we 
may  also  employ  the  formulae  (353),  first  assuming 

Ar=  — 10-68M7 

which  is  the  value  given  by  (352).    With  this  we  find 

/'  =  +  82'.78  /"  =  —  4'.38 

log  /d  =  0.4199  log  kf'  =  nO.4932 

and  by  (353)  we  shall  find 

If  A  T  =  +  2-.09        d?)  =  —  8".58        dh  =  +  21".S1 

Hence  the  true  clock  correction  is  --  10*  58M7  +  2'.09  = 
—  10*"  66*.08;  and  the  values  of  the  latitude  and  altitude  also" 
agree  with  the  former  values. 
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191.  We  may  here  observe  that,  theoretically,  the  latitude 
might  be  found  also  from  three  different  altitudes  of  the  same 
star  and  the  differences  of  azimuth ;  for  we  should  then  have 

sin  d  =  sin  ^'sin  h    +  cos  f  cos  h  cos  A 

Bin  4  =  sin  ^  sin  A'  -f  cos  ^  cos  A'  cos  (A  +  X) 

BID  d  =  sin  f  sin  A"  -j-  cos  f  cos  A"  cos  (X  +  X') 

in  which  A  is  the  azimuth  of  the  star  at  the  first  observation, 
and  the  differences  of  azimuth  k  and  ^'  are  supposed  to  be  given. 
The  solution  of  Art.  187  may  be  applied  to  these  equations  by 
writing  A  for  d  and  A  for  t. 

Again,  there  might  be  found  from  three  different  altitudes  of 
the  same  star  not  only  the  latitude  and  time,  but  also  the  decli- 
nation of  the  star;  for  we  then  have 

sin  A   =  sin  f  sin  d  -^  cos  f  cos  d  cos  t 

sin  A'  =  sin  f  sin  ^  -f  cos  f  cos  d  cos  (t  -\-  X) 

sin  A"  =  sin  ^  sin  d  -|-  cos  f  cos  d  cos  (t  -j-  X') 

.  from  which  we  can  readily  deduce  ^,  <,  and  d.  But  the  method 
is  of  no  practical  value,  as  the  errors  of  observation  have  too 
much  influence  upon  the  result 

NINTH   METHOD. — BY  THE  TRANSITS    OP    STARS   OVER   VERTICAL 

CIRCLES. 

192.  We  may  observe  the  time  of  transit  of  a  star  over  any 
vertical  circle  with  a  transit  instrument  (or  with  an  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument,  or  common  theodolite);  for  when  the  rota- 
tion axis  is  horizontal,  the  collimation  axis  will,  as  the  instru-. 
ment  revolves,  describe  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle.  For  any 
want  of  horizontality  of  the  rotation  axis,  or  other  defects  of 
adjustment,  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  time  of 
transit  over  the  instrument  to  reduce  it  to  the  time  of  transit 
over  the  assumed  vertical  circle.  These  corrections  will  be 
treated  of  in  their  proper  places  in  Vol.  11. ;  and  I  shall  here 
assume  that  the  observation  has  been  corrected,  and  gives  the 
clock  time  T  of  transit  over  some  assumed  vertical  circle  the 
azimuth  of  which  is  A:  The  clock  correction  a  T  being  known, 
we  have  the  star's  hour  angle  by  the  formula 

t=  T+  CkT—  a 
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and  then,  the  declination  of  the  star  being  given,  we  have  the 
equation  [from  (14)] 

cos  t  H\n  ^  —  tan  d  cos  ^p  r=  sin  i^  cot  A  (354) 

If,  then,  A  is  also  known,  the  latitude  ^  can  be  found  by  this 
equation.  Let  us  inquire  under  what  conditions  an  accurate 
result  is  to  be  expected  by  this  method.  By  differentiating  the 
equation,  we  find  [see  (51)] 

,  cos  q  cos  ^    ,.       tan  C    , .    ,         sin  q        ,^ 

d^  = ~ at aA  -J da 

cos  C  sin  A  sin  A  cos  C  sin  A 

from  which  it  appears  that  sin  A  and  cos  ^  must  be  as  great  as 
possible.  The  most  favorable  case  is,  therefore,  that  in  which 
the  assumed  vertical  circle  is  the  prime  vertical^  and  the  star's 
declination  differs  but  little  from  the  latitude ;  for  we  then  have 
A  =  90°  and  f  small.  Indeed,  these  conditions  not  only  increase 
tlie  denominator  of  the  coefficient  of  rf/,  but  also  diminish  its 
numerator,  since,  by  (10),  we  have 

cos  q  cos  ^  =  ^in  C  sin  ^p  +  cos  C  cos  f  cos  A 

which  vanishes  wholly  when  the  star  passes  through  the  zenith. 
Moreover,  if  the  same  star  is  observed  at  both  its  east  and  west 
transits  over  the  prime  vertical,  we  shall  have  at  one  transit  sin 
A  =  —  1,  at  the  other  sin  -4  =  +  1,  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
resulting  values  of  the  latitude  will,  therefore,  be  wholly  free 
from  tlie  effect  of  a  constant  error  in  the  clock  times,  that  is,  of 
an  error  in  the  clock  correction.  It  is  then  necessary  only  that 
the  rate  should  be  known.  This  method,  therefore,  admits  of  a 
high  degree  of  precision,  and  requires  for  its  successful  applica- 
tion only  a  transit  instrument,  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  a 
time-piece.  Its  advantages  were  first  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Bessel*  in  the  year  1824 ;  but  it  appears  that  very  early  in  the 
last  century  Romer  had  mounted  a  transit  instrument  in  the 
prime  vertical  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  declinations  of 
stars  from  their  transits,  the  latitude  being  given.  The  details 
of  this  important  method  will  be  given  in  Vol.  IT.,  under 
"  Transit  Instrument." 


*Attranom,  Nach,,  Vol.  III.  p.  9. 
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198.  It  may  sometimes  be  possible  to  observe  transits  only  over 
some  vertical  circle  the  azimuth  of  which  is  undetermined.  We 
must  then  observe  either  two  stars,  or  the  same  star  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  meridian.   We  shall  then  have  the  two  equations 

cos  t  .  tan  ^  sin  ^  —  tan  d  .  tan  A  cos  ^  =  Bin  t 
cos  f .  tan  Anin^  —  tan  5' .  tan  A  cos  ^  =  sin  ^ 

from  which  the  two  unknown  quantities  A  and  f  can  be  deter- 
mined. If  the  same  star  is  observed,  we  shall  only  have  to  put 
d'  =  d.  Kegarding  tan  A  sin  f  and  tan  A  cos  f  as  the  unknown 
quantities,  we  have,  by  eliminating  them  in  succession, 

.    .  sin  ^  Bin  d'  cos  d  —  sin;^  dos  d'  sin  d 

tan  Asiu^= 

cos  t  sin  d'  cos  d  —  cos  ^  cos  d'  sin  d 

—  sin  (f  —  0  cos  d'  cos  d 

tan  -4  cos  ^  = ^^ ' 

cos  t  Bin  d'  cos  d  —  cos  f  cos  d'  sin  d 


If  we  introduce  the  auxiliaries  m  and  Jf,  such  that 

m  Bin'Jf  =  sin  {d'  +  d)  sin  }  (f  —  () 
m  cos  M=  sin  (a'  —  d)  Gosi(f  —  t) 


I  (855) 


we  shall  easily  find 

m  sin  [}  (f  +  t)  —  M"]  =  sin  t  sin  d'  cos  d  —  sin  f  cos  d'  sin  d 
m  cos  [1  (f  +  0  —  Jf  ]  =  COB  t  sin  d'  cos  d  —  cos  f  cos  y  sin  9 
m  sin  [i  (f  —  i)  —  -if]  =  —  sin  (f  —  t)  cos  9'  sin  9 

and  hence 

tan  A&m  ^  =  tan  [J  (f  -f-  ^)  —  ilf]  V 

sinCK^'— 0~--3f]cot^  /    (^58) 

tan  ^  cos  f  = 5:-^^ ^ ^ V 

cos  [J  (f  +  t)  —  JIf  ]  ) 

which  determine  A  and  jp  by  a  simple  logarithmic  computation. 
The  solution  will  be  still  more  convenient  in  the  following  form : 

tanJlf=t>o>(<'-Q""^''  +  '^ 
sin  {i'  —  8) 

tan  9>  =  tan  « *•  '^    ^  "^ J-  >  /-ssj) 

Bin[J(<'  — 0-itf]  '   ^ 

t»n^  =  **"^*<^+^)-^ 
sin  f 
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If  the  same  star  is  observed  at  each  of  its  transits  over  the 
same  vertical  circle,  we  have  J'  =  J,  and  hence  tan  J!f  =  oo, 
Ar=  90®,  which  gives 

tan^  =  tan.°°''*(^  +  ^>  U.n  A  =. -22^^<LtJl     (858) 

COS  i(f  —  t)  sin  ^ 

If  the  same  star  is  observed  twice  on  the  prime  vertical,  we 
must  have  V  +  t  =  Oy  since  tan  A  =  co;  and  then, 

tan  d  tan  9  .^^^. 

tan  f  = = (859) 

cos  }  (f  —  0        cos  t 

which  follows  also  from  (364)  when  cot  -4  =  0 ;  or,  geometrically, 
from  the  right  triangle  formed  by  the  zenith,  the  pole,  and  the 
star,  as  in  Art.  19. 

If  the  latitude  is  given,  we  can  find  the  time  from  the  transits 
of  two  stars  over  any  (undetermined)  vertical  circle  by  the  second 
equation  of  (357),  which  gives 

sin  [1  (^  +  f)  —  Jf ]  ==  l5!Lf  Bin  [J  (f—t)—  JIf ] 
tan  d 

for  the  observation  furniphes  the  elapsed  time,  and  hence  t^  —  t; 
and  this  equation  determines  J(<'  +  i),  and  hence  both  t  and  ^'. 

If  the  latitude  and  time  are  given,  we  can  find  the  declination 
of  a  star  observed  twice  on  the  same  vertical  circle,  by  (358). 
When  the  observation  is  made  in  the  prime  vertical,  this  becomes 
one  of  the  most  perfect  methods  of  determining  declinations. 
See  Vol.  II.,  Transit  InstrumaU  in  the  Prime  Vertical. 

194.  The  following  brief  approximative  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  may  be  found  useful  in  certain  cases. 

TENTH    METHOD. — BY  ALTITUDES    NEAR    THE    MERIDIAN    WHEN    THE 
TIME   IS   NOT   KNOWN. 

195.  (A.)  By  two  altitudes  near  the  meridian  and.  the  chronometer 

iimes  of  the  observations,  when  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  is  knowny 

bftt  not  its  correction. 

Let 

hj  N  =  the  true  altitudes, 

r,  T  =  the  chronometer  times, 

r=i(r—  T) 
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then,  t  and  V  being  the  (unknown)  hour  angles  of  the  observations, 
we  have,  by  (287),  approximately, 

h,  =  h'  +  of  • 
in  which  h^  is  the  meridian  altitude,  and 

225  sin  1^'  cos  f  cos  d 


a  = 


2  cos  h^ 


A.= 


The  mean  of  these  equations  is 

and  their  difference  gives 

h--h'  =  a(f-'t)(f+() 
But  we  have 

r  =  J(r-T)  =  J(f-0 

in  which  we  suppose  the  interval  T^—  Tto  be  corrected  for  the 
rate  of  the  cbronometer.    Hence 

2  ar 

which,  substituted  in  the  above  expression  for  Aj,  gives 

According  to  this  formula,  the  mean  of  the  two  altitudes  is 
reduced  to  the  meridian  by  adding  two  corrections:  1st,  the 
quantity  ar*,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  "reduc- 
tion to  the  meridian"  computed  with  the  half  elapsed  time  as  the 
hour  angle ;  2d,  the  square  of  one-fourth  the  difference  of  the 
altitudes  divided  by  the  first  correction. 

If  we  employ  the  form  (285)  for  the  reduction,  we  have 

k,  =  i(h  +  h')  +  Am  +  [^(^~^')J'  (361) 

Am 


in  which 


.        cosfcosd  2  8in»}T 

A  = : m  = 


cos  h^  sin  1" 

and  m  is  taken  from  Table  V.  or  log  m  from  Table  VI. 
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Example  1. — ^From  the  observations  in  the  example  of  Art, 
171, 1  select  the  following,  which  are  very  near  the  meridian. 

Obsd.  alts.  Q  True  alts.  Q  Chronometer. 

60°5'42".8     h'  =  50^21'    7".6  23*60-46'.5 

50    7  25  .5     h    =  50    22  50  .4  0     0   37 .5 

J(A  — A')=  25  .7  T=          4   55.5 

Am  =  +  59  .0        log  m  1.6778 

2d  corr.  =  +  11  .2        log  A  0.0930 


25.7 

50 

21  59  .0 
+  59.0 
+  11  .2 

50 
39 
-  1 

23  9.2 
36  50  .8 
48     9  .2 

A,  =      50  23     9.2  log  Am    '  1.7708 

C,  =     39  36  50.8  log  [i  (A  — A')?  2.8198 

a,  =  —  1  48    9  .2  log  2d  corr.  1.0490 

^  =     37  48  41  .6 

ExAMPi^E  2. — In  the  same  example,  the  first  and  last  observa- 
tions, which  are  quite  remote  from  the  meridian,  are  as  follows : 

Obsd.  alts.  Q                     True  alts.  Q  Chronometer. 

49°5ri9".3        h    =50^6'43".7  23*37-35* 

49    50  24            h'  =  50    5  48  .4  0  18    31 

i(A  — A')=            13  .8  T=         20   28 


which  give  Am  =  16'  58",  and  the  2d  corr.  =  0".2,  whence 
p  =  37°  48'  37". 

This  simple  approximative  method  may  frequently  be  useful 
to  the  traveller,  and  especially  at  sea,  where  the  meridian  obser- 
vation has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  flying  clouds.  At  sea, 
however,  the  computation  need  not  be  carried  out  so  minutely 
as  the  above,  and  the  method  becomes  even  more  simple.  See 
Art.  204. 

M.  V.  Caillet*  gives  a  method  for  the  same  purpose,  which  is 
readily  deduced  from  the  above.    Put 

;t  =A'  — A  t'^  T'— r  =  2T 

then  (360)  becomes 

2  4^  4ar'» 

4at'« 
*  IVaiU  <k  Namgatum  (2d  edition,  Paria,  1867),  p.  819. 
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or,  putting 

2  sin«  J  t'  ^  ,. 

m  = Am  =  ar'* 

sin  1" 

h^^h  +  (i±i^'  (362) 

4  Am 

in  which  h  is  the  altitude  farthest  from  the  meridian.  Although 
this  reduces  the  two  corrections  of  (861)  to  a  single  one,  the 
computation  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

196.  (B.)  Bj/  three  altitudes  near  the  meridian  and  the  chronorrt^bter 
times  of  the  observations^  when  neither  the  correction  nor  the  rate  of  the 
chronometer  is  knoion. — In  this  case  we  assume  only  that  the  chro- 
nometer goes  uniformly  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  observa-. 
tions.     Let 

A,  A',  A"   =  the  true  altitudes, 

T,  T'j  T"  =  the  chronometer  times, 

Tj   =  the  chronometer  time  of  the  greatest  altitude. 

If  we  introduce  the  factor  for  rate  =  A,  according  to  Art.  171, 
the  formula  for  the  reduction  to  the  meridian  by  Gauss's  method 
is,  approximately, 

\  =  h  +  akt* 

in  which  t  is  the  time  reckoned  from  the  greatest  altitude.  De- 
noting ak  by  a,  we  have  then,  from  the  three  observations, 


} 


A,  =  A'  +  a  (7"  —  r,)'  )■    (868) 

A,  =  A"+a(r"—  r,)» 

which  three  equations  suffice  to  determine  the  three  unknown 
quantities  a,  7\,  and  A,.  By  subtracting  the  second  from  the 
first,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  we  obtain 

^    -^'  =„(2"  +  T)  — 2a2; 


T  —T 


*'        *"  =  «(r"+  T')  — 2»r, 


mn mi 

and  the  difference  of  these  is 


rptt rpf  rpt T' 
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If,  then,  we  put 


b  =  — ==  the  mean  change  of  altitude  in  one  second 

of  the  chronometer  from  the  first  to  the 

second  observation, 

h'  —  W 
<^  =  -7^. — 7^,  "=  ditto  from  the  second  to  the  third  obser- 

fpff        nrtf 

yatioo, 
we  have 

a  = 

mtt rn 

)     (864) 

Having  thus  found  Tj,  we  can  find  h^  from  any  one  of  the  equa- 
tions (363),  all  of  which  \^nll  give  the  same  result  if  the  compu- 
tation is  correct.* 

Example. — ^From  the  observations  in  the  example  of  Art  171 
I  select  the  following  three  observations : 


Ob«d.  alts.  Q                 Tru«  alts.  Q 

Chronometer. 

50<»5'42".8           h  =50<»21'   7".6 

T  =28»50-46'.5 

50    7  27  .             h'  =  50    22  51  .9 

T'  =  23  55    16  . 

50    7  26  .6           h"  =  50    22  50  .4 

r"==   0    0    37.5 

A  —  A'  =  —  104".8     2"  —  T  =  269'.5 

J  =  —  0.8869 

h'  —  h"  =  +      1  .5     T" -  2"=  821 .5 

c  =  +  0.0047 

T"—T=  591 . 

c— 6  =  +  0.3916 

J(r+  r')  =  23»5S-    1'.3 
—  ^=+     4    52 .0 

log  a  =  6.8213 

log  (2'—r,)«  =  5.2604 

i;  =  23  57   53 .3 

loga(r—r,)'  =  2.0817 

T  —  r,  =  —  7-  6'.8 

h 

=   SO' 21'    7".6 

a(r—  T 

.)' 

=    +     2    0  .7 

K 

=    50    28    8  .8 

c, 

=    39    36  51  .7 

«. 

=  — 1    48    9  .2 

r 

=    37    48  42  .5 

The  mean  of  the  three  values  found  from  these  altitudes  in  Art 

172  is  87°  48'  42".8. 

*  This  method  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  Littbow  {A»lronomi», 
Vol.  I.  p.  171.)  I  baTe  here  rendered  it  applicable  to  the  sun  without  considering 
the  change  of  decUnaUon,  by  introducing  Gauss's  form  for  the  reduction  to  the 
meridian. 
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197.  (C.)  By  txDo  altitucles  or  zenith  distances  near  the  meridian 
and  ike  difference  of  the  azimuths. — K  the  observer  has  no  chrono- 
meter, he  may  still  obtain  his  latitude  by  circummeridian  alti- 
tudes, if  he  observes  the  altitudes  with  a  universal  instrument, 
and  reads  the  horizontal  circle  at  each  observation,  taking  care, 
of  course,  that  the  star  is  always  observed  at  the  middle  vertical 
thread.  As  this  instrument  generally  gives  directly  the  zenith 
distances,  we  shall  substitute  f  for  90°  —  h.  We  have  the  equa- 
tion 

sin  ^  =  sin  fp  cos  C  —  cos  ^  sin  C  cos  A 
=  sin  (f  —  0+2  cos  ^  sin  C  sin' Jil 

whence 

cos  }  (f  +  d  —  C)  sin  J  [C  —  (f  —  dy]  =  cos  f  sin  C  sin*  }  A 
But 

^  —  ^  =  Ci  =  the  meridian  zenith  distance; 
and  hence 

•     1  r*       •.  N        cos  ^  sin  C  flin'M  /oocn 

sm  J  (C  —  Ci)  = ^-^  (365) 

which  expresses  the  reduction  to  the  meridian  =  f  — -  ^^  when 
the  absolute  azimuth  A  is  given.  If  the  observation  is  very 
near  the  meridian,  we  may  neglect  J  (C "~  Ci)  i^  ^^^  denominator 
of  the  second  member,  and  take 

jCos  y  sin  Ct    2  sin*  j  A 

*  cos  d  sin  1" 

or,  putting 

^^cosysinC^sinr 

cos  ^  2  .   ^      ^ 

C  —  Ci  =  aA*  (367) 

from  which  it  follows  that  near  the  meridian  the  zenith  distance 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  azimuth. 
Now,  when  we  have  taken  two  observations,  we  have 

C,  =  C  -  aA^ 
whence,  patting 
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we  deduce  the  following  equation,  analogous  to  (360), 

C,  =  J(C  +  C)  -  aT»  -  [H^~^)3'  (368) 

at* 

Here  r  is  equal  to  one-half  the  difterence  of  the  readings  of  the 
horizontal  circle,  and  is  therefore  known ;  and  the  computation 
is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  formula  (360). 

198.  (D.)  By  three  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  near  the  meridian 
and  the  differences  of  azimuths. 

Supposing  the  observations  taken  with  a  universal  instru- 
ment, let 

C,  C',  C"  =  the  true  zenith  distances, 
Ay  A'y  A'*  =  the  readings  of  the  horizontal  circle, 


we  shall  have,  by  the  preceding  article, 


C,=  r  -a(ul'  -AO'  V    (369) 


} 


in  which  A^  is  the  (unknown)  circle  reading  in  the  meridian, 
and  a  is  the  (unknown)  change  of  zenith  distance  for  1"  of  azi- 
muth. These  equations  are  solved  in  the  same  manner  as  (363) ; 
and  hence  we  have  the  formulae 


b  =  — : 7  c  = 


A' --A  A"  —  A' 

c  —  h 

A  +  A'       b  ,        A'  +  A"       c 

A  =  — ! or  A  = ' — 

'  2  2a  *  2  2a 


(370) 


which  determine  a  and  Jl,,  after  which  {^^is  found  by  any  one  of 
the  equations  (369).* 


*  In  this  conneotion,  see  an  aHide  by  Littbow  in  Zaoh's  Monatliehe  Correspondentf 
Vol.  X.  (1824). 
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ELEVENTH   METHOD. — BY  THE   RATE   OF   CHANGE   OF  ALTITUDES   NEAR 
THE   PRIME   VERTICAL.* 


199.  We  have,  Art.  149, 


Ibdt 


=  COS  ^  sin  A 


If  then  we  observe  two  altitudes  near  the  prime  vertical  in  quick 
succession,  noting  the  times  by  a  stop-watch  with  as  great  pre- 
cision as  possible,  and  denote  the  difference  of  the  altitudes,  or 
of  the  zenith  distances,  by  rf^,  and  the  difference  of  the  times  by 
di^  we  shall  have 

cos  0  = coseo  A  (371) 

The  observation  being  made  near  the  pr?me  vertical,  an  error  in 
the  supposed  azimuth  A  will  have  but  small  influence  upon  the 
result.  If  the  observation  is  exactly  in  the  prime  vertical,  or 
within  a  few  minutes  of  it,  we  may  put 

This  exceedingly  simple  method,  though  not  susceptible  of 
great  precision,  may  be  very  useful  to  the  navigator,  as  it  is 
available  when  the  sun  is  exactly  east  or  west,  and,  consequently, 
when  no  other  method  is  practicable,  and,  moreover,  requires 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  time  or  the  approximate  latitude, 
or  of  the  star's  declination.t 

Example. — 1853  July  3,  Prestbl  observed,  near  the  prime 
vertical,  the  time  required  by  the  sun  to  change  its  altitude  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  its  apparent  diameter,  by  observing  with  a 
sextant  first  the  contact  of  the  lower  limb  with  its  image  in  an 
artificial  horizon,  and  then  the  contact  of  the  upper  limb  with 


*  PscsTBL,  in  Aiir<m.  Kaeh,,  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  281. 

f  Since  the  star's  declination  is  not  required,  this  method  has  the  additional 
adTantjkge  (which  may  at  times  be  of  great  importance  to  the  trareUer)  of  being 
practicable  mthout  the  use  of  the  Ephemerie.  This  feature  entitles  this  method  to  a 
prominent  place  in-  works  on  nayigation. 
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its  image,  the  sextant  reading  being  the  same  at  both  observa- 
tions, namely,  30^  15'  0'^     lie  found 

Chronometer. 
Contact  of  lower  limb,  4*  43-  34-.    P.M. 
«  upper    "       4  47      5.5 

3    31.5 

The  sun's  diameter  was  81'  82''.    Hence  we  have 

dl  =  31'  52"    =  1892"  log  3.2769 

dt  =    3-  31-.5  =    211-.5  ar.  co.  log  7.6747 

log  j\         8.8239 
9  =  53^  23'.5  log  cos  ^     9.7755 

The  azimuth,  however,  was  not  exactly  90°,  but  about  88°  20'. 
Hence  we  shall  have,  more  exactly, 

9.7755 
il  =  88^  20^  log  cosec  A  0.0002 

SP  =  53    22.3  log  cos  ^      9.7757 

It  is  evident  that  the  method  will  be  more  precise  in  high  lati- 
tudes than  in  low  ones. 

FINDING   THE   LATITUDE  AT   SEA. 

First  Method. — By  Meridian  Altiiudea. 

200.  This  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  simplest  and 
most  reliable,  of  the  methods  used  by  the  navigator.  The  alti- 
tude is  observed  with  the  sextant  (or  quadrant)  from  the  sea 
horizon,  and,  in  addition  to  the  corrections  used  on  shore,  the 
dip  of  the  horizon  is  to  be  applied.  The  true  altitude  being 
deduced,  the  latitude  is  found  by  (277)  or  (278),  Art.  161. 

At  sea  the  time  is  seldom  so  well  known  as  to  enable  the 
navigator  to  take  the  star  at  the  precise  instant  of  its  meridian 
passage.  But  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  star  is  distinguished  as 
the  greatest^  to  secure  which  the  observer  commences  to  measure 
the  star's  altitude  some  minutes  before  the  approximately  eom- 
puted  time  of  passage,  and  continues  to  observe  it  until  he  per- 
ceives it  to  be  falling.  The  greatest  of  all  his  measures  is  then 
assumed  as  the  meridian  altitude. 
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The  most  common  practice  in  the  case  of  the  sun  is  to  bring 
the  lower  limb,  reflected  in  the  mirrors  of  the  instrument,  to 
touch  the  sea  horizon  seen  directly  (a  few  minutes  before  noon), 
and  then  by  the  tangent  screw  to  follow  the  sun  as  long  as  it 
rises,  never  reversing  the  motion  of  the  screw ;  as  soon  as  the 
sun  begins  to  fall,  the  limb  will  appear  '«to  dip'*  in  the  sea  by 
lapping  over  the  line  marking  the  horizon.  Hence,  when  the 
sun  "dips,'*  the  observation  is  complete,  and  the  instrument  is 
read  off'.  But,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  cause  the  ship  to  rise  and 
fall,  the  depression  of  the  sea  horizon  is  constantly  fluctuating 
by  the  small  amount  due  to  the  change  in  the  height  of  the 
observer's  eye :  it  is,  consequently,  impossible  to  keep  the  sun's 
reflected  image  in  cansiani  contact  with  the  horizon.  Expe- 
rienced obsei-vers  advise,  therefore,  to  observe  and  read  oflF 
separate  altitudes  in  rapid  succession,  continuing  until  the 
numbers  read  off  decidedly  decrease ;  the  greatest  is  then  taken 
as  the  meridian  altitude,*  or,  still  more  accurately,  the  mean  of 
the  greatest  and  the  two  immediately  adjacent  may  be  taken  as 
the  meridian  altitude,  free  from  the  inequalities  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye. 

201.  The  greatest  altitude,  however,  is  not  the  meridian  alti- 
tude, except  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  stiir.  To  find  the  correction 
for  a  change  of  declination,  we  have,  for  the  time  {9)  from  noon 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  greatest  altitude,  the  formula  (294),  or 

A^  sin  (^  —  d) 

""  810000  sin  1"     cos  f  cos  d 

in  which  aJ  is  the  hourly  change  of  declination  expressed  in 
seconds.  The  reduction  of  the  maximum  altitude  to  the  meri- 
dian altitude  is  the  quantity  y.  Art.  172,  or 

(15  »9)'  sin  1"    cos  ip  cos^ 

2  sin  (^  —  d) 

These  formula  give  i?  in  seconds  of  time  and  y  in  seconds  of  arc. 
For  nautical  use,  let 

a  =  the  change  of  altitude  (expressed  in  seconds  of  are)  in 

one  minute  of  time  from  the  meridian; 

.■■  ■  III.        '    .  ■    — ■      ■  ■  ■_      — 

*  Rapbr,  Praetiee  ofNcnigatitm  (4tb  edition,  1852),  p.  226. 
Vol.  I.— 20 
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then,  by  (287),  putting  t  =  60*, 

810000  sin  1"    cos  «p  cob  a  ,^.^^ 

2  8in(^  — ^)  ^       ^ 

and  therefore 


2a  ^      \  60  /  4a 


\  60  /  4a 


The  value  of  a  is  given  in  Bowditch's  Navigator,  Table.XXXII., 
with  the  arguments  f  and  d. 

Ifioe  express  ^d  in  minutes  of  arc,  we  shall  have  ^  in  ininutes  of 
time  and  y  in  seconds  of  arc,  by  the  formulse* 

These  formulfe  may  be  used  also  for  the  moon  or  a  planet.    The 

greatest  value  of  a5  for  the  sun  is  1',  namely,  at  the  equinoxes 

when  5  =  0;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  latitude  is  70°,  we  have 

a  =  0.7  and 

1" 

y= — =  0".36 

4  X  0.7 

a  quantity  altogether  insensible  in  nautical  practice. 

For  the  moon,  however,  we  may  have  a*  =  18',  and  for 
ip  =  70°  the  least  value  of  a  =  0.6,  whence 

^     (18)'     ^.^35,.  ^  2'  15" 
^       4  X  0.6 

Even  this  (which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  for  an  extreme  case) 
is  usually  neglected  by  navigators,  who  regard  observations  of 
the  moon  for  latitude  as  but  approximations,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  indeterminate  character  of  the  sea  horizon  as  seen 
under  the  moon.f 

202.  When  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  change  of  latitude  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  upon  the  observed  maximum  altitude  as 
an  equal  change  of  declination.  Thus,  as  in  the  last  example 
of  the  preceding  article,  if  a  ship  in  latitude  70°  sail  due  north 

*  BowDiTCH,  Practical  Navigator ^  p.  169. 

f  Rapbh,  Practice  of  Navigation  (4th  editton),  pp.  177,  226,  230. 
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or  dne  south  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per  honr,  the  Tnaximiinr 
altitude  will  exceed  the  meridian  altitude  by  2'  15". 

Second  Method, — By  Reduction  to  the  Meridian  when  the  Time  is 

given. 

203.  When  the  meridian  observation  is  lost  in  consequence 
of  clouds,  circumraeridian  altitudes  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  reducing  them  at  sea  is  that  of 
BowDiTCH.  In  his  Table  XXXII.  he  gives  the  value  of  a  com- 
puted by  (873) ;  and  in  Table  XXXIII.  the  value  of  t\  t  being 
reduced  to  minutes.  Each  observed  altitude  h  is  then  reduced 
to  the  meridian  altitude  h^  by  the  formula  (287),  or 

h^  =  h-\-aJ^  (375) 

and  a  number  of  altitudes  are  reduced  at  once  by  the  same 
formula,  by  taking  for  h  the  mean  of  all  the  altitudes,  and  for  t^ 
the  mean  of  all  the  values  of  t^.  If  the  observer  has  no  tables, 
he  can  readily  compute  a  by  the  formula 

a  =  1".9635  «?it^f  =  [0.2930]  22^f£2?i  (376) 

Bowditch's  table  for  t^  extends,  however,  only  to  t  =  13"*. 
When  the  observations  are  more  than  13**  from  the  meridian, 
he  reduces  the  observation  to  the  meridian  by  the  formula  (282), 

cos  Ci  =  sin  A  +  cos  f  cos  d(2  sin" }  t) 

employing  a  table  of  log.  versed  sines  for  the  value  of  2  sin*  J/; 
a  table  of  natural  sines  for  sin  h  and  cos  J, ;  and  the  table  of 
logarithms  of  numbers  for  the  value  of  the  last  term.  I  prefer 
Ae  formula  (288),  ^ 

•    wt       ZN       cos  0  cos  ^  sin"  I  f     /T^r        ,—■ c^,       '^ji^x 
sm  }  (A,  —  A)  = ~ -^    ff  ^  '-**— k  ^> 

-.(».+»)    r  Library. 

which  effects  the  reduction  by  a  single  table.  ^^    ^^ 

T}wrd  Method. — By  Ttoo  Altitudes  near  the  Meridian  when  thei\me 

is  not  hiown. 

204.  As  it  frequently  happens  at  sea  that  the  local  time  is 
uncertain,  the  method  I  have  proposed  in  Art.  195  will  be  found 
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of  great  use  to  the  navigator.  Any  two  altitudes  h  and  A'  being 
observed  near  the  meridian,  r  being  one-half  the  chronometer 
interval  between  them,  corrected  for  rate,  expressed  in  minutes, 
and  a  being  found  by  (376),  or  from  Bowditch's  Table  XXXIL, 
we  have  th,e  meridian  altitude  by  the  formula 

which  may  be  computed  without  the  use  of  logarithms. 

ExAMPiE. — The  approximate  latitude  being  38°  K,  the  de- 
clination at  noon  1°  48'  9"  S.,  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the 
^  sea  19  feet,  suppose  the  following  observations  taken : 


•    Chronometer. 

Q 

T 

=  8»    0-22'.5 

h  =  50"  11'  40" 

r 

=  8*  10-  13'.5 

.  A'  =  50   10     0 

2)    9    61  0 

h  —  h'=          1  40 

T 

=        4    65.6 

J(A  — A')=              25 

T« 

=    ,  24.2 

J  (A +  /»')  =  50   10  50 

a 

=        2".4 

«K*  =  Ist  corr.  =              58 

CKA- 

-  A')]' 

=         625 

Vs*  =  2d      "    =              11 

Merid.  alt.  Q_     =  50    11   69 

Dip                    =—     4  16 

Scmidiameter    =  -|-    16     6 

Eefr.  and  par.    =  —         42 

A,  =  50   23     7 

C,  =  89   36    53  N. 

i,  =    1   48     9  8. 

f  ==  37   48    44  N. 

The  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  difference  of  altitude  is  obtained. 
If  in  the  above  example  this  difference  had  been  2'  40",  or  1' 
too  great,  we  should  have  found  \{h  —  A')  =  40",  and  the  2d 
correction  =  ^^  =  28"  :  consequently  the  resulting  latitude 
would  have  been  only  17"  too  small.  Since  the  same  causes  of 
error,  such  as  displacement  of  the  sea  horizon  by  extraordinary 
refraction,  unknown  instrumental  errors,  &c.,  affect  both  altitudes 
alike,  the  difference  will  usually  be  obtained,  even  at  sea,  within 
a  quantity  much  less  than  1'.     The  most  favorable  case  is  that 
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in  which  the  altitudes  are  equal  and  the  2d  correction,  conse- 
quently, zero.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  always  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  altitudes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian. 

We  may  also  obtain  the  time,  approximately,  from  the  same 
observation ;  for  the  mean  of  the  hour  angles  is,  Art.  195, 

which  is  the  apparent  time  from  noon  at  the  middle  instant, 
between  the  observations,  (in  minutes,  r  being  in  minutes,  h  —  A' 
and  a  being  in  seconds);  and  this  time  will  be  before  or  after  noon 
according  as  the  second  altitude  is  greater  or  less  than  the  first. 
Thus,  in  our  example,  we  have 

ar  2.4  X  4.9 

or  the  apparent  time  at  the  middle  instant  was  2*  6*  after  noon. 
The  first  observation  was,  therefore,  2r  49*  before  noon,  and  the 
second  T**  1*  after  noon. 

Fourth  Method. — By  Three  Altitudes  near  the  Meridian  whm  the 
Time  is  not  knoion. 

205.  The  method  of  Art.  196  does  not  require  even  the  rate 
of  the  chronometer  to  be  known ;  but  it  is  hardly  simple  enough 
for  a  common  nautical  method.  But  a  very  simple  method  will 
be  obtained  if  we  take  three  altitudes  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 
Suppose  the  second  altitude  is  observed  at  the  (unknown)  time 
rfrom  the  meridian  passage,  the  first  at  the  time  T—  x^  the 
third  at  the  time  7"+  x;  then  we  have,  by  (363), 

h^  =  h   +a(r— a:)« 

A,=,A"  +  «(r+a:)« 

Subtracting  the  half  sum  of  the  first  and  third  equations  from 
the  second,  we  deduce 
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The  difference  of  the  first  and  third  gives 

which  substituted  in  the  second  equation, gives  Aj. 

If  then  we  put  a  for  C3uc*,  the  computation  is  expressed  by  the 
following  simple  formulae : 

a  =A'— i(A  +  A") 

(377) 


Example. — The  following  three  altitudes  were  observed  at 
equal  intervals  of  time  near  the  meridian : 

h  =  43^  8'  20"  A'  =  43°  15'  30"  A"  =  48^  4'  0" 

}(A  +  A")  =  43 6J10 

a  =  9  20  =  560" 

J(A  — A")==  1     5=    65 

Hence  the  reduction  of  the  middle  altitude  to  the  meridian  is 

[i(A-A-0P^65«  ^^„ 
a  560 

which  added  to  h'  gives 

h,  =  43^  15'  38" 

Instead  of  equal  intervals  of  time,  we  may  employ  equal  inter- 
vals of  azimuth  (Art.  197),  and  still  reduce  the  altitudes  by  (377); 
but  this  would  be  practicable  only  on  land. 

Fifth  Method. — By  a  Single  Altitude  at  a  given  Time. 

206^  This  is  the  method  of  Art.  164,  which,  however,  should 
be  restricted,  at  sea,  to  altitudes  taken  not  more  than  one  hour 
from  the  meridian,  as  the  time  is  always  imperfectly  known  and 
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the  error  in  the  latitude  produced  by  an  error  in  the  time 
increases  very  rapidly  as  the  star  leaves  the  meridian  and  ap- 
proaches the  prime  vertical  (Art.  166),  and  the  method  fails 
altogether  when  the  star  is  in  the  prime  vertical.  It  may,  how- 
ever, sometimes  be  very  important  to  determine  the  latitude,  at 
least  approximately,  when  the  sun  is  nearly  east  or  west;  and 
then  the  following  method  may  be  used. 

Sixth  Method. — J5y  the  change  of  Altitude  near  the  Prime  Vertical. 

207.  This  is  the  method  of  Art  199.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  has  arrived  w^ithin  1®  of  the  prime  vertical  as  obsei'ved 
with  the  ship's  compass,  bring  the  image  of  the  sun's  upper 
limb,  reflected  by  the  sextant  mirrors,  into  contact  with  the  sea 
horizon,  and  note  the  time ;  let  the  sextant  reading  remain  un- 
changed, and  note  the  time  when  the  contact  of  the  lower  limb 
occurs.  In  the  afternoon,  begin  with  the  lower  limb.  Then, 
taking  the  sun's  semidiameter  =  S  from  the  almanac,  and  put- 
ting the  difterence  of  the  chronometer  times  =  r,  we  have 

cos  ^  =  —  =  [9.1249]  -  (378) 

This  is  evidently  but  a  rough  method,  only  to  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  emergency.  With  the  greatest  care  in  observing  the 
contacts,  and  in  latitudes  not  less  than  45^,  the  result  cannot  be 
depended  upon  w^ithin  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  but  even  this 
degree  of  accuracy  may,  in  many  cases  at  sea,  be  quite  satis* 
factory. 

Seventh  Method.^By  the  Pole  Star. 

208.  This  method,  though  confined  in  its  application  to  north 
latitudes,  is  very  useful  at  sea,  as  it  is  available  at  all  times  when 
the  star  is  visible  and  the  horizon  sufliciently  distinct,  and  does 
not  require  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  time  than  is 
usually  possessed  on  shipboard.  The  complete  discussion  of  it 
has  been  given  in  Art.  176 ;  but  for  those  who  wish  only  the 
nautical  method,  and  have  passed  over  that  article,  I  add  the 
following  simple  investigation,  which  is  sufficiently  precise  for 
the  purpose, 

.  Let  ZNj  .Fig.  27,  be  the  meridian ;  Z  the  zenith  of  the  ob- 
server;  P  the  pole ;  AN  the  horizon  ;  S  the  star,  which  describes 
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a  small  circle  ST  about  the  polo  at  the  dis- 
tance PS  =  p;  ZSA  the  vertical  circle  of  the 
star  at  the  time  of  the  observation ;  SA  the 
true  altitude  =  A,  deduced  from  the  observed ; 
SPZ  the  star's  hour  angle  =  t ;  PN  the  lati- 
tude =  f.        ^ 

Draw  SB  perpendicular   to    the    meridian: 
then,  since  SP  is  small  in  the  case  of  the  pole 
star  (about  1°  80'),  we  may  regard  PSB  as  a 
plane  triangle,  and  hence  we  have 

FB  ==  PS,  cos  SPB  =ipcoBt 
and,  since  BN  differs  very  little  from  SA^ 


that  is,* 
If  we  put 

we  have 
and  hence 


PN=^  BN-^  PB  =  SA-^PB 
f  =  A  —  p  cos  t 

0  =  the  sidereal  timo, 

a  =  the  star's  right  ascension, 

t=  e  — tt 

y>  =  A  —  p  cos  (0   —  a) 


(379) 


If  then  p  and  a  be  regarded  as  constant,  the  term  p  cos  (0  —a) 
may  be  given  in  a  table  with  the  argument  0,  as  in  Bowditch's 
Navigator,  p.  206.  But  the  polar  distance  and  right  ascension 
of  the  pole  star  vary  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  such  a  table 
affords  but  a  rude  approximation.  The  direct  computation  of 
the  formula  with  the  values  of  p  and  a  obtained  from  the 
Ephemeris  for  the  day  of  the  observation  is  preferable. 

Example. — 1856  March  10,  from -an  altitude  of  Polaris  ob- 
served from  the  sea  horizon,  the  true  altitude  A  was  deduced  as 
below.  The  time  was  noted  by  a  Greenwich  chronometer 
which  was  fast  5*"  30*.     The  longitude  was  150°  0'  W. 

*  If  we  compare  this  with  the  more  exact  formula  (300),  we  see  that  the  error  of 
the  nautical  method  is  j  p*  sin  1"  sin'  ( tan  A,  which  is  a  maximum  for  t  ==  90°. 
Taking  p  =  1^  80',  this  maximum  is  70".7  tan  ^,  which  amounts  4o  8'  when  ^  = 
68«  SO*. 
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Chronometer 

19*  12-  42* 

h  =  3l<> 

10'. 

Correction 

—     5   80 

Gr.  M.  T. 

19     7    12        ;>  =  P27'18" 

Longitude 

10     0     0            =87'.3 

Local  M.  T. 

9     7    12  logp            1.9410 

Sid.  T.  Gr.  noon 

23   13    23  log  cos  ^     n9.5284 

Corr.  for  19*  7- 

+     88  log j> cost  nl.4&l^ 

—pcwt=  + 

29.1 

e  = 

8  23    43 

f  =  81 

39.1 

a  = 

1     5    44 

t  = 

7  17    59 

= 

109<»29'  45" 

Etghih  Method. — By  Tico  Altitudes  with  the  elapsed  Time  between 

them, 

209.  This  method  may  be  successfully  applied  at  sea,  and  is 
the  most  reliable  of  all  methods,  next  to  that  of  meridian  or  cir- 
cummeridian  altitudes.  The  formulae  fully  discussed  in  Arts. 
178  to  183  may  be  directly  applied  when  the  position  of  the  ship 
has  not  changed  between  the  observations. 

But,  since  there  should  be  a  considerable  difference  of  azimuth 
between  the  observations,  the  change  of  the  ship's  position  in 
the  interval  will  generally  be  sufficiently  great  to  require  notice. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  a  correction  to  the  altitude  ob- 
served at  the  first  position  of  the  ship,  to  reduce  it  to  what  it  would 
have  been  if  observed  at  the  second  position  at  the  same  instant. 
To  obtain  this  correction,  let  Z',  Fig.  28,  be 
the  zenith  of  the  observer  at  the  first  observa- 
tion, S  the  star  at  that  time ;  Z  his  zenith  at 
the  second  obsen-ation,  and  8'  the  star  at  that 
time.  The  first  observation  gives  the  zenith 
distance  Z'S^  the  second  the  zenith  distance 
ZS'.  Joining  the  points  S  and  S'  with  the 
pole  P,  it  is  evident  that  the  hour  angle  SPS' 
is  obtained  from  the  observed  difference  of 
the  times  of  observation  precisely  as  if  the 
observer  had  bfeen  at  rest.  We  have,  there- 
fore, only  to  find  ZS  in  order  to  have  all  the  data  necessary  for 
computing  the  latitude  of  Z  by  the  general  methods. 

The  number  of  nautical  miles  run  by  the  ship  is  the  number 
of  minutes  in  the  arc  ZZ'\  and,  since  this  will  always  be  a  suffi- 


Fig.  28. 
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ciently  small  number,  if  we  draw  ZA  perpendicular  to  SZ',  we 
may  regard  ZAZ'  as  a  plane  triangle,  and  take 

ZS^Z'S  —  AZ' 

or 

ZS  =  Z'S  —  ZZ'  ciy%  ZZ'S  (886) 

The  angle  ZZ'S  is  the  difference  between  the  azimuth  of  the 
star  at  the  first  observation  and  the  course  of  the  ship;  and  this 
azimuth  is  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  compass.* 

Employing  the  zenith  distance  thus  reduced  and  the  other 
data  as  observed,  the  latitude  computed  by  the  general  method 
will  be  that  of  the  second  place  of  observation.  In  the  same 
manner  we  can  reduce  the  second  zenith  distance  to  the  place  of 
the  first,  and  then  the  latitude  of  the  first  place  will  be  found. 

210.  The  problem  of  finding  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes  is 
most  frequently  applied  at  sea  in  the  case  where  the  sun  is  the 
observed  body,  the  observation  of  the  meridian  altitude  having 
been  lost.  The  computation  is  then  best  carried  out  by  the 
formula  (315),  (316),  (317),  (318),  employing  for  8  the  mean 
declination  of  the  sun, — Le.  the  declination  at  the  middle  time 
between  the  two  observations,-^and  then  applying  to  the  result- 
ing latitude  the  correction  a^  found  by  the  formula  (323).  To 
save  the  navigator  all  consideration  of  the  algebraic  signs  in 
computing  this  correction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  the 
following  rule :  Ist.  When  the  second  attitude  is  the  greater^  ^PP^y 
this  correction  to  the  computed  latitude  as  a  northing  when  the 
sun  is  moving  towards  the  norths  and  as  a  southing  when  the  sun 
is  moving  towards  the  south\  2d.  When  the  Jirst  altitude  is  the 
greater y  apply  the  correction  as  a  southing  when  the  sun  is  moving 
towards  the  norths  and  as  a  northing  when  the  sun  is  moving 
towards  the  south. 

*  If  we  wish  a  more  rigorous  process,  we  must  consider  the  spherical  triangle 
ZZ'S^  in  which  we  have  the  obserred  zenith  distance  Z'St=(l^),  the  required  senith 
distance  ZS=  C»  the^distance  run  by  the  ship  Z*Z  r=:  d,  the  differenoe  of  the  star's 
azimuth  and  the  ship's  coiirse  ZZ'S'  =  a,  and  henoe 

cos  C  =  008  {;'  008  <l  +  sin  ^'  sinif  cob  a 

which  deyeloped  giyes 

^  =  C  -r  rf  cos  a  +  }  rf>  sin  1"  cot  ^'  sin*  a 

the  last  term  of  irhi^h  e^pressea  the  error  of  the  formula  giTcn  in  the  text. 
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If  the  computer  chooser  to  neglect  this  correction,  he  should 
employ  the  mean  declination  only  when  the  middle  time  is 
nearer  to  noon  than  the  time  of  the  greater  altitude..  Li  all  other 
cases  he  should  employ  the  declination  for  the  time  of  the 
greater  altitude  (Art.  183). 

211.  DeuwBS's  method  of  ^^  double  altitudes/**— ^Thh  is  a  brief 
method  of  computing  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
which,  though  not  always  accurate,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  when 
the  interval  between  the  observations  is  not  more  than  1*,  and 
one  of  them  is  less  than  1*  from  the  meridian. 

Let  h  and  A'  be  the  true  altitudes,  d  the  declinatiou  at  the 
middle  time,  Tand  T'  the  chronometer  times  of  the  observa- 
tions, t  and  t'  the  hour  angles.  The  elapsed  apparent  time  X  is 
found  from  the  times  Tand  T  by  (322),  but  it  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  take  X=T-^T.  We  then  have  ^'  =  <  +  ; ;  and  by  the 
first  of  (14)  we  have 

sin  h  ==  sin  f9  sin^  -)-  cos  <p  cos  d  cos  t 

sio  K  =  sin  ^  sin  ^  +  ^^^  9  ^^^  ^  ^^^  (f  +  ^) 

The  difference  of  these  equations  gives 

siD  A  —  sin  A'  =  2  cos  f  cos  d  sin  (t  +  i^)  sin  il 

If  we  put  Iq  =  the  middle  time,  or 

t,=  t+iX 
we  deduce 

„  .     .  sinA  -—  sin  A'  ,„-,-. 

2  sm  t  = (381) 

cos  ^  cos  ^  sin  i  A 

which  gives  t^  by  employing  the  supposed  latitude  for  y  in  the 
second  member.    We  then  have 

and  the  meridian  zenith  distance  ^j  is  found  from  the  greater 
altitude  A  by  the  formula  (Art.  168) 

cos  Ci  =  sin  A  -f-  cos  ^  cos  d  (2  sin'  J  t) 

*  The  method  of  finding  the  latitude  by  two  altitudes  is  commonly  called  by  nari- 
gators  **the  method  of  double  altitudes," — an  obvious  misnomer,  as  double  means 
twice  the  same. 
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and  finally  the  latitude  by  the  formula  ^  r=  ^^  -f  ^.  Since  we 
employ  an  assumed  approximate  latitude,  we  shall  have  to  repeat 
the  process  when  the  computed  latitude  difters  much  from  the 
assumed. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  method  as  proposed  by  Douwes  and 
adopted  in  Bowditch's  Navigator ;  but  the  following  form  is  still 
more  simple,  as  it  requires  only  the  table  of  logarithmic  sines. 
The  formula  for  t^  may  be  written  thus : 

<^09  i  (^  +  ^')  sin  i(h  —  h') 
cos  ^  cos  dsin  iX 
then,  as  before, 

and  the  reduction  of  h  to  the  meridian  altitude  h^  is  found  by 

(283), 

.    ,  ,-         ,.         cos  tt»  cos  d  sin'  Jt 

sin  iCfL  —  h)  = 

^^  co8i(Aj  +  A) 

Adding  A^  ~  A  to  A,  we  have  the  meridian  altitude,  from  which 
the  latitude  is  deduced  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  greater 
altitude  is  within  the  limits  of  circummeridian  altitudes,  it  will 
of  course  be  reduced  by  (284). 

The  chi^f  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  computation 
must  be  repeated  when  the  assumed  latitude  is  much  in  error. 
It  can  also  be  shown  that  unless  the  observations  are  taken  as 
near  to  the  meridian  as  we  have  above  supposed,  the  computed 
value  of  the  latitude  may  in  certain  peculiar  cases  be  more  in 
error  than  the  assumed  value,  so  that  successively  computed 
values  will  more  and  more  diverge  from  the  truth.  The  methods 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  articles  are,  therefore,  generally  to 
be  preferred. 

212.  The  latitude  may  also  be  found  from  two  altitudes  by 
the  simple  method  proposed  by  Captain  Sumner,  for  which  see 
Chapter  Vm. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FINDING   THE   LONGITUDE   BY  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

218.  The  longitude  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  i«  the 
angle  at  the  pole  included  between  the  meridian  of  the  point 
.and  some  assumed  ^r^^  meridian.  The  difterence  of  longitude 
of  any  two  points  is  the  angle  included  by  their  meridians. 
These  definitions  have  been  tacitly  assumed  in  Art.  45,  where 
we  have  established  the  general  equation 

L=T^—T  (382) 

in  which  (Art.  47)  T^  and  T  are  the  local  times  (both  solar  or 
both  sidereal)  reckoned  respectively  at  the  first  meridian,  and  at 
that  of  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  L  is  the  west 
longitude-  of  the  point. 

As  an  astronomical  question,  the  'determination  either  of  an 
absolute  longitude  from  the  first  meridian,  or  of  a  difterence  of 
longitude  in  general,  resolves  itself  into  the  determination  of 
the  difference  of  the  time  reckoned  at  the  two  meridians  at  the 
same  absolute  instant.*  The  various  methods  of  finding  the 
longitude  which  are  treated  of  in  this  chapter  differ  only  in  the 
mode  by  which  the  comparison  of  the  times  at  the  two  meridians 
is  effected. 

FIRST  METHOD. — BY  PORTABLE   CHRONOMETERS. 

214.  The  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places  A  and 
B  being  required,  let  a  chronometer  be  accurately  regulated  at 
j4,  that  is,  let  its  correction  on  the  time  at  that  place  and  its 
daily  rate  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  Chapter  V. ;  then 
let  the  chronometer  be  transported  to  jB,  and  let  its  correction 


*  The  astronomical  difference  of  longitude  may  differ  from  the  geodetic  difference 
for  the  same  reason  tliat  the  astronomical  latitude  differs  from  the  geodetic,  Arts.  86 
and  IGO. 
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on  the  time  at  that  place  be  determined  at  any  instant.  The 
time  reckoned  at  A  at  this  last  instant  is  also  known  from  the 
correction  and  rate  first  found,  provided  the  rate  has  not  changed 
in  transportation;  and  hence  the  difference  of  times  at  the  same 
absolute  instant,  and  consequently  the  difterence  of  longitude, 
are  found. 
Let  • 

^Tf  dT=:ihe  correction  and  rate  determined  at  A  at  the 
time  T,  by  the  chronometer, 
.  /iT'  =r=  the    correction    determined   at  B  at    the   time 
T'  ==  T  +  t,  t  being  the  interval  by  the  chro- 
nometer ) 

then*  at  the  itistant  T+  <  the  true  time 

At  A  IS         T  +  t  +  hT+t.^T 
"J?  T+t  +  aT' 

and  hence  the  diflference  of  longitude  is 

L  =  AT+t,ST—£iT'  (383) 

Thus,  the  longitude  is  expressed  as  the  difference  of  the  two 
chronometer  corrections  at  the  two  places ;  and  the  •  absolute 
indications  of  the  chronometer  do  not  enter,  except  so  far  as 
they  may  be  required  in  determining  the  interval  with  which 
the  accumulated  rate  is  computed.  In  this  expression  dTis  the 
rate  m  a  unit  of  the  chronometer  (an  hour,  or  a  day,  solar  or  sidereal), 
and  T'—  T must  be  expressed  in  that  unit. 

Example. — ^At  Greenwich,  May  6,  mean  noon,  a  ihean  time 
chronometer  marks  23*  49"*  42*.75,  and  its  rate  in  24  chronometer 
hours  has  been  found  to  be  gaining  2*.671.  At  Cambridge,  Mass., 
May  17,  mean  noon,  the  same  chronometer  marks  4*  84"*  47*.28 ; 
what  is  the  longitude  of  Cambridge  ? 

We  have 

!r=May  4,  23* 49* 42'.75    A3r= +  0*10*1 7'.25    <>?=-. 2'.671 


+  f=  ' 

'   17,    4  34  47.28 

t= 

12'   4*45-  4'.53  =  12'.198 

Hence 

a7'+<.^7'=  +  0»    9-44'.67 
Ar'  =  — 4  34   47.28 

i=  +  4  44   81.95 
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Note. — It  is  proper  to  dlstingaiih  whether  the  given. rate  is  the  rate  in  a  chrdno- 
meter  unit  or  in  a  true  unit  of  time;  although  the  difference  will  not  be  appreciable 
unless  the  rate  is  unusually  great.  If  the  rate  is  20*  in  24*  by  the  chronometer,  it  will 
be  20*  ±1  C':005  in  24*  of  solar  time. 

215.  When  the  chronometer  is  carried  from  point  to  point 
without  stopping  to  rate  it  at  each,  it  is  convenient  to  prepare  a 
table  of  its  correction  for  noon  of  each  day  at  the  first  station, 
from  which  the  correction  for  the  time  of  any  observation  at  a 
transient  station  may  be  found  by  simple  interpolation. 

After  reaching  the  last  station,  it  is  proper  to  re-determine  the 
rate,  which  will  seldom  agree  precisely  with  that  found  at  the 
first.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  data  affecting  the  rate,  we 
may  assume  that  it  has  changed  uniformly  during  the  whole 
time.  It  is  convenient  to  compute  the  longitudes  first  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  constant  rate,  and  then  to  correct  them  for  the 
variation  of  rate,  as  follows.    Let 

£kTyiT=  the  correction  and  rate  at  the  time  t,  found  at 
the  first  station, 
^'T=tho  rate  found  at  the  last  station  at  the  time 

and  put 

n 

then  X  is  the  increase  of  rate  in  a  unit  of  time.  If  an  observa- 
tion at  an  intermediate  station  is  taken  at  the  time  T+  i^we 
must  compute  the  accumulated  rate  for  the  interval  <,  which  is 
eftected  by  multiplying  the  mean  rate  during  this  interval  by  the 
interval.  But,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  increase,  the 
mean  rate  from  the  time  T  to  the  time  T  +  i\^  the  rate  at  the 
middle  instant  T+  ^t,  and  this  rate  is  dT+  ^ix.  Hence  the 
chronometer  correction  on  the  time  at  the  first  station  at  the 
instant  T+  t  o{  the  supposed  observation  is 

£kT  + 1  ^T  +  itx)  =  £iT  +  t.9T  +  iVx  (385) 

A  longitude  assigned  to  an  intermediate  station  at  the  time 
r+  <,  by  employing  the  original  rate  8T^  will  therefore  require 
the  correction  +  J  <*x,  observing  always  the  algebraic  signs  of  x 
and  the  longitude. 
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If  a  number  m  of  chronometers  have  been  employed,  and  each 
determination  of  a  longitude  is  the  mean  of  the  m  values  which 
they  have  severally  given,  the  longitude  assigned  upon  the  sup- 
position of  constant  rates  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  quantity 

f  ^  X,  +  x,  +  ar,  +  &c.  +  x^ 
2  ^  m 

in  which  x^^  a:,,  &c.  are  the  increments  of  the  rates  of  the  several 
chronometers  in  a  unit  of  time.     If  then  we  put 

s  =r  the  sum  of  all  the  total  increments  during  the  whole 
interval  n,  or  the  sura  of  the  values  of  <J'T —  dTfov 
the  several  chronometers, 
s 

^       2mn 

we  shall  have 

Correction  of  a  longitude  at  a  time  jP  -f  f  =  f*.  jf         (386) 

Example.* — ^In  a  voyage  between  La  Guayra  and  Carthagena, 
calling  on  the  way  at  Porto  Cabello  and  Cura^oa,  the  following 
observations  having  been  made,  the  relative  longitudes  are  re- 
quired. 

By  observations  at  La  Guayra  on  May  22  and  28,  the  cor- 
rections and  rates  of  chronometers  -F,  iHf,  and  P  at  the  mean 
epoch  May  24*'.885  were  as  follows : 

AT*  6T 

Chron.  I?'.        —4*33-    7*.80  -}- 0*.77 

M.        —40   17.40  —4.54 

P.        —59   48.70  —1.47 

On  arrival  at  Porto  Cabello,  the  corrections  on  the  mean  time 
at  that  place  on  June  5''.870  were  ascertained  to  be — 

F,        —  4*  37-  15'.80 

M.        —45   31.28  ^ 

P.        —5  14    13.38 

At  Cura^oa  the  corrections  on  June  12^.890  were — 

*  Shadwell,  Notes  on  the  Management  of  Ohronometeri,  p.  111. 
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A'r 

F. 

—  4»40-59'.20 

M. 

—  49   55.53 

P. 

—  5  18     8.24 

And  finally,  at  Carthagena,  observations  on  the  25th  and  29th 
of  June  gave  the  corrections  and  rates  at  the  mean  epoch  June 
27^.0  as  follows: 


. 

AT 

6'T 

F. 

—  5»    7-23'.55 

H-CSS 

M. 

—  4  87  47.98 

—  5.90 

P. 

—  8  44   84.42 

+  0.80 

Employing  the  rates  found  at  La  Quayra,  the  corrections  of  the 
chronometers  on  June  6*'.870  at  Porto  Cabello  (for  which  we 
have  t  =  ll^'.OSS),  and  the  resulting  difterence  of  longitude, 
are,  by  formula  (383),  are  as  follows : 


A7'+  t.iT 

P.  Cabello— U  Gi 

F. 

—  4*  82-  58'.57 

+  4«  17'.28 

M. 

—  41   11.81 

19.47 

P. 

—  6  10     1.82 

12.06 
Mean +  4   16.25 

With  the  same  rates,  we  have  on  June  12.890  at  Cura^oa  (for 
i  =  19*'.005)  the  corrections  and  the  corresponding  difierence  of 
longitude,  as  follows: 


uT+t.&T 

Curafoa — La  Gnajri*. 

F. 

—  4»  32-  53M7 

+  8-    6'.08 

M. 

—  41  43.68 

8    11.85 

P. 

—  4  10  11.64 

7    51.60 

Moan  +  8      8  .16 

With  the  same  rates,  we  have  on  June  27**  at  Carthagena  (for 
t  =  SS'.llS)  the  corrections  and  the  corresponding  difierence  of 
longitude,  as  follows: 


F. 

^T-\-t.ST              Carthagcn^t— La  OaajT*. 
—  4»  32-  42'.80             +  34-  41'.25 

M. 

—  4     2    47.74                 85     0.24 

P. 

—  5  10   32.88                  34     2.04 

Vol-  I.— 21 

Meim  +  84   84.61 
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Now,  to  correct  these  results  for  the  changes  in  the  rates  df 
the  chronometers,  we  have,  in  the  interval  n  =  83.115, 


i-T—dT 

F. 
M. 

+  0'.08 
—  1.86 

P. 

+  1 .77 

and,  consequently, 

a  =  +  0 .49 

a — 

2  X  3  X  33.115         ' 

Applying  the  correction  i\  to  the  several  results,  the  true 
differences  of  longitude  from  La  Guayra  are  found  as  follows: 

Approx.  dilT.  long. 
P.  Cabello  +  4- 16'.25 
Cara^oa  +    8     8 .16 

Carthagena      +  34   84 .51 

But  it  is  usually  preferable  to  carry  out  the  result  by  each 
chronometer  separately,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  final  mean  by  the  agreement  of  the  several  indi- 
vidual values.  For  this  purpose  we  have  here,  by  the  formula 
(884),  forn  =  83.116, 


f.q 

Correeted  diff.  long. 

+  0'.86 

+    4«16'.60 

+  0.89 

+    8      4.05 

+  2.70 

+  84   87.21 

F. 

+  0.00121 

M. 

—  0.02054 

P. 

+  0.02673 

the 

correction  J  <*, 

,  X  is,  for  the  several  cases,  as  foil 

p.  Csbello. 

Corafos.'    .                Carthageiift. 

F. 

+  0'.17 

+  ©•.44                    +    1'.82 

M. 

—  2 .95 

—  7.41                    —  22.5S 

P. 

+  8.84 

+  9.65                    +29.81 

Applying  these  corrections  severally  to  the  above  approximate 
results,  we  have,  for  the  differences  of  longitude  from  La  Guayra, 


P.  CaMIo. 

Carafoa. 

Carthagena. 

F. 

+  4-  17'.40 

+  8-  6'.47 

+  84-  42'.57 

M. 

•      16.52 

4.44 

87.72 

P 

15.90 

1.26 

81.85 

Means +  4  16.61  +8   4.05  +34    37.21 

agreeing  precisely  with  the  corrected  means  found  above. 
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If  the  chronometers  have  been  exposed  to  considerable 
changes  of  temperature,  the  proper  correction  may  be  intro- 
duced by  the  method  of  Art.  223. 

216.  Chronometric  expeditions  between  two  points. — ^Where  a  dif- 
ference of  longitude  is  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest 
possible  precision,  a  large  number  of  chronometers  are  trans- 
ported back  and  forth  between  the  extreme  points.  There  are 
two  classes  of  errors  of  chronometers  which  are  to  be  eliminated: 
1st,  the  accidental  errors,  or  variations  of  rate  which  follow  no 
law,  and  may  be  either  positive  or  negative ;  2d,  the  constant 
errors,  or  variations  of  rate  which,  for  any  given  chronometer, 
appear  with  the  same  sign  and  of  the  same  amount  when  the 
chronometer  is  transported  from  place  to  place ;  in  other  words, 
a  constant  acceleration,  or  a  constant  retardation,  as  compared 
with  the  rates  found  when  the  chronometer  is  at  rest.  The 
accidental  errors  are  eliminated  in  a  great  degree  by  employing 
a  large  number  of  chronometers,  the  probability  being  that  such 
errors  will  have  different  signs  for  different  chronometers.  The 
constant  errors  cannot  be  determined  by  comparing  the  rates  at 
the  two  extreme  points,  since  these  rates  are  found  only  when 
the  chronometer  is  at  rest ;  but  if  the  chronometers  are  trans- 
ported in  both  directions,  from  east  to  west  and  from  west  to 
east,  a  constant  error  in  their  travelling  rates  will  affect  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  with  opposite  signs  in  the  two  journeys,  and 
will  disappear  when  the  mean  is  taken.  These  considerations 
have  given  rise  to  extensive  expeditions,  of  which  probably  the 
most  thoroughly  executed  was  that  carried  out  by  Struvb,  in 
1843,  between  Pulkova  and  Altona.*  In  this  expedition  sixty- 
eight  chronometers  were  transported  eight  times  from  Pulkova 
to  Altona  and  back,  making  sixteen  voyages  in  all,  giving  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  centre  of  the  Pulkova  Obser- 
vatory and  the  Altona  Observatory  1*  21"*  32*.527,  with  a  probable 
error  of  only  0*.089. 

Chronometric  expeditions  between  Liverpool  (England)  and 

*  Expedition  ehronomitriqtte  ezScutie  par  ordre  de  8a  Maje^ti  VEmptrtur  Nicoltu  I. 
pour  la  ditermination  de  la  longitude  g^ograpkique  rttativt  de  fobtervcUoire  central  de 
Rueeie.     St.  Petersbarg,  1844. 

For  an  acconnt  of  themrefyilly  exeonted  expedition  under  Professor  Aiilt  to  deter- 
mine the  longitude  of  Valentia  in  Ireland,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  Oreenwieh 
Obserrations  of  1845. 
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Cambridge  (IT.  S.)  were  instituted  in  the  years  1849,  '60,  '51,  and 
'55  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sui'vey,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache.  The  results  of  the  expeditions  of  1849, 
'50,  and  '51,  discussed  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond,*  proved  the  necessity 
of  introducing  a  correction  for  the  temperature  to  which  the 
chronometers  were  exposed  during  the  voyages,  and  particular 
attention  was  therefore  paid  to  this  point  in  the  expedition  of 
1855,  the  details  of  which  were  arranged  by  Mr. W.C.Bond. 
The  results  of  six  voyages, — ^three  in  each  direction, — according 
to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  G.  P.  BoND,t  were  as  follows : 

Longitude. 
Voyages  from  Liverpool  to  Cambridgo    4*  32"  31'.92 
"  "     Cambridgo  to  Liverpool    4  32    31.75 

Mean    4  32   31.84 

with  a  probable  error  of  0*.19.  In  this  expedition  fifty  chrono- 
meters were  used.  The  greater  probable  error  of  the  result,  as 
compared  with  Struve's,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  greater 
length  of  the  voyages  and  their  smaller  number. 

217.  The  following  is  essentially  Stritve's  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  expeditions  and  discussing  the  results. 

Before  embarking  the  chronometers  at  the  first  station  (-4), 
they  are  carefully  compared  wth  a  standard  clock  the  correction 
of  which  on  the  time  at  that  station  has  been  obtained  with 
the  greatest  precision  by  transits  of  well-determined  stars.  (See 
Vol.  n.,  "  Transit  Listrument.")  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  second 
station  (5),  they  are  compared  with  the  standard  clock  at  that 
station. J  From  these  two  comparisons  the  chronometer  correc- 
tions at  the  two  stations  become  known,  and,  if  the  rates  are 
known,  a  value  of  the  longitude  is  found  by  each  chronometer 
by  (383).  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  a  chro- 
nometer is  rarely  the  same  when  in  motion  as  when  at  rest.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  its  travelling  rate  (or  sea  rate^  as  it 
is  called  when  the  chronometer  is  transported  by  sea).  This 
might  be  eflfected  by  finding— ^r^<,  the  correction  of  the  chrono- 

*  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey  for  1854,  Appendix  No.  42. 
t  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey  for  1856,  p.  182. 
I  For  the  method  of  comparing  ohronometers  and  clocks  with  the  gientesi  pre- 
cision, see  Vol.  II. 
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meter  at  the  station  A  immediately  before  starting ;  secondly ^  its 
correction  at  B  immediately  upon  its  arrival  there ;  and  thirdly y 
having,  without  any  delay  at  B^  returned  directly  to  A^  finding 
again  its  correction  there  immediately  upon  arriving.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  corrections  at  A  is  the  whole  travelling 
rate  during  the  elapsed  time,  and  this  rate  would  be  used  in 
making  the  comparison  with  the  correction  obtained  at  J5,  and 
in  deducing  the  longitude  by  (383). 

But,  since  the  chronometer  cannot  generally  be  immediately 
returned  from  B^  its  correction  for  that  station  should  be  found 
both  upon  its  arrival  there  and  again  just  before  leaving,  and 
the  travelling  rate  inferred  only  from  the  time  the  instrument  is 
in  motion.    For  this  purpose,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  found 

at  the  times  «,  f ,  r,  t"\ 

the  chron.  corrections    a,  6,  6',  a', 

the  correction  a  at  the  station  A  before  leaving;  b  upon  arriving 
at  B;  i'  before  leaving  B;  and  a'  upon  the  return  to  A.  The 
times  ^,  Vj  V\  V'\  being  all  reckoned  at  the  same  meridian,  if  wc 
now  put 

m  =  the  mean  travelling  rate  of  the  chronometer  in  a  unit 

of  time, 
X  =  the  longitude  of  B  west  of  A^ 

we  shall  have,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mean  travelling 
rate  is  the  same  for  both  the  east  and  west  voyages, 

;  =  a  +  m(f  — f  )  — 6 
il  =  a'— m(r  — t")  — ft' 

Prom  these  two  equations  the  two  unknown  quantities  m  and  I 
become  known.     Putting 

we  And,  firsts 

\ 

in  which  the  numerator  evidently  expresses  the  whole  travelling 
rate,  and  the  denominator  the  whole  travelling  time.  Then, 
putting 
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(a)  =  a  -j-  mr 
we  have  ^(388) 


} 


in  which  (a)  is  the  interpolated  value  of  the  chronometer  correc- 
tion on  the  time  at  A,  for  the  same  absolute  instant  t'  to  which 
the  correction  b  on  the  time  at  JB  corresponds. 

Example. — In  the  first  two  voyages  of  Struvb's  expedition 
between  Pulkova  and  Altona  in  1843,  the  corrections  of  the 
chronometer  "Hauth  31"  were  found,  by  comparison  with  the 
standard  clocks  at  the  t\vo  stations,  as  below.  The  dates  are  all 
in  Pulkova  time,  as  shown  by  one  of  the  chronometers  em- 
ployed in  the  comparison : 

At  Pulkova  (A),  t   =  May  19,  21».54  a  ==  +  0*    6"  38'.10 

''  Altona     {B\  f  =     «     24,  22  .66  6  =  —  1   14   39 .92 

"  Altona     (5),  r=     «     26,10.72  &'=  — 1   14   86.77 

"  Pulkova  (A),  r=    «     81,    0.00  a'=  +  0     7     9.58 


Hence 


T  =  S**    1M2  =  6^.047,         a''-a  =  '\-  81'.48 
t^'=  4   13  .28  =  4  .653,         6'  —  ft  =  +    3 .15 

^^^3P.48-3M5^28V33^       ^.^^^ 
5.047  +  4.553  9.6 

a  =  +  0*  6-  38vl0 
mr=  +    14.89 

(a)  =  +  0     6   52.99 

6  =  — 1   14  39.92 


i  =  (a)  —  6  =  +  1   21   32 .91 

218.  In  the  above,  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  is  assumed  to 
be  constant,  and  the  problem  is  treated  as  one  of  simple  inter- 
polation. But  most  chronometers  exhibit  more  or  less  accelera- 
tion or  retardation  in  successive  voyages,  and  a  strict  interpola- 
tion requires  that  we  should  have  regard  to  second  differences. 
If  we  always  start  from  the  station  -4,  as  in  the  above  example, 
using  only  simple  interpolation,  we  commit  a  small  error,  which 
always  affects  the  longitude  in  the  same  way  so  long  as  the 
variation  of  the  chronometer's  rate  preserves  tlie  same  sign. 
But  if  we  commence  the  next  complitation  with  the  station  By 
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SO  that  the  two  chronometer  corrections  at  A  are  intermediate 
between  the  two  at  J5,  then  the  error  in  the  longitude  will  have 
a  different  sign,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  values  of  the  longitude 
will  be,  partially  at  least,  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  acce-^ 
leration  or  retardation.  To  show  this  more  clearly  under  an 
algebraic  form,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have,  omitting  the  inter- 
vals of  rest  at  the  two  stations, 


at  the  times 

«, 

f, 

<", 

r, 

the  cbron.  corrections 

a, 

h. 

a', 

y, 

intervals 

T, 

*'. 

*", 

and  that 

, 

Ik  =  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer  at  the  time  tj 
2p  =  the  daily  acceleration  of  the  rate  /i  after  the  time  t, 

the  true  values  of  the  four  corrections,  observing  that  b  and  6' 
refer  to  the  meridian  of  -B,  will  be,  according  to  the  law  of  uni- 
formly accelerating  motion, 

a  =  a 

b  =a  +  iJLT  +  fir*—X 

6'  =  a  +  M  (r  +  t'  +  O  +  /J  (^  +  ^  +  ^y  -  ^ 

If  now  we  find  the  value  of  (a)  corresponding  to  b  (that  is,  for 
the  time  V)  by  simple  interpolation  between  the  values  of  a 
and  a' J  we  have 

(«)  =  «+(  7^)' 

=  a  +  Air  +  /?.r(r  +  0 

from  which  we  obtain  the  erroneous  longitude 
r=:(a)  — 6  =  ;i  +  i9ty 

Uence  the  error  in  the  longitude,  by  simple  interpolation  and 
commencing  with  the  station  -4,  is  ctt'  =  j8rr'. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  commence  at  the  station  By  with  the 
correction  6,  employing  simple  interpolation  between  6  and  6', 
to  find  the  correction  (6)  for  the  time  V  corresponding  to  a',  we 
have 
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=  a  +  m(t  +  r')  +  /?(t«+  2rT'+  r'»+  t't")-  a 

and  we  find  the  erroneous  longitude 

Hence  the  error  by  simple  interpolation,  commencing  with  the 
station  J5,  is  dk"  =  —  ^r'r" ;  and  the  error  in  the  mean  of  the 
two  longitudes  is 

an  error  which  disappears  altogether  when  the  intervals  r  and  r" 
are  equal.  Since  the  voyages  are  of  very  nearly  equal  duration, 
it  follows  that  by  computing  the  longitude,  as  proposed  by 
Struve,  commencing  alternately  at  the  two  stations,  the  final 
result  will  be  free  from  the  effect  of  any  regular  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  the  chronometers. 

Example. — ^From  the  "Expedition  Chronom6trique"  we  take 
the  following  values  for  the  chronometer  "Hauth  81,"  being 
the  combination  next  following  after  that  given  in  the  example 
of  the  preceding  article,  commencing  now  with  the  station  J5,  or 
Altona : 

At  Altona    (5),  t  =  UAy  26, 10*.72  6  =  —  1»  14-  36*.77 

"  Pulkova  (A),  f  =     "    31,    0  .00  a  =  +  0     7     9 .58 

"  Pulkova  (A),  r  =  June  3,    5  .62  a'=  +  0     7    19.86 

«  Altona    (5),  r=     «      7,  20  .52  6'=  —  1   14     0.35 

Here 

T  =  4*  13».28  ==  4*.553  6'  —  6  =  +  86'.42 

t"=4  14,90  =  4.621  a'  —  a=+    9.78 

36'.42  —  9'.78       26'.64        .   «  ^^. 
m  = 


4.568  +  4.621 

9.174 

—  T  ' 

6  =  — 

1*14- 

36'.77 

mr  = 

+ 

18.22 

(6)  =  - 

1  14 

28.65 

a  =  + 

0     7 

9.58 

iz=a—(b)  =  +  l  21    88.13 
The  mean  of  this  result  and  that  of  Art  217  is  A  =  1*  21"  88'.02. 
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219.  jRelative  xoaghi  of  the  longitudes  determimd  in  different  voyages 
by  the  same  chronometer. — ^From  the  above  it  appears  that  the 
problem  of  finding  the  longitude  by  chronometers  is  one  of 
interpolation.  If  the  irregularities  of  the  chronometer  are 
regarded  as  accidental,  the  mean  error  of  an  interpolated  value 
of  the  correction  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula* 


-n/; 


where  r  and  r'  have  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  e  is  the  mean  (accidental)  error  in  a  unit  of  time. 
The  weight  of  such  an  interpolated  value  of  the  correction,  and, 
therefore,  also  the  weight  of  a  value  of  the  longitude  deduced 
from  it,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  this  error,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  expressed  under  the  form 


where  k  is  a  constant  arbitrarily  taken  for  the  whole  expedition, 
so  as  to  give  p  convenient  values,  since  it  is  only  the  relative 
weights  of  the  different  voyages  which  are  in  question. 

But  if  the  chronometer  variations  are  no  longer  accidental, 
but  follow  some  law  though  unknown,  a  special  investigation 
may  serve  to  give  empirically  a  more  suitable  expression  of  the 
weight  than  the  above.  Thus,  according  to  Struve's  investiga- 
tions in  the  case  of  certain  clocks,  the  weight  of  an  interpolated 
value  of  the  correction  fon^  these  clocks  could  be  well  expressed 
by  the  formulaf 

But  even  this  expression  he  found  could  not  be  generally  applied ; 
and  he  finally  adopted  the  following  form  for  the  chronometric 
expedition: 

p  =      ^  (389) 

in  which  T  is  the  duration  of  an  entire  voyage,  including  the 

♦  See  Vol.  n.,  "Chronometer." 
f  Expedition  Chrott.y  p.  102. 
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time  of  rest  at  one  of  the  stations,  r,  r"  are  the  travelling  times 
of  the  voyage  to  and  from  a  station,  and  JST  is  an  arbitrary 
constant. 

Although  this  is  but  an  empirical  formula,  it  represents  well 
the  several  conditions  of  the  problem.  For,^r5/,  the  weight  of 
a  resulting  longitude  must  decrease  as  the  length  of  the  voyage 
increases ;  and,  second^  it  must  become  greater  as  the  difference 
between  the  two  travelling  times  r,  r"  decreases,  since  (as  is 
shown  in  Vol.  11.,  "  Chronometer**)  an  interpolated  value  of  a 
clock  correction  is  probably  most  in  error  for  the  middle  time 
between  the  two  instants  at  which  its  corrections  are  given. 

220.    Comhination  of  restdta  obtained  by  the  same  chronometer j 

according  to  their  weights. — ^Let  x',  >l",  X'" be  the  several  values 

of  the  longitude  found  by  the  same  chronometer,  according  to 

the  method  of  Arts.  217  and  218 ;   and  p',  />",  ;?'" their 

weights  by  formula  (389)  (or  any  other  formula  which  may  be 
found  to  represent  the  actual  condition  of  the  voyages) ;  then, 
according  to  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  most  probable 
value  of  the  longitude  by  this  chronometer  is 

p^x^  +  fx''  +  p-r'  + 

/  +  p"  +  r  + 

and  if  the  difference  between  this  value  and  each  particular 
value  be  found,  putting 

n  =  the  number  of  values  of  ^, 
9  =  the  mean  error  of  X, 
r  =  the  probable  error  of  J>, 

then  we  shall  have 


^J^ —  r  =  0.6745  t  (391) 


1)[P] 


where  [/>]  denotes  the  sum  of  j?',  y ,  &c.,  and  [^pov]  the  sum  of 
p'v'v'y  y  v' V,  &c. 

221.  Combination  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  chronometers, 
according  to  their  weights. — The  weights  of  the  results  by  different 
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chronometers  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  theii 
mean  errors.  The  weight  P  of  a  longitude  L  will,  therefore,  be 
expressed  generally  by 


in  which  k  is  arbitrary.    For  simplicity,  we  may  assume  A  =  1, 
and  then  by  the  above  value  of  $  we  shall  have 

If,  then,  i',  i",  i'" are  the  values  found  by  the  several 

chronometers  by  (390),  P',  P'',  P"' their  weights  by  (392), 

the  most  probable  final  value  of  the  longitude  is 


Then,  putting 


JV=  the  number  of  values  of  i, 


we  have 


E  =  the  mean  error  of  i^, 
B  =  the  probable  error  of  X^j 


•^  =  \/(Jvr-^)7p3  S  =  0.m5E  (894) 


222.  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  preceding  formulse  by  applying 
them  to  two  chronometers  of  Struve's  expedition,  namely, 
"Dent  1774"  and  "Hauth  81."  In  the  following  table  the 
longitudes  found  by  beginning  at  Pulkova  are  marked  P,  those 
found  by  beginning  at  Altona  are  marked  A,  and  the  numeral  • 
accent  denotes  the  number  of  the  voyage.  The  weights  p  in  the 
second  column  are  as  given  by  Struve,  who  computed  them  by 
the  formula  (389),  taking  K=  34560  (the  intervals  T,  r,  r"  being ' 
in  hours),  which  is  a  convenient  value,  as  it  makes  the  weight  of 
a  voyage  of  nearly  mean  duration  equal  to  unity ;  namely,  for 
T=  288*,  r  =  r'  =  120*.   If  we  express  T,  r,  r",  in  days,  we  take 

(24)' 
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and  we  ehall  have  Stbuvb's  valnes  oip  by  the  fommla 


60 


Ti/tt" 


(896) 


Thus,  for  the  first  voyage,  we  have,  from  the  data  in  the  example 
of  Art  217, 

T  =  f"—t=  11'  2».46  =  ll'.lOS 

T  =  5«.047  t"=  4*.553 

whence,  by  (395), 


60 


11.103  i/(5.047  X  4.553) 


=  1.13 


The  values  of  U  and  L"  are  found  by  (390).  In  applying 
this  formula,  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  the  entire  longitudes 
by  their  weights,  but  only  those  figures  which  differ  in  the 
several  values.     Thus,  by  "Dent  1774"  wo  have 


i'=l»21-80'  + 
=  l»21-80'  +  2*.46 


2'.51  X  110  4-  2'.83  X  1  02  +  2».09  X  1-14  +  &c- 
1.10  +  1.02  +  1.14  +  Ac. 


Weight. 

LongitQdes  by 

LongltndM  by 

V 

pV9 

ChroDoineter 

« 

P99 

P 

Dent  1774. 

Hauth  31. 

pt 

1.13 

1*  21*"  32'.91 

+  0'.80 

0.102 

Ai 

1.06 

83.13 

+  0.62 

0.287 

pii 

1.10 

1»  21«  82».51 

+  0'.06 

0.008 

33.36 

+  0.76 

0.619 

A« 

1.02 

82.83 

+  0.37 

0.140 

88.12 

+  0.61 

0.266 

piU 

1.14 

82.09 

—  0.37 

0.166 

82.66 

—  0.06 

0.004 

A"* 

1.06 

82.26 

—  0.21 

0.046 

81.66 

—  1.06 

1.168 

pir 

1.19 

81.69 

—  0.77 

0.706 

82.70 

+  0.09 

0.010 

A«^ 

0.96 

82.77 

+  0.81 

0.092 

84.16 

+  1.66 

2.306 

p^ 

1.09 

82,79 

+  0.88 

0.119 

82.23 

—  0.88 

0.167 

A^ 

0.80 

82.54 

+  0.08 

0.006 

31.66 

—  0.96 

0.787 

Pt 

1.00 

82.94 

+  0.48 

0.280 

83.88 

+  0.77 

0.698 

A^ 

1.10 

81.93 

—  0.53 

0.309 

81 .97 

—  0.64 

0.461 

prU 

1.20 

82.84 

—  0.12 

0.017 

83  .16 

+  0.65 

0.368 

A^ 

1.09 

82.96 

+  0.49 

0.262 

*        81 .78 

—  0.83 

0.761 

p.m 

0.76 

81.86 

—  0.60 

0.274 

80.92 

—  1.69 

2.171 

AiriU 

0.41 

•       88 .77 

+  1.81 

0.704 

J 

^'  =  1*J 

n*»  82».46 

[pv9^  =  8.063 

//'  =  1»21*32 

'.01     [pvv]-. 

=  9.974 

fi 

=  14             [ri 

=  18,91 

11  =  16 

trf  =  ^ 

10.69 

?^=^± 

X^^-®^       60  0 

4 

9.974 

1^  =  22.02 

^ 

8.068      ^^^-^ 

1 

^-==1: 

•«^^^==to..oi 

) 

r"  =  db 

-dtO-.H 

^P' 

1 

v/^' 

" 
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Combining  these  two  results,  we  have,  by  (893), 

i.  =  1"  21-  32.  +  0--46  X  59  +  0-.61  X  22  _  ^,  ^l-  32..501 
*  ^  69  +  22 

with  the  probable  error,  by  (394), 

B=±  0*.067 

This  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  final  result  from  the  sixty-eight 
chronometers. 

223,  In  the  preceding  method,  the  sea  rate  is  inferred  from 
two  comparisons  of  the  chronometer  made  at  the  same  place 
before  and  after  the  voyages  to  and  from  the  second  place ;  and 
the  correction  of  the  chronometer  on  the  time  of  the  first  place 
at  the  instant  when  it  is  compared  with  the  time  of  the  second 
place  is  interpolated  upon  the  theory  that  the  rate  has  changed 
uniformly.  This  theory  is  insufficient  when  the  temperature  to 
which  the  chronometer  is  exposed  is  not  constant  during  the 
two  voyages,  or  nearly  so.  I  shall,  therefore,  add  the  method 
of  introducing  the  correction  for  temperature  in  cases  where 
circumstances  may  seem  to  require  it. 

According  to  the  experience  of  M,  Lieusson,  the  rate  m  of  a 
chronometer  at  a  given  temperature  i?  may  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  (see  Vol.  11.,  "  Chronometer") 

m  =  m,  +  A:(d  —  i9,)»  —  kft  (896) 

in  which  i?^  is  the  temperature  for  which  the  balance  is  compen- 
sated, ttIq  the  rate  determined  at  that  temperature  at  the  epoch 
t  =  0^  i  being  the  time  from  this  epoch  for  which  the  rate  m  is 
required,  k  the  constant  coefficient  of  temperature,  and  k'  that 
of  acceleration  of  the  chronometer  resulting  from  thickening  of 
the  oil  or  other  gradual  changes  which  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  time. 

It  is  evident  that,  since  every  change  of  temperature  produces 
an  increase  of  iw,  the  term  A;(<?  —  i?J*  will  not  disappear  even  when 
the  mean  value  of??  is  the  same  as  &q.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  determine  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  all  the  changes.  Let  us, 
therefore,  determine  the  accumulated  rate  for  a  given  period  of 
time  r.  Let  m^  be  the  rate  at  the  middle  of  this  period,  in  which 
case  we  have  in  tlio  formula  ^  ==  0.    A  strict  theory  requires  that 
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we  should  know  the  temperature  at  every  instant ;  but,  in  default 
of  this,  let  us  assume  that  the  period  r  is  divided  into  sufficiently 
small  intervals,  and  that  the  temperature  is  observed  in  each. 
Let  us  suppose  n  equal  intervals  whose  sum  is  r,  and  denote  the 
observed  values  of  &  by  i?<*>,  tf<*>,  i?<»> i?<">.-    The  rate 

in  the  1st  interval  is  [m^  -f  A:  (*«  —  .S^)«]  X  -     • 
"       2d         "  K  +  A:  (*<«>- *o)T  X-^ 

in  the  nth  interval  is  [m^-f-  k  (^^"^  —  i^^)*]  X  ~ 

and  the  accumulated  rate  in  the  time  r  is  the  sum  of  these 
quantities, 

where  I^{&  —  ^^f  denotes  the  sum  of  the  n  values  of  {d  —  i^^y. 
To  make  this  expression  exact,  we  should  have  an  infinite  number 

of  infinitesimal  intervals,  or  we  must  put  -  =  rfr,  and  substitute 
the  integral  sign  J  for  the  summation  symbol  2*:  thus,  the  exact 
expression  for  the  whole  rate  in  the  time  r  is 

m^r  +  kfJ(/^-^^;)'dT  (397) 

This  integral  cannot  be  found  in  general  terms,  since  ^  cannot 
be  expressed  as  a  function  of  r ;  but  we  can  obtain  an  approxi- 
mate expression  for  it,  as  follows.  Let  t?i  be  the  mean  of  all  the 
observed  values  of  t? ;  then  we  have 

^.  o>  -  ^y=  ^n  [(*x  -  ^o)  +  (*  -  ^)r 

in  which  ^^  —  t?o  is  constant,  and,  therefore,  for  n  values  we  have 
2*^  (t?i  —  t?o)*= w  (t?i  —  ^^.  Moreover,  since  tJj  is  the  mean  of  all 
the  values  of  t?,  we  have  2*^  («?  —  tf  j)  =  0,  and,  consequently,  also 

J,2(*j-tfo)(*->>i)  =  2(t?i~t>o)-^«(*-*i)  =  0;  and  the  above 
expression  becomes 

^.o»  -  *o)*= » (*i-*o)'  +  ^.(*-  ^y 
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Hence,  also, 

^.  («  -  *.)'  I  =  '  O'i -  *.)'  +  ^.  (*  -  *x)'^ 

or,  for  an  infinite  value  of  n, 

Thus,  the  required  integral  depends  upon  the  integral  |    (t? — «?i)*  rfr, 

which  may  be  approximately  found  from  the  observed  values  of 
I?  by  the  theory  of  least  squares.  For,  if  we  treat  the  values  of 
t>  —  ^1  as  the  errors  of  the  observed  values  of  tf,  and  denote  the 
mean  error  (according  to  the  received  acceptation  of  that  term 
in  the  method  of  least  squares)  by  e^  we  have 


(398) 


in  which  n  is  the  actual  number  of  observed  values  of  t?.  K  we 
assume  that  a  more  extended  series  of  values,  or  indeed  an  infi- 
nite series,  would  exhibit  the  same  mean  error  (which  will  be 
the  more  nearly  true  the  greater  the  number  n),  we  assume  the 
general  relation 

iV(*-^)*=(^^-l)e» 

in  which  iVis  any  number.    Hence,  also, 


i:^{^-^,rj^=re-' 


N 


and,  making  N  infinite, 

Substituting  this  value,  the  formula  (397)  becomes 


or 


K+*(»^-^o)'+*«*> 


(399) 


(400) 


from  which  it  appears  that  ?n^,+  *(«?i— -  *o)*+  *^*  is  the  mean  rate 
in  a  unit  of  time  for  the  interval  r,  m^  being  the  rate  at  the 
middle  of  the  interval  for  a  temperature  «?  =  t?,,.-  For  any  subse- 
quent interval  r',  we  must,  according  to  (396),  replace  m^  by 
r% —  k%  t  being  the  interval  from  the  middle  of  r  to  the  middle 
of  r'. 
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Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  chronometer  correction  is  obtained 
by  astronomical  observations* at  the  station  Ay  at  the  times  Tj 
and  T^y  before  starting  upon  the  voyage,  and  again  after  reaching 
the  station  By  at  the  times  T^  and  T„  these  times  being  all 
reckoned  at  the  same  meridian.  Let  a^  a^  Oj,  a^  be  the  observed 
corrections,  and  put 

80  that  T  and  r"  are  the  shore  intervals  and  r'  the  sea  interval. 
Let  the  adopted  epoch  of  the  rate  m^  be  the  middle  of  the  sea 
interval  r' ;  then,  by  (400),  with  the  correction  Ar7,  the  accumu- 
lated rates  in  the  three  intervals  are 

^  +  a,-fl.=  K  +*OV-^)*  +  *^']t'  (   (401) 

in  which  ^j,  t?/,  i>/'  are  the  mean  temperatures  in  the  intervals 
r,  r',  r",  and  Cy  e',  «"  are  found  by  the  formula  (898).  These 
three  equations  determine  the  three  unknown  quantities  m^  k\ 
and  L    If  we  put 


f  ^  ?5 — ?!  _  jt(^^_^^)i_ite» 


a^  —  a. 


we  have,  from  the  first  and  third  equations, 

^+*(^+o 

which  substituted  in  the  second  equation  gives  h  If,  however, 
we  prefer  to  compute  the  approximate  longitude  without  con- 
sidering the  temperatures,  and  afterwards  to  correct  for  tempe- 
rature, we  shall  have 
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These  formulse  apply  to  a  voyage  in  either  direction ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  voyage  firom  west  to  east  they  give  X  A^dth  the  negative 
sign. 

The  term  JA:'(r"  —  r)  r'  in  the  first  equation  of  (402)  will  not 
be  rigorously  obtained  if  the  temperatures  are  neglected ;  but  it 
is  usually  an  insensible  term  in  practice,  as  r"  and  r  are  made 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  and  k'  is  always  very  small. 

In  combining  the  results  of  different  chronometers  employed 
in  the  same  voyage,  the  weight  of  each  may  be  assigned  accord 
ing  to  the  regularity  of  the  chronometer  as  determined  from  its 
observed  rates  from  day  to  day.* 

SECOND   METHOD. — BY   SIGNALS. 

224.  Terrestrial  Signals. — If  the  two  stations  are  so  near  to  each 
other  that  a  signal  made  at  either,  or  at  an  intermediate  station, 
can  be  observed  at  both,  the  time  may  be  noted  simultaneously 
by  the  clocks  of  the  two  stations,  and  the  difference  of  longitude 
at  once  inferred.  The  signals  may  be  the  sudden  disappearance 
or  reappearance  of  a  fixed  light,  or  flashes  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

If  the  places  are  remote,  they  may  be  connected  by  interme- 
diate signals.  For  example :  suppose  four  stations,  -4,  B,  C,  Z), 
chosen  from  east  to  west,  the  first  and  last  being  the  principal 
stations  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  required.  At  the  in- 
termediate stations  B,  C  let  observers  be  stationed  with  good 
chronometers  whose  rates  are  known.  Let  signals  be  made  at 
three  points  intermediate  between  A  and  By  B  and  C,  Cand  2), 
respectively.  The  signals  must,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement, 
be  made  successively,  and  so  that  the  observers  at  the  interme- 
diate stations  may  have  their  attention  properly  directed  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  signal.  If,  then,  at  the  first  signal  the 
observers  at  A  and  B  have  noted  the  times  a  and  b;  at  the 


*  Besides  the  papers,  already  referred  to,  see  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  for  1867,  p.  814. 
Vol-  L— 22 
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second  signal  the  observers  at  B  and  Cthe  times  b'  and  c;  at 
the  third  signal  the  observers  at  C  and  D  the  times  c'  and  d;  it 
is  evident  that  the  time  at  A  when  the  third  signal  is  made  is 
a  +  (b'—b)  +  (c'—c),  at  which  instant  the  time  at  Dis  d:  hence 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  A  and  D  is 


i  =  a  +  (y  --  6)  +  (c'  —  c)  —  ii 


(408) 


and  so  on  for  any  number  of  intermediate  stations.  It  is  re- 
quired of  the  intermediate  chronometers  only  that  they  should 
give  correctly  the  differences  6'—  6,  c'—  c,  for  which  purpose 
only  their  rates  must  be  accurately  known.  The  daily  rates  are 
obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  instants  of  the  signals  on  suc- 
cessive days.  Small  errors  in  the  rates  will  be  eliminated  by 
making  the  signals  both  from  west  to  east  and  from  east  to 
west,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  results. 

The  intervals  given  by  the  intermediate  chronometers  should, 
of  course,  be  reduced  to  sidereal  intervals,  if  the  clocks  at  the 
extreme  stations  are  regulated  to  sidereal  time. 

Example. — ^From  the  Description  GSomStrique  de  la  France 
(Puissant).  On  the  25th  of  August,  1824,  signals  were  observed 
between  Paris  and  Strasburg  as  follows: 


Paris. 
A 

19*  6-  20*.8 


Intermediate  Stations. 
C 


B 

8*  49-  48*.2 
8   54    10.8 


9»16«    0*.2 
9   80   87.8 


Strasburg. 
D 

19»  46-  51-.4 


The  correction  of  the  Paris  clock  on  Paris  sidereal  time  was 

—  36*.2 ;  that  of  the  Strasburg  clock  on  Strasburg  sidereal  time  was 

—  27*.7.  The  chronometers  at  B  and  C  were  regulated  to  mean 
time,  and  their  daily  rates  were  so  small  as  not  to  be  sensible  in 
the  short  intervals  which  occurred. 

"We  have 

6'— 6=    4-22*.6 

c^— c  =  14  87.6 
Mean  interval  =19  0  .2 
Red.  to  Bid.  int.  =  +8.1 
Sid.  interval       =19     8 .8 
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Paris  clock  J9*    6-  2C*.3    Strasburg  clock         19*  46-  51-.4 

Correction  —  38 .2    Correction  —      27  .7  ' 

Paris  Bid.  time  19     5   44  .1    Strasburg  sid.  time  19  46    23  .7 

Sid.  interval  +19     3 .3 

Paris  sid.  time  of  tbo)  ^        ... 
lastBignal  \^^  ^  ^7.4 

Strasburg  do.  19  46   23.7 

X  =    0*21-36*.3 

In  the  survey  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  Btates  and 
Mexico,  Major  W.  H.  Emory,  in  1852,  employed  flashes  of  gun- 
powder as  signals  in  determining  the  difl:*  of  long,  of  Frontera 
and  San  Elciario.* 

The  signals  may  be  given  by  the  hdiotrope  of  Gatjss,  by  which 
an  image  of  the  sun  is  reflected  constantly  in  a  given  direction 
towards  the  distant  observer.  Either  the  sudden  eclipse  of  the 
light,  or  its  reappearance,  may  be  taken  as  the  signal;  the 
eclipse  is  usually  preferred. 

Among  the  methods  by  terrestrial  signals  may  be  included 
that  iu  which  the  signal  is  given  by  means  of  an  electro-tele- 
graphic wire  connecting  the  two  stations;  but  this  important 
and  exceedingly  accTiirate  method  will  be  separately  considered 
below. 

225.  Celestial  Signals. — Certain  celestial  phenomena  which  are 
visible  at  the  same  absolute  instant  by  observers  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  terrestrial  signals  of  the 
preceding  article :  among  these  we  may  note — 

a.  The  bursting  of  a  meteor,  and  the  appearance  or  disappear- 
ance of  a  shooting  star. — The  difliculty  of  identifying  thesfe 
objects  at  remote  stations  prevents  the  extended  use  of  this 
method. 

b.  The  instant  of  beginning  or  ending  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon. — This  instant,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  observed, 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  definition  of  the  earth's  shadow.  A 
rude  approximation  to  the  diflterence  of  longitude  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  by  this  method. 

c.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  by  the  shadow  of  that 
planet. — The  Greenwich  times  of  the  disappearance  of  each 

*  Proceedings  of  Sth  Meeting  of  Am.  Anoeiation,  p.  64. 
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satellite,  and  of  its  reappearance,  are  accjprately  given  in  the 
*Ephemeris:  so  that  an  observer  who  has  noted  one  of  these 
phenomena  has  only  to  take  the  difference  between  this  observed 
local  time  of  its  occurrence  and  the  Greenwich  time  given  in  the 
Ephemeris,  to  have  hi*  absolute  longitude.  With  telescopes  of 
different  powers,  however,  the  instant  of  a  satellite's  disappear- 
ance must  evidently  vary,  since  the  eclipse  of  the  satellite  takes 
place  gradually,  and  the  more  powerful  the  telescope  the  longer 
will  it  continue  to  show  the  satellite.  If  the  disappearance  and 
reappearance  are  both  observed  with  the  same  telescope,  the 
mean  of  the  results  obtained  will  be  nearly  free  from  this  error. 
The  first  satellite  is  to  be  preferred,  as  its  eclipses  occur  more 
frequently  and  also  more  suddenly.  Observers  who  wish  to 
deduce  their  difference  of  longitude  by  these  eclipses  should  use 
telescopes  of  the  same  power,  and  observe  under  the  same 
atmospheric  conditions,  as  nearly  as  possible.  But  in  no  case 
can  extreme  precision  be  attained  by  this  method. 

d.  The  occvltations  of  Jupiter's  satellites  by  the  body  of  the 
planet. — The  approximate  Greenwich  times  of  the  disappearance 
behind  the  disc,  and  the  reappearance  of  each  satellite,  are  given 
in  the  Ephemeris.  These  predicted  times  serve  only  to  enable 
the  observers  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  phenomenon  at  the 
proper  moment. 

e.  The  transits  of  the  satellites  over  Jupiter's  disc. — The  ap- 
proximate Greenwich  times  of  "ingress"  and  "egress,"  or  the 
first  and  last  instants  when  the  satellite  appears  projected  on 
the  planet's  disc,  are  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 

/.  The  transits  of  the  shadoios  of  the  satellites  over  Jupiter's 
disc. — The  Greenwich  times  of  "ingress"  and  "egress"  of  the 
shadow  are  also  approximately  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 

Among  the  celestial  signals  we  may  include  also  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  or  occultations  of  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon,  or, 
in  general,  the  arrival  of  the  moon  at  any  given  position  in  the 
heavens;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  moon's  parallax,  these 
eclipses  and  occultations  do  not  occur  at  the  same  absolute  in- 
stant for  all  observers,  and,  in  general,  the  moon's  apparent 
position  in  the  heavens  is  affected  by  both  parallax  and  refrac- 
tion. The  methods  of  employing  these  phenomena  as  signals, 
therefore,  involve  special  computations,  and  will  be  hereafter 
treated  of.  See  the  general  theory  of  eclipses,  and  the  method 
of  lunar  distances. 
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THIRD   METHOD. — BY   THE   ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

226.  It  is  evident  that  the  clocks  at  two  stations,  A  and  5, 
may  be  compared  by  means  of  signals  communicated  through' 
an  electro-telegraphic  wire  which  connects  the  stations.  Sup- 
pose at  a  time  T  by  the  clock  at  J.,  a  signal  is  made  which  is 
perceived  at  B  at  the  time  T*  by  the  clock  at  that  station.  .  Let 
A^and  A  7^'  be  the  clock  corrections  on  the  times  at  these  sta- 
tions respectively  (both  being  solar  or  both  sidereal).  Let  x  be 
the  time  required  by  the  electric  current  to  pass  over  the  wire ; 
then,  A  being  the  more  easterly  station,  we  have  the  difference 
of  longitude  X  by  the  formula 

Since  x  is  unknown,  we  must  endeavor  to  eliminate  it.  For 
this  purpose,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  B  at  the  clock  time  T'\ 
which  is  perceived  at  A  at  the  clock  time  T'"  ;  then  we  have 

In  these  formulae  l^  and  l^  denote  the  approximate  values  of  the 
difference  of  longitude,  found  by  signals  east-west  and  west-east 
respectively,  when  the  transmission  time  x  is  disregarded;  and 
the  true  value  is 

Such  is  the  simple  and  obvious  application  of  the  telegraph  to 
the  determination  of  longitudes;  but  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  result  depends  greatly — more  than  at  first  appears — 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  signals  are  communicated  and 
received. 

Suppose  the  observer  at  A  taps  upon  a  signal  key*  at  an  exact 
second  by  his  clock,  thereby  producing  an  audible  click  of  the 
armature  of  the  electro-magnet  at  B.  The  observer  at  B  may 
not  only  determine  the  nearest  second  by  his  clock  when  he 
hears  this  click,  but  may  also  estimate  the  fraction  of  a  second; 
and  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  in  this  way  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine a  longitude  within  one-tenth  of  a  second.  But,  before  even 
this  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  secured,  we  have  yet  to  eliminate, 
or  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  following  sources  of  error: 

*  See  VoL  II.,  <<  Chronograph,"  for  the  detaOs  of  the  apparatus  here  alluded  to. 
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let.  The  personal  error  of  the  observer  who  gives  the  signal; 
2d.  The  personal  error  of  the  observer  who  receives  the  signal 

and  estimates  the  fraction  of  a  second  by  the  ear; 
3d.  The  small  fraction  of  time  required  to  complete  the  galvanic 

circuit  after  the  finger  touches  the  signal  key; 
4th.  The  armature  time,  or  the  time  required  by  the  armature  at 

the  station  where  the  signal  is  received,  to  move  through 

the  space  in  which  it  plaj'S,  and  to  give  the  audible  click; 
6th.  The  errors  of  the  supposed  clock  corrections,  which  involve 

errors  of  observation,  and  errors  in  the  right  ascensions  of 

the  stars  employed. 

For  the  means  of  contending  successfully  with  these  sources 
of  error  we  are  indebted  to  our  Coast  Survey,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Prof.  Bache,  not  only  called  into  existence 
the  ehronographic  instruments,  but  has  giveu  us  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  using  them.  The  "method  of  star  signals,"  as 
it  is  called,  was  originally  suggested  by  the  distinguished  astro- 
nomer Mr.  S.  C.  Walker,  but  its  full  development  in  the  fonn 
now  employed  in  the  Coast  Survey  is  due  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Qould. 

227.  Method  of  Star  Signals. — The  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  two  stations  is  merely  the  time  required  by  a  star  to 
pass  from  one  meridian  to  the  other,  and  this  interval  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  a  single  clock  placed  at  cither  station,* 
but  in  the  main  galvanic  circuit  extending  from  one  station  to 
the  other.  Two  chronographs,  one  at  each  station,  are  also  in 
the  circuit,  and,  when  the  wires  are  suitably  connected,  the  clock 
seconds  are  recorded  upon  both.  A  good  transit  instrument  is 
carefully  mounted  at  each  station. 

When  the  star  enters  the  field  of  the  transit  instrument  at  A 
(the  eastern  station),  the  observer,  by  a  preconcerted  signal  with 
his  signal  key,  gives  notice  to  the  assistants  at  both  A  and  B, 
who  at  once  set  the  chronographs  in  motion,  and  the  clock  then 
records  its  seconds  upon  both.  The  instants  of  the  star's  tran- 
sits over  the  several  threads  of  the  reticule  are  also  recorded 
upon  both  chronographs  by  the  taps  of  the  observer  upon  his 
signal  key.     When  the  star  has  passed  all  the  threads,  tlie  ob- 


*  The  clock  may,  indeed,  bo  At  any  place  which  is  in  telegraphic  conneotion  with 
the  two  stations  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  to  be  found. 
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server  indicates  it  by  another  preconcerted  signal,  the  chrono- 
graphs are  stopped,  and  the  record  is  suitably  marked  with  date, 
name  of  the  star,  and  place  of  observation,  to  be  subsequently 
identified  and  read  off  accurately  by  a  scale.  When  the  star 
arrives  at  the  meridian  of  B^  the  transit  is  recorded  in  the  same 
manner  upon  both  chronographs. 

Suitable  observations  having  been  made  by  each  observer  to 
determine  the  errors  of  his  transit  instrument  and  the  rate  of 
the  clock,  let  us  put 

T,  =  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  of  the  eastern  trausit  of 
the  star  over  all  the  threads,  as  read  from  the  chrono- 
graph at  A, 

T^  =  the  same,  as  read  from  the  chronograph  at  B, 

T/  =  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  of  the  western  transit  of 
the  star  over  all  the  threads,  as  read  from  the  chrono- 
graph at  A^ 

Tl  =  the  same  as  read  from  the  chronograph  at  B^ 

e,  ^  =  the  personal  equations  of  the  observers  at  A  and  B 
respectively, 

t,t'=  the  corrections  of  T^  and  T/  (or  of  T,and  T/)  for 
the  state  of  the  transit  instruments  at  A  and  By  or 
the  respective  *' reductions  to  the  meridian"  (Vol.  II., 
Transit  Inst.), 

^r=  the  correction  for  clock  rate  in  the  interval  T/ —  T^, 
X  =  the  transmission  time  of  the  electric  current  between 

A  and  B, 
X  =  the  difference  of  longitude ; 

then  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  have,  from  the  chronographic 
records  at  Ay 

i  =  ly  +  dT+  i^  +  6'-.a:—(2\+r  +  e) 
and  from  the  chronographic  records  at  J3, 

xLT.'+dT+^  +  ef  +  x^dT.  +  T  +  e) 
and  the  mean  of  these  values  is 

^  =  [K5r/+r;)  +  T']-~[i(r,+  r,)  +  r]  +  ^r+£^^e  (404) 

which  we  may  briefly  express  thus : 
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in  which 

^=  the  approximate  difference  of  longitude  found  by  the 
exchange  of  star  signals,  when  the  personal  equations 
.     of  the  observers  are  neglected. 

This  equation  would  be  final  if  e'—  «,  or  the  relative  personal 
equation  of  the  observers,  were  known :  however,  if  the  observers 
now  exchange  stations  and  repeat  the  above  process,  we  shall 
have,  provided  the  relative  personal  equation  is  constant, 

in  which  ^  is  the  approximate  difference  of  longitude  found  ad 
before ;  and  hence  the  final  value  is 

I  have  not  here  introduced  any  consideration  of  the  armature 
time,  because  it  affects  clock  signals  and  star  signals  in  the  same 
manner;  and  therefore  the  time  read  from  the  chronographic 
fillet  or  sheet  is  the  same  as  if  the  armature  acted  instanta- 
neously.* It  is  necessary,  however,  that  this  time  should  be 
constant  from  the  first  observation  at  the  first  station  to  the 
last  observation  at  the  second,  and  therefore  it  is  important  that 
no  changes  should  be  made  in  the  ac^ustments  of  the  apparatus 
during  the  interval. 

As  the  observer  has  only  to  tap  the  transits  of  the  star  over 
the  threads,  the  latter  may  be  placed  very  close  together.  The 
reticules  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  WUrdemann  for  the  Coast  Survey 
have  generally  contained  twenty-five  threads,  in  groups  or  "tal- 
lies" of  five,  the  equatorial  intervals  between  the  threads,  of  a 
group  being  2'.5,  and  those  between  the  groups  5*;  with  an  ad- 
ditional thread  on  each  side  at  the  distance  of  lO'  for  use  in  ob- 
servations by  "eye  and  ear.'*  Except  when  clouds  intervene 
and  render  it  necessary  to  take  whatever  threads  may  be  avail- 
able, only  the  three  middle  tallies,  or  fifteen  threads,  are  used. 
The  use  of  more  has  been  found  to  add  less  to  the  accuracy  of  a 

*  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  thinks  that  the  armature  time  varies  with  the  strength  of  the 
battery  and  the  distance  (and  consequent  weakness)  of  the  signal;  being  thus  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  transmission  time.  The  effect  upon  the  difference  of 
longitude  will  be  inappreciable  if  the  batteries  are  maintained  at  nearly  the  same 
strength. 
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determination  than  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  greater  fatigue 
from  concentmting  the  attention  for  nearly  twice  as  long. 

A  large  number  of  stars  may  thus  be  observed  on  the  same 
night ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  record  half  of  them  by  the  clock 
at  one  station,  and  the  other  half  by  the  clock  at  the  other 
station,  upon  the  general  principle  of  varying  the  circumstances 
under  which  several  determinations  are  made,  whenever  practi- 
cable, without  a  sacrifice  of  the  integrity  of  the  method.  For 
this  reason,  also,  the  transit  instruments  should  be  reversed 
during  a  night's  work  at  least  once,  an  equal  number  of  stars 
being  observed  in  each  position,  whereby  the  results  will  be 
freed  from  any  undetermined  errors  of  collimation  and  inequality 
of  pivots.  Before  and  after  the  exchange  of  the  star  signals, 
each  observer  should  take  at  le%3t  two  circumpolar  stars  to 
determine  the  instrumental  constants  upon  which  r  and  r' 
depend.  This  part  of  the  work  must  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  precision,  employing  only  standard  stare,  as  the  errors 
of  r  and  r'  come  directly  into  the  difference  of  longitude.  The 
right  ascensions  of  the  "signal  stars'*  do  not  enter  into  the 
computation,  and  the  result  is,  therefore,  wholly  free  from  any 
error  in  their  tabular  places:  hence  any  of  the  stars  of  the 
larger  catalogues  may  be  used  as  signal  stars,  and  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  select  a  sufficient  number  which  culminate  at 
moderate  zenith  distances  at  both  stations,  (unless  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  unusually  great),  so  that  instrumental  errors  will 
have  the  minimum  effect. 

A  single  night's  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive, although  a  large  number  of  stars  may  have  been  ob- 
served and  the  results  appear  very  accordant;  for  experience 
shows  that  there  are  always  errors  which  are  constant,  or  nearly 
so,  for  the  same  night,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be  represented 
in  the  corrections  computed  and  applied.  Their  existence  is 
proved  when  the  mean  results  of  different  nights  are  compared. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  interchange  the  observers  in  order 
to  eliminate  their  personal  equations.  The  rule  of  the  Coast 
Survey  has  been  that  when  fifty  stars  have  been  exchanged  on 
not  less  than  three  nights,  the  observers  exchange  stations,  and 
fifty  stars  are  again  exchanged  on  not  less  than  three  nights. 
The  observers  should  also  meet  and  determine  their  t-elative 
personal  equation,  if  possible,  before  and  after  each  series,  as  it 
may  prove  that  this  equation  is  not  absolutely  constant. 
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Before  entering  upon  a  series  of  star  signals^  each  observer 
will  be  provided  with  a  list  of  the  stars  to  be  employed.  The 
preparation  of  this  list  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  approximate 
difference  of  longitude  in  order  that  the  stars  may  be  so  selected 
that  transits  at  the  two  stations  may  not  occur  simultaneously. 

Example. — ^For  the  purpose  of  finding  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  Seaton  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  and 
Raleigh,  a  list  of  stars  was  prepared,  from  which  I  extract  the 
following  for  illustration.     The  latitudes  are 

Seaton  Station  (Washington)       ^  =  -f  38*  53'.4 
Ealeigh     "       (North  Carolina)  ^  =  +  85    47 .0 

and  Raleigh  is  assumed  to  be. west  from  Washington  6*  SO*. 


Seaton  sidereal 

Star. 

Mag. 

a 

i 

time  of  Raleigh 
tniDfit. 

No.  5086  B.A.C. 

3 

15»    9"  86« 

+  33"  52' 

15»  16-    6* 

5084 

4.8 

18    58 

87    64 

25   28 

6131 

H 

27      2 

31    51 

33   82 

6192 

6 

36    35 

26   46 

43     5 

5260 

5 

45   48 

36     7 

62   13 

5822 

H 

55    69 

23    12 

16     2   29 

6388 

6 

16     4     9 

46    19 

10  89 

5463 

3.4 

15    21 

46   40 

21   81 

The  following  table  contains  the  observations  made  on  one  of 
these  stars  at  the  above-named  stations  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
telegraphic  party  in  1853,  April  28,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
B.  A.  Gould. 

In  this  table  "  Lamp  "W.**  expresses  the  position  of  the  rotation 
axes  of  the  transit  instruments.  The  Ist  column  contains  the  sj'm- 
bols  by  which  the  fifteen  threads  of  the  three  middle  tallies  were 
denoted ;  the  2d  column,  the  times  of  transit  of  the  star  over 
each  thread  at  Seaton,  as  read  from  the  chronographs  at  Seaton ; 
the  8d  column,  the  times  of  these  transits  as  read  from  the  chro- 
nographs at  Raleigh ;  the'4th  column,  the  mean  of  the  2d  and  8d 
columns ;  the  6th  column,  the  reduction  of  each  thread  to  the 
mean  of  all,  computed  from  the  known  equatorial  intervals  of 
the  threads ;  the  6th  column,  the  time  of  the  star's  transit  over 
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the  mean  of  the  threads,  beiug  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  numbers 
in  the  4th  and  5th  columns ;  and  the  remaining  columns,  the 
Raleigh  observations  similarly  recorded  and  reduced. 


SEATON— RALEIGH,  1863  April  28. 

Star  No.  6260  &  A.  a 

BMtooOtM.    LampW. 

Raleigh  Obt.    UmpW. 

Thmd. 

r. 

r. 

Mmn. 

RwL 

r.+  r. 

r,' 

n- 

Mean 

Ead. 

2 

2 

c. 

«7»W 

88*.00 

S7«.98 

+  25i.49 

8».47 

11«.00 

11-.00 

+  8C«.45 

86*.45 

ci 

41-^ 

41.34 

41J36 

22.21 

3.57 

14^^ 

14.60 

UM 

22.25 

30.79 

s 

44^ 

44.21 

44.12 

19.06 

8.18 

17.60 

17.66 

17.58 

19 .05 

36.63 

S 

47.81 

47  74 

47.78 

15.71 

3.40 

SOJM 

20.79 

20  JU 

15.85 

86.69 

c; 

50.76 

50.70 

50.73 

12.71 

3.44 

23.90 

23.87 

23^9 

12.70 

36  4)9 

». 

66.06 

57.10 

57  08 

6.21 

3,34 

80.19 

30.06 

30.12 

6.88 

86.44 

i>« 

Oj06 

0.04 

0.05 

3.25 

3.30 

33.34 

33.25 

83.30 

8.18 

86.48 

i^ 

16*  4fl»  8  .40 

8.88 

3^ 

+    0j06 

3^ 

16»62»  86.4U 

36.30 

36.85 

+    OiW 

36.42 

5 

6.70 

6.70 

6.70 

—  8.03 

[8.67] 

89.61 

39.53 

89.57 

—   8.16 

36.41 

i>. 

9.58 

9.58 

9.58 

6.28 

8  4»' 

4ZM 

43.00 

43  XX) 

6.36 

36.64 

«. 

um 

15.93 

15.08 

12JWt 

8.44 

49.04 

48.81 

4S.92 

12.76 

[36  .17] 

B, 

10  .26  19  .30 

13.28 

16.88 

3.45 

62  .30 

52.33 

52  .32 

15.00 

36.42 

K 

22  .47  2i  .45 

.^2.46 

18.99 

8/47 

65.50 

55.41 

55.46 

19  .10 

36.36 

k! 

25  .60!25  .00 

25.60 

22.23 

8.38 

68.73 

58.60 

58  .W 

22.20 

36.47 

E. 

28  .60>28  .70  28  M  ! 

25  JB 

8.32 

2.0^ 

iM 

2.08 

25  ;» 

36.70 

MMn 

-8.392i 

M€an» 

.36.536 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  for  eiach  station  would  be  equal 
if  the  observations  and  chronographic  apparatus  were  perfect; 
and  by  carrying  them  out  thus  individually  we  can  estimate  their 
accuracy.  The  numbers  [8.67]  at  Seaton  and  [36.17]  at  Raleigh 
are  rejected  by  the  application  of  Peirce*8  Criterion  (see  Ap- 
pendix, Method  of  Least  Squares),  and  the  given  means  are 
found  from  the  remaining  numbers. 

The  corrections  of  the  transit  instruments  for  this  star 
(d  =  +  86°6'.9)were 

for  the  Seaton  instrument,  t  =  —  0*.028 
«    «    Raleigh  «  /=  — 0.193 

The  rate  of  the  clock  was  insensible  in  the  brief  interval 
T/ —  T.  Hence,  neglecting  the  personal  equations  of  the  ob- 
servers, the  difference  of  longitude  is  found  as  follows : 

i  (7/+  r;)  +  /=  16»  52«  36-.342 

i(r,  +  r,  )  +  r  =  15  46      3.364 

jl^=         6   32.978 

In  this  manner  seven  other  stars  were  observed  on  the  same 
night,  and  the  results  were  as  follows : 
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Star 

\ 

Diff.  from  mean 

6036  B.  A.  C. 

6-  33'.03 

+  0'.04 

6084        "    ' 

33.09 

+  0.10 

5181        " 

82.91 

—  0.08 

5192        " 

83.00 

+  0.01 

6269 

82.98 

—  O.Ol 

5322 

33.00 

+  0.01 

6388        " 

33.02 

+  0.03 

5463        " 

82.91 

—  0.08 

Mean  A^  =  6  32 .99 

From  the  residuals  t?,  we  deduce  the  mean  error  of  a 
determination  by  one  star, 


V(;S)=V(^)— 


single 


and  hence  the  mean  error  of  the  value  6*  32'.99  is 


0*.06 

1/8 


=  ±  0'.02 


But  this  error  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  those  errors  of  the 
instruments  which  are  constant  for  the  night,  and  not  represented 
in  r  and  r',  and  by  the  errora  of  the  personal  equations  yet  to  be 
applied.  Moreover,  a  greater  number  of  determinations  should 
be  compared,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  evaluation  of  the  mean 
error. 

228.  Velocity/  of  the  galvwiic  current. — ^Recurring  to  the  equations 
of  p.  343,  we  find,  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  values 
of  I  given  by  the  chronographic  records  at  the  two  stations. 

If  the  clock  is  at  the  eastern  station  {A)y  the  time  T^  will  not 
difter  from  7\,  except  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  the 
chronographs  and  errors  in  reading  them,  and  therefore  we 
should  find  x  solely  from  the  times  T/  and  T,',  or 


x  =  \{t^^t:) 


(406) 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  clock  is  at  the  western  station,  we  find  X 
by  the  formula 

Thus,  in  general,  the  transmission  time  will  be  deduced  by  com- 
paring the  records  of  the  star  signals  made  at  one  station  when 
the  clock  is  at  the  other  station. 

In  the  above  example,  the  clock  was  at  Washington,  and 
hence,  from  the  record  of  the  transit  at  Raleigh,  we  have  fourteen 
values  of  T^  —  T^  =  ^Xy  as  follows: 


+  0'.08 

+  0«.08 

4-    .05 

+      00 

+     .09 

+     .23 

+     .03 

—    .03 

+     -14 

+     .09 

+     .09 

+     .13 

+     .10 

+     .00 

That  these  are  not  merely  accidental  residuals  is  shown  by 
the  permanence  of  sign,  with  the  single  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  eleventh  observation.  The  discrepancies  between  them 
indicate  accidental  variations  in  the  chronographs,  combined  with 
errors  in  reading  off  the  record.  Taking  the  mean,  as  elimi- 
nating to  a  certain  extent  these  errors,  we  have 

%x  =  0'.077  X  =.  0*.0385 

From  this  value  of  x  and  the  distance  of  the  stations  we  can 
deduce  the  velocity  per  second  of  the  galvanic  current.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  length  of  the  wire  was  very  nearly  300 
miles,  and,  if  the  above  single  observation  could  be  depended 

upon,  we  should  have,  velocity  per  second  =  =  7792  miles, 

which  is  doubtless  too  small. 

The  velocity  thus  found,  however,  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  current,*  as  has  been  shown  by  varying  the 
battery  power  on  different  nights.  If  has  also  been  found  that 
the  velocities  determined  from  signals  made  at  the  east  and  west 
stations  differed,  and  tliut  this  difference  was  apparently  depend- 


*  It  depends  ftUo  upon  the  sectional  area,  molecular  structure,  and,  of  course, 
mnterial,  of  the  trirc. 
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eiit  upon  the  strength  of  the  batteries;  the  velocities  from  signals 
east-west  and  signals  west-east  coming  out  more  and  more 
nearly  equal  as  the  strength  of  the  batteries  was  increased.  See 
Dr.  Gould's  Report  on  telegraphic  determinations  of  differ- 
ences  of  longitude,  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
XJ.  S.  Coast  Survey  for  1857,  Appendix  No.  27. 


FOURTH  METHOD. — ^BY  MOON  CULMINATIONS. 

229.  The  moon's  motion  in  right  ascension  is  so  rapid  that 
the  change  in  this  element  while  the  moon  is  passing  from 
one  meridian  to  another  may  be  used  to  detennine  the  difference 
of  longitude.  Its  right  ascension  at  the  instant  of  its  meridian 
transit  is  most  accurately  found  by  means  of  the  interval  of 
sidereal  time  between  this  transit  and  that  of  a  neighboring  well- 
known  star.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  Epheraerides  con- 
tain a  list  of  moon-culminating  stars,  which  are  selected  for  each 
day  so  that  at  least  four  of  them  are  given,  the  mean  of  whose 
declinations  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  moon  on  that  day, 
and,  generally,  so  that  two  precede  and  two  follow  the  moon. 
The  Ephemerides  also  contain  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's 
bright  limb  for  each  culmination,  both  upper  and  lower,  and 
the  variation  of  this  right  ascension  in  one  hour  of  longitude, 
— i.e,  the  variation  during  the  interval  between  the  moon's 
transits  over  two  meridians  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  one 
hour.  This  variation  is  not  uniform,  and  its  value  is  given  for 
the  instant  of  the  passage  over  the  meridian  of  the  Ephemeris. 
These  quantities  facilitate  the  reduction  of  corresponding  obser- 
vations, as  will  be  seen  below. 

230.  As  to  the  observation,  let 

i9,  ^  =  the  sidereal  times  of  the  culmination  of  the  moon's 
limb  and  the  star,  respectively,  corrected  for  all  the 
known  errors  of  the  transit  instrument,  and  for  clock 
rate, 

a,  a'  =  the  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  limb  and  the  star 
at  the  instants  of  ti'ansit; 

then  we  evidently  have 

a  =  a'  +  i»  —  ^'  (406) 
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The  star  and  the  moon  being  nearly  in  the  same  parallel,  the 
instrumental  errors  which  aftect  (>  also  affect  (?'  by  nearly  the 
same  quantity.  We  should  not,  however,  for  this  reason  omit 
to  apply  all  the  corrections  for  knoion  instrumental  errors,  since 
by  this  omission  we  should  introduce  an  error  in  the  longitude 
precisely  equal  to  the  uncorrected  error  of  the  instrument.  For 
if  the  instrumental  error  produces  the  error  z  in  the  time  of  the 
star's  transit,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  instrument  were 
perfectly  mounted  in  a  meridian  whose  lon^tude  west  of  the 
place  of  observation  is  equal  to  z ;  but  the  sidereal  time  required 
by  the  moon  to  describe  this  interval  z  is  equal  to  z  +  the 
increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  this  interval.  Hence 
the  longitude  found,  by  the  methods  hereafter  given,  would  be 
in.  error  by  the  quantity  z. 

281.  If  the  lunar  tables  were  perfectly  accurate,  the  true 
longitude  given  by  the  observation  would  be  found  at  once  by 
comparing  the  observed  right  ascension  with  that  of  the  Ephe- 
meris.  There  are  two  methods  of  avoiding  or  eliminating  the 
errors  of  the  Ephemeris.  In  the  first,  which  has  heretofore  been 
exclusively  followed,  the  observation  is  compared  with  a  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  same  day  at  the  first  meridian,  or  at  some 
meridian  the  longitude  of  which  is  well  established.  In  this 
method  the  increase  of  the  right  ascension  in  passing  from  one 
meridian  to  the  other  is  directly  observed,  and  the  error  of  the 
Ephemeris  on  the  day  of  observation  is  consequently  avoided ; 
but  observations  at  the  unknown  meridian  are  frequently  ren- 
dered useless  by  a  failure  to  obtain  the  corresponding  observa^ 
tion  at  the  first  meridian. 

In  the  second  method,  proposed  by  Professor  Peirce,  the 
Ephemeris  is  first  corrected  by  means  of  all  the  observations 
taken  at  the  fixed  observatories  during  the  semi-lunation  within 
which  the  observation  for  longitude  falls.  The  corrected  Ephe- 
meris then  takes  the  place  of  the  corresponding  observation,  and 
is  even  better  than  the  single  corresponding  observation,  since 
it  has  been  corrected  by  means  of  a)l  the  observations  at  the 
fixed  observatories  during  the  semi-lunation. 

I  shall  consider  first  the  method  of  reducing  corresponding 
observations. 
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282.  Corresponding  observations  at  places  whose  difference  of  longi- 
tude is  less  than  two  hours. — At  each  place  the  true  sidereal  times 
of  transit  of  the  moon-culminating  stars  and  of  the  moon's 
bright  limb  are  to  be  obtained  with  all  possible  precision :  from 
these,  according  to  the  formula  (406),  will  follow  the  right  as- 
cension of  the  moon's  limb  at  the  instants  of  transit  over  the 
two  meridians,  taking  in  each  case  the  mean  value  found  from 
all  the  stars  observed.     Put 

X„  Xj,  =  the  approximate  or  assumed  longitudes, 
X  z=  the  true  difference  of  longitude, 
Oj,  a^,  =  the  observed  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  bright 
limb  at  L^  and  L^  respectively, 
R^  =  the  variation  of  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  limb  for 
1*  of  longitude  while  passing  from  L^  to  i,; 

then  we  have 

A  =  ^^>  (407) 

in  which,  a,  —  a,  and  -H^  bein^  both  expressed  in  seconds,  k  will 
be  in  hours  and  decimal  parts. 

Wlien  the  difterence  of  longitude  is  less  than  two  hours,  it 
is  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  regard  H^  as  constant, 
provided  we  employ  its  value  for  the  middle  longitude 
i^  =  J  (ij  -f  ij),  found  by  interpolation  from  the  values  in  the 
Ephemeris,  having  regard  to  second  differences. 

Example. — The  following  observations  were  made.  May  15, 
3851,  at  Santiago,  Chili,  by  the  U.  S.  Astronomical  Expedition 
under  Lieut.  Gilliss,  and  at  Philadelphia,  by  Prof.  Kendall  : 


Object.  '    Santiago  aid.  time. 


1?  Librae 
Moon  II  Limb 
B.  A.  C.  5579 


15*46"  3v37 
16  21  36.84 
16  33    40.12 


Philad'a  aid.  time. 


15*  45*  22*.33 
16  21  39.11 
16  32    58.96 


We  shall  assume  the  longitudes  from  Greenwich  to  be, 

Philadelphia,  ii  =  5*    0*' 89*.85 
Santiago,        Z,  =  4  42    19. 

the  longitude  of  Philadelphia  being  that  which  results  from  the 
last  ehronometric  expeditions  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  Survey,  and 
that  of  Santiago  the  value  which  Lieut.  Gilliss  at  first  assumed. 
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The  apparent  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  on  May  15,  by  the 
moon-culminating  list  in  the  !N'aatical  Almanac,  were 


*  Librae 

B.  A.  C.  5579 


15»  45-  22'.59 
16  32    59.20 


We  have  then  at  Philadelphia,  by  (406), 


*  — «» 

a'+iJ— *- 

*  Mtrae 

B.  A.  0.  6579 

+  86-  16'.78 
—  11    19.86 

16»  21-  89'.87 
16  21    39.35 

aqd  at  Santiago : 

^  Librae 

B.  A.  C.  5579 


Hence 


Meanai  =  16  21    39.36 


+  35    33.47 
—  12     3  .28 


16  20    56.06 
16  20    55.92 


Mean  0^=:  16  20    55,99 
a,  —  a^  =  —  43^.37 


"We  shall  find  H^  for  the  mean  longitade  i©  =  1  (A  +  Ai 
=  4*.86,  by  the  interpolation  formula  (72),  or 

H,  =  H+Aa'+Bb^ 
in  which,  if  we  put  n  =  »  we  have 

12 


il=n  =  0.406 


^^«(«-i)^_o. 


120 


and  a'  and  6,  are  found  from  the  values  of  H  in  the  Ephemeris 
as  follows : 

Mayl5,L.C.  142'.66  _,.*J.*J^       ^jj^ 


"     15,  U.  C. 


143.48 


—  0'.28 


+  0.64    [-0.86] 


144.85  ^ 


"     16,  L.  C. 
«     16,  U.  C. 
whence 

JJ  =  143'.48  rt*  =  0'.64  &,=  *(—  0'.28  —  0'.41)  =  —  0'.85 

M,  =  148'.48  +  0'.259  +  0'.042  =  143'.781 

—  48.87 


148.781 


=  —  0».«0164  =  —  18-  5'.90 


YoL.  I.— n 
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which  is  the  longitude  of  Santiago  from  Philadelphia.  Hence, 
if  the  longitude  of  Philadelphia  is  correct,  we  have 

Long,  of  Santiago  =  4*  42*  83*.95  from  Greenwich. 

238.  Corresponding  observations  at  places  whose  differenee  of  longt- 
tude  is  greater  than  two  hours. — ^Having  found  a^  and  a,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  we  employ  in  this  case  an  indirect  method  of 
solution.  For  each  assumed  longitude  we  interpolate  the  right 
ascension  of  the  moon's  limb  from  the  Moon  Culminations  in 
the  Ephemeris  to  fourth  diiferences.     Let 

A^t  Ag  sss  the  interpolated  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's 
limb  for  the  assumed  longitudes  X|  and  L^  respect- 
ivoly, 

K  the  correction  of  the  Ephemeris  on  the  given  day  is  «, 
the  true  values  of  the  right  ascension  for  L^  and  L^are  Ai  +  e 
and  A^  +  e,  the  error  of  the  Ephemeris  being  supposed  to  be 
sensibly  constant  for  a  few  hours ;  but  their  difference  is 

(A,  +  e)^(A,  +  e)  =  A,-^A, 

so  that  the  computed  difference  of  right  ascension  is  the  same 
as  if  the  Ephemeris  were  correct.  If  now  the  observed  differ- 
ence 04— a/ is  the  same  as  this  computed  difference,  the  as- 
sumed difference  of  longitude,  or  i,  —  i^,  is  correct  ;*  but,  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  put 

r=(a.-aO-(A.-.^)  (408) 

and 

Ai  =  tbd  oorreotion  of  the  uncertain  longitude,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  L^ 

then  y  is  the  change  of  the  right  ascension  while  the  moon  is 
describing  the  small  arc  of  longitude  clL;  and  for  this  small 
difference  we  may  apply  the  solution  of  the  preceding  article, 
so  that  we  have  at  once 

Ai  =  -^  (in  hours)  (409) 

or 

O0AA 

aL  =  r  X  — ^  (in  seconds)  (409*) 

*  It  skoald  be  obBerred,  hoireTer,  that  one  of  the  asstimed  long;itudes  muBt  be 
nearly  correct,  for  it  is  oTident  that  the  same  differenoe  of  right  asceiiBion  wiU  not 
exactly  correspond  to  the  same  differenoe  of  longitude  if  we  increase  or  deorease 
both  longitudes  by  the  same  quantity. 
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in  which  the  value  of  H  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the 
uncertain  meridian  L^  or,  more  strictly,  -ff  must  be  taken  for 
the  mean  longitude  between  i,  and  i,  +  ^L;  but,  as  ^L  is 
generally  very  small,  great  precision  in  H  is  here  superfluous. 
However,  if  in  any  case  aX  is  large,  we  can  first  find  H  for  the 
meridian  i„  and  with  this  value  an  approximate  value  of  Ai; 
then,  interpolating -ff  for  the  meridian  i,  +  J  ^A  *  more  correct 
value  of  aZ/  will  be  found.* 

Example. — The  following  observations  were  made  May  15, 
1851,  at  Santiago  and  Greenwich : 

Object.  Santiago.                        Greenwich. 

6  Librae  15»46~    3*.37  15»45~22-.87 

.  Moon  II  Limb  16  21    36 .84  16     9    39 .41 

B.A.C.  5579  16  33   40.12  16  32    59.17 

We  assume  here,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  for  Santiago 
Zfj  =  4*  42*  19*,  and  for  Greenwich  we  have  Ly  =  0.  The  places 
of  the  stars  being  as  in  the  preceding  article,  we  find  for 

Greenwich,  c^  ==  16*    9*  39*.54 

Santiago,     a,  ==  16  20    55  .99 

a,— *j=        11    16.45 

The  computed  right  ascension  for  Greenwich  is  in  this  case 
simply  that  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  May  15 ;  the  increase  to 
the  meridian  4*  42"  lO'.O  has  been  found  in  our  example  of  in- 
terpolation, Art.  71,  to  be 

il,— iij  =  ll-15*.84 
and  hence 

r  =  +  0-.61 

We  find,  moreover,  for  the  longitude  4*  42*  19*, 

Jff=148*.77 
whence 

Al>=^0..61X^  =  +  16..28 

By  these  observations  we  have,  therefore; 

Longitude  of  Santiago  =  4*  42*  84*.28 

*  This  method  of  rodooing  mooa  oalnunationt  wm  dereloped  bj  Walkbb,  ^Km«- 
MfioiM  of  the  Amerietm  PkUoecphUal  Soeittft  new  series,  Vol!  V. 
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234.  Reduction  of  moon  culminations  by  the  hourly  Ephemeris. — 
The  TDothod  of  reduction  given  in  the  preceding  article  is  per- 
fectly exact ;  but  the  interpolation  of  the  moon's  place  to  fourth 
diiferences  is  laborious.  The  hourly  Ephemeris,  however,  requires 
the  use  of  second  differences  only.  The  sidereal  time  of  the 
transit  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  meridian  L^  is  ^  the  observed 
right  ascension  of  the  centre  =  a^.    If  then  we  put 

T,  =  the  mean  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  a,  as  found 

by  the  hourly  Ephemeris, 
6j  =  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  corresponding  to  7^, 

we  have  at  once,  if  the  Ephemeris  is  correct, 

A  =  e,  -  a,  (410) 

This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  earliest  methods  proposed,  but  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Ephemeris. 
The  substitution  of  corresponding  observations,  however,  does 
not  require  a  dej)arture  from  this  simple  process ;  for  we  shall 
have  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  observations  made  at 
another  meridian  (which  may  be  the  meridian  of  the  Ephemeris), 

and  hence 

^  =  A  -  A  =(®i  -  ^.)  -(»,  -  ««)  (411) 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  (©i  —  0^)  of  the  Greenwich 
times  will  be  correct,  although  the  absolute  right  ascension  of 
the  Ephemeris  is  in  error,  provided  the  hourly  motion  is  correct. 
The  correctness  of  the  hourly  motion  must  be  assumed  in  all 
methods  of  reducing  moon  culminations;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  lunar  theory  there  can  be  no  error  in  it  which  can 
be  sensible  in  the  time  required  by  the  moon  to  pass  from  one 
meridian  to  another. 

In  this  method  a  is  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  centre 
at  the  instant  of  the  transit  of  the  centre ;  which  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  time  of  transit  of  the  limb  by  adding  or  sub- 
tracting the  "sidereal  time  of  semidiameter  passing  the  meridian," 
given  in  the  table  of  moon  culminations  in  the  Ephemeris.* 

To  find  r,  corresponding  to  a^,  we  may  proceed  as  in  Art.  64, 

*  If  we  wish  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  moon-culminating  table,  we  can 
compute  the  sidereal  time  of  semidiameter  passing  the  meridian  by  the  formula  (see 
Vol.  II.,  Transit  Instrument), 
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or  as  follows:     Let  T^  and  7]^+  1*  be  the^t^vo  Greenwich  houre 
J>etween  which  a^  falls,  and  put 

Aa  =  the  increase  of  right  ascension  in  1"  of  mean  time  at 

the  time  T,,, 
da  =  the  increase  of  Aa  in  1*, 
a^  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  Ephemeris  at  the  hour  T^f 

then,  by  the  method  of  interpolation  by  second  differences,  we 
have 

L  2       3600    J\       60       / 

in  which  the  mterval  T^  —  T^  is  supposed  to  be   expressed  iu 
seconds.     This  gives 


r.- 

60(a.-».) 

■^  2  ■     3600 

and  in  the  second  member  an  approximate  value  of  T^  may  be 
used,  deduced  from  the  local  time  of  the  observation  and  an 
approximate  longitude.  A  still  more  convenient  form,  which 
dispenses  -with  finding  an  approximate  value  of  7\,  is  obtained 
as  follows :    Put 

then  we  have 


8 


16(1— X)  cos  d 

in  which  S  ■=r  the  moon's  semidiameter*  A  =  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascen- 
sion in  one  sidereal  second,  and  6  =z  the  moon's  declination,  which  are  to  be  taken 
Cor  the  Oreenwieh  time  of  the  obserration,  approximately  known  from  the  local  time 
and  the  approximate  longitude. 
Or  we  may  apply  to  the  sidereal  time  (=  i9j)  of  the  transit  of  the  limb  the  quantity 

S 


16  cos  d 


and  the  resulting  €^=  ^^  dti  ^  S  sec  6  will  be  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's 
centre  at  the  local  sidereal  time  ^j.  We  then  find  the  Greenwich  time  O^  corre- 
sponding to  (&|  as  in  the  text,  and  we  have 
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6Q(a,>-a,) 

Aa  \     "^7200   A*/ 

ov,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

A*         \         7200  A*  / 


Putting  then 

we  have,  very  nearly, 


^,^60(..-,,)        ^„__^.A?,  (412) 

Aa  7200   ^<* 


ar  =  x'  +  x"  (413) 


As  a  practical  rule  for  the  computer,  we  may  observe  that  x" 
will  be  a  positive  quantity  when  c^a  is  decreasing,  and  negative 
when  Aa  is  increasing. 

The  method  of  this  article  will  be  found  particularly  conve- 
nient when  the  observation  is  compared  directly  with  the 
Ephemeris,  the  latter  being  corrected  by  the  following  process. 
See  page  362. 

235.  Peirce's  method  of  correcting  the  Ephemeris.^ — The  accuracy 
of  the  longitude  found  by  a  moon  culmination  depends  upon 
that  of  the  observed  difference  of  right  ascension.  When  this 
difference  is  obtained  from  two  corresponding  observations,  if 
the  probable  errors  of  the  observed  right  ascensions  at  the  two 
meridians  are  e,  and  e^j  the  probable  eiTor  of  the  difference  will 
be  =  \/{^i  +  «2*)-  [Appendix].  But  if  instead  of  an  actual  ob- 
servation at  ij  we  had  a  perfect  Ephemeris,  or  e,=  0,  the 
probable  error  of  the  observed  difference  would  be  reduced  to  «i; 
and  if  we  have  an  Ephemeris  the  probable  error  of  which  is  Ifess 
than  that  of  an  observation,  the  error  of  the  observed  difference 
is  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  gain  the  additional 
advantage  that  every  observation  taken  at  the  meridian  whose 
longitude  is  required  will  become  available,  even  when  no  corre- 
sponding observation  has  been  taken  on  the  same  day;   and 

*  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S  Coast  Survey  for  1S54,  Appendix, 
p.  115*. 
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experience  has  shown  that,  when  we  depend  on  corresponding 
observations  alone,  about  one-third  of  the  observations  are 
lost 

The  defects  of  the  lunar  theory,  according  to  Peircb,  are 
involved  in  several  terms  which  for  each  lunation  may  be 
principally  combined  into  two,  of  which  one  is  constant  and  the 
other  has  a  period  of  about  half  a  lunation,  and  he  finds  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  put  the  correction  of  the 
Ephemeris  for  each  semi-lunation  under  the  form 

jr=A  +  Bt+  a>  (414) 

in  which  A,  J5,  and  C  are  constants  to  be  determined  from  the 
observations  made  at  the  principal  observatories  during  the 
semi-lunation,  and  t  denotes  the  time  reckoned  from  any  assumed 
epoch,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  near  the  mean  of  the 
observations.  The  value  of  i  is  expressed  in  days ;  and  small 
fractions  of  a  day  may  be  neglected.    Let 

a,,  a^,  a,,  &c.  =  the  right  ascension  observed  at  any  observa- 
tory at  the  dates  t^,  t^,  t^,  &c.,  from  the  assumed 
epoch, 

a/,ag',a3',&c.  =  the  right  ascension  at  the  same  instant  found 
from  the  Ephemeris, 

and  put 

then  n^,  r?„  n,,  &c.  are  the  corrections  which  (according  to  the 
observations)  the  Ephemeris  requires  on  the  given  dates,  and 
hence  we  have  the  equations  of  condition 

A  +  Bt,+  Ct^  —  n^  =  0 

A^  Bt^+  a^  —  n,  =  0 
&c. 

r 

In  order  to  eliminate  constant  errors  peculiar  to  any  observa- 
tory, when  the  observation  is  not  made  at  Greenwich,  the  ob- 
served right  ascension  is  to  be  increased  by  the  average  excess 
for  the  year  (determined  by  simultaueous  observations)  of  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  limb  made  at  Groeuwich  above 
those  made  at  the  actual  place  of  observation. 
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If  now  we  put 

m  =  the  number  of  obBervations  =  the  nnmber  of  eqaatioos 

of  condition, 
T  =^  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  values  oft, 
r,  =  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  t, 
T,  =  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  third  powers  of  t, 
T^=  the  sura  of  the  fourth  powers  off, 
JV  =  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  values  of  n, 
N^=  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  n  multiplied  by  t, 
N^=^  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  n  multiplied  by  t*, 


the  normal  equations,  according  to  the  method  of  least  squares, 

will  be 

mA+TB    +r,(7— iV"==0 

TA+  T^B+  T,C—N,=  0  ^  (416) 

T^A+  T^B+  7;c  — j\r,=  o 


} 


The  solution  of  these  equations  by  the  method  of  successive 
substitution,  according  to  tie  forms  given  in  the  Appendix,  may 
be  expressed  as  follows : 


T'  T 

TN 
*          *         m 

» 

T  N 

TJ  =  T,      ^  • 

T'  N' 

rpn nrr;        \-'-z) 

Ti 

N"                   N' 

— 

t;g 

^_  N—  T,C  —  TB 

r;' 

t; 

m 

(416) 


Then,  to  find  the  mean  error  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris,  we 
observe  that  this  error  is  simply  that  of  the  function  J^,  which  is 
to  be  found  by  the  method  of  the  Appendix,  according  to  which 
we  first  find  the  coeflicients  k^  k^^  A',  by  the  following  formulse: 

ffiA'„+  T:K=t 
and  then,  putting 
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361 


(417) 


in  which  t  denotes  the  mean  error  of  a  single  observation  and 
(e  J!')  the  mean  error  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris ;  or,  if  e  denotes 
the  probable  error  of  an  observation,  (eX)  denotes  the  probable 
error  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris.  (Appendix.) 
If  the  values  of  k^y  k^^  and  A,  are  substituted  in  My  we  shall  have 

It  will  generally  happen,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  observa- 

tions  are  combined,  that  -^  is  a  small  fraction  which  may  be 

neglected  without  sensibly  aftecting  the  estimation  of  a  probable 
eiTor,  and  we  may  then  take 

According  to  Peirce,  the  probable  error  of  a  stewdarrf  observa- 
tion of  the  moon's  transit  is  0'.104  (found  from  the  discussion  of 
a  large  number  of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Wash- 
ington observations) ;  so  that  the  probate  error  of  the  corrected 
Ephemeris  will  be  equal  to  M.  (0*.104). 

Example. — ^At  the  Washington  Observatory,  the  following 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon  were  obtained  from  the  transits  over 
twenty-five  threads,  observed  with  the  electro-chronograph : 


Approz.  Green.  Mean  Time. 

R.  A.  of 
]>  II  Limb. 

Sid.  time  8f  mid. 
paesing  merid. 

B.  A.  of  3>  centre 

=  »!• 

1859,  Ang.  16,  19»  ' 

0»    8-58'.40 

ez-.oe 

0»    7-51'.34 

«     17,  20 

0  54   33.57 

63.54 

0  53    80.03 

"     18,  21 

1  42   48.58 

65.77 

1  '41    42  .76 

The  sidereal  time  of  the  semidiameter  passing  the  meridian  is 
here  taken  from  the  British  Almanac,  as  we  propose  to  reduce  the 
observations  by  means  of  the  Greenwich  observations  which  are 
reduced  by  this  almanac.  We  thus  avoid  any  error  in  the  semi- 
diameter. 

During  the  semi-lunation  from  Aug.  13  to  Aug.   27,   the 
Greenwich  observations,  also  made  with  the  electro-chronograph. 
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gave  the  following  corrections  (=  n)  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon : 


Approz.  Qreenwiok  Mean  Time. 

« 

t 

1859;  Aug 

14,  13* 

—  0'.39 

—  3. 

« 

15,  14 

—  0.26 

—  1.9 

a 

16,  14 

—  0.49 

—  0.9 

<c 

18,  16 

—  0.68 

+  1.2 

<i 

19,  17 

—  1.04 

+  2.2 

« 

20,  17 

-1.08 

+  8.2 

Let  us  employ  these  observations  to  determine  by  Pelrce's 
method  the  most  probable  correction  of  the  Ephemeris  on  the 
dates  of  the  Washington  observations.  Adopting  as  the  epoch 
Aug.  17th  12*  or  IT^'.S,  the  values  of  i  are  approximately  as  above 
given.  The  correction  of  the  Ephemeris  being  sensibly  constant 
for  at  least  one  hour,  these  values  are  sufficiently  exact  We 
find  then 


T  =  0.8 

7;  = 

29.94 

r,  =   10.656 

7;=    225.045 

T,'  = 

29.88 

T,'=     6.564 

r;=      75.fri4 

T/'  = 

74.200 

j»  =  6 

N  = 

-3'.89 

J^,  =  -4'.41 

iV,  =— 21'.85 

iV,'=  — 3.89 

•    * 

iV,'=—   2.44 

Ni'= 

— 1'.58 

and  hence,  by  (416), 
a=  — 0'.02136 


JB  =  —  0M267 


—  0'.526 


The  correction  of  the  Ephemeris  for  any  given  date  ty  reckoning 
from  Aug.  17.5,  is,  therefore, 

X^^  0'.525  —  0M257 1  —  0-.02135 ^» 

•  Consequently,  for  the  dates  of  the  Washington  observations, 
the  correction  and  the  probable  error  (Jfe)  of  the  correction, 
found  by  (418)  or  (418*),  are  as  follows; 


Aug.  16,  19* 

17,  20 

18,  21 


t  =  —  0.7 
i  =  +  0.3 
f  =  +  1.4 


jr=  — 0.56 
X=:_0.74 


M^  =  0'.05 


The  longitude  of  the  Washington  Observatory  may  now  be 
found  by  the  hourly  Ephemeris  (after  applying  these  correc- 
tions), by  the  method  of  Art.  234.  Taking  the  observation  of 
Aug.  16,  we  have 
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Aug.  16,  2;  =  19*,  R.  A.  of  Ephemeris  =  0*  6*  47*.56 

JC^        —0.45 
Aa  =  1.8122    da  =  +  0.0023    d,  =  0   6   47  .11 

a,=:0    7     51.84 

•,  — a,=      1     4.28 


log  (*j  —  a„)  1.80774 

ar.  CO.  log  An  9,74179 

log  60  1.77815 

log  3cf  8.32768 

a/  =  35-  26*.57 
a/^  =  —     0  ,80 

ar    =85  25.77 


logar"    6.6554 

log  da    7.8617 

ur.  CO.  log  ^a    9,7418 


log 


7i00 


6.1427 


log  a/'  n9.9016 


Hence,  Greenwich  moan  time  =  T^  +  x  =  19*  35-  25*.77 
Sidereal  time  mean  noon  = 

Correction  for  19*  85-  25'.77  = 

Greenwich  sidereal  time  = 

Local  sidereal  time  ==  a^  = 

Longitude  =    5     8    11 .70 

The  observations  of  the  17th  and  18th  being  reduced  in  the 
same  manner,  the  three  results  are 


9  37 
3 

24.18 
13.09 

5  16 
0  7 

3.04 
51.34 

Aug.  16,    5*8-ll'.70 
«    17,  12.50 

«    18,  11.10 


I£ean  hy  weights  =  5811 .74 


Probable  error.* 
3*.5 
8,1 
2,9 


1.8 


Weight. 
1. 
1.3 
1.5 


286.  Combination  of  moon  culminations  by  weights. — ^When  some 
of  the  transits  either  of  the  moon  or  of  the  comparison  stars  arc 
incomplete,  one  or  more  of  the  threads  being  lost,  such  observar 
tions  should  evidently  have  less  weight  than  complete  ones,  if 
we  wish  to  combine  them  strictly  according  to  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  Besides,  other  things  being  equal,  a  determina- 
tion of  the  longitude  w^ill  have  more  or  less  weight  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  moon's  motion  in  right  ascen- 
sion. 

*  For  the  oomputation  of  the  probable  error  and  weight,  see  the  following  artiole. 
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If  the  weight  of  a  transit  either  of  the  moon  or  a  star  were 
simply  proportional  to  the  number  of  observed  threads,  as  has 
been  assumed  by  those  who  have  heretofore  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject,* the  methods  which  they  have  given,  and  which  are  obvious 
applications  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. But  the  subject,  strictly  considered,  is  by  no  means  so 
simple. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  formula 

a,  =  *'  4-  i>,  —  ^ 
or,  rather 

in  which  t?i  and  t?'  are  the  observed  sidereal  times  of  the  transit 
of  the  moon  and  star,  respectively ;  a'  is  the  tabular  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  star,  and  a^^  is  the  deduced  right  ascension  of  the 
moon.  The  probable  error  of  a^  is  composed  of  the  probable 
errors  of  ^^  and  of  a'  —  t?',  which  belong  respectively  to  the 
moon  and  the  star.  We  may  here  disregard  the  clock  errors,  as 
well  as  the  unknown  instrumental  errors,  since  they  aftect  ^^ 
and  «?'  in  the  same  manner,  very  nearly,  and  are  sensibly  elimi- 
nated in  the  difference  t?i  —  i?'.  The  probable  error  of  the 
quantity  a'  —  t?'  is  composed  of  the  errors  of  a'  and  t?'.  The 
probable  error  of  the  tabular  right  ascension  of  the  moon-culmi- 
nating stars  is  not  only  very  small,  but  in  the  case  of  correspond- 
ing observations  is  wholly  eliminated ;  and  even  when  we  use 
a  corrected  Ephemeris  it  will  have  but  little  effect,  since  the  ob- 
served right  ascension  of  the  moon  at  the  principal  observatories 
always  depends  (or  at  least  should  depend)  chiefly  upon  'these 
stars.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  error  of  a'  —  t?'  as  sim- 
ply the  error  of  ??'.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  those  errors  only 
which  do  not  necessarily  affect  t?'  and  <?^  in  the  same  manner, 
and  of  these  the  chief  and  only  ones  that  need  be  considered 
here  are — 1st,  the  culmination  error  produced  by  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  stir'e  transit,  which 
are  constant,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  transit,  but  are  different 
for  different  stars  and  on  different  days ;  and,  2d,  the  accidental 
error  of  observation.     It  is  only  the  latter  which  can  be  diminished 

*  NicoLAi,  in  the  AttronamUcke  Naehrickten^  No.  26;  and  S.  C.  Walkxr,  Transao- 
UonB  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  VI.  p.  258. 
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by  increasing  the  number  of  threads.  In  Vol.  11.  (Transit  In- 
strument) I  shall  show  that  the  probable  error  of  a  single  deter- 
mination of  the  right  ascension  of  an  equatorial  star  (and  this 
may  embrace  the  moon-culminating  stars)  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  is  0'.06,  whereas,  if  the  culmination  error  did  not 
exist  it  would  be  only  O'.OS,  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
thread  being  =  O'.OS,  and  the  number  of  threads  =  7.  Uence, 
putting 

c  =  the  probable  culmination  error  for  a  star, 

we  deduce* 

c  =  |/(0.06)»— (0.03)*  =  0'.052 
If,  then,  we  put 

e  =  the  probable  accidental  error  of  the  transit  of  a  star  over 

a  single  thread, 
n  =  the  number  of  threads  on  which  the  star  is  observed, 

the  probable  error  of  ??',  and,  consequently,  also  of  a'-- 1?',  is 


^  n 

and  the  weight  of  a' —  ^  for  each  star  may  be  found  by  the 
formula 

^  = ? 

in  which  E  is  the  probable  error  of  an  observation  of  the  weight 
unity,  which  is,  of  course,  arbitrary.  If  we  make  p  =  1  when 
n  =  7,  we  have  JE  =  0*.06.  Substituting  this  value,  and  also 
c  =  0*.052,  e  =  COS,  the  formula  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

P--^  (419) 

100 +  — 

The  value  of  a^  is  to  be  deduced  by  adding  to  ^j  the  mean 

*  The  value  of  e  thus  found  inToWes  other  errors  besides  the  culmination  error 
proper,  such  as  unknown  irregularities  of  the  clock  and  transit  instrument,  kc. 
These  cannot  readily.be  separnted  ttom  e,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  present  purpose. 
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Bccording  to  weights  of  all  the  values  of  aj—  t?,  given  by  the 
several  stars,  or 

IPI 

where  the  rectangular  brackets  are  employed  to  express  the  sum 

of  all  the  quantities  of  the  same  form.     The  probable  error  of 

the  last  term  will  be 

.£?    _  0'.06 

~i/[p]"'v^l>] 
If  now  we  put 

e^  =  the  probable  error  of  ai, 
Cj  =  the  culmination  error  for  the  moon, 
kc  =  the  probable  accidental   error  of  the  transit  of  the 
moon's  limb  over  a  single  thread, 
n^  =  the  number  of  threads  on  which  the  moon  is  observed, 


the  probable  error  of  f?i  will  be  =  ^jc^^  +  ^    \  and  hence 


e.=  ..+  ^'+S  (421) 


•I  l>] 


To  determine  c^  I  shall  employ  the  values  of  the  other  quantities 
in  this  equation  which  have  been  found  from  the  Greenwich 
observations.  Professor  Peircb  gives  ei=0'.104,  and  in  the 
cases  which  I  examined  I  found  the  mean  value  k  =  1.3.  As- 
suming Ip]  =  4  as  the  average  number  of  stars  upon  which  04 
depends  in  the  Greenwich  series,  we  have 

(0.i04).  =  <,.+  (5:m'+(0:06). 

7  4 

whence 

C,=r0*.091 

and  the  formula  for  the  probable  error  of  cCj  observed  at  the 
meridian  L^  is 

,.=(0.0,1).+ (^•+M.'  m 

In  the  case  of  corresponding  observations  at  a  second  meridian 
ij,  the  probable  error  e,  is  also  to  be  found  by  this  formula,  and 
then  the  probable  error  of  the  deduced  difference  of  right  asoen- 
sion  wiU  be  
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aiid  the  probable  error  of  the  deduced  longitude  will  be    * 


=  ^l/c,«+c,«  (423) 

where,  fi"  being  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  1* 
of  longitude,  we  have 

*  =  2^  («4) 

But  if  the  observation  at  the  meridian  Ly  is  compared  with  a 
corrected  Ephemeris  (Art  286)  the  probable  error  of  which  is 
JIf  (0*.104),  the  probable  error  of  the  deduced  longitude  will  be 


==  h  v^«,»  +  M*  (0.104)«  (425) 

Finally,  all  the  different  values  of  the  longitude  will  be  com- 
bined by  giving  them  weights  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  probable  errors. 

The  preponderating  influence  of  the  constant  error  represented 
by  the  first  term  of  (422)  is  such  that  a  very  precise  evaluation 
of  the  other  terms  is  quite  unimportant.  It  is  also  evident  that 
we  shall  add  very  little  to  the  accuracy  of  an  observation  by 
increasing  the  number  of  threads  of  the  reticule  beyond  five  or 
seven.  For  example,  suppose,  as  in  the  Washington  observations 
used  in  Art.  236,  that  twenty-five  threads  are  taken,  and  that 
four  stars  are  compared  with  the  moon ;  we  have  for  each  star, 
by  (419), 

>=       ^^       =1.22 
.  100  +  ^^ 


and  hence 


■>/[(«■»»>■+ ^'+^i=«-»" 


whereas  for  seven  threads  we  have  e^  =  0'.104,  and  therefore 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  threads  has  not  diminished  the 
probable  error  by  so  much  as  O'.Ol. 

For  the  observations  of  1869  August  16, 17, 18,  Art.  235,  the 
values  of  A  are  respectively 

82.1        80.8        and        28.8 

and,  taking  Mt  =  J!f  (0'.104)  as  given  in  that  article,  namely, 

O-.OS        0'.04        and        0*.O4 
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with  the  value  of  ei  =  O'.OOT  above  found,  we  deduce  the  proba- 
ble errors  of  the  three  values  of  the  longitude,  by  (426), 

8'.6        8'.1        and        2'.9 

The  reciprocals  of  the  squares  of  these  errors  are  very  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1,  1.8,  1.5,  which  were  used  as 
the  weights  in  combining  the  three  values. 

287.  The  advantage  of  employing  a  corrected  Ephemeris 
instead  of  corresponding  observations  can  now  be  determined 
by  the  above  equations.  If  the  observations  are  all  standard 
observations  (represented  by  71^=  7  and  [p]  =  4),  we  shall  have 
ei=  €3=  0'.104,  and  the  probable  error  of  the  longitude  will  be 

by  corresponding  observations  =  Aei  |/2 

by  the  corrected  Ephemeris       =  he^  \/\  -f  Jf' 

The  latter  wall,  therefore,  be  preferable  when  JHf  <  1,  which  will 
always  be  the  case  except  when  very  few  observations  have  been 
taken  at  the  principal  observatories. 

But  experience  has  shown  that  when  we  depend  wholly  on 
corresponding  observations  we  lose  about  one-third  of  the 
observations,  and,  consequently,  the  probable  error  of  the  final 
longitude  from  a  series  of  observations  is  greater  than  it  would 
be  were  all  available  in  the  ratio  of  \/Z  :  i/2.  Ilence  the  proba- 
blie  errors  of  the  final  results  obtained  by  corresponding  observa- 
tions exclusively,  and  by  employing  the  corrected  Ephemeris  by 
which  all  the  observations  are  rendered  available,  are  in  the 
ratio  i/3 :  y^l  +  Jif',  and,  the  average  value  of  M  being  about 
0.6*  this  is  as  1 :  0.67. 

If,  however,  on  the  date  of  any  given  observation  at  the  meri- 
dian to  be  determined,  we  can  find  corresponding  observations 
at  two  principal  observatories,  the  probable  error  of  the  lon^tude 
found  by  comparing  their  mean  with  the  given  observation  will 
be  only  Asj  i/l-5,  which  is  so  little  greater  than  the  average  error 
in  the  use  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris,  that  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  incur  the  labor  attending  the  latter.  If  there 
should  be  three  corresponding  observations,  the  error  will  be 
reduced  to  ht^  |/1.38,  and,  therefore,  less  than  the  average  error 
of  the  corrected  Ephemeris. 
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The  advantage  of  the  new  method  will,  therefore,  be  felt 
chiefly  in  cases  where  either  no  corresponding  observation,  or 
but  one,  has  been  taken  at  any  of  the  principal  observatories. ' 

288.  The  mean  value  of  h  is  about  =  27,  and  therefore  a 
probable  error  of  0*.l  in  the  observed  right  ascension,  supposing 
the  Ephemeris  perfect,  will  produce  a  mean  probable  error  of  2*.7 
in  the  longitude.  K  the  probable  error  diminished  without 
limit  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observa;- 
tions,  as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  least  squares,  we  should 
only  have  to  accumulate  observations  to  obtain  a  result  of  any 
given  degree  of  accuracy.  But  all  experience  proves  the  fallacy 
of  this  law  when  it  is  extended  to  minute  errors  which  must 
wholly  escape  the  most  delicate  observation.  The  remarks  of 
Professor  Peirce  on  this  point,  in  the  report  above  cited,  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  He  says :  "  If  the  law  of  error  embodied 
in  the  method  of  least  squares  were  the  sole  law  to  which 
human  error  is  subject,  it  would  happen  that  by  a  sufficient 
accumulation  of  observations  any  imagined  degree  of  accuracy 
would  be  attainable  in  the  determination  of  a  constant ;  and  the 
evanescent  influence  of  minute  increments  of  error  would  have 
the  eflfect  of  exalting  man's  power  of  exact  observation  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  I  believe  that  the  careful  examination  of 
observations  reveals  another  law  of  error,  which  is  involved  in 
the  popular  statement  that '  man  cannot  measure  what  he  cannot 
see.'  The  small  errors  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
perception  are  not  distributed  according  to  the  mode  recognized 
by  the  method  of  least  squares,  but  either  with  the  uniformity 
which  is  the  ordinary  characteristic  of  matters  of  chance,  or  more 
frequently  in  some  arbitrary  form  dependent  upon  individuall 
peculiarities,— such,  for  histance,  as  an  habitual  inclination  to  the 
use  of  certain  numbers.  On  this  account,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  errors  with  the  law  of  least 
squares  to  too  great  a  degree  of  minuteness ;  and  on  this  account, 
there  is  in  evert/  species  of  observation  an  ultimate  limit  of  accuracy 
beyond  which  no  mass  of  accumulated  observations  can  ever  penetrate. 
A  wise  observer,  when  he  perceives  that  he  is  approaching  this 
limit,  will  apply  his  powers  to  improving  the  methods,  rather 
than  to  increasing  the  number  of  observations.  This  principle 
will  thus  serve  to  stimulate,  and  not  to  paralyze,  eftbrt ;  and  its 

Vol.  I.— 24 
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vivifying  influence  will  prevent  science  from  stagnating  into 
mere  mechanical  drudgery. 

*'  In  approaching  the  ultimate  limit  of  accuracy,  the  probable 
error  ceases  to  diminish  proportionably  to  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  observations,  so  tiiat  the  accuracy  of  the  mean  of 
8cvei*al  determinations  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  single  deter- 
minations as  much  as  it  should  do  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
least  squares:  thus  it  appears  that  the  probable  error  of  the 
mean  of  the  determinations  of  the  longitude  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  deduced  from  the  moon-culminating  observations 
of  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  is  1'.28  instead  of  being  I'.OO,  to  which 
it  should  have  been  reduced  conformably  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
separate  determinations  of  those  years. 

"  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities is,  that  the  probability  of  an  hypothesis  is  proportionate 
to  its  agreement  with  observation.  But  any  supposed  computed 
lunar  epoch  may  be  changed  by  several  hundredths  of  a  second 
without  perceptibly  attecting  the  comparison  with  observation, 
provided  the  comparison  is  restricted  within  its  legitimate  limits 
of  tenths  of  a  second.  Observation,  therefore,  gives  no  informa- 
tion which  is  opposed  to  such  a  change.*' 

The  ultimate  limit  of  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  a 
longitude  by  moon  culminations,  according  to  the  same  distin- 
guished authority,  is  not  less  than  one  second  of  tim£.  This  limit 
can  probably  be  reached  by  the  observations  of  two  or  three 
years,  if  all  the  possible  ones  are  taken;  and  a  longer  continuance 
•of  them  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  method  of  moon 
•culminations,  when  the  transits  of  the  limb  are  employed,  cannot 
•come  into  competition  with  the  methods  by  chronometers  and 
•occultations  where  the  latter  are  practicable.* 

*  In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  obseryation  of  the  transit  of 
the  moon's  limb,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Mabdler  (Aatron.  Naeh.  No.  887)  to  sub- 
stitute the  transit  of  a  well-defined  lunar  spot.  The  only  attempt  to  carry  out  this 
suggestion,  I  think,  is  that  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  Surrey,  a  report  upon  which  by  Mr. 
Pbts&s  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1866,  p.  198.  The 
varying  character  of  a  spot  as  seen  in  telescopes  of  different  powers  presents,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  rery  formidable  obstacle  to  the  successAil  application  of  this 
method. 
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FIFTH   METHOD. — BY  AZIMUTHS   OF   THE   MOON,  OR   TRANSITS   OF   THE 
MOON  AND   A   STAR   OVER   THE   SAME   VERTICAL   CIRCLE. 

289.  The  travelling  observer,  pressed  for  time,  will  not  unfre^ 
quently  find  it  expedient  to  mount  his  transit  instrument  in  the 
vertical  circle  of  a  circumpolar  star,  without  waiting  for  the  meri- 
dian passage  of  such  a  star.  The  methods  of  detennining  tlie 
local  time  and  the  instrumental  constants  in  this  case  are  given 
in  Vol.  II.  He  may  then  also  observe  the  transit  of  the  moon 
and  a  neighboring  star,  and  hence  deduce  the  right  ascension  of 
the  moon,  w^hich  may  be  used  for  determining  his  longitude 
precisely  as  the  culminations  are  used  in  Art.  284. 

240.  But  if  the  local  time  is  previously  determined,  we  may 
dispense  with  all  observations  except  those  of  the  moon  and  the 
neighboring  star,  and  then  we  can  repeat  the  obsen''ation  several 
times  on  the  same  night  by  setting  the  instrument  successively 
in  different  azimuths  on  each  side  of  the  meridian.  It  will  not 
be  advisable  to  extend  the  observations  to  azimuths  of  more  than 
15°  on  either  side. 

The  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
such  observations,  as  its  horizontal  circle  enables  us  to  set  it  at 
any  assumed  azimuth  when  the  direction  of  the  meridian  is 
approximately  known.  The  zenith  telescope  will  also  answer 
the  same  purpose.  But  as  the  horizontal  circle  reading  is  not 
required  further  than  for  setting  the  instrument,  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable, and  therefore  the  ordinary  portable  transit  instrument 
may  be  employed,  though  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  identify  the 
comparison  star. 

The  comparison  star  should  be  one  of  the  well-determined 
moon-culminating  stars,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
parallel  with  the  moon,  and  not  far  distant  in  right  ascension, 
either  preceding  or  following. 

The  chronometer  correction  and  rate  must  be  determined,  with 
all  possible  precision,  by  observations  either  before  or  after  the 
moon  observations,  or  both.  An  approximate  value  of  the  cor- 
rection should  be  known  before  commencing  the  observations, 
as  it  wU  be  expedient  to  compute  the  hour  angles  and  zenith 
distances  of  the  two  objects  for  the  several  azimuths  at  which  it 
is  proposed  to  observe,  in  order  to  point  the  instrument  properly 
and  thus  avoid  observing  the  wrong  star. 
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To  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  the  observations 
should  be  conducted  substantially  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  instrument  being  supposed  to  have  a  horizontal  circle, 
let  the  telescope  be  directed  to  some  terrestrial  object,  the 
azimuth  of  which  is  known  (or  to  a  circumpolar  star  in.  the  meri- 
dian), and  read  the  circle.  The  reading  for  an  object  in  the 
meridian  will  then  be  known ;  denote  it  by  a. 

2d.  The  first  assumed  azimuth  at  which  the  transits  are  to  be 
obser\'ed  being  A,  set  the  horizontal  circle  to  the  reading  -4.  +  a, 
and  the  vertical  circle  to  the  computed  zenith  distance  of  the 
moon  or  the  star  (whichever  precedes).  This  must  be  done  a 
few  minutes  before  the  computed  time  of  the  first  transit. 

8d.  Observe  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  with  the 
spirit  leveL 

4th.  Observe  the  transit  of  the  first  object  over  the  several 
threads. 

6th.  If  there  is  time,  observe  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal 
axis. 

6th.  Set  the  vertical  circle  for  the  zenith  distance  of  the  second 
object,  and  observe  its  transit. 

7th.  Observe  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  with  the 
spirit  level. 

The  instrument  must  not  be  disturbed  in  azimuth  during  these 
operations,  which  constitute  one  complete  observation. 

Now  set  upon  a  new  azimuth,  sufliciently  greater  to  bring  the 
instrument  in  advance  of  the  preceding  object,  and  repeat  the 
observation.  It  will  often  be  possible  to  obtain  in  this  way  four 
or  six  observations,  two  or  three  on  each  side  of  the  meridian, 
but  the  value  of  the  result  will  not  be  much  increased  by  taking 
more  than  one  observation  on  each  side  of  the  meridian. 

The  coUimation  constant  is  supposed  to  be  known;  but,  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  error  in  it,  as  well  as  inequality  of  pivots, 
one-half  the  observations  should  be  taken  in  each  position  of 
the  rotation  axis. 

The  azimuth  of  the  instrument  at  each  observation  is  only 
known  from  the  local  time,  and  hence  the  following  indirect 
method  of  computation  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  the 
usual  method  of  reducing  extra-meridian  transits;  but  the 
reader  will  find  it  easy  to  adapt  the  methods  given  in  Vol.  IT.  for 
such  purpose  to  the  present  case. 
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We  shall  make  use  of  the  following  notation : 

Tf  T  =  the  mean  of  the  chronometer  times  of  transit  of 
the  moon's  limb  aud  the  star,  respectively,  over 
the  several  threads,* 
AjT,  aT'  =  the  corresponding  chronometer  corrections, 

6y  6'  ==  the  inclinations  of  the  horizontal  axis  at  the  times 
Tandr, 
c  =  the  collimation    constant  for  the  mean  of  the 
threads, 
a,  a  =  the  moon's  and  the  star's  right  ascensions, 
d,  d'  =  «  "  "      declinations, 

t,  f  =  «  "  "      hour  angles, 

C,  C'  =  **  "  "      true  zenith  distances^ 

q^^  z=,  "  <*  "      parallactic  angles, 

A,A!=  "  "  "      azimuths, 

^a  =  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  one 

minute  of  mean  time, 
A^  =  the  increase  (positive  towards  the  north)  of  the 
moon's  declination  in  one  minute  of  mean  time, 
TT  =  the  moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
8  =  the  moon's  geocentric  semidiameter, 
tp  =  the  observer's  latitude, 
U=  the  assumed  longitude, 
uL  =  the  required  correction  of  this  longitude, 
Ij  =  the  true  longitude  =  i'  -(-  uL. 

The  moon's  a,  5,  ;r,  and  B  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeris 
for  the  Greenwich  time  TH-  a7^+  ^'(expressed  in  mean  time). 
The  changes  Aa,  Ad  are  also  to  be  reduced  to  this  time.  The 
right  ascension  and  declination  must  be  accurately  interpolated, 
from  the  hourly  Ephemeris,  \\nth  second  differences. 

The  quantities  -4,  f,  q  are  now  to  be  computed  for  the  chro- 
nometer time  T,  and  A'^  f ',  q'  for  the  time  T*,     Since  A  and  A' 

*  The  ohronomeier  time  of  passage  over  the  mean  of  the  threads  wiU  be  obtained 
rigorously  by  reducing  each  thread  separately  to  the  mean  of  all  by  the  general 
^rmlila  given  for  the  purpose  in  Vol.  II.  If,  however,  the  same  threads  are 
employed  for  both  moon  and  star,  and  e  denotes  the  equatorial  distance  of  the  meau 
of  the  actually  observed  threads  from  the  collimation  axis,  it  will  suffice  (unless  the 
observations  are  extended  greatly  beyond  the  limits  recommended  in  the  text)  to 
take  the  means  of  the  observed  times  at  the  times  of  passage  over  the  fictitious 
thread  the  collimation  of  which  is  =  c.  The  slight  theoretical  error  which  this 
procedure  involves  will  bo  eliminated  if  the  observations  are  arranged  symmetrically 
with  respoot  to  the  meridian. 
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are  required  with  all  possible  precision,  logarithms  of  at  least  six 
decimal  places  are  to  be  employed  in  their  computation ;  but  for 
C>  ?>  C'»  ?'j  ^^^^  decimal  places  will  suffice.  The  following  formul» 
for  this  purpose  result  from  a  combination  of  (16)  and  (20) : 

For  the  moon.  For  the  star, 

tan  M=  tan  J  sec  t      ^  ( tan  M'==^  tan  d'  sec  f 


}with  six    J 
decimals;    j 


(426) 


^       ,         tan  tcosM  V    ^^^"  »'^    ^  ,       „       tan  f  cos  M' 

tan  A  =  — — -  (    decimals;    |  tan  A'  =  ^— — 

BID  {<p  —  Jf)  J  \  sin  (^  —  if') 

tan  iV  =  cot  y>  cos  i      \  /  tanJVr'=  cot  v>  cos  f 

tan  t  ein  iV    I                      \  .        ^         tan  f  sin  N* 
^^  9  = ,»    .    AT^  f    with  four    Uan  gr'  = 

COS(d  +  N)\     ^      J        1  C08(cJ'+i^') 

tan  C  = ^^ — ' 1  I  tan  C  =  — ^^ — —, — • 

cos  g  J  \  cos  jr' 

in  which  A  and  q  are  to  be  so  taken  that  sin  A  and  sin  q  shall 
have  the  same  sign  as  sin  t. 

The  true  azimuth  of  the  moon's  limb  will  be  found  by  applying 
to  the  azimuth  of  the  centre  the  correction 


8    Fupper  sign  for  Ist  limbl 
n~:  [lower    «      "   2d      «   J 


sm 

If  we  assume  the  parallax  of  the  limb  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  centre  (which  involves  but  an  insensible  error  in  this  case), 
we  next  find  the  apparent  azimutli  of  the  limb  by  applying  the 
correction  given  by  (116),  or 

^,;r(9P  —  /)  sin  1"  sin  A'  cosec  C 

in  which  y  —  y'  is  the  reduction  of  the  latitude,  and  p  is  the 
terrestrial  radius  for  the  latitude  y.  In  this  expression  we 
employ  A,  which  is  the  computed  azimuth  of  the  star,  for  the 
apparent  azimuth  of  the  moon's  limb,  since  by  the  nature  of  the 
observation  they  are  very  nearly  equal. 

To  correct  strictly  for  the  collimation  and  level  of  the  instru- 
ment, we  must  have  the  moon's  and  star's  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tances, which  will  be  found  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  purpose  by  the  formulae 

moon's  app.  zen.  dist.  =  Ci  =  C  +  r  sin  C  —  refraction 
star's       "      "       "     =C/=:'— refraction 
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and  then  the  reduction  of  the  true  azimuth  to  the  instrumental 
azimuth  (see  Vol.  11.,  Altitude  and  Azimuth  Instrument)  is 


for  the  moon,    q: 
for  the  star,       q= 


c     _      b 

■H- 


sin  Ci       tan  Ci 
c  b' 


sinCi'      tan  C/ 


the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  used  according  as  the  vertical 
circle  is  on  the  left  or  the  right  of  the  observer.  The  computed 
instrumental  azimuths  are,  therefore, 

(moon)Ai  =A  ±:- |.CAr_Lj! qi  - — q; 


~8inC  sin  C  siuCi      tanCi 

)  (427) 

(star)   ^/=A'qp-;-^q:-~^ 
sm  C/      tan  C/ 

K  now  the  longitude  and  other  elements  of  the  computation  are 
correct,  we  shall  find  A^  and  A^'  to  be  equal :  otherwise,  put 

a;  =  ill  —  -4/  (428) 

then  we  are  to  find  how  the  required  correction  6.L  depends  on  x, 
supposing  here  that  all  the  elements  which  do  not  involve  the 
longitude  are  correct.  Now,  we  have  taken  a  and  d  from  the 
Ephemeris  for  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  T  +  a  T  +  i',  when 
they  should  be  taken  for  the  time  T -\-  c^T  +  L^+  ^L.  Hence, 
if  >l  and  ^  denote  the  increments  of  the  moon's  right  ascension 
and  declination  m  one  sidereal  second,  both  expressed  in  seconds 
of  arc, 

^  =  ^r^  =  [9.39675]  ^a 
60.164       ■"  ■* 


we  find  that 


^  =  60^=t'-'''^^^' 


a  requires  the  correction     X .  ^L 


(429) 


and  these  corrections  must  produce  the  correction — x  in  the  moon's 
azimuth.  The  relations  between  the  corrections  of  the  azimuth, 
the  hour  angle,  and  the  declination,  where  these  are  so  small  as 
to  be  treated  as  differentials,  is,  by  (61), 
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sin  C  sin  C 

that  is, 

cos  d  cos  q  ,     _   .  sin  fl  ^      _ 

SID  C  •  sin  C 

Hence,  if  we  put 

sin  C  sin  C 

we  have 

Ai  =  |-  (431) 

and  hence,  finally,  the  true  longitude  U+  aL. 

241.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  this 
method  and  that  of  meridian  transits,  let  us  investigate  a  formula 
which  shall  exhibit  the  effect  of  every  source  of  error.     Let 

Jtt,  ddj  diZy  dS  =  the  corrections  of  the  elements  taken  from 
the  Epheraeris  of  the  moon, 
^tt',  W  =  the  corrections  of  the  star's  place, 
dT,  dT'  =  the  corrections  for  error  in  the  obs'd  time, 
d^T=  the  correction  of  ^  T, 
3^  =  the  correction  of  ^. 

If,  when  the  corrected  values  of  all  the  elements — that  of  the 

longitude  included— are  substituted  in  the  above  computation, 

j4i  and  A/  become  A^  +  dA^  and  A^'  +  d-A/,  we  ought  to  find, 

rigorously, 

Ai  +  dA^  =  A(  +  dAi 

which  compared  with  (428)  gives 

x  =  ^dA^-^  dA(  (432) 

We  have,  therefore,  to  find  expressions  for  dA^  and  dA^  in 
terms  of  the  above  corrections  and  of  aZ/.  We  have,  first,  by 
differentiating  (427), 

dA,=dA-^^^'-^~^^^^^'^dn 
sine  sin; 

dAi=dA! 

We  neglect  errors  in  c  and  6  which  are  practically  eliminated 
by  comparing  the  moon  with  a  star  of  nearly  the  same  declina- 
tion, and  combining  observations  in  the  reverse  positions  of  the 
axis. 
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The  total  differential  of  A  is,  by  (51),  after  reducing  dl  to  art, 

dA  = .  16  rft  H ^  dd  -^  cot  C  sin  JLrff 

sin  C  sia  C 

consequently,  also, 

,.,       cos^'coso'    -.-i,    ,    sinflr'   ,^,  ^  ^,   .     .,, 

cZA'  = ^ .  15^  H ^  (f^'  —  cot  C  sm  -i'dc^ 

sine'  sine' 

Since  <  =  T  +  aT  —  a,  we  have 

<i^  =  d!!r+  d£,T-^da 

where  dT  And  dAjTmay  be  at  once  exchanged  for  ^7^ and  d^T; 
but  da  is  composed  of  two  parts :  1st,  the  correction  of  the 
Ephemeris,  and  2d,  X{aL  +  8T  +  d^T)^  which  results  from  our 
having  taken  a  for  the  uncorrected  time.  Hence  we  have,  iu 
arc, 

lbdt  =  UdT+  15  SaT—  15^a  — >l(Ai  +  dT  +  ii^T) 

The  correction  d8  is  likewise  composed  of  two  parts,  namely, 

dd  =  dd  +  fi(^£iL  +  dT+  d£kT) 

Further,  we  have  simply  dd'  =  8S'  and 

df  =  dT+$£kT''-da' 

but,  as  we  may  neglect  the  error  in  the  rate  of  the  chronometer 
for  the  brief  interval  between  the  observation  of  the  moon  and 
the  star,- we  can  take  5a 7''  =  d^T,  and,  consequently. 

When  the  substitutions  here  indicated  are  made  in  (432),  we 
obtain  the  expression 

•^  sine  ^     -^         "^      ' 

—  15/'.V+?^.<J^'+15/'.dr' 
sin  C 

dS        p(<p—  /)  sin  1"  sin  A' , 

sin  C  sin  C 

-  [16(/-/') -  a]  MT  +  ""T".^^;^"^'  »r  (488) 

sm  C  sin  C 
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in  which  the  following  abbreviations  are  used : 

^ cos^  coQq  cos  S'  cos ^ 

sinC  sinC' 

^  sin  flr 

smC 

and  in  the  coefficient  of  df>  we  have  put  A  =  A\ 

By  the  aid  of  this  equation  we  can  now  trace  the  effect  of 
each  source  of  error. 

1st  The  coefficients  of  S3,  38\  dr:,  Sip  have  different  signs  for 
observations  on  different  sides  of  the  meridian,  and  therefore 
the  errors  of  declination,  parallax,  and  latitude  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  taking  the  mean  of  a  pair  of  observations  equidistant 
from  the  meridian. 

2d.  The  star's  declination  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon,  we  shall  have  very  nearly /==/',  and  the  coefficient  of 
^A Twill  be  =  a;  and  since  to  linS  ^L  we  have  yet  to  divide 
the  equation  by  a,  it  follows  that  an  en-or  in  the  assumed  clock 
correction  produces  an  equal  en-or  (but  with  a  dift'erent  sign)  in 
the  lon^tude,  as  in  the  case  of  meridian  observations. 

3d.  An  error  ST  in  the  observed  time  of  the  moon's  transit 
produces  in  the  longitude  tlie  error 


(¥-) 


dT 


The  mean  of  the  values  of  a  for  two  observations  equidistant 
from  the  meridian  is  Xf.  The  mean  effect  of  the  error  ST  ia 
therefore 


(^-) 


dT 


which  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  meridian  observation. 

The  effect  of  an  error  ST'  in  the  observed  time  of  the  star's 
transit  is 

a 

and  for  two  observations  equidistant  from  the  meridian,  the  star 
being  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  moon,  the  mean  effect  is 

'A  ST' 
also  the  same  as  for  a  meridian  observation. 
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4th.  An  error  dS  in  the  tabular  semidiameter  is  always  elimi- 
nated in  the  case  of  meridian  observations  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  observations  at  another  meridian,  since  the  same 
semidiameter  is  employed  in  reducing  the  •observations  at  both 
meridians.  But  in  the  case  of  an  extra-meridian  observation  the 
efieet  upon  the  longitude  is 

dS  dS 


a  sin  C       ^  cos  d  cosq  —  fi  sinq 

and  in  the  mean   of  two  observations   equidistant  trom  the 
meridian,  the  values  of  q  being  small,  it  is 

(1  +  2  sin*  ij')  nearly. 


Xco&dcosq      icosd 
For  a  meridian  observation  the  error  will  be 

:  dS 

>lC08d 

The  error  in  the  case  of  extra-meridian  observations,  therefore, 
remains  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  case  of  meridian  ones,  the 
excess  being  nearly 

2dS.8m*iq 
>lcos  d 

which,  however,  is  practically  insignificant ;  for  we  have  not  to 
fear  that  8S  can  be  as  great  as  1",  and  therefore,  taking  q  =  16°, 
d  =  80°,  and  >l  =  0.4,  which  are  extreme  values,  the  diflference 
cannot  amount  to  0*.l  in  the  longitude. 

5th.  The  error  da  of  the  tabular  right  ascension  of  the  moon 
produces  in  the  longitude  the  error 

a 

and  from  the  mean  of  two  observations  equidistant  from  the 
meridian,  the  error  is 

15  ^g 
X 

as  in  the  case  of  the  meridian  observation. 
The  error  da^  in  the  star's  right  ascension  produces  the  error 

— ^  when  the  star  is  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  moon. 
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From  this  discussion  it  follows  that,  by  arranging  the  observa- 
tions symmetricaUy  with  respect  to  the  meridian,  the  mean  result 
will  be  liable  to  no  sensible  errors  which  do  not  equally  afiect 
meridian  observations.  But  for  the  large  culmination  error  in 
the  case  of  the  moon  (Art.  236),  which  equally  affects  extra- 
meridian  observations,  the  latter  would  have  a  great  advantage 
by  diminishing  the  effect  of  accidental  errors.  But  the  probable 
error  of  the  mean  of  two  observations  equidistant  from  the 
meridian,  seven  threads  being  employed,  will  be,  by  (422), 


.=V[(»' 


0.,).+  (»:|»l^+2M']  =  ».l« 


and  that  of  a  single  meridian  observation,  even  where  crdy  one  star 
is  compared  with  the  moon^  is,  by  the  same  formula,  =  0*.ll.  When 
we  take  into  account  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  computation, 
the  method  of  moon  culminations  must  evidently  be  preferred ; 
and  that  of  extra-meridian  observations  Avill  be  resorted  to  only 
in  the  case  already  referred  to  (Art  239),  where  the  traveller 
may  wish  to  determine  his  position  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  without  waiting  to  adjust  his  instrument  accurately  in  the 
meridian. 

Example. — ^At  the  TJ.  S.  Naval  Academy,  1857  May  9, 1  ob- 
served the  following  transits  of  the  moon*s  second  limb  and  of 
c  Scorpii,  at  an  approximate  azimuth  of  10°  East,  with  an  ErtbIi 
universal  instrument  of  15  inches  focal  length : 

Chronometer.  Letel.         ColUm. 

3)  II  Limb.  T  =  16*  11-  SO-.IT  ft  =  +  2".2  c  =  0.0 1  Vertical  circle 
c  Scorpii     r=  16  27   49.83    l/=  +  2.2  i      left. 

These  times  are  the  means  of  three  threads.  The  chronometer 
correction,  found  by  transits  of  stars  in  the  meridian,  was 
—  55"*  9'.16  at  18*  sidereal  time,  and  its  hourly  rate  -^  0'.82.  Th^ 
assumed  latitude  and  longitude  were 

^  =  88<>  68'  63".6  i'  =  5*  5-  65* 

The  star's  place  was 

a'  =  16*  12"  31'.90  d'  ==  —  25<>  U'  68".5 
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W"e  first  find  the  sidereal  times  of  the  ohservatioiis  of  the 
moon  and  star  respectively^  and  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of 
the  observation  of  the  moon :  we  have 


Ar==—  55-   O-.SO 

!r+Ar=15*16-20'.28 

L'=    5     5    55. 

Gr.  sidereal  time  =  20   22    15  .28 

Sid.  time  Gr.  moon  =38    58.91 

Sidereal  interval  =  17   13    16  .37 

Red.  to  mean  time  =  —     2    49  .28 

Gr.  mean  time  =  May  9, 17*  10-  27*.09 

Hence  from  the  Ephemeris  wo  find 


Ar=—  55-    9*.97 
r'  +  A!r'=15*32-39-.86 


a  :^ 

15»  54-  45'.32 

^  =  - 

-  24"  42'  54".4 

^a  = 

2M185 

Aa  =  - 

-  7".619 

8  = 

14'  47".2 

■K  = 

54'    9".2 

(426)  we  find 

A  = 

—  9°  40'  51".0 

A'  =  - 

-    9"  57'  14".8 

log  sin  q  = 

n9.1581 

log 

sin  g*  = 

h9.1719 

C  = 

64"  19'.5 

C'  = 

64°  54'.1 

JT  sin  C  = 

+    48.8 

Befraction  = 

—      2.1 

Refraction  = 

—    2.1 

r   — 
'I  — 

65     6.2 

c,'  = 

64   52.0 

For  the  latitude  <p  wo  find,  from  Table  HE., 

log  p  —  9.9994  y  —  f '  =  11'  16" 

and  then,  by  (427),  we  find 


sin  C 
jMT  (f  —  f ')  sin  l"sin  A' 


sin  C 


A  =— 9"'40'61".0 
^  16  24  .4 

2  .6 


sinCt 

__* 

tanCi 


0  .0 

1  .0 


4,=  — 9    67  18  .4 


^'  =  —  9»  57  14".8 


sin: 


tanc; 


0.0 
1.0 


^,'  =  —  9    67  16  .8 
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whence 

.T  =  — 2".6 

By  (429),  (430),  and  (431),  we  find 

log  X  =  9.72175  log  fi  =  n9.10256  a  =  0.6054 

2  6 

0.5054 

If  we  wish  to  see  the  eftect  of  all  the  sonrces  of  error  in  this 
example,  we  find,  by  (433), 

0.5054  £iL  =  —  2".6  -  14.96  Aa  —  0.16  drf  +  14.45  AT  —  14.82  AT'  —  0.36  A^T 
4-  14.82  cJa'  -f  0.16  AA'  -f    1.11  AS  —  0.001  Air   -f  0.002  rfo 

The  proper  combination  of  observations  is  supposed  to  eliminate, 
or  at  least  reduce  to  a  minimum,  all  the  errors  except  that  of  the 
moon's  right  ascension  as  given  in  the  Ephemeris.  In  practice, 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessarj^  to  retain  the  term  involving  da. 
Thus,  in  the  present  case  we  take  only 

0.5054  Ai  =  —  2".6  —  14.96  <Ja 

A  second  observation  on  the  same  day  at  an  azimuth  lO*' 

west  gave 

0.5458  Ai  =  —  5".7  —  14.92  ^a 

The  elimination  of  the  errors  of  declination  requires  that  we 

take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  these  equations;  whence  we  have, 

finally, 

Ai  =  —  7'.89  —  28.43  ^a 

SIXTH   METHOD. — BY  ALTITUDES   OF   THE   MOON. 

242.  The  hour  angle  {t)  of  the  moon  may  be  computed  from 
an  observed  altitude,  the  latitude  and  declination  being  known, 
and  hence  with  the  local  sidereal  time  of  the  observation  (=  0) 
the  moon's  right  ascension  by  the  equation  a  =  ©  —  t,  with 
which  the  Greenwich  time  can  be  found,  as  in  Art  234,  and, 
consequently,  also  the  longitude. 

The  hour  angle  is  most  accurately  found  from .  an  altitude 
when  the  observed  body  is  on  the  prime  vertical,  and  more 
accurately  in  low  latitudes  than  in  high  ones  (Art.  149).  This 
method,  therefore,  is  especially  suited  to  low  latitudes. 

The  method  maybe  considered  under  tvsro  forms: — (A)  that  in 
which  the  moon's  absolute  altitude  is  directly  observed  and 
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employed  in  the  computation  of  the  hour  angle ;  and  (B)  that  in 
which  the  moon's  altitude  is  compared  differentially  with  that  of 
a  neighboring  star, — i.e.  when  the  moon  and  a  star  are  observed 
either  at  the  same  altitude,  or  at  altitudes  which  differ  only  by  a 
quantity  which  can  be  measured  with  a  micrometer. 

248.  (A.)  By  the  moon's  absolute  altitude. — This  method  being 
practised  only  with  portable  instruments,  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  to  employ  the  rigorous  processes  of  correcting  for 
the  parallax,  which  require  the  azimuth  of  the  moon  to  be  given. 
The  process  of  Art.  97  will,  therefore,  be  employed  in  this  case 
with  advantage,  by  which  the  observed  zenith  distance  is  reduced 
not  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  to  the  point  of  the  earth's 
axis  which  lies  in  the  verticisil  line  of  the  observer,  and  which 
we  briefly  designate  as  the  point  0.    Let 

C"  =  the  observed  zenith  distance,  or  complement  of  the 

observed  altitude,  of  the  moon's  limb^ 
0  =  the  local  sidereal  time, 
L'=  the  assumed  longitude, 
aL  =  the  required  correction  of  L'j 
L  =  the  true  longitude  =  X'  -f  aI/. 

Find  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  ©  +jD',  and  convert  it  into 
mean  time,  for  which  take  from  the  Ephemeris  the  quantities 

d  =  the  moon's  declination, 

r  =  "  eq.  hor.  parallax, 

S  =         "  semidiameter. 

Let  S'  be  the  apparent  semidiameter  obtained  by  adding  to  8 
the  augmentation  computed  by  (261)  or  taken  from  Table  XII. 
Let  r  be  the  refraction  for  the  apparent  zenith  distance  f'';  and 
put 

C'=C"+r±:/S'  (484) 

Let  iz^  be  the  corrected  parallax  for  the  point  0,  found  by  (127), 
or  by  adding  to  n  the  correction  of  Table  XIEL  (which  in  the 
present  application  will  never  be  in  error  O'M) ;  and  put 

in  which  log  6*=  7.8244. 
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The  hour  angle  (which  is  the  same  for  the  point  0  as  for  the 
centre  of  the  earth)  is  then  found  by  (267),  Le. 

rinn=:J(""^^^>  +  (^-^'^J^'"*^^'-^^-^'^J\  (436) 

\  \  C08f  COS^j  / 

after  which  the  moon's  right  ascension  is  found  by  the  formula 

a  =  e  —  f  (437) 

and  hence  the  Greenwich  time  and  the  longitude  as  above  stated. 
But  since  we  have  taken  8  for  an  approximate  Greenwich  time 
depending  on  the  assumed  longitude,  the  first  computation  of  t 
will  not  be  quite  correct ;  a  second  one  with  a  corrected  value 
of  S  will  give  a  nearer  approximation ;  and  thus  by  successive 
approximations  the  true  value  of  t  and  of  the  longitude  will  at 
last  be  found. 

But  instead  of  these  successive  approximations  we  may  obtain 
at  once  the  correction  of  the  assumed  longitude,  as  follows.  We 
have  taken  8  for  the  Greenwich  time  ©  +  i',  when  we  should 
have  taken  it  for  the  time  ©  +  i'  +  aL.    Hence,  putting 

^  =:  the  increase  of  ^  in  a  unit  of  time, 

it  follows  that  8  requires  the  correction  ^^L;  and  therefore,  by 
(51),  the  correction  of  the  computed  hour  angle  will  be 


cos  d  tan  q 


in  which  q  is  the  parallactic  angle.     Since  a  =  ©  —  <,  the  com- 
puted right  ascension  requires  the  correction  (in  seconds  of  time) 


15  cos  ^  tan  9 
Therefore,  if  we  put 

A  =  the  increase  of  a  in  a  unit  of  time, 
-». 
the  computed  Greenwich  time  and,  consequently,  also  the  longi- 
tude derived  from  it  requires  the  correction 


15  A  cos  ^  tan  ^ 
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Hence,  denoting  the  longitude  computed  from  the  right  aseen^ 
fiion  a  =  ©  —  <  by  Z/',  we  have 


True  longitude  =:Z'+  ^L  =  L"  - 


/9Aii 


15>lcoBdtan^ 


whence 


^L  = 


L^'-'-L 


B 
1  +  --!-—  sec  d  QOtq 


15^\8i 


(438) 


If  we  denote  the  denominator  of  this  expression  by  1  +  a,  we 
shall  have,  by  (18), 

tauf tan^v 

sint         tan^  / 
and  then 

Ai  = —  L  =  L'+i^L  (439> 

^    1  +  a 

Example. — ^At  the  XJ.  S.  Naval  Academy,  in  latitude  f  =  88® 
68'  68"  and  assumed  longitude  i'=  6*  6*  0*,  I  observed  the 
double  altitude  of  the  moon's  upper  limb  with  a  sextant  and 
artificial  horizon  as  below : 


1849  May  2. — Moon  east  of  the  meridian. 


10*  14«  21«.6 
4  41      OjO 
uitlBM-       6  88    214 
L'         —       6     6      0. 
Appcoz.  Or.  ttoM  >a     10  89    21 JS 

(For  which  time  we  take  r,  S,  aod 
I  fkom  the  Nautical  Almanac  ) 

«<WadB^ooaa—  -I-  14  JL 

a,.^.  8  48    IJ 


MeaBor6olM.2y       «     «40  40"  0^ 
Index  oorr.  of  Mxtaiit—    —  14  ft7 


2)64  25    8 


App.alt.'p:-    82   12  81  J 


80*>.46    ^ 

Att.  Therm.  eSP  V.     V 

Ext.     «  6flo  P.    J 

5-16'16".4) 

A5(Tabw  Xn.)-    +8Jl/  

r-     68     4  23  .9 
Av(TtKb.Zin.)*+    4  w4Vfrtflaf'-  47  88.1 


47  28  .6 

rmm       +       1    80  J 

iSr'-     +   16  S4  4 


i^^     67    16  46  .8 

With  these  values  of  d^,  Ci^  and  f  =  88°  58'  58",  we  find,  by  (486), 
<=  — 3»19-53-.64 


The  sidereal  time  at  Greenwich  mean  noon,  1849  May  2,  was 
2*41"7'-98;  whence 

e=    8»16^14*.61 
a  =  11  86     8.25 

Vol.  L— 26 
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Corresponding  to  this  right  ascension  we  find  by  the  hanrly 
Ephemeris  the  Greenwich  mean  time,  and  hence  the  longitude 
i",  as  follows: 

Greenwich  mean  time  =  10*  89*»  4*.7 
Local  '»       "     r=r    5  88    21.6 

i"=    6     6    27.1 
i"— i'  =        +    27M 

By  the  hourly  Ephemeris  we  also  have  for  the  Greenwich  time 
10*  89-  48\7, 

Increase  of  a  in  1"  =  A  =  +  2«.014 
«  ^inl-  =  i9=  +  ir.01 

and  hence,  by  (488)  and  (489), 

a  =  ^  0.8317  Ai  ==  +  40*.6 

X  =  i'+  Ai  =  5*  6-  40'.6 

244.  The  result  thus  obtained  involves  the  errors  of  the 
tabular  right  ascension  and  declination  and  the  instrumental 
eiron  The  tabular  errors  are  removed  by  means  of  observations 
of  the  same  data  made  at  some  of  the  principal  observatories,  as 
in  the  case  of  moon  culminations.  The  instrumental  error  will 
be  nearly  eliminated  by  determining  the  local  time  from  a  star 
at  the  same  altitude  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  declina- 
tion ;  for  the  instrumental  error  will  then  produce  the  same 
error  in  both  0  and  <,  and,  therefore,  will  be  eliminated  from 
their  difference  0  —  t  =  a.  The  error  in  the  longitude  will 
ilien  be  no  greater  than  the  error  in  0.  But  to  give  complete 
•effect  to  this  mode  of  eliminating  the  error,  an  instrument,  such 
as  the  zenith  telescope,  should  be  employed,  which  is  oapaUe  of 
indicating  the  same  altitude  with  great  certainty  and  does  not 
involve  the  errors  of  graduation  of  divided  circles.  A  very 
different  method  of  observation  and  computation  must  then  be 
resorted  to,  which  I  proceed  to  consider. 

245.  (B.)  By  equal  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  a  siavj  observed  with 
the  zenith  telescope. — The  reticule  of  this  instrument  should  for 
th-ese  observfirtJoua  be  provided  with  a  system  of  fixed  horizoiartal 
threads :  nevertheless,  we  may  dispense  with  tbem,  -and  employ 
only  the  single  movable  mieroimeter  thread,  by  setting  it  suc- 
cessively at  convenient  intervak. 
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Having  selected  a  well  determined  star  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  moon's  path  and  differing  but  little  in  right  ascension,  a 
preliminary  computation  of  the  approximate  time  when  each 
body  will  arrive  at  some  assumed  altitude  (not  less  than  10°) 
must  be  made,  as  well  as  of  their  approximate  azimuths,  in 
order  to  point  the  instrument  properly.  The  instrun^eiit  b,eing 
pointed  for  the  first  object,  the  level  is  clamped  so  that  the 
bubble  plays  near  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  is  then  not  to  be 
moved  between  the  observation  of  the  moon  and  the  star.  After 
the  object  enters  the  field,  and  before  it  reachies  the  first  thread, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  move  the  instrument  in  azimuth  in  order 
that  the  transits  over  the  horizontal  threads  may  all  be  observed 
without  moving  the  instrument  daring  these  transits.  The  times 
by  chronometer  of  the  several  transits  are  then  noted,  and  tU-e 
level  is  read  off.  The  instrument  is  then  set  upon  the  azimuth 
of  the  second  object,  the  observation  of  which  is  made  in  the 
same  manner,  and  then  the  level  is  again  read  off.  This  com- 
pletes one  observation.  The  instrument  may  then  be  set  for 
another  assumed  altitude,  and  a  second  observation  may  be  takcH 
in  the  same  manner.*  Each  observation  is  then  to  be  separately 
reduced  as  follows :    Let 

if  i\  a*^  &c.  :=:  the  distances  in  arc  of  the  several  threads 
from  their  mean, 
m,  m'  =  the  mean  of  the  values  of  i  for  the  observed 
threads,  in   the  case  of  the  moon  and   star 
respectively, 
/,  r=  the  level  readings,  in  arc,  for  the  moon  and 
star, 
©,  ©'=  the  mean  of  the  sidereal  times  of  the  observed 
transits  of  the  moon  and  star; 

then  the  eKcess  of  the  observed  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's 
limb  at  the  tune  O  above  that  of  the  ^tar  at  the  time  %'  isf 

ni  —  m'  +  Z  —  r 

the  qnantities  m  and  I  being  supposed  to  increase  with  increasing 
zenith  distance. 

*  The  same  method  of  obsenration  may  be  foUowed  with  the  ordinary  uniTersal 
instrument^  but,  as  the  level  is  generally  muoh  iimaller  than  that  of  the  unith  tele- 
scope, the  same  degpree  of  accuracy  will  not  be  possible. 

f  When  the  micrometer  is  set  successively  upon  assumed  readings,  m  and  m'  will 
be  the  means  of  these  readings,  converted  into  arc,  with  the  known  ralne  of  the  screw. 
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Alflo,  let 

•,  dy  ty  Qy  A,q  =  the  R  A.,  decl.,  hour  angle,  geocentric 
zenith  distance,  azimuth,  and  parallactic 
angle  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  time 

•',  d%  fy  C',  A'y  /=  the  same  for  the  star  at  the  time  B'; 

iCy  8:=  the  moon's  equatorial  hor.  parallax  and 
semidiameter; 
X  =  the  increase  of  a  in  1'  of  sid.  time ; 
^  --  «  ^        «        ««       « 

^  =r  the  latitnde; 
I,'  ==  the  assumed  longitude; 
aL  ==  the  required  correction  of  It'; 

The  quantities  a,  8y  ir,  and  S  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeria 
for  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  Q  +  L'  (converted  into  mean 
time) ;  a  and  d  being  interpolated  with  second  differences  by  the 
hourly  Ephemeris.  Then  the  required  correction  of  the  longi- 
tude will  be  found  by  comparing  the  computed  value  of  f  with 
the  observed  value.  For  this  purpose  we  first  compute  f  and  f' 
with  the  greatest  precision,  and  also  A  and  q  approximately.  K 
the  differential  formula  of  the  next  article  is  also  to  be  computed, 
j1'  and  g'  will  also  be  required.  The  most  convenient  formulae 
will  be — 

For  the  moon.  For  the  star. 

tan  Jf  =tan  ^  sec  f  ^       ...      r  tan  Jf '=  Un  8'  sec  f 

^     sin^cosf^— Jtf")  V  J    .      ,      <  »,      BmS'cm(0  —  M') 

cos  C=^ 7-^ ^  C  decimals ;  )   cos  C'  = .  ^  ,^, 

Bin  M  '       }  \  am  M' 

(440) 

co8il=tan(f — Jtf')cotC  \  /    C09il'  =  tan(f — -ar)cotC' 

taniV=cotf  cost  I  ^^\^  fo^^  \  taniV'=cot  f  cosf 

tanf  sin  i\r  (flPGimalq-i     .        ,       tanfsinJV* 

tan  a  = \  «^>»*»»»  >  /    tan  flr'= 

*      C08(^+JV^  )  (  *       cos{d'+N')    ^ 

The  zenith  distance  (^  thus  computed  will  not  strictly  correspond 
to  the  time  0  unless  the  assumed  longitude  is  correct.  Let  its 
true  value  be  {^  +  d^.    Also  put 

C,  =  the  observed  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  limb^ 
C/  =  the  observed  senith  distance  of  the  star, 
r,  r'  ==  the  refraction  for  Z\  and  Z\ 
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then 


C,  =c/+m  — m'  +  Z  — r 


Putting  then 

C"=Ci  +  r  =  C'+m~.m'+Z  —  r  +  (r  —  r') 
and,  by  Art.  (186), 

^  =  (^  —  /)  cosii  8in|?=/)8inw8in(C" — yY 


(441) 


the  <  ,  *^P     rsiffn  beinir  used  for  the  moon's  s  ,    ^      ?•  limb,  we 
I  lower  j    o  o  (^  lower  J  ' 

have 

r-(c  +  ^:)  =  A: 

This  equation  determines  rf^.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to 
determine  the  relation  between  rf^  and  aZ/.  Now,  we  have  taken 
a  and  3  for  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  ©  +  i',  when  we  should 
have  taken  them  for  the  time  0  +  i'  +  ^i':  hence 


o  requires  the  correction       l^L 

and  then,  by  (61), 

dC  =  —  cos  gr .  fi^L  —  sin  j  cos  ^ .  IbX^L 

Ilence,  putting  a:  =  —  rff ,  or 

ar  =  C  —  C"  +  A: 

a  =  15  il  Bin  9  cos  d  -j-  fi  cos  g 

2/  =  i'+  Ai 


Library^ 


'  Qillf  Tnla- 


and 
we  have 


Ai  =  — 

a 


(442) 


The  solution  of  the  problem,  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the 
data  are  correct,  is  completely  expressed  by  the  equations  (440), 
(441),  and  (442). 

246.  The  quantity  x  is  in  fact  produced  not  only  by  the  error 
in  the  assumed  longitude,  but  also  by  the  errors  of  observation 
and  of  the  Ephemeris.     In  order  to  obtain  a  general  expression 
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in  which  the  effect  of  every  source  of  error  may  be  represented, 
let 

r,  7"=  the  chronometer  timo&crf  observation  of  the 
moon  and  star, 
aT  =  the  assumed  chronometer  correction, 
dT,  8T=  the  corrections  of  T  and  T  for  errors  of 
observation, 
d^T  =  the  correction  of  A T, 
on,  dd,  dvy  dS  =  the  corrections  of  the  elements  taken  from 
the  Ephomeris, 
d^  =  the  correction  of  the  assumed  latitnde. 

If,  when  the  corrected  values  of  all  the  elements  are  substituted, 
^,  ^',  k  become  ^  +  t/f ,  f '  +  rff',  k  +  dk,  instead  of  the  equation 
C'  —  (C  +  df )  =  A  we  shall  have 

mid  hence 

x=:^d:  +  d:'^dk  (443) 

and  we  have  now  to  find  expressions  for  d(^^  d^'^  and  dk  in  terms 
of  the  above  corrections  of  the  elements. 
Taking  all  the  quantities  as  variables,  we  have 

dZ  =  16  sin  q  cos  S  dt  —  cos  q  dd  -\-  cos  A  df 
dl'=\h  sin  ^  cos  d'  dtf  —  cos  gr'  dd'  +  cos  A!  dtp 

Since  i  =  T  +  6.T—  a,  we  have 

dt:^dT+di^T'^dm 

where  dTand  rfziTmay  be  exchanged  for  57^ and  d^T^  but  da  is 
composed  of  two  parts:  1st,  of  the  actual  correction  of  the 
Ephenleris;  and  2d,  of  X{^L  +  ST+  8^T)  resulting  from  our 
having  taken  a  for  the  uncorrected  time :  hence  we  have 

dt  =  d T  +  de,T ^  Sa  ^  X(aL  +  ST^  dAT) 

The  correction  dd  is  also  composed  of  two  parts,  so  that 

da=t  J^-|-/5(Ai  +  dT+  d^T) 

Further,  we  have  simply  dd^  =  8d\  and 

df=5T+d£iT'-da' 

in  which  d^Tat  the  time  T'  ia  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at  the 
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time  Tj  an  error  in  the  rate  of  chronometer  being  insensible  in 
the  brief  interval  between  the  observations  of  the  moon  and  the 
star. 
Again^  we  have,  from  (441), 

cos  pdp  =  p  cos  TT  sin  (C"  —  t)  d^  +  p  sin  «  cos  (C"  —  y)  d^" 
dk  =  dp^  dS 

or,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

dk  =  sin  C'  dit  z^  dS  -{-  sin  n  cos  C'  dZ' 

Now,  substituting  in  rff  and  d^^the  values  of  rf/,  rfd,  A;c.,  and  then 
substituting  the  values  of  c/^  and  d{^'  thus  found,  in  (443),  together 
with  the  value  of  dk,  we  obtain  the  final  equation  desired,  >vhich 
may  be  written  as  follows  :♦ 

x  =  a^L+f  ,da  +  Qoaq.dd  ^(f—-  a)dT 

—  mf.ia*  —  m  cos  ^  W  +  vif .  dV 
±^ar— sinC'^JT— (/— m/'  — a)^AT       \    ^^^^ 

—  (cos  ii — m  cos  A*)  dtp 

where  the  following  abbreviations  are  employed: 

/  =  15  sin  q  cos  d  /'  =  15  sin  ^  cos  d' 

a  =s:  Xf  ^  fi  cos  q  m  =  1  —  sin  ir  cos  C' 

Having  computed  the  equation  in  this  form,  every  term  is  to 
be  divided  by  a,  and  then  aZ/  will  be  obtained  in  terms  of  x  and 
all  the  corrections  of  the  elements. 

A  discussion  of  this  equation,  quite  similar  to  that  of  (433), 
will  readily  show  that  the  observations  will  give  the  best  result 
when  taken  near  the  prime  vertical  and  in  low  latitudes,  and 
farther,  that  the  combination  of  observations  equidistant  from 
the  meridian,  east  and  west,  eliminates  almost  wholly  errors  of 
declination  and  parallax  and  of  the  chronometer  correction. 

Example. t— At  Batavia,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1853,  Mr. 
Db  Lanqb,  among  other  observations  of  the  same  kind,  noted 
the  following  times  by  a  sidereal  chronometer,  when  the  moon's 

*  The  formula  (444)  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  gtTen  by  Oudbmans,  Attronam, 
Jottrrutl,  Vol.  IT.  p.  164.  The  method  itself  is  the  suggestion  of  Professer  Kaisbe 
of  the  Netherlands. 

t  Astronomical  Journal,  Yol.  IT.  p.  166. 
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lower  limb  and  86  Oapricorm  passed  the  same  fixed  horizontal 

threads: 

r  ==  0*  38-  8-.62  r  =  0*  49-  63-.77 

The  difierence  of  the  zenith  distances  indicated  by  the  level 

was 

I  — I'  =  +  2".0 

The  chronometer  correction  was  ^T=  +  1"  8*. 82,  and  the  rate 
in  the  interval  T'  —  T  was  insensible. 

The  assumed  latitude    was  ^  =  —  6^  9'  57".0 
"  longitude    "   i'=  —  7*  7-  37-.0 

We  have 

e  =  0*  39-  11-.94  6'=  0»  50-  57'.09 

For  the  Greenwich  sid.  time  0  +  i'  =  17*  31~  34\94,or  mean 
time  4*  10*  67*.00,  we  find,  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 

a  =       21»  12-  5'.46  I  =  +  0'.0387 

^  =  —  20<'  65'  8".9  P=  +  0'M440 

It  =       57'  51".4  a'=       21*  20-  22-.45 

S  =       15'  47".8  ^'=  —  22<>  26'  80".5 

The  computation  by  (440)  gives 

:  =  620  11'  49".44  C'=  53<>  13'  57".80 

^=68M4'.4  ^'=66<'30'.6 

g  =  8P18'.9  j'=80**85'.2 

From  Table  III.  we  find 

f>  —  ^'  =  —  2'  27"  log  p  =  9.999983 

Since  the  same  fixed  threads  were  used  for  both  moon  and  star, 
we  have  m  =  m',  and  hence  also  sensibly  r  =^r'\  therefore,  by 
(441),  we  find 

C"  =  53^'  13'  59".30  r  =  —  ^".5  p  =  46'  2r.25 

C  — C"=—    62'    9".86  A  =  +  62'9".17 

Hence,  by  (442), 

x  =  —  0".69  a  =  +  0.5575  Ai  =  —  1-.24 

The  longitude  by  this  observation,  if  the  Ephemerig  is  correct, 

is  therefore 

£  =  i'  +  Ai  =  —  7*  7-  38-.24 
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If  we  compute  all  the  terms  of  (444),  we  shall  find 

Ai  =  —  l-.24  — 24.84  ^a  — 0.27^^  +23.84  ^T— 24.24  ^T'  — 0.44^^7 
+  24.28  da'+  0.29  dy+   1.79  dS  +    1.44  dn    —  0.04  d^ 

This  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  each  source  of  error;  but  in  pi^ac- 
tice  it  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  compute  only  the  coefficients 
of  da  and  dd.   In  the  present  example,  therefore,  we  should  take 

aL  =  —  1-.24  —  24.84  do,  —  0.27  M 

which  will  finally  be  fully  determined  when  da  and  dd  have  been 
found  from  nearly  correspondiiig  observations  at  Greenwich  or 
elsewhere, 

SBVENTH   METHOD. — BY   LUKAR   DISTANCES. 

247.  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  star  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  right  ascension  was  employed  in 
Arts.  229,  &c.,  to  determine  the  Greenwich  time,  and  hence  the 
longitude.  K  the  star  lies  directly  in  the  moon's  path,  the 
change  of  distance  will  be  even  more  rapid  than  the  change  of 
right  ascension ;  and  therefore  if  the  distance  could  be  measured 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  right  ascension,  it  would 
give  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  Greenwich  time. 
The  distance,  however,  is  observed  with  a  sextant,  or  other  re- 
flecting instrument  (see  Vol.  11.),  which  being  usually  held  in 
the  hand  is  necessarily  of  small  dimensions  and  relatively  infe- 
rior accuracy.  Nevertheless,  this  method  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  travelling  astronomer,  and  especially  to  the 
navigator,  as  the  observation  is  not  only  extremely  simple  and 
requires  no  preparation,  but  may  be  practised  at  almost  any 
time  when  the  moon  is  visible. 

The  Ephemerides,  therefore,  give*  the  true  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  from  the  brightest  planets,  and 
from  nine  bright  fixed  stars,  selected  in  the  path  of  the  moon, 
for  every  third  hour  of  mean  Greenwich  time.  The  planets  em- 
ployed are  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus.  The  nine  stars, 
known  as  lunar-distance  stars,  are  a  Arietis,  a  Tauri  {Aldebaran\ 
fi  Geminorum  {Pollux)^  a  Leonis  {Regulus)^  a  Virginis  (Spica\ 
a  Scorpii  {Aniares\  a  Aquilae  {Altair\  a  Piscis  Australis  {Fornal- 
haut)y  and  a  Pegasi  (Markab). 

The  distance  observed  is  that  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  from  a 
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star,  from  the  estimated  centre  of  a  planet,  or  fh>m  the  limb  of 
the  sun.  The  apparent  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  a  star 
or  planet  is  found  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  moon's  apparent 
(augmented)  semidiameter,  according  as  the  bright  limb  is  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  star  or  planet  than  the  centre.  The  ot>- 
served  distance  of  the  aun  and  moon  is  always  that  of  the  nearest 
limbs^  and  therefore  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centregf  is  fonnd 
by  adding  both  semidiameters."*" 

The  apparent  distance  thus  found  differs  from  the  true  (geo- 
centric) distance,  in  consequence  of  the  parallax  and  refraction 
which  affect  the  altitudes  of  the  objects,  and  consequently  also 
the  distance.  The  true  distance  is  therefore  to  be  obtained  by 
computation,  the  general  principle  of  which  may  be  exhibited  in 
a  simple  nianner  as  follows.  Let  Z,  Fig.  29, 
be  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  ilSf '  and  S^  the  ob- 
served places  of  the  moon  and  star,  MM'  the 
parallax  and  refraction  of  the  moon,  SS'  the 
refraction  of  the  star,  so  that  M  and  S  ai'e  the 
geocentric  places.  The  apparent  altitudes  of 
the  objects  may  either  be  measured  at  the  same 
time  as  the  distance,  or,  the  local  time  being 
known,  they  may  be  computed  (Art.  14).  The  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tances, and,  consequently,  also  the  true  zenith  distances,  are  there- 
fore known.  In  the  triangle  ZM'S'  there  are  known  the  three 
sides,  M'S'  the  apparent  distance  of  the  objects,  ZM^  the  apparent 
zenith  distance  of  the  moon,  and  ZS'  the  apparent  zenith  distanco 
of  the  star ;  from  which  the  angle  Z  is  computed.  Then,  in  the 
triangle  ZMS  there  are  known  the  sides,  ZM  the  moon's  true 
zenith  distance,  and  ZS  the  star's  true  zenith  distance,  and  the 
angle  Z;  from  which  the  required  true  distance  MS  is  computed. 
In  this  elementary  explanation  the  parallax  and  refraction  of 
the  moon  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  same  vertical  circle  ZM^ 
whereas  parallax  acts  in  a  circle  drawn  through  the  moon  and 
the  geocentric  zenith  (Art.  81),  while  refraction  acts  in  the  vertical 
circle  drawn  through  the  astronomical  zenith.  Again,  when  the 
moon,  or  the  sun,  is  observed  at  an  altitude  less  than  60°,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  distortion  of  the  disc  produced 

*  We  may  also  obserye  the  distanoe  from  the  limb  of  a  planet,  proTided  the  sex- 
tant telescope  is  of  sufBcient  power  to  gWe  the  planet  a  weU-defined  disc ;  and  the 
planet's  semidiameter  is  then  also  to  be  added  or  subtracted. 
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by  refi^action  if  we  wish,  to  compute  the  true  distance  to  the 
nearest  second  of  arc  (Art^  138).  These  features^  which  add 
very  materially  to  the  labor  of  computation,  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  any  complete  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Simple  as  the  problem  appears  when  stated  generally,  the 
strict  computation  of  it  is  by  no  means  brief;  and  its  importance 
and  the  frequency  of  its  application  at  sea,  where  long  computa- 
tions are  not  in  fovor,  have  led  to  numerous  attempts 'to  abridge 
it  In  most  instances  the  abbreviations  have  been  made  at  the 
e2q>eu3e  of  precision ;  but  in  the  methods  given  below  the  error 
in  the  computation  will  always  be  much  less  than  the  probable 
error  of  the  best  observation  with  reflecting  instruments:  so  that 
these  methods  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  practically  perfect. 

With  the  single  exception  of  that  proposed  by  Bessel,*  all  the 
solutions  depend  upon  the  two  triangles  of  Fig.  29,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  rigorous  and  approocimaiive.  In  the 
rigorous  methods  the  true  distance  is  directly  deduced  by  the 
rigorous  formulse  of  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  but  in  the  approxi- 
mative methods  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  the 
true  distance  is  deduced  either  by  successive  approximations  or 
from  a  development  in  series  of  which  the  smaller  terms  are 
neglected.  Practically,  the  latter  may  be  quite  as  correct  as  the 
former,  and,  indeed,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  more 
correct,  since  they  require  the  use  of  less  extended  tables  of 
logarithms.  I  propose  to  give  two  methods,  one  from  each  of 
these  classes. 

A. — The  Rigorous  Method. 

248.  For  brevity,  I  shall  call  the  body  from  which  the  moon's 
distance  is  observed  the  sun,  for  our  fbrmul8&  will  be  the  same 
for  a  planet,  and  for  a  Axed  star  they  will  require  no  other 
change  than  making  the  parallax  ayid  semidiameter  of  the  star 
zero. 


*  Astron,  Naeh.  Vol.  X.  No.  218,  and  Aairon.  Untersuehungen,  Vol.  II.  Bessil's 
method  requires  a  different  fofm  of  lanar  Ephemeris  from  thai  adopted  in  our 
Kautical  Almanaos.  But  eren  with  the  Bphemeris  aftaaged  as  he  prapovee,  the 
computation  if  not  so  brief  as  the  approximatiTd  method  here  glTea^  and  Its  supe- 
riority in  respect  of  precision  is  so  slight  as  to  give  it  no  important  practioal 
advantage.  It  is,  howerer,  the  only  theoretically  exact  solution  that  has  been  giTeA, 
and  might  still  come  into  use  if  the  measurement  of  the  distance  could  be  rendered 
much  more  precise  than  is  now  possible  with  instruments  of  reflection. 
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Let  ufl  suppose  that  at  the  given  local  mean  time  T  the  obser- 
vation (or,  iu  the  case  of  the  altitudes,  computation)  has  given 

(f"=  the  apparent  distance  of  the  limbs  of  the  moon  and 

sun, 
A'=  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon's  centre^ 
W=z  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre, 

and  that  in  order  to  compute  the  refraction  accurately  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  have  also  been  observed.  For  the 
Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  T,  which  will  be  found  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  by  employing  the  supposed 
longitude,  take  from  the  Ephemeris 

8  =  the  moon's  semidiameter, 
S  =  the  sun's  " 

then,  putting 

d'=:  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres, 
^  =  the  moon's  augmented  semidiameter, 
=  «  +  correction  of  Table  XII. 
we  have 

upper  signs  for  nearest  (inner)  limbs,  lower  signs  for  farthest 
(outer)  limbs. 

But  if  the  altitude  of  either  body  is  less  than  50°,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  disc  produced  by 
refraction.  For  this  purpose  we  must  employ,  instead  of  s'  and 
S,  those  semidiameters  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  lunar 
distance.    Putting 

q  =  ZM'S[,  q  =  ZS'M'  (Fig.  29) 

Aa,  aS=  the  contraction  of  the  vertical  semidiameters  of  the 
moon  and  sun  for  the  altitudes  N  and  JJ', 

the  required  inclined  semidiameters  will  be  (Art  133) 
ff—  ^8  cos*  q  and  S  —  ^S  cos"  Q 

The  angles  q  and  Q  will  be  found  from  the  three  sides  of  the 
triangle  ZM^S^,  taking  for  rf'  its  approximate  value  d"dz  s^  ±  S 
(which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  this  purpose,  as  great  precision  in 
q  and  Q  is  not  required),  and  for  the  other  sides  90°—  /t'  and 
90°  — if'.    If  we  put 

m  =  }(A'+  H'+d') 
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we  shall  have 

.  , ,  cos  m  sin (m  —  S')  .  • ,  ,%      cos  m  sin (m  —  h')    ,.. .. 

sm«i2  = :—rf — '         sin«JQ== ^-—^ —^  (445) 

sin  d'  cos  A'  sin  d'  cos  Jf 

and  then  the  apparent  distance  by  the  formula 

d '  =  d "  ±:  (s'  -^  AS  cos»  gr)  ±  (S  —  aS  co8«  Q)  (446) 

We  are  now  to  reduce  the  distance  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
We  shall  first  reduce  it  to  that  point  of  the  ^earth's  axis  which 
lies  in  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer.  Designating  this  point 
as  the  point  0,  Art.  97,  let 

d^f  h^y  H^  =  the  distance  and  altitudes  reduced  to  the  point 
0, 
r,  B  =  the  refraction  for  the  altitudes  h'  and  S\ 
v,  P  =  the  equatorial  hor.  parallax  of  the  moon  and 
san. 

The  moon's  parallax  for  the  point  0  will  be  found  rigorously 
by  (127),  but  with  even  more  than  sufficient  precision  for  the 
present  problem  by  adding  to  k  the  correction  given  by  Table 
XTTT.    Denoting  this  correction  by  A;r,  we  have 

Ai  =  A' --  r  +  Tfi cos (h'  —  r)      H^  =  E'---B  +  P cos {W  —  B)  (447) 

The  parallax  P  is  in  all  cases  so  small  that  its  reduction  to  the 
point  0  is  insignificant. 

K,  then,  in  Fig.  29,  M  and  8  represent  the  moon's  and  sun's 
places  reduced  to  the  point  0,  and  we  put 

Z  =  the  angle  at  the  zenith,  MZS^ 

we  shall  have  given  in  the  triangle  M'ZS'  the  three  sides 
rf',  90°  —  h',  90°  —  H\  whence 

co8«  I  ^  Jcos  t(^^  +  -g^  +  ^Qcos  >(^^  +  -g^-^^) 

cos  N  cos  H' 

and,  then,  in  the  triangle  MZS  we  shall  have  given  the  angle  Z 
with  the  sides  90°  —  A,  and  90°  —  jGT,,  whence  the  side  MS  =  d^ 
will  be  found  by  the  formula  [Sph.  Trig.  (17)], 

sin'  }  rfi  =  cos'  i  (Ai  -(-  H^  —  cos  Ai  cos  JJi  cos'  J  Z 
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To  simplify  the  computation,  put 

m  =  J  (V  +  IT'  +  if) 
then  the  last  formula,  after  substituting  the  value  of  Z,  becomes, 

.    ,  ,   J  •  1  ,T       ,      rr^  <508  A,  COS  Hi  ,  ,,. 

sm*  }  cf,  =  cos*  }  (A,  +  -Hi) ?  cos  m  cos  (m  —  rf') 

cos  h  cos  H' 

Let  the  auxiliary  angle  M  be  detennined  by  the  equation 

'  ^  mr       COS  A,  COS  JET.    cos  m  coa  (m  --  (f )  , .  ._^ 

sm*  iir«  ? ?  • ^^ '-  (448) 

cos  A' COS  IT'      COS*  i  (Aj -f -ffj)  /      ^ 

then  we  have* 

sin  J  (f  1  =  cos  }  (Aj  +  -ffi)  cos  Jf  (449) 

Finally,  to  reduce  the  distance  from  the  point  0  to  the  centre 
Fig.  30.         of  the  earth,  let  P  (Fig;  30)  be  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens,  My^  the  moon's  place  as  seen  from  the 
point  0,  M  the  moon's  geocentric  place,  S  the 
.j^^    sun's  place  (which  is  sensibly  the  same  for  either 
\jg  point).     The  point  0  being  in  the  axis  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  points  Jfj  and  JIf  evidently  lie 
in  the  same  declination  circle  PM^M.      Ilence, 
putting 

d  z^  ih/9  geocentric  distance  of  the  m^n  and  son  ?=  8M^ 

4  =  the  moon's  geocentric  declination  =  90®  —  PM, 

d^  =  the  declination  reduced  to  the  point  0  =  90®  —  PM^y 

A  =  the  sun's  declination  =  90®  —  PS, 

we  have,  in  the  triangles  PMS  and  M^MSy 

^•,«      cos  d,  —  cos  (d^  —  ^  cos  d        sin  J  —  sin  d  cos  d 

cos  PMS  = ^ ^^^ =  — 

sin  ip^  —  S)  sin  d  cos  d  sin  d 

We  may  put  cos  {9^  —  3)  =  1,  and,  therefore, 

sin  (^,  —  ^)  ,  .     .        .    *        jv 
ooad^  —  cos  (2  =c  — i^-^ ^  (Bin  J  —  sin  ^  cos  d) 

cos  d 


*  This  transformation  of  tlie  formnl»  is  due  to  Boxda,  Duery^iUm  et  utagt  du  etrtU 
deriJUxion. 
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and  since  rf  —  rf,  is  very  small,  we  may  pnt  cos  d^  —  cos  d  = 
sin  (i  —  rf,)  ain  <ij,  and  hence,  very  neai'ly, 

COB  d  \  sin  d^       tan  (i,  / 

Bnbstitating  the  valae  of  d^  —  ^  frcnn  (122), 

-1       ^         >!       •        /  sin  J  sin  ^  \  ,._.^ 

d  —  d^  =  Aft  sin  f  I  — I  (450) 

\  sin  d,       tan  d^  I 


*i        •"•"  **i 


in  which  f  is  ttie  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  log  A  may  be 
taken  from  the  small  table  given  on  p.  116.  The  correction 
given  by  this  equation  being  added  to  d^,  we  have  the  geocentric 
distance  d  according  to  the  observation. 

To  find  the  longitude,  we  have  i>ow  only  to  find  the  Green- 
wich mean  time  T^  corresponding  to  rf,  by  Art.  66,  and  then 

i  =  2;  -  T  (451) 

Example. — ^In  latitude  35®  N.  and  assumed  longitude  150°  W., 
1866  March  9,  at. the  local  mean  time  r=  6*  14r  6%  the  ob* 
served  altitudes  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  observed  distance 
of  the  nearest  limbs  of  the  moon  and  sun  were  as  follows,  cor- 
rected for  error  of  the  sextant : 

A"  =  52<>  84'  0"  IT"  =  8^  56'  28"  (f"  =  W  86'  58".6 

The  height  of  the  barometer  was  29.6  inches.  Attached  therm. 
60®  F.,  External  therm.  58°  P. 

I  shall  put  down  nearly  all  the  figures  of  the  computation,  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  approximative  method  to  be 
given  in  the  next  article. 

1st.  The  approximate  Greenwich  mean  time  is  6*  14"*  6*  +  10* 
=  16*  14"*  6*,  with  which  we  take  from  the  American  Ephemeris 

s  =  16'  28".l  ir  =  eO'  1".9  a  =  +  14®  19' 

8=19  8".0  P=       8".6  J  =  —   4«  3' 

2d.  To  find  the  apparent  semidiameters,  we  first  take  the 
augmentation  of  the  moon's  semidiameter  from  Table  XII., 
=  14''.0,  and  hence  find 

«'=16'87".l 
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Then  to  compute  the  contraction  produced  by  refraction  we  find 
from  the  refraction  table,  for  the  given  observed  altitudes,  the 
contractions  of  the  vertical  semidiameters  (Art.  182), 

A«  =  0".4  a5  =  9".6 

With  the  approximate  altitudes  and  distance  of  the  centres  we 
then  proceed  by  (446),  as  follows : 


d'  =  46»  Ky 

log  OOMO  d' 

0.1498 

log  coseo  d'       0.1498 

A'   =62  61 

log  BOO  A' 

0.2190 

ff'=    9  12 

log  sec  B'         0.0066 

m   =68  87 

log  008  m 

9.7782 

log  cos  m           9.7782 

m  — J5r'=44  26 

log  sin  (m  — 

H')  9.8460 

m  ~  A'   =    0  46 

log  sin  (m  — A')  8.1266 

9.9865 

8.0646 

log  sin  }  q 

9.9938 

log  sin  }  Q         9.0278 

y  = 

169*»66' 

C=      12*»14' 

log  oos'  q 

9.9466 

log  COS*  Q           9.9800 

log  At 

9.6021 

log  AS               0.9823 

9.6477 

0.9628 

At  cos'  q  s=s 

0."4 

A5oo8«C=      9^.2 

nence  we  have, 

by  (446), 

(f"=44<»36'58".6 
«'— A«  cos'^r  =  16  86  .7 
S— AiSco8*e=        15  58  .8 

(f'=45     9  84.1 

8d.  To  find  the  apparent  and  true  altitudes  of  the  centres. — ^The 
apparent  altitudes  of  the  centres  will  be  found  by  adding  the 
contracted  vertical  semidiameters  to  the  observed  altitudes  of  the 
limbs.  The  apparent  altitudes,  however,  need  not  be  computed 
with  extreme  precision,  provided  that  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  true  altitudes  are  correct;  for  it  is  mainly  upon 
these  differences  that  the  difiTerence  between  the  apparent  and 
true  distance  depends. 

The  reduction  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  to  the  point 
0  for  the  latitude  85^  is,  by  Table  XTTT.,  as:  =  3''.9;  and  hence 
we  have 

ffj  =  w  + Ar  =  60'5".8 
and  the  computation  of  the  altitudes  by  (447)  is  as  follows : 
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A"  =  52^  84'    0"  J"  =  8^  56' 23" 

Vert,  semid.  =         16  87  Vert,  semid.  =       16  68 


K  =  62    50  87  J'  =  9    12  21 

Table II.r    =  42  J  R    =        5  33  .6 

A'  — r   =6^    49  54.3  H'^B    =9     6  47.4 

logjT,                  3.55700  logP                   0.9345 

log  cos  (A'  —  r)  9.78115  log  cob (iT—  E)  9.9945 

3.33815          .  0.9290 

^,co8(A'  — r)    =        36'  18".5  Pco8(ff'— J8)=              8".5 

A|  =  53^  26' 12".8  -ff,  =   9°  6' 55".9 

4ih.  We  now  find  the  distance  d^  by  (448)  and  (449),  as  follows : 

(f'  =  45^  9'34".l 

A'  =  62  60  37  log  sec  0.2189683 

g'=    9  12  21  log  sec  0.0056300 

m  =  53  36  16  .1  log  cos  9.7733154 

.    m  —  rf'  =    8  26  42  .  log  cos  9.9962664 

A,  =  68  26  12  .8  log  cos  9.7750338 

H^=    9  6  55  .9  log  cos  9.9944808 

2)  9.7626927 
9.8813464 

J(Ai+-H;)  =  81    16  34  .4  log  cos      9.9318007    ^.9818007 

log  sin  M  9.9495457    log  cos  M  9.6583330 

id,  =  22    64    9.2  log  sin  Jefx  9.6901337 

(fi=:45    48  18.4 

Sth.  To  find  the  geocentric  distance,  we  have,   by  (450), 
for  f  =  85°, 

log  A  7.8249  '  ^  =  +  14<'19' 

logir  8.5565  J=—    4      8 

log  sin  9>        9.7586 

1.1400 1.1400 

log  sin  J      n8.8490  log  sin  ^     9.3932 

log  cosec  di   0.1445  log  cot  d^  9.9878 

n0.1836  n0.6210 

—  1".4  —  8".3 

d  — (i|=  — 4".7 

d  =  45^  48'  18".7 

6th.  To  find  the  Greenwich  mean  time  corresponding  to  dj 

Vol.  L— 26 
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and  hence  the  longitude,  according  to  Art.  66,  we  find  an  ap- 
proximate time  {T)  +  t  hy  simple  interpolation,  and  then  the 
required  time  To  =  {T)  +  t  +  At,  taking  At  from  Table  XX., 
with  the  arguments  i  and  aQ  {=  increase  of  the  logarithms  in 
the  Bphemeris  in  8*),  as  follows : 
By  the  American  Ephemeris  of  1856  for  March  9,  we  have 

(r)=15*   0-    ()•     (rf)«:45^40'64"  §  =  0.2510    AQ=+n 

d   ;=45    48  18  .7 
f    =   0   13     4  T  19  .7    log   =2.6482 

At  =        —      1  log*  =  2.8942 

7;=  15  13  8 
r  =  6  14  6 
i  =    9  58    67 

B. — The  Approximative  Method. 

249.  I  shall  here  give  my  own  method  (first  published  in  the 
Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  11.),  as  it  yet  appears  to  me  io  be 
the  shortest  and  most  simple  of  the  approximative  methods 
when  these  are  rendered  sufficiently/  accurate  by  the  introduction  of  all 
the  necessary  corrections.  Its  value  must  be  decided  by  the  im- 
portance attached  to  a  precise  result.  There  are  briefer  methods 
to  be  found  in  every  work  on  Navigation,  which  will  (and  should) 
be  preferred  in  cases  where  only  a  rude  approximation  to  the 
longitude  is  required. 

As  before,  let 

h\  J£'  =  the  apparent  altitudes  of  the  centres  of  the  moon 
and  sun, 
d"=  the  observed  distance  of  the  limbs, 
Sj  8^s=  their  geocentric  semidiametersi 
ir,  P  =  their  equatorial  horizoDtal  parallaxes, 

^  =  the  moon's  semidiameteri  augmented  by  Table 

XII., 
«,  =?  the  moon's  parallax,  augmented  by  Table  XIII. 

We  shall  here  also  first  reduce  the  distance  to  the  point  0  of 
Art.  97.  The  contractions  of  the  semidiameters  produced  by 
refraction  will  be  at  first  disregarded,  and  a  correction  on  that 
account  will  be  subsequently  investigated.  If  then  in  Pig.  29, 
p.  894,  J!f '  and  5'  denote  the  apparent  places,  JIf  and  S  the  places 
reduced  to  the  point  0,  vre  shali  here  haT« 
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li'  =  d"  ±  y  ±  5  =  M'S'y  d,  =  MS, 

K  =  90<>  —  ZM\  W  =  90°  ~  Z8\ 

^,=  90*  —  JMf,  JH|  =  900^  ZS, 

and  the  two  triangles  give 

-      cos  d,  —  sin  A,  sin  J?.       cos  (f '  —  sin  K  sin  ^ 

cos  ^  = = 

COS  Ai  cos  JEfi  cos  h!  cos  W 

from  which,  if  we  put 

sin  A,  sin  H.  cos  A,  cos  jB] 

sin  A'  sin  W  cos  A'  cos  -ff' 

we  derive 

COS  d'  —  cos  <f,  =  (1  —  n)  008  d'  +  (»  —  m)  sin  A' sin  if'        (a) 
Put 

Arf=.d,— tf'  aA  =  A,— A'  A-ff=^'.— JT,         (5) 

then  we  have 

cos  d^ —  eoB  (fj!=2  sin  }  a^  sin  {d^  -f  } a^  («) 

and 

COS(A^H-^^)    C08(g'— aH) 

COS  A'  cos  jET' 

_/        2 sin \ aA sin (A^+  i ^A)  \ . . / ^     2sin } Agsin (g^--  j ajT) \ 

~\  cosA'  r\  +  ^^7g^  ) 

2sin}AAsin(y+iAA)       2siniAgsin(g^—iAg) 
cos  A'  cos  W 


4  sin  1  aA  flin  j  Agsin  (A^  +  \  aA)  sin  {B'  —  j  AJT) 
"*■  cos  A'  cos  g'  ^^ 


Also 


sin  A'  cos  A,  sin  W  cos  jHI  —  cos  A'  sin  A,  cos  g'  sin  -HI 

n  —  m  = * * * 1 

sin  A'  cos  A'  sin  JT  cos  W 

substitating  in  which  the  values 

2  sin  A'  cos  A,  =  sin  (2  A'  +  aA)   ■—  sin  aA 
2  cos  A'  sin  A,  =  sin  (2  K  +  aA)   +  sin  aA 
2  sin  JTcos  J,  =  sin  (2g'  —  aJ2)  +  sin  A-ff 
2  cosJST'sin  R^  =  sin  (2  IP  —  AiT)  —  sinAJT 
we  find 

sinAgsin(2A'+AA)— BinAAsin(2g^— AjET) 
'*""^""  2  sin  A' cos  A' sing' cos  JET  ^^^ 
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Substitnting  (c),  {d\  and  {e)  in  (a),  and  at  the  same  tune,  for 
brevity,  putting 

.  __       2  sin  JA^  sin  (h'  +  j^h) 

'  ""  COB  A' 

^  _       Bin  aA  sin  (2  H'  —  ^R) 

*  "~  2  COB  A'  COB  iT' 

^ 2  sin  i  AJJsin  (ff'  —  j  aJT) 

'  ""  COB  if' 

n  —       Bin  ^ff  sin  (2  A'  +  aA) 

*  ""  2  COB  A'  COB  ^' 

we  have 

2Bmi £ids\n(d'+  i Ad)=::AiQO9d'+Bi  +  CiC0sd'+Di'-AiCiC0Bd'  (/) 

This  formula  is  rigorously  exact ;  but,  since  lid  is  always  less 
than  1°,  it  will  not  produce  an  error  of  O'M  to  substitute  the  arcs 
I  Arf,  J  aA,  &c.  for  their  sines,  or  J  Arf  sin  1",  J  aA  sin  1",  &c.  for 
sin  J  Arf,  sin  |  aA,  &c.  ;  and  therefore  we  may  write 

£Ld &m{d'+i ^d)=AiCOBd'+Bi  +  CiCOsd'+JDi—AiCiB\nl"coad'  (g) 

in  which  A^y  B^y  C|,  />|,  now  have  the  following  signification : 

A,=      ^^.sin(A'+iAA) 
cos  A' 

__         aA      Bin(2  Jr'--Ag) 

COB  A'  *         2  COB  IT' 

a=--^.8in(^'~iAJr) 
cos  H' 

_  Ag     8in(2y+  aA) 

'""        COB^''         2  COB  A' 

The  next  step  in  our  transformation  consists  in  finding  con- 
venient and  at  the  same  time  sufiiciently  accurate  expressions 
of  aA  and  AiJ.    Let 

r,  iZ  =  the  true  reAractions  for  the  apparent  altitadeB  h!  and 

then  we  have,  within  less  than  O'M, 

aA  =  TT,  cos  (h!  -^r)  —  r 
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K  we  neglect  r  in  the  term  tc^ cos  (A'—  r),  the  error  in  this  term 
will  never  exceed  V ;  but  even  this  error  will  .be  avoided  by 
taking  the  approximate  expression 

cos  (A'  —  r)  =  cos  A'  +  sin  r  sin  h' 

and  we  shall  then  have 

ZkA  r=:  jTi  cos  A' —  r  +  »!  sin  r  sin  h' 

=  (jci  cos  A'—  r)   1  + ) 

\  ri  cos  A'  —  r  / 

Since  the  second  term  of  the  second  factor  produces  but  1" 

in  aA,  we  may  employ  for  it  an  approximate  value,  which  will 

still  give  aA  with  great  precision.     Denoting  this  term  by  A,  we 

have 

ir,  sin  r  sin  A'        sin  r  tan  A' 


k  = 


ici  cos  A' — r 


ffj  COB  A' 

or,  very  nearly, 

k  =  Bin  r  tan  h'l  I  4 ^—rr] 

\  Ki  cos  A'  / 

If  we  put 

r  =r  a  cot  A', 

in  wUch  a  has  the  value  given  in  Table  IL,  we  have 

»=a8inr(l  +  — ^-) 
\         TTj  sm  A  / 

Now,  a  increases  with  A',  but  in  such  a  ratio  that  k  remains  very 
nearly  constant  for  a  constant  value  of  tt^.  We  may  without 
sensible  error  take  tt^  =  67'  30"  =  8460",  which  is  about  the 
mean  value  of  ;r|,  and  we  shall  find  for  a  mean  state  of  the  air, 
by  the  values  of  a  given  in  Table  11., 

forA'=    6<>  *  =  0.000291 

A' =45  *  =  0.000286 

A' =90  J^  =  0.000285 

Hence,  if  we  take 

Jt=  0.00029 
the  formula 

aA  =  (ir,  cos  A'  —  r)  (1  +  k)  (452) 

will  give  aA  within  ^^f^^  of  its  whole  amount,  that  is,  within  less 
than  0".02  in  a  mean  state  of  the  air.    For  extreme  variations 
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of  the  density  of  the  air,  it  is  possible  that  the  refraction  may 

be  increased  by  its  one-sixth  part,  and  k  will  also  be  increased 

by  its  one-sixth  part.    But,  as  the  term  depending  on  k  is  not 

more  than  1",  the  error  in  a/i,  even  in  the  improbable  case 

supposed,  will  not  be  greater  than  0".16.     The  formula  (452) 

may  therefore  be  regarded  as  practically  exact  with  the  value 

k  =  0.00029. 

A  strict  computation  of  the  sun's  or  a  planet's  altitude  requires 

the  formula 

ikH=R^Pco%  (IT'—  R) 

but  P  is  in  all  cases  so  small  that  the  formula 

ikJE  ^  B -- P  cosH'  (453) 

will  always  be  correct  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second. 
Now,  let 

r'=^  B'=-^  (454) 

cos  A'  cos  if' 

The  quantities  r'  and  R'  computed  from  the  mean  values  of  the 
refraction  are  given  in  Table  XTV.  under  the  name  *'Mean 
Eeduced  Refraction  for  Lunars.''  The  numbers  of  the  table 
are  corrected  for  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
by  means  of  Table  XIV.A  and  B.  These  tables  are  computed 
from  Bessel's  refraction  table,  assuming  the  attached  ther- 
mometer of  the  barometer,  and  the  external  thermometer,  to 
indicate  the  same  temperature,  which  is  allowable  in  our  present 
problem.*    By  the  introduction  of  r'  and  J2',  we  obtain 

-^=(,,-0(1  +  *)  -A|_=j?'_p 

COS  A'  "^  cos  M' 

and  the  coefficients  of  formula  (g)  become 

*  If  it  is  desired  to  compute  r^  and  R'  with  the  utmost  rigor,  it  can  be  done  bj 
Table  II.,  by  Uking  (Art.  107) 

sin  h'  sin  //' 

The  tables  XIV.  and  XIV.A  and  D  giye  the  correct  values  to  the  nearest  second  in  all 
practical  < 
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A^  =      (^1  —  r')  (1  +  A:)  sin  {h!  +  i  aA) 

(7i  =  — (^'  —  P)  8in(ir'—  i  A-ff) 
Bin  (2  A' +  A  A) 


A=     (ii'-P)- 


2  cos  A' 


(465) 


The  term  A^  CJ  sin  1"  cos  d'  is  very  small,  its  maximum  being 
only  1'^  It  lA  easy  to  obtain  an  approximate  expression  for  it 
and  to  combine  it  with  the  term  ^|C06c/^  In  so  small  a  term 
we  may  take 

Q  sin  V'=  —  ii'sin  1" sin  S*=  ^  sin  R  tan  JEr'=  —  k 

and  hence 

A^  —  JjCx  sin  1"  =  ill  (1  +  A)  =  (jTi  —  r')  (1  +  A)*  sin  (A'  +  }  aA) 

If  now  we  put 

sin  A' 

Sin  2  Jz ' 

^^8in(J"-Ug) 
sin  IT 

j_sin(2y+AA) 

~"       sin  2  A' 
and 

A'  ^      («j  —  r')  il  sin  A'  cot  d' 
^  =  —  (:r,  —  r*)  JJ  sin  H*  cosec  <f ' 
C'=  —  (iJ'—P)  C  sin -ff' cot  (i' 
2>'=      (fi'— P)D8inA'cosecd' 

the  formula  {g)  becomes,  when  divided  by  sin  d'^ 
sin  d 

m 

the  first  member  of  which  may  be  put  under  the  form 

,/-       2stnVArfoos((i^+  iArf)\ 
\  sin  d'  I 


•4M) 
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BO  that  if  we  put 

_       A<f  Bin  1^'  cos  (d'  +  i£id) 

"~  2  hind' 

or,  within  0".15, 

jr  =  —  i  A(f « Bin  1"  cot  d'  (457) 

we  have 

Ad  =  A'+  B'+  C'+  D'  +  X  (458) 

The  terms  A'j  B'y  C",  and  D'  are  computed  directly  from  the 
apparent  distance  and  altitudes  by  (456),  and  with  sufficient 
accuracy  with  four-figure  logarithms.  The  logarithms  of -4,  fi,  C,  Z), 
are  given  in  Table  XV.,  log  A  and  log  D  with  the  arguments 
t:^  —  r'  and  A';  log  B  and  log  C  with  the  arguments  R—  P 
and  jff '.  In  the  construction  of  this  table  aA  and  aH  are  com- 
puted by  (452)  and  (453),  and  then  the  logarithms  of  Ay  JS,  C,  D, 
by  (465). 

The  sum  A'+  5'  +  C  +  i>'  is  called  the  "first  correction  of  the 
distance,"  and,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  ^d^  is  used  as  the  argu: 
ment  of  Table  XVT.,  which  gives  ar,  ot  the  "second  correction 
of  the  distance,"  computed  by  (457).  When  x  is  greater  than  SO" 
and  the  distance  small,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  tliis  table  a 
second  time  with  the  more  correct  value  of  Ad  found  by  em- 
ploj'ing  the  first  value  of  x. 

The  correction  a^  being  thus  found  and  added  to  d'y  we  have 
rf„  or  the  distance  reduced  to  the  point  0.  The  reduction  to  the 
centre!  of  the  earth  is  then  made  by  (450).  This  reduction  is 
also  facilitated  by  a  table.    K  we  put 


N=Ai:i 


sin  J         sin  ^  \ 

^sin  (fj       tBLndJ 
and  then 

.     sin  ^  .         .     sin  J 

a  =  —  An r-.  b  =  Alt  -I — — 

tan  d^  sm  d^ 

we  shall  have 

JSr=  a  +  b  (459) 

and  a  and  b  can  be  taken  from  Table  XIX.  where  a  is  called  "  the 
first  part  of  JV,*'  and  b  "  the  second  part  of  iV^"    We  then  have 

cf  —  (f,=  JV8in^  (460) 

which  is  the  correction  to  be  added  to  rfj  to  obtain  the  geocentric 
distance  d.     Table  XIX.  is  computed  with  the  mean  value  oi 
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n  =  57'  80",  which  will  not  produce  more  than  1"  error  in 
d  —  rfj  in  any  case.  But,  if  we  wish  to  compute  the  correction 
for  the  actual  parallax,  we  shall  have,  after  finding  N  by  the 
table, 

d^d,=  NBin^X:^,  (460*) 

TT  being  in  seconds. 

The  trouble  of  finding  the  declinations  of  the  bodies  and  the 
use  of  Table  XIX.  would  be  saved  if  the  Almanac  contained  the 
logarithm  of  N  in  connection  with  the  lunar  Ephemeris.  The 
value  of  log  N  in  the  Almanac  would,  of  course,  be  computed 
with  the  actual  parallax,  and  (460)  would  be  perfectly  exact. 

We  have  yet  to  introduce  corrections  for  the  elliptical  figure 
of  the  discs  of  the  moon  and  sun  produced  by  refraction.  These 
corrections  are  obtained  by  Tables  XVII.  and  XVIII,,  which  are 
constructed  upon  the  following  principles.    Let 

As^j  a8^  =  the  contractions  of  the  vertical  semidiamoterB, 
AS,  aS  =  the  contractions  of  the  inclined  semidiameters; 

then  we  have  (Art.  188) 

A8  =  A«i  COS*  q  aS=  A/Sj  cos»  Q 

where  g  =  the  angle  ZM'S'  (Fig.  29)  and  Q  =  ZS'M\    We 

have 

sin  H'  —  sin  A'  cos  d' 

cos  q  = 

cos  A'  sin  d' 

But,  by  (456), 
sin  H'  B'  sin  A' cos  rf'  A' 


cos  A'  sin  d'  J? (r^  —  K)  cos  h'         cos  A'  sin  d'      A  (tTj  —  K)  cos  A' 

so  that 


cos 


I  A'    ,   B'\  1 


f)  cos  h! 


If  we  put  A  =  l  and  JB  =  1,  which  are  approximate  values,  we 

shall  have 

A'+  B' 

cos  a  = ■ r 

(ffj— r')co8A' 

L(^,  — r')co8A'J  ^      ^ 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  this  formula, 
we  observe  that  the  errors  in  cos  q  produced  by  the  assumption 
-4.  =  1,  J3  =  1,  are 

;    ..       -.tan  A'  ^      ^t        hn       sin  iF 


t&nd'  cos  A'sin^i' 

the  errors  in  qos*  j  are 

2c cos  J  2e'co8} 

and  the  errors  in  zk^  are,  therefore, 

—  2^3,  (^  —  1)  tan  A' cos  g  ,_  2Ag,  (1  —  J8)  sin  JT  cos  q 

^  tan  d'  ^  cos  A' sin  d' 

In  order  to  represent  extreme  cases,  let  us  suppose  y  =  0  and 
H'=  90^,  which  will  give  e^  and  e/  their  greatest  values;  then 
we  shall  find  for  the  different  values  of  A'  the  following  errors : 


»' 

«,  torn  If' 

«,'sin4i' 

5» 

r.45 

0".02 

10 

.16 

.00 

15 

.08 

.00 

80 

.02 

.00 

50 

.00 

.00 

It  can  only  be  for  very  small  values  of  rf'  that  the  error  ^  can  be 
important,  even  for  A'  =  5° ;  and,  as  these  small  values  of  the 
distance  are  always  avoided  in  practice,  our  formula  (461)  may 
be  considered  quite  perfect. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  shall  find 

--^  =  -^'U-P)coa^J  («^> 

which  is  even  more  accurate  than  (461). 

These  formulee  are  put  into  tal)le8  as  follows.  For  the  moon, 
Table  XVn.A,  with  the  arguments  A'  andrj— -r',  gives  the 
value  of 

9  = ^ X/ 

^       (tt,  — O'cos'A'      "^ 

where /is  an  arbitrary  factor  (=  18000000)  employed  to  give^ 
convenient  integral  values.  Then  Table  XVILB,  with  the  argu- 
ments g  and  A'  +  j5',  gives 
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For  the  sun,  Tuble  XVULA,  with  the  arguments  H'  and  R'--Py 

gives  the  value  of 

in  which  F=  -—^;  and  Table  XVin.B  gives 

In  these  tables  A'  +  B'  is  called  the  "  whole  correction  of  the 
moon,"  and  G'  +  D'  the  "whole  correction  of  the  sun."  As 
these  quantities  are  furnished  by  the  previous  computation  of 
the  true  distance,  the  required  corrections  are  taken  from  the 
tables  without  any  additional  computation. 

The  values  of  ls  and  c^  are  applied  to  the  distance  as  follows  : 
when  the  limb  of  the  moon,  nearest  to  the  star  or  planet  is 
observed,  ^s  is  to  be  subtracted,  and  when  the  farthest  limb  is 
observed,  a^  is  to  be  added ;  when  the  sun  is  observed,  both  ^ 
and  uS  are  to  be  subtracted  from  d. 

In  strictness,  these  corrections  should  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
tance d'^  and  the  distance  thus  corrected  should  be  employed  in 
computing  the  values  of  -4',  JB',  C,  and  D'.  This  would 
require  a  repetition  of  the  computation  after  ^  and  ^  had  been 
found  by  a  first  computation;  but  this  repetition  will  rarely 
change  the  result  by  Q".b.  In  the  extreme  and  improbable  case 
when  the  distance  is  only  20°  and  one  body  is  at  the  altitude  6° 
and  the  other  directly  above  it  in  the  same  vertical  circle  (so  that 
the  entire  contraction  of  the  vertical  semidiameter  comes  into 
account),  such  a  repetition  would  change  the  result  only  1''.8 ; 
and  even  this  error  b  much  less  than  the  probable  error  of 
sextant  observations  at  this  small  altitude,  where  the  sun  and 
moon  already  cease  to  present  perfectly  defined  discs. 

250.  I  shall  now  recapitulate  the  steps  of  this  method. 
1st  The  local  mean  time  of  the  obse)*vation  being  7",  and  the 
assumed  longitude  X,  take  from  the  Ephemeiis,  for  the  approzi- 
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mate  Greenwich  time  T  +  L,  the  quantities  «,  S,  ;r,  P,  i,  and  J. 
(For  the  sun  we  may  always  take  P  =  8".5 ;  for  a  star,  S=  Oy 
P=0.) 

2d.  If  h'\  H'\  d"  denote  the  observed  attitudes  and  distance 
of  the  limbs,  find 

.  if  :sxB  -{■  correction  of  Table  XII., 
irj=  :r-|-  correction  of  Table  XIII., 

and  the  apparent  altitudes  and  distance  of  the  centres, 


A'=/i"ip«', 


jff'==jr"=P/S, 


d'=d''±8'±S 


upper  signs  for  upper  and  nearest  limbs,  lower  signs  for  lower 
and  farthest  limbs. 

For  the  altitudes  h'  and  ^T',  take  the  "  reduced  refractions" 
r'  and  R'  from  Table  XIV.,  correcting  them  by  Table  XIV.A 
and  B  for  the  barometer  and  thermometer.  Then  compute  the 
quantities 

A'  =      (jr,  —  r')  A  sin  h'  cot  d'  C  =  —  {R'—  P)  Csin H'cotd' 

^'  =  — (tt,  — r')^8inJff'co80C(i'  .  D'=     (i?'— P)i)8iQA'co80crf' 

for  which  the  logarithms  of  A^  J5,  C,  and  D  are  taken  from 
Table  XV.  In  this  table  the  argument  ir^  —  r'  is  called  the 
"reduced  parallax  and  refraction  of  the  moon,"  and  P'—  Pthe 
"  reduced  refraction  and  parallax  of  the  sun  (or  planet)  or  star," 
For  a  star  this  argument  is  simjily  P'. 

When  rf'>  90®,  the  signs  of  A^  and  C  will  be  reversed.  It 
may  be  convenient  for  the  computer  to  determine  the  signs  by 
referring  to  the  following  table : 


A' 

B' 

C" 

D' 

d'  <  90' 
4'  >  90O 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

8d.  The  terms  A'  and  B\  which  depend  upon  the  moon's 
parallax  and  refraction,  may  be  called  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  moon's  correction,  and  the  sum  A'  +  P'  the  "  whole  cor- 
rection of  the  moon."  In  like  manner,  C"  and  D'  may  be  called 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  sun's,  planet's,  or  star's  correo- 
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tion,  and  the  sura  G^  +  ly  the  "  whole  connection  of  the  sun, 
planet,  or  star." 

The  sum  of  these  corrections  =^  A'  +  B'  +  C  +  ly  may  be 
called  the  "  first  correction  of  the  distance/*  Taking  it  as  the 
upper  argument  in  Table  XVI.,  find  the  second  correction  =  x^ 
the  sign  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  table. 

4th.  Take  from  Table  XVII.A  and  B  the  contraction  of  its 
inclined  semidiametor  =  a5.  If  the  sun  is  the  other  body,  take 
also  the  contraction  from  Table  XVIII.A  and  B,  =  aiS.  Thtj 
sign  of  either  of  these  corrections  w^ill  be  positive  when  the 
farthest  limb  is  observed,  and  negative  when  the  nearest  limb  is 
observed. 

6th.  The  correction  for  the  compression  of  the  earth  is  = 
JV^sin  f,  ip  being  the  latitude;  and  N  may  be  accurately  com- 
puted by  the  formula 

\  sin  J,       tan  d^  I 

or  it  may  be  found  within  V  by  Table  XIX.,  the  mode  of  con- 
sulting which  is  e\ndent.  The  sign  of  iVsin  ^  wnll  be  determined 
by  the  signs  of  iVand  sin  ^,  remembering  that  for  south  latitudes 
sin  ^  is  negative. 

All  the  corrections  being  applied  to  rf',  we  have  the  geocen- 
tric distance  d;  and  hence  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time 
and  the  longitude. 

Example. — ^Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  preceding  article 
(p.  899),  in  which  the  observation  gives 

1856,  Mareh  9th,  ^  =  SS^. 
T      =   5*14*6-        J  A"  =520  84'   0"       Barom.29.5in. 
Assumed  X       =10    0   0        0^"=   8    56  23         Therm.  58oF. 
Approx.  Gr.  T.  =  16  14   6    J!©4i"  =44    36  58.6 

By  the  Epheroeris,  we  have 

8  =  16'  23".l  «  =  6(y  1".9    aS=  16'  8".0    P=  8".6 

Table  XII.     +14  .0    Tab.  XIII.       +  3  .9    ^  =  +14^     J=  — 4<' 
«'=16  37  .1  jrj=60  5  .8 

The  computation  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
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JJA'':rr  62*  W.O  £J/r"=s  8^  6«'.4           rf"^  44*86' fir .6 

«'  =  -f    16.6  8    =        16.1           f*  «        16  87  .1 

*'=  62   60.6  iSr-ar  d   12.6           S  ^        16    8  Q 

^'  sr  46     9  48  .7 

Table  XIV.  ri«".l  6'4y.« 

«•      "    A.  —  1  .  —   6  . 

"     "    a  —  1  .  —  6  . 


r'=  111.1  R=      6  87.6 

ir,=  60    6  .8  P=           8  .6 

IT,— 1^=  68  64.7  JT— P=      6  29  .0 

(Table  XV.)  log  i4  ».0019                (Table  XV.)  log  ^    9.9978 

log  (it,  — r')    8.5484  log(ir-P)     2.6172 

log  Bin  V  9.9016  log  lia  JJ'         9.2042 

logootJ'  9.9975  log  cot  J'           9.9976 


log^'  8.4498  logC  nl.7167 

i4'=  +  46'68".9  C"  =  —  62''.1 

(Table  XV.)  log  ^  9.9981  (Table  XV.)  log />  9.9987 

log(ff,-r')  8.6484                          log(J2'— P)  2.5172 

log  sin  II'  9.2042                          log  sin  h'  9.9016 

logcoeeeiT  0.1498                         log  coeee  tf '  0.1498 

log^'  «2.9000  log     IT  2.6G67 

^'=:  — 18'14".8  /y^-f-e'  8".7 

-4'  +  ^'=  +  88  89  .6  (7'+  />';=  -h  6  16  .6         Ist  corr.  =  +  88'  66".2 

(Table  XVI.)     2d  corr.  =  —       18  .5 
Table  XIX.  let  Part  of  -Y =  —  O"  (Table  X VII. )  A*  =  0  . 

2d      **        "  =  -2^  (Table  XVIU.)  a5=  -         9. 

JV=-.8.    ^==86«.  A-ain^^-         4.6 

<;  ==  46  48  12  .8 

This  result  agrees  with  that  found  by  the  rigorous  method  ou 
p.  401,  within  1". 

To  find  the  longitude,  we  now  have,  by  the  American  Ephe- 
meris  for  March  9, 

(r)  =  15»   0-  0*    (rf)  =  46<>40'64''      «=  0-2510    J^=-f.lT 
d  =  45  48  18 

7  W    log  =  2.6485 
t    =   0  18     8  log  ^=2.8985 

Table  XX.  —  1 
r„=15  18  2 
T  =  5  14  6 
L  =   9  58  56 
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251.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  tlie  fractions  of  a  second 
in  several  parts  of  the  above  method,  it  is  possible  that  the  computed 
distance  may  be  in  error  several  seconds,  but  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  error  from  this  cause  will  be  most  sensible  in  cases 
where  the  distance  is  small ;  and,  since  the  lunar  distances  are 
given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  a  number  of  objects,  the  observer 
can  rarely  be  obliged  to  employ  a  small  distance.  If  he  confines 
himself  to  distances  greater  than  45^  (as  he  may  readily  do),  the 
method  will  rarely  be  in  error  so  much  as  2^',  especially  if  he 
also  avoids  altitudes  less  than  10°.  Wlien  we  remember  that 
the  least  count  of  the  sextant  reading  is  10^',  and  that  to  the 
probable  error  of  observation  we  must  add  the  errors  of  gradua* 
tion,  of  eccentricity,  and  of  the  index  correction,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded  that  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce  the  probable  error  of  an 
observed  distance  below  6",  if  indeed  we  can  reduce  it  below 
10".  Our  approximate  method  is,  therefore,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  perfect  method,  in  relation  to  our  present  means  of 
observation. 

252.  If  the  altitudes  have  not  been  observed,  they  may  be 
computed  from  the  hour  angles  and  decimations  of  the  bodies, 
the  hour  angles  being  found  from  the  local  time  and  the  right 
ascensions.  But  the  declination  and  right  ascension  of  the  moon 
will  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeris  for  the  approximate  Green- 
wich time  foundT^nth  the  assumed  longitude.  If,  then,  the  assumed 
longitude  is  greatly  in  error,  a  repetition  of  the  computation  may 
be  necessary,  starting  from  the  Greenwich  time  furnished  by  the 
first.  As  a  practical  rule,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  first 
computation  when  the  error  in  the  assumed  longitude  is  not 
more  than  SO*.  In  the  determination  of  the  longitude  of  a  fixed 
point  on  land,  it  will  be  advisable  to  omit  the  ol)8ervation  of  the 
altitudes,  as  thereby  the  ob0erver  gains  time  to  multiply  the 
observations  of  the  distance.  But  at  sea,  where  an  immediate 
result  is  required  with  the  least  expenditure  of  figures,  the  alti- 
tudes should  be  observed. 

253.  At  sea,  the  observation  is  noted  by  a  chronometer  regu- 
lated to  Greenwich  time,  and  the  most  direct  employment  of  the 
resulting  Greenwich  time  will  then  be  to  determine  the  true 
correction  of  the  chronometer.     This  proceeding  has  the  advan- 
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tage  of  not  requiring  an  exact  determination  of  the  local  time  at 
the  instant  of  the  observation. 

For  example,  suppose  the  observation  in  the  example  above 
computed  had  been  noted  by  a  Greenwich  mean  time  chrono- 
meter which  gave  15*  lO"*  0*,  and  was  supposed  to  be  slow  4"'  6*. 
The  true  Greenwich  time  according  to  the  lunar  observation 
was  16*  la*  0",  and  hence  the  true  correction  was  +  S"  0*.  With 
this  connection  we  may  at  any  convenient  time  afterwards  deter- 
mine the  longitude  by  the  chronometer  (Art  214), 

In  this  w^ay  the  navigator  may  from  time  to  time  during  a 
voyage  determine  the  correction  of  the  chronometer,  and,  by 
taking  the  mean  of  all  his  results,  obtain  a  very  reliable  correc- 
tion to  be  used  when  approaching  the  land.  He  may  even 
determine  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  with  considerable  accu- 
racy by  comparing  the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  in 
the  first  part  of  the  voyage  with  a  similar  mean  in  the  latter 
part  of  it. 

254.  To  correct  (he  longitude  found  by  a  lunar  distance  for  errors 
of  the  Ephemeris. — Li  relation  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
observation,  we  may  in  the  present  state  of  the  Ephemeris  regard 
all  its  errors  as  insensible  except  those  which  alFect  the  moon's 
place.  If,  therefore,  the  longitude  of  a  fixed  point  has  been 
found  by  a  lunar  distance  on  a  certain  date,  the  corrections  of 
the  moon's  right  ascension  and  declination  are  first  to  be  found 
for  that  date  from  the  obsen-ations  at  one  or  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal obseri'-atories,  and  then  the  correction  of  the  longitude  will 
be  found  as  follows.    Let 

a,  d  =  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  moon  given 

in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  date  of  the  observation, 
ii,  J  =  those  of  the  sun,  planet,  or  star, 
dft,M=the  corrections  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  and 
declination, 
dd  ==.  the  corresponding  correction  of  the  lonar  distance, 
dL  =  the  corresponding  correction  of  the  computed  longi- 
tude; 

In  Fig.  80,  M  and  S  being  the  geocentric  places  of  the  two 
bodies,  as  given  in  the  Ephemeris,  and  d  denoting  the  distance 
JSffii,  we  have 

cos  rf  =  sin  ^  sin  J  +  cos  d  cos  J  cos  (a  —  A)  (463) 
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by  differentiating  which  we  find 

. ,       cos  ^  cos  J  sin  (a  —  A)   ^ 

da  = ^ ^ .  Ja 

sin  d 

cos  ^  sin  J  —  sin  ^cos  J  cos  (a  —  A)  rAjR±\ 

Bin  d  ^ 

If  then 

V  =  the  change  of  distance  in  8*, 
we  shall  have 

dL  =  —  ddx-  (465) 

in  computing  which  we  employ  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the 

3* 
Ephemeris,  Q  =  log  —, reduced  to  the  time  of  the  observation. 

V  . 

Example. — ^At  the  time  of  the  observation  computed  in  Art. 
260,  we  have 

Moon,  a  =    2»  11-  14-  ^  =  +  14°  18'.4 

Sun,    A  =  23  22    25  J=—    4      3.1 

a— ^=    2  49    19  d=       45    48.2 
=    42°  19'.8 

with  which  we  find,  by  (464), 

dd  =  0.908  ^a  +  0.850  W 
and  hence,  by  (466),  with  log  Q  =  0.2611, 

dL  =  —  1.62  ^a  —  0.62  M 

Suppose  then  we  find  from  the  Greenwich  observations  da  =» 
—  0«.88  =  —  6".7  and  M  =  —  4".0,  the  correction  of  the  longi- 
tude above  found  will  be 

dL  =  +  ll'.T 

256.  To  find  the  hmgUiide  by  a  lunar  distance  not  given  in  the 
Ephemeris. — The  regular  lunar-distance  stars  mentioned  in  Art. 
247  are  selected  nearly  in  the  moon*s  path,  and  are  therefore  in 
general  most  favorable  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
Greenwich  time.  Nevertheless,  it  may  occasionally  be  found 
expedient  to  employ  other  stars,  not  too  far  from  the  ecliptic. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  different  star  may  have  been  observed  by 
mistake,  and  it  may  be  important  to  make  use  of  the  observation. 

Vol.  L— 27 
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The  true  distance  d  is  to  be  found  from  the  observed  distance 
by  the  precedhig  methods,  as  in  any  other  case.  Let  the  local 
time  of  the  observation  be  JJ  and  the  assumed  longitude  L. 
Take  from  the  Ephemeris  the  moon's  right  ascension  a  and  de- 
<diftation  d  for  the  Greenwich  time  T  +  i,  and  also  the  star's 
right  ascension  A  and  declination  A ;  with  which  the  correspond- 
ing true  distance  d^  is  found  lity  the  formula 

cos  d^  =  sin  ^  sin  J  +  cos  d  cos  A  cos  (a  —  Jl) 

Then,  if  d  =  rf^  the  assumed  longitude  is  correct ;  if  otherwise, 

put 

X  =z  the  increase  of  a  in  one  minu'te  of  mean  time, 
^  =  the  increase  of «     *'  *'  *'   *    " 

•  ^^  =  the  increase  of  d     "  "  «        " 

then  we  have,  by  (464), 

cos  d  cos  J  sin  (a  —  A)   ,       cos  ^  sin  J  —  sin  d  cos  J  cos  (a  —  A)    ^ 

Y  = •/ ^^ -.  p 

sin  d^  sm  d^ 

and  hence  the  correction  of  the  assumed  longitude  in  seconds 
of  time, 

ai  =  — (d  — (f.) 

For  computation  by  logarithms,  these  formulae  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

^     ^  tan  J 

tanJtt  = 


cos  (tt  —  A) 

sin  J  cos  (d  —  M) 

^^'^^ — ;i^if — 

^^oosiconJnmj.-A')  ^^..^t  ^  ta>i<»-^  Jlf)l 


(466) 


r 

Example. — Suppose  an  observer  has  measured  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  Arctwnis^  at  the  local  mean  time  1856  March 
16,  T=  10*  SO-  0*,  in  the  assumed  longitude  i  =  6*  (h  ()•,  and, 
reducing  his  observation,  finds  the  true  distance 

d  =  73*>  56'  10" 

whut  is  Il\e  true  longitude  ? 
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For  the  Greenwich  time  T  +  1/  =  16*  80»»  we  find 

a  =       8*  47-  6*.54  ^  =.+  23°  12'    7'M  A  =  +  31". 40 

A=     14     9    7.04  J=  + 19    56  44.8  /?=  —    8.62 

a  ~X  =  —  5*  22-  0'.50  =  —  80^  30'    7".5 

with  which  we  find  by  (466), 

d^  =       73°  55'  85".  r  =  —  25".59 

rf—  <f,  =  —  25"  dL=+  58*  .6 

and  therefore  the  longitude  is  6*  0-  68*.6. 

• 

256.  In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  any  constant 
errors  of  the  instrument  used  in  measuring  the  distance,  we 
should  observe  distances  from  stars  both  east  and  west  of  the 
moon.  If  the  index  correction  of  the  sextant  is  in  error,  the 
errors  produced  in  the  computed  Greenwich  time,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  longitude,  will  have  different  signs  for  the  two 
observations,  and  will  be  very  nearly  equal  numerically:  they  will 
therefore  be  nearly  eliminated  in  the  mean.  If,  moreover,  the 
distances  are  nearly  equal,  the  eccentricity  of  the  sextant  will 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  each  distance,  and  will  there- 
fore be  eliminated  at  the  same  time  with  the  index  error.  Since 
even  the  best  sextants  are  liable  to  an  error  of  eccentricity  of  as 
much  as  20",  according  to  the  confession  of  the  most  skilful 
makers,  and  this  error  is  not  readily  determined,  it  is  important 
to  eliminate  it  in  this  manner  whenever  practicable.  If  a  circle 
of  reflexion  is  employed  which  is  read  off  by  two  opposite 
verniers,  the  eccentricity  is  eliminated  from  each  observation ; 
but  even  with  suoh  an  instrument  the  same  method  of  observa- 
tion should  be  followed,  in  order  to  eliminate  other  constant 
errors. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  by  observing  distances 
of  stare  on  opposite  sides  of  the  moon  we  also  eliminate  a  con- 
stant error  of  observation^  such,  for  example,  as  arises  from  a 
faulty  habit  of  the  obser^'-er  in  making  the  contact  of  the  moon's 
limb  with  the  star.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake;  for  if  the 
habit  of  the  observer  is  to  make  the  contact  too  close^  that  is,  to 
bring  the  reflected  image  of  tlie  moon^s  limb  somewhat  over 
the  star,  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  a  distance  on  one  side  of 
the  moon  while  it  diminishes  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  deduced  Greenwich  time  will  be  the  some  in 
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botl^  cases.     This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  diagram, 

(Fig.  31).     Suppose  a  and  h 
^'J '  are    the    two    stars,   M  the 

moon's  limb.   If  the  observer 
t  If  I  judges  a  contact  to  exist  when 

the  star  appears  within  the 
moon's  disc  as  at  e,  the  distance 
<w  is  too  small  and  the  distance 
be  too  great.  But,  supposing  the  moon  to  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion from  a  to  6,  each  distance  will  give  too  early  a  Greenwich 
time,  for  each  will  give  the  time  when  the  moon's  limb  was 
actually  at  c. 

If,  however,  we  observe  the  sun  in  both  positions,  this  kind 
of  error,  if  really  constant,  will  be  eliminated ;  for,  the  moon's 
bright  limb  being  always  turned  towards  the  sun,  the  error  will 
increase  both  distances,  and  will  produce  errors  of  opposite  sign 
ill  the  Greenwich  time.  Hence,  if  a  series  of  lunar  distances 
from  the  sun  has  been  observed,  it  will  be  advisable  to  form  two. 
distinct  means, — one,  of  all  the  results  obtained  from  increasing 
distances,  the  other,  of  all  those  obtained  from  decreasing  dis- 
tances :  the  mean  of  these  means  will  be  nearly  or  quite  free 
from  a  constant  error  of  observation,  and  also  from  constant  in- 
strumental errors. 

PINDINO   THE  LONGITTOB  AT   SEA. 

257.  Bp  chronometers. — This  method  is  now  in  almost  universal 
use.  The  form  under  which  it  is  applied  at  sea  differs  very 
slightly  from  that  given  in  Art.  214.  The  correction  of  the 
chronometer  on  the  time  of  the  first  meridian  (that  of  Green- 
wich among  American  and  English  navigators)  is  found  at  any 
place  whose  longitude  is  known,  and  at  the  same  time  also  its 
daily  rate  is  to  be  established  with  all  possible  care.  The  rate 
being  duly  allowed  for  from  day  to  day  during  the  voyage,  the 
Greenwich  time  is  constantly  known,  and  therefore  at  any 
instant  when  the  local  time  is  obtained  by  observation,  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  ship  is  determined. 

The  local  time  on  shipboard  is  always  found  from  an  altitude 
of  some  celestial  object,  observed  with  the  sextant  from  the  sea 
horizon.  (Art.  156.)  The  computation  of  the  hour  angle  is 
then  made  by  (268),  and  the  resulting  local  time  is  compared 
directly  with  the  Greenwich  time  given  by  the  chronometer  at 
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the  instant  of  the  observation.  The  data  from  the  Ephemeris 
required  in  computing  the  local  time  are  taken  for  the  Greenwich 
time  given  by  the  chronometer. 

Example. — ^A  ship  being  about  to  sail  from  New  York,  the 
master  determined  the  correction  on  Greenwich  time  and  the 
rate  of  his  chronometer  by  observations  on  two  dates,  as  follows: 

1860  April  22,  at  Greenwich  noon,  cliron.  correction  =  +  3*  lO'.Q 
«        "     80,  "  "         "  **  =  +  3    43 .6 

Eate  in  8  days    =       +  33  .6 
Daily  rate  =       +    4 .2 

On  May  18  following,  about  7*  30"*  A.M.,  the  ship  being  in  lati- 
tude 41°  33'  N.,  three  altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  were 
observed  from  the  sea  horizon  as  below.  The  correction  of  the 
chronometer  on  that  day  is  found  from  the  correction  on  April  30 
by  adding  the  rate  for  18  days.  (It  will  not  usually  be  worth 
while  to  regard  the  fraction  of  a  day  in  computing  the  total  rate 
at  sea.)  The  record  of  the  observation  and  the  whole  computa- 
tion may  be  arranged  as  follows : 


I860  May  18.  ^=41« 
Chronometer 


83' 

94  87-2K 
"  87  63. 
"  88   20. 


Q  29»  40'  10'' 
*«    46    0 
"    60  60 


Barom.  80.82* 
Therm.  69»  F. 


=    9 

=  4- 


87 
4 


61.8 
69.2 


Ifeftn 

Correction 

Gr.  dftte  =r  May  17,    21  42   60.6 

for  which  time  we  take  firom  the 

Ephemeris  the  quantities 

O's  rf  =  19«  88'  89" 
Semidiameter  =  16'  60" 
Eqoation  of  time  =  —    8»  49**8 


Library. 


Apparent  time      =    7*82«>   &,% 
Eq.  of  time  =  —     8   49.8 


9.48348 
sin  9.74174 


Local  mean  time  =  19 
Gr.  "  ••  =21_ 
Longitude 


28 
42 


16.6 
60.6 


=    2  14   84    ==88»88'.6W. 


In  this  observation,  the  sun  was  near  the  prime  vertical,  a  posi- 
tion most  favorable  to  accuracy  (Art.  149), 
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The  method  by  equal  altitudes  may  also  be  used  for  finding 
the  time  at  sea  in  low  latitudes,  as  in  Arts.  158,  159. 

258.  In  order  that  the  longitude  thus  found  shall  be  worthy 
of  confidence,  the  greatest  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the 
determination  of  the  rate.  As  a  single  chronometer  might 
deviate  very  greatly  without  being  distrusted  by  the  navigator, 
it  is  well  to  have  at  least  three  chronometers,  and  to  take  the 
mean  of  the  longitudes  which  they  severally  give  in  every  case. 

But,  whatever  care  may  have  .been  taken  in  determining  the 
rate  on  shore,  the  sea  rate  will  generally  be  found  to  differ  from 
it  more  or  less,  as  the  instrument  is  affected  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship ;  and,  since  a  cause  which  accelerates  or  retards  one  chro- 
nometer may  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  others,  the  agree- 
ment  of  even  three  chronometers  is  not  an  absolutely  certain 
proof  of  their  correctness.  The  sea  rate  may  be  found  by 
determining  the  chronometer  correction  at  two  ports  whose 
difference  of  longitude  is  well  known,  although  the  absolute 
longitudes  of  both  ports  may  be  somewhat  uncertain.  For  this 
purpose,  a  "Table  of  Chronometric  Differences  of  Longitude"  is 
given  in  Baper^s  Practice  of  Navigaiiony  the  use  of  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  example. 

Example. — At  St.  Helena,  May  2,  the  correction  of  a  chro- 
nometer on  the  local  time  was  —  0*  23*  lO'.S.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  May  17,  the  correction  on  the  local  time  was 
+  1*  14-  28*.6 ;  what  was  the  sea  rate  ? 

We  have 

Corr.  at  St.  Helena,  May  2d  =  —  0*  23"  10*.3 

Chron.  diff.  of  long,  from  Raper      =  +  1   36    45. 

Corr.  for  Cape  of  G.  H.,  May  2d      =  +  1   13    34  .7 

«  *<  "         "    17th  =  +  1   14    28 .6 

Bate  in  15  days  =  +    53  .9 

Daily  sea  rate     =  +      3 .59 

259.  By  lunar  dUitances, — Chronometers,  however  perfectly 
made,  are  liable  to  derangement,  and  cannot  be  implicitly  relied 
upon  in  a  long  voyage.  The  method  of  lunar  distances  (Arts. 
247-256)  is,  therefore,  employed  as  an  occasional  check  upon  the 
chronometers  even  where  the  latter  are  used  for  finding  the 
longitude  from  day  to  day.     When  there  is  no  chronometer  on 
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boards  the  method  of  lunar  distances  is  the  onl^r  regularly  avail* 
able  method  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea>  at  once  &ufficientlj 
accurate  and  sufficiently  simple. 

As  a  check  upon  the  chronometer^  the  result  of  a  lunar  distance^ 
is  used  aa  in  Art  253* 

In  long  voyages  an  assiduous  observer  may  determine  the  sea 
rates  of  his  chronometers  with  considerable  precision.  For  this 
purpose^  it  is  expedient  to  combine  observations  taken  at  various 
times  during  a  lunation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  as  &.r 
as  possible  constant  errors  of  the  sextant  and  of  the  observer  (Art 
256).  Suppose  distances  of  the  sun  are  employed  exclusively. 
Let  two  chronometer  corrections  be  found  from  two  nearly  equal 
distances  measured  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun  on  two  different 
dates,  in  the  first  and  second  half  of  the  lunation  respectively. 
The  mean  of  these  corrections  will  be  the  correction  for  the 
mean  date,  very  nearly  free  from  constant  instrumental  and 
personal  errors.  In  like  manner,  any  number  of  pairs  of  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  distances  may  be  combined,  and  a  mean  chro- 
nometer correction  determined  for  a  mean  date  from  all  the 
.  observations  of  the  lunation.  The  sea  rate  will  be  found  by 
comparing  two  corrections  thus  determined  in  two  diflerent 
lunations.  This  method  has  been  successfully  applied  in  voyages 
between  England  and  India, 

260.  By  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter* s  satellites. — An  observed  eclipse 
of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  furnishes  immediately  the  Green- 
wich time  without  any  computation  (Art.  225.)  But  the  eclipse 
is  not  sufficiently  instantaneous  to  give  great  accuracy ;  for,  with 
the  ordinary  spy-glass  with  which  the  eclipse  may  be  observed 
on  board  ship,  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  satellite  may 
precede  the  true  time  of  total  eclipse  by  even  a  whole  minute. 
The  time  of  disappearance  will  also  vary  with  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Since,  however,  the  same  causes  which  accele- 
rate the  disappearance  will  retard  the  reappearance,  if  both 
phenomena  are  observed  on  the  same  evening  under  nearly  the 
same  atmospheric  conditions,  the  mean  of  the  two  resulting 
longitudes  will  be  nearly  correct.  Still,  the  method  has  not  the 
advantage  possessed  by  lunar  distances  of  being  almost  always 
available  at  times  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  navigator. 

261.  By  the  moorCs  aUitude, — ^This  method,  m  given  in  Art.  243;. 
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may  be  used  at  sea  in  low  latitudes;  but,  on  account  of  the 
unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  an  altitude  observed  from  the  sea 
horizon,  it  is  even  less  accurate  than  the  method  of  the  preceding 
article,  and  always  far  inferior  to  the  method  of  lunar  distances, 
although  on  shore  it  is  one  which  admits  of  a  high  degree  of 
precision  when  carried  out  as  in  Art  245. 

262.  By  occultatkms  of  stars  by  (he  moon. — This  method,  which 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  eclipses,  may  be  successfully 
used  at  sea,  as  the  disappearance  of  a  star  behind  the  moon's 
limb  may  be  observed  with  a  common  spy-glass  at  sea  with 
nearly  as  great  a  degree  of  precision  as  on  shore ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  preliminary  computations  as  well  as  of  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  the  observation,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
navigator  would  think  of  resorting  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
convenient  method  of  lunar  distances. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


FIKOING  A  SHIP  S  PLACE  AT   SEA  BY  CIRCLES  OP  POSITION. 

263.  In  the  preceding  two  chapters  we  have  treated  of 
methods  of  finding  the  position  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
by  tho.  two  co-ordinates  latitude  and  longitude ;  and  therefore  in  all 
these  methods  the  required  position  is  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles,  one  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  other  a 
meridian.  In  the  following  method  it  is  determined  by  circles 
oblique  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians.  The  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  method  has  often  been  applied;  but  its 
value  as  a  practical  nautical  method  was  first  clearly  shown  by 
Capt.  Thomas  H.  Sumner.* 

Let  an  altitude  of  the  sun  (or  any  other  object)  be  observed 
at  any  time^  the  time  being  noted  by  a  chronometer  regulated  to 
Greenwich  time.     Suppose  that  at  this  Greenwich  time  the  sun 

*  A  new  and  accurate  method  of  finding  a  ehip'e  poeition  at  eea  by  pruffeeUon  an  Merca- 
:tor'8  chart:  by  Gftpt.  Thomas  H.  Svmnbb.    Boston,  1848. 
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is  vertical  to  an  observer  at  the  point  M  of  the  globe  (Fig  32). 

Let  a  small   circle  A  A' A"  be  described  on 

the  globe  from  -2f  as  a  pole,  with  a  polar  dis-  Fig^. 

tance  MA  equal  to  the   zenith  distance,  or 

complement  of  the  observed  altitude,  of  the 

sun.     It  is  evident  that  at  all  places  within 

this  circle  an  observer  would  at  the  given 

time  observe  a  smaller  zenith  distance,  and 

at  all  places  without  this  circle  a  greater 

zenith  distance;  and  therefore  the  observar 

tion  fully  determines  the  observer  to  be  on 

the   circumference  of  the  small   circle   AA'A".    K,  then,  the 

navigator  can  project  this  small  circle  upon  an  artificial  globe  or 

a  chart,  the  knowledge  that  he  is  upon  this  circle  vnll  be  just  as  valuable 

to  him  in  enabling  him  to  avoid  dangers  as  the  knowledge  of  either,  his 

latitude  alone  or  his  longitude  alone;  since  one  of  the  latter  elements 

only  determines  a  point  to  be  in  a  certain  circle,  without  fixing 

upon  any  particular  point  of  that  circle. 

The  small  circle  of  the  globe  described  from  the  projection  of 
the  celestial  object  as  a  pole  we  shall  call  a  circle  of  position. 

264.  To  find  the  place  on  the  globe  at  tohich  the  sun  is  vertical  (or  the  . 
sun's  projection  on  the  globe)  at  a  given  Ghreenwieh  time. — The  sun's 
hour  angle  from  the  Greenwich  meridian  is  the  Greenwich 
apparent  time.  The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  brings  the  sun 
into  the  zenith  of  all  the  places  whose  latitude  is  just  equal  to 
the  sun's  declination.  Hence  the  required  projection  of  the 
aun  is  a  place  whose  longitude  (reckoned  westward  from  Green- 
wich from  0*  to  24*)  is  equal  to  the  Greenwich  apparent  time, 
and  whose  latitude  is  equal  to  the  sun's  declination  at  that  time. 

266.  From  an  altitude  of  the  sun  taken  at  a  given  Greenwich  time, 
to  find  the  circle  of  position  of  the  observer,  by  projection  on  an  artificial 
globe. — ^Find  the  Greenwich  apparent  time  and  the  sun's  declina- 
tion, and  put  down  on  the  globe  the  sun's  projection  by  the 
preceding  article.  From  this  point  as  a  pole,  describe  a  small 
circle  with  a  circular  radius  equal  to  the  true  zenith  distance 
deduced  from  the  observation.  This  will  be  the  required  circle 
01*  position. 

266.  The  preceding  problem  may  be  extended  to  any  celestial 
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object.  The  pole  of  the  circle  of  positiou  will  always  be  the 
place  whose  west  longitude  is  the  Greenwich  hour  angle  of  the 
object  (reckoned  from  0*  to  24*)  and  whose  latitude  is  the  decli* 
nation  of  the  object.     The  hour  angle  is  found  by  Art,  64. 

\  267.   To  find  both  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  a  ship  by  circles  af 

'  ^  position  projected  on  an  artificial  globe, — First.  Take  the  altitudes 
'  of  two  different  objects  at  the  same  time  by  the  Greenwich 
chronometer.  Put  down  on  the  globe,  by  the  preceding  problem, 
their  two  circles  of  position.  The  observer,  being  in  the  circum- 
ference of  each  of  these  circles,  must  be  at  one  of  their  two  points 
of  intersection ;  which  of  the  two,  he  can  generally  determine 
from  an  approximate  knowledge  of  his  position. 

Second.  Let  the  same  object  be  observed  at  two  different  times, 
and  project  a  circle  of  position  for  each.'  Their  intersection 
gives  the  position  of  the  ship  as  before.  If  between  the  observa- 
tions the  ship  has  moved,  the  first  altitude  must  be  reduced  to 
the  second  place  of  observation  by  applying  the  correction  of 
Art.  209,  formula  (380).  The  projection  then  gives  the  ship's 
position  at  the  second  observation. 

268.  From  an  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  taken  at  a  given  Oreenwick 
time,  to  find  the  circle  of  position  of  the  observer,  by  projection  on  a 
Mercator  chart — The  scale  upon  which  the  largest  artificial  globes 
are  constructed  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  working  charts 
used  by  navigators.  But  on  the  Mercator  chart  a  circle  of 
position  will  be  distorted,  and  can  only 
Fig.  33.      ^  be  laid  down  by  points.     Let  i,  i',  i" 

(Fig.   83)    be  any    parallels  of   latitude 
_jj,  crossed  by  the  required  circle.    For  each 
_^,  of  these  latitudes,  with  the  true  altitude 
^      found  from  the  observation  and  the  polar 
distance  of  the  celestial  body  taken  for 
the  Greenwich  time,  compute  the  local 
time,  and  hence  the  longitude,  "  by  chro- 
nometer*'   (Art.  257).    Let  I,  V,  V  be  the 
longitudes  thus  found.     Let  A,   A',  A"  be   the  points  whose 
latitudes  and  longitudes  are,  respectively,  i,  I;  i',  V ;  i",  i"; 
these  are  evidently  points  of  the  required  circle.     The  ship  is 
consequently    in    the    curve    AA'A'^,    traced    through    these 
points. 
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In  practice  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  lay  down  only  twc 
points ;  for,  the  approximate  position  of  the  ship  being  known, 
if  L  and  L'  are  two  latitudes  between  which  the  ship  may  be 
assumed  to  be,  her  position  is  known  to  be  on  the  curve  AA* 
somewhere  between  A  and  A'.  When  the  difference  between 
L  and  L'  is  small,  the  arc  AA'  will  appear  on  the  chart  as  a 
straight  line.  » 

269.  To  find  the  laiUude  and  hngiiude  of  a  ship  by  circles  of  position 
projected  on  a  Mcrcator  chart — First.  Let  the  altitudes  of  two 
objects  bo  taken  at  the  same  time.  Assume  two  latitudes  em- 
bracing between  them  the  ship's  probable  position,  and  find  two 
points  of  each  of  their  two  circles  of  position  by  the  preceding 
problem,  and  project  these  points  on  the  chart.  Each  pair  of 
points  being  joined  by  a  straight  line, 
the   intersection   of  the  two   lines  is  b*  a* 


very  nearly  the  ship's  position.     Thus, 

if  one  object  gives  the   points  A^  A' 

(Pig.    84)   corresponding  to   the   lati-    — 

tudes  Ly  L'y  and  the  other  object  the 

points  By  B'  corresponding  to  the  same  latitudes,  the   ship's 

position  is  the  point  C,  the  intersection  of  AA'  and  BB'. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  essential  that  the  same  latitudes  should  be 
used  in  computing  the  points  of  the  two  circles ;  but  it  is  more 
convenient,  and  saves  some  logarithms. 

If  greater  accuracy  is  desired,  the  circles  may  be  more  fully 
laid  down  by  three  or  more  points  of  each. 

Second. — The  altitude  of  the  same  object  may  be  taken  at  tw'o 
different  times,  and  the  circles  laid  down  as  before ;  the  usual 
reduction  of  the  first  altitude  being  applied  when  the  ship  changes 
her  position  between  the  observations. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  above  projection  that  the 
most  favorable  case  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  inter- 
section C  is  that  in  which  the  circles  of  position  intersect  at  right 
angles.  Hence  the  two  objects  observed,  or  the  two  positions 
of  the  same  object,  should,  if  possible,  differ  about  90°  in  azimuth. 
This  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  analytical  discussion  of  the 
method  of  finding  the  latitude  by  two  altitudes.  Art.  183. 

If  the  chronometer  does  not  give  the  true  Greenwich  time,  the 
only  effect  of  the  error  will  be  to  shift  the  point  C  towards  the 
east  or  the  west,  without  changing  its  latitude,  unless  the  error  is 
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SO  great  as  to  affect  sensibly  the  declination  which  is  taken  from 
the  Ephemcris  forthe  time  given  by  thechi'onometer.  This  method 
is,  therefore,  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  usual  method  of  find- 
ing the  latitude  at  sea  by  two  altitudes,  a  projection  on  the  sailing 
chart  being  always  sufficient  for  the  pur(»oses  of  the  navigator. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  firat  altitude  for  the  change  of  the  ship^s 
position  between  the  observations,  we  may  put  down  the  circle 
of  position  for  each  observation  and  afterwaixls  shift  one  of  them 

by  a  quantity  due  to  the  ship's  run. 

Thus,  let  the  first  observation  give  the 

position  line  -4-4'  (Fig.  86),  and  let  Aa 

represent,  in  direction  and  length,  the 

ship's  couree  and  distance   sailed  be- 

*  twecn    the   observations.      Draw    aaf 

parallel  to  -4-4'.     Then,  BB'  being  the  position  Une  by  the 

second  observation,  its  intersection   C  with  aa'  is  the  required 

position  of  the  ship  at  the  second  obsen^ation. 

270.  If  the  latitude  is  desired  by  computation,  independently 
of  the  projection,  it  is  readily  found  as  follows.     Let 

Zp  l^  =  the  longitudes  (of  A  and  B)  found  from  the  first  and 
second  altitudes  respectively  with  the  latitude  X, 

l^',  l^  =  the  longitudes  (of  A'  and  B)  found  from  the  same 
altitudes  with  the  latitude  L\ 
j&o  =  the  latitude  of  C. 

Prom  Fig.  34  we  have,  by  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  ABC 
and  A'B'C, 

V— V-  h  —  U=B'Ci  BC 
whence 

(Z;-./;)4-(/^-j,)  :  l^^l,^  BB' i  BC  =  L'^L  i  L^— L 

L.=  L+SlL,=IlSk=Ll^  (467) 

This  formula  reduces  Sumner's  method  of  "  double  altitudes" 
to  that  given  long  ago  by  Lalande  {Astrommie^  Art  89P2,  and 
Abrigi  de  Navigation^  p.  68).  The  distinctive  feature  of  Sumner's 
process,  however,  is  that  a  single  altitude  taken  at  any  time  is 
made  available  for  determining  a  line  of  the  globe  on  which  the 
ship  is  situated. 
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271,  To  find  the  azimuth  of  the  sun  by  a  position  line  projected  on 
the  chart — ^Let  AA'  (Fig.  86)  be  a  position  line  on 
the  chart,  derived  from  an  observed  altitude  by  % 

Art.  268.     At  any  point  C  of  this  line  draw  CM  ^ 

perpendicular  to  AA'^  and  let  NCS  be  the  men- 
dian  passing  through  C;  then  SCM  is  evidently 
the  sun's  azimuth.  The  line  CM  is,  of  course, 
drawn  on  that  side  of  the  meridian  NS  upon 
which  the  sun  was  known  to  be  at  the  time  of 
the  observation.  ^ 

The  solution  is  but  approximate,  since  AA^  should  be  a  curve 
line,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  normal  CM  would  be  different  for 
different  points  of  AA',  It  is,  however,  quite  accurate  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  variation  of  the  compass  at 
sea,  which  is  the  only  practical  applicatiojn  of  this  problem. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MERIDIAN  LINE  AND  VARIATION    OF  THE  COMPASS. 

272.  The  meridian  line  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Some  of  the  most  use- 
ful methods  of  finding  the  direction  of  this  line  will  here  be 
briefly  treated  of;  but  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  belongs 
to  geodesy. 

278.  By  the  meridian  passage  of  a  star. — If  the  precise  instant 
when  a  star  arrives  at  its  greatest  altitude  could  be  accurately 
distinguished,  the  direction  of  the  star  at  that  instant,  referred 
to  the  horizon,  would  give  the  direction  of  the  meridian  line ;  but 
the  altitude  varies  so  slowly  near  the  meridian  that  this  method 
only  serves  to  give  a  first  approximation. 

274.  By  shadows. — ^A  good  approximation  may  be  made  as 
follows.  Plant  a  stake  upon  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  give  it 
a  vertical  position  by  means  of  a  plumb  line.    Describe  one  or 
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more  eoncentric  circles  on  the  ground  from  the  foot  of  the  stake 
as  a  centre.  At  the  two  instants  before  and  after  noon  when  the 
shadow  of  the  stake  extends  to  the  same  circle,  the  azimuths  of 
the  shadow  east  and  west  are  equal.  The  points  of  the  circle  at 
which  the  shadow  terminates  at  these  instants  being  marked,  let 
the  included  arc  be  bisected ;  the  point  of  bisection  and  the  centre 
of  the  stake  then  determine  the  meridian  line.  Theoretically,  a 
small  correction  should  be  made  for  the  sun's  change  of  declina- 
tion, but  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  in  this  method. 

275.  By  single  altitudes. — ^With  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instru- 
ment, observe  the  altitude  of  a  star  at  the  instant  of  its  passage 
over  the  middle  vertical  thread  (at  any  time),  and  read  the 
horizontal  circle.  Correct  the  observed  altitude  for  refraction. 
Then,  if 

h  =  the  true  altitude, 

^  =  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 

p  =  the  star's  polar  distance, 

A  =  the  star's  azimuth, 

A'=  the  reading  of  the  horizontal  circle, 

we  have,  from  the  triangle  formed  by  the  i^enith,  the  pole,  and 
the  star, 

cos  8  cos  (8  —  p) 

in  which 

In  this  formula  the  latitude  may  be  taken  with  the  positive  sign, 
whether  north  or  south,  and  p  is  then  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
elevated  pole ;  consequently,  also,  A  will  be  the  azimuth  reckoned 
from  the  elevated  pole. 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  bring  the  telescope  into  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  we  have  only  to  revolve  the  instrument  through 
the  angle  Ay  and  therefore  either -4'  + -A  or -4'  —  ^,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  graduations  of  the  circle,  will  be  the 
reading  of  the  horizontal  circle  when  the  telescope  is  in  the 
meridian. 

The  same  method  can  be  followed  when  the  azimuth  is  ob- 
served with  a  compass  and  the  altitude  is  measured  with  a  sex- 
tant ;  and  then  A' — A  is  the  variatian  of  (he  eompasa. 
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276.  From  the  first  equation  of  (50),  ip  and  d  being  oonstant, 
we  have 


dA  = 


coe  h  tan  q 


and  therefore  an  error  in  the  observed  altitude  will  have  the 
least  efiect  upon  the  computed  azimuth  when  tan  jr  is  a  maxi- 
mum ;  that  is,  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime  vertical.  There- 
fore, in  the  practice  of  the  preceding  method  the  star  should  be 
as  far  from  the  meridian  as  possible. 

277.  By  equxd  altitudes  of  a  star. — Observe  the  azimuth  of  a  star 
with  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  or  a  compass,  when  at 
the  same  altitude  east  and  west  of  the  meridian.  The  mean  of 
tite  two  readings  of  the  instrument  is  the  reading  when  its 
sight  line  is  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  This  is  the 
method  of  Article  274,  rendered  accurate  by  the  introduction 
of  proper  instruments  for  observing  both  the  altitude  and  the 
azimuth. 

278.  If  equal  altitudes  of  the  sw\  are  employed,  a  correction 
for  the  change  of  the  sun's  declination  is  necessary,  aSace  equal 
azimuths  will  no  longer  correspond  to  equal  altitudes.     Let 

A'  =  the  east  azimuth  at  the  first  obsorvation, 
jl=    «    west       «  "     •  second      " 

d  =  the  declination  at  noon, 
A^  =  the  increase  of  declination  from  the  first  to  the  second 
observatioD^ 

then,  by  (1),  we  have,  A  being  the  altitude  in  each  case, 

sin  (d  —  }  A^)  ==  sin  ^  sin  &  —  cos  f  cos  A  cos  A' 
sin  (a  +  I  A^)  =  sin  ^  sin  A  —  cos  f  cos  A  cos  A 

the  diflference  of  which  gives 

2  COB  ^  siniA^=s=  2  cos  ^  cos  Asin}(il  +  A^)  sin} (J.  — A') 

whence,  since  a^  is  but  a  few  minutes,  we  have,  with  suflicient 

accuracy, 

...  Ad  cos  ^  ,^^^^ 

-4  —  A'  = (469) 

cos  f  cos  A  sin  ji 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  note  the  times  of  the  two  observations 
in  order  to  find  a5.  If  we  take  half  the  elapsed  time  as  the 
hour  angle  t  of  the  western  observation,  we  shall  have,  instead 
of  (469),  the  more  convenient  formula 

ii-^'  = — —  (470) 

cos  ^  sin  t 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  value  of  A,  if  only 
the  same  instrumental  altitude  is  employed  at  both  observations, 

Now  let  Ai  and  A^  be  Jhe  readings  of  the  horizontal  circle  at 
the  two  observations,  then  the  readings  corresponding  to  equal 
azimuths  are 

A/and^,— (A  — ^') 

and,  consequently,  the  reading  for  the  meridian  is  the  mean  of 
these,  or 

That  is,  the  reading  for  the  meridian  is  the  mean  of  the  ob- 
served readings  diminished  by  one-half  the  correction  (470). 
"We  here  suppose  the  gradiiations  to  proceed  from  0°  to  360®, 
and  from  left  to  right 

279.  By  the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  any  terrestrial  object. — 
If  the  true  azimuth  of  any  object  in  view  is  known,  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  is,  of  course,  known  also.  The  following  method 
can  be  carried  out  with  the  sextant  alone.  Measure  the  angular 
distance  of  the  sun's  limb  from  any  well-defined  point  of  a 
distant  terrestrial  object,  and  note  the  time  by  a  chronometer. 
Measure  also  the  angular  height  of  the  terrestrial  point  above 
the  horizontal  plane.  The  correction  of  the  chronometer  being 
known,  deduce  the  local  apparent  time,  or  the  sun's  hour  angle  i 
(Art.  54),  and  then  with  the  sun's  declination  d  and  the  latitude  y 
compute  the  true  altitude  A  and  azimuth  A  of  the  sun  by  the 
formulae  (16),  or 

tanilf= ,   tanA= ,    tanA  =  cot(9>  —  Jf)  cos  A  (471) 

cosf  8in(^  —  M) 

Now,  let  0,  Fig.  37,  be  the  apparent  position  of  the  ten^estrial 
point,  projected  upon  the  celestial  sphere;  Sthe  apparent  place 
of  the  sun,  Z  the  zenith,  P  the  pole ;  and  put 
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D  ==  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  Fig.  37. 

sun's  centre  from  the  terrestrial  point 
=  the  observed  distance  increased  by 

the  sun's  semidiameter, 
M=z  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  point| 
h'  =  the  sun's  apparent  altitude, 
a  =  the  difference  of  the  azimuth  of  the 

sun  and  the  point, 
A'  =  the  azimuth  of  the  point. 

The  apparent  altitude  A'  will  be  deduced  from  the  true  altitude* 
by  adding  the  refraction  and  subtracting  the  parallax.  Then  in 
the  triangle  SZO  we  have  given  the  three  sides  ZS  =  90°  —  A', 
ZO  =  90°  —  ir,SO  =  Z),  and  hence  the  angle  SZO  =  a  can  be 
found  by  the  formula 

sin  (a  —  H)  sin  (s  —  h!) 


tan*  i  a 


in  which 
Then  we  have 


cos  8  cos  (5  —  2>) 
«  =  J(J5r+A'+2>) 
A'  =  A±a 


(472) 


(473) 


and  the  proper  sign  of  a  to  be  used  in  this  equation  must  be 
determined  by  the  position  of  theasun  with  respect  to  the  object 
at  the  time  of  the  observation. 

K  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  observed,  we  can  dispense  with 
the  computation  of  (471),  and  compute  A  by  the  formula  (468). 
The  chronometer  will  not  then  be  required,  but  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  local  time 'and  the  longitude  is  necessary  in 
order  to  find  d  from  the  Ephemeris. 

If  the  terrestrial  object  is  very  remote,  it  will  often  suffice  to 
regard  its  altitude  as  zero,  and  then  we  shall  find  that  (472) 
reduces  to 

tan  J  a  =  |/[tan  1  (-D  +  A')  tan  J  (-^  —  ^0  ]  (474) 

This  method  is  frequently  used  in  hydrographic  surveying  to 
determine  the  meridian  line  of  the  chart. 

Example. — ^From  a  certain  point  -B  in  a  survey  the  azimuth 
of  a  point  C  is  required  from  the  following  observation : 


Chronometer  time  =-  4*  12*  12* 
Chronom.  correction  =  —  2  0 
Local  mean  time 


=  4  10 
Equation  of  time        =  —  4 
Local  app.  time, 
Vol.  L— J8 


12 
10.9 


<  =4    6      1.1 


Altitude  of  C  =z  n=  0»  80'  20^ 
Distance  of  the  nearest  limb  of  the 
sun  from  the  point  C  =  48®  17'  10" 
Semidiameter  =        16    1 

D  ==  48    83  11 
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The  sun'fl  declination  was  5  =  +  4®  16'  55",  the  latitude  was 
y  =-;=  +  38°  58'  50" ;  and  hence,  by  (471),  we  find 

A  =  74<>  36'  86"  A  =  24^  87'  58" 

Befrftction  and  parallax  ==  1  54 

V  =  24    39  52 
and,  by  (472), 

a  =  43<'  35'  6" 

Now,  the  sun  was  on  the  right  of  the  object,  and  hence 

A'=il  — a==81M'30" 

Therefore,  a  line  drawn  on  the  chart  from  B  on  the  left  of  the 
line  5(7,  making  with  it  the  angle  81®  1'  80",  will  represent  the 
meridian. 

280.  By  iioo  measures  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  a  terrestrial 
object. — In  the  practice  of  the  preceding  method  with  the  sextant, 
it  is  not  always  practicable  to  measure  the  apparent  altitude  of 
the  terrestrial  object.  We  may  then  measure  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  object  at  two  different  times,  and,  first  com- 
puting the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  at  each  observation, 
we  may  from  these  data  compute  the  altitude  of  the  object  and 
the  difference  between  its  azimuliji  and  that  of  the  sun  at  either 
observation,  by  formulie  entirely  analogous  to  those  employed 
in  computing  the  latitude  and  time  from  two  altitudes.  Art.  178, 
(304),  (305),  (806),  and  (307). 

281.  By  the  azimuth  of  a  star  at  a  given  time. — ^When  the  time  is 
known,  the  azimuth  of  the  star  is  found  by  (471) :  hence  we 
have  only  to  direct  the  telescope  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth 
instrument  to  the  star  at  any  time,  and  then  compare  the  read- 
ing of  its  horizontal  circle  with  the  computed  azimuth. 

This  method  will  be  very  accurate  if  a  star  near  the  pole  is 
employed,  since  in  that  case  an  error  in  the  time  will  produce  a 
compamtively  small  error  in  the  azimuth.  It  will  be  most  accu- 
rate if  the  star  is  observed  at  itB  greatest  elongation,  as  in  the 
following  article. 

282.  By  the  greatest  ehngation  of  a  circumpolar  star. — ^At  the 
instant  of  the  greatest  elongation  we  have,  by  Art.  18, 

.      .       cos  ^ 
Bin  A  =  

COSf 
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in  which  A  is  the  azimuth  reckoned  from  the  elevated  pole.  At 
this  infant  the  star's  azimuth  reaches  its  maximum,  and  for  a 
certain  small  interval  of  time  appears  to  be  stationary,  so  that 
the  observer  has  time  to  set  his  instrument  accurately  upon  the 
star. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  observation,  the  time  of  the 
elongation  must  be  (at  least  approximately)  known.  The  hour 
angle  of  the  star  is  found  by  the  formula 

tan  a 

cos  t  = ^ 

tan  d 

and  from  t  and  the  star's  right  ascension  the  local  time  is  found, 
Art.  65. 

The  pole  star  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  extremely  slow 
motion. 

If  the  latitude  is  unknown,  the  direction  of  the  meridian  may 
nevertheless  be  obtained  by  observing  the  star  at  both  its  eastern 
and  its  western  greatest  elongations.  The  mean  of  the  readings 
of  the  horizontal  circle  at  the  two  observations  is  the  reading  for 
the  meridian. 

283.  One  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  determining  the 
direction  of  the  meridian  is  that  by  which  the  transit  instrument 
is  adjusted,  or  by  which  its  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  is  measured ;  for  which  see  Vol.  11. 

284.  At  sea,  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  or  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  is  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  graphic 
process  of  Art  271. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ECUPSES. 

285.  The  term  eclipse,  in  astronomy,  maybe  applied  to  any 
obscuration,  total  or  partial,  of  the  light  of  one  celestial  body  by 
another.  But  the  term  solar  eclipse  is  usually  confined  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon;  while  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  by 
one  of  the  inferior  planets  is  called  a  transit  of  the  planet.  An 
eclipse  of  a  star  or  a  planet  by  the  moon  is  called  an  occultaiion 
of  the  star  or  planet.  A  lunar  eclipse  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
by  the  earth. 

All  these  phenomena  may  be  computed  upon  the  same  general 
principles ;  and  the  investigation  of  solar  eclipses,  with  which  we 
shall  set  out,  will  involve  nearly  every  thing  required  in  the^ 
other  cases. 

BOLAB  ECLIPSES. 
PREDICTION   OF  SOLAR   ECLIPSES   FOR  THE   EARTH   GENERALLT. 

286.  For  the  purposes  of  general  prediction,  and  before  enter- 
ing upon  any  precise  computation,  it  is  convenient  to  know  the 
limits  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse  for  any  part  of  the  earth.  These  limits  are  determined 
in  the  following  problem. 

287.  To  find  lohether  near  a  given  conjvnetion  of  the  sun  and  moony 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  xoUl  occur. — In  order  that  an  eclipse  may  occur, 

J,.  the  moon  must  be  near  the  ecliptic,  and, 

therefore,  near  one  of  the  nodes  of  her 
od)it.  Let  NS  (Fig.  88)  be  the  ecliptic,  N 
the  moon's  node,  NM  the  moon's  orbit,  S 
.  and  M  t^e  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
the  time  of  conjunction  in  longitude,  so 
that  MS  is  a  part  of  a  circle  of  latitude  and  is  perpendicular  to 
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NS.    Let  S%  M\  be  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  at 
their  least  true  distance,  and  put 

j9  =  the  moon's  latitude  at  conjunction  =  8My 

I  =  the  inclination  of.  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic, 

X  =  the  quotient  of  the  moon's  motion  in  longitude  divided 

by  the  sun's,    5*  P  v   ."•  -  - 

£=z  the  least  true  distance  ==  S'JIT, 
r  =  the  angle  SMS'. 

We  may  regard  NMS  as  a  plane  triangle ;  and,  drawing  M'JP 
perpendicular  to  NSy  we  find 

SS'  =  fii8Liir  SP=XfiULnr 

and  hence 

5'P=^(^  — l)tanr    '  Jlf'P=i9  — A^tan/'tanl 

Z^z^fi'KX  —  l)«tanV  +  (1  —  ^  tan/tan  r)'] 

To  find  the  value  of  ^  for  which  this  expression  becomes  a  mini- 

mum,  we  put  its  derivative  taken  relatively  to  ;*  equal  to  zero, 

whence 

;tan7 
tan  y= 

(>l  — l)»  +  >l»tan«J 
which  substituted  in  the  value  of  I*  reduces  it  to 

(i  — l)«  +  >l»tan«J 
K  then  we  assume  J'  such  that 

tan  r  = tan  I  (475) 

we  have  for  the  least  true  distance 

J=/9eos7'  (476) 

The  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  as 
seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  less  than  H  by  the 
difference  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes  o^  the  two  bodies  :  so  that 
if  we  put  ^  • 

ic  =  the  moon^s  horizontal  parallax, 
3r'=  the  sun's  "  •< 
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minimum  apparent  distance  ca:  J  —  (n  — ir^ 


An  eclipse  will  occur  when  this  least  apparent  distance  of  the 
centres  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the  bodies; 
and  therefpre,  putting 

$  =  the  moon's  semidiameters 
y=  the  Bun's  « 

we  shall  have,  in  -ciise  of  eclipse, 

2:  ^  (JT  —  jr'X  «  +  «' 


or 


fi<mr<f^'-'^  +  s  +  s^ 


(477) 


This  formula  pves  £he  -required  limit  with  great  precision ; 
but,  since  i'  is  small,  its  coaiuc  does  not  vary  much  for  diflferent 
eclipses,  and  we  may  in  most  .cases  employ  its  mean  value.  We 
have,  by  observation, 


OrMtest  taIum. 

Leaat  jraluM. 

Mean  raluea. 

I 

6"  20'    6" 

40  gT*  22" 

5°    8' 44" 

■K 

61'  32" 

52*  50" 

57'  11" 

^ 

9 

8 

8.5 

s 

16  46 

U  24 

15  85 

si 

16  18 

\h  45 

16    1 

X 

16.19 

10.89 

18.5 

From  the  mean  values  of  /  and  X  we  find  the  mean  value  of 
sec  r  =  1.00472,  and  the  condition  (477)  becomes 


or 


i9<(;r  —  ir'4-«  +  5')X  1.00472 


^<;,r^«'+«  +  «'  +  (tt^ir'+s+OX  .00472 


where  the  small  fractional  term  varies  between  20"  and  30". 
Taking  its  mean  value,  we  have,  with  suflicient  precision  for  all 
but  very  unusual  cases, 

^<;r-^'+5  +  «'+25"  (478) 
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If  in  this  formula  we  substitute  the  greatest  values  of  ;r,  Sy 
and  s\  and  the  least  value  of  7t\  the  limit 

is  the  greatest  limit  of  the  moon's  latitude  at  the  time  of  con- 
junction, for  which  an  eclipse  can  occur. 

If  in  (478)  we  substitute  the  least  values  of  ;r,  «,  and  5',  and 
the  greatest  value  of  tt',  the  limit 

iS  <  1«»  23'  15" 

is  the  least  limit  of  the  moon's  latitude  at  the  time  of  conjunc- 
tion for  which  an  eclipse  can  fail  to  occur.         io/^  (^-'^^ 

Hence  a  solar  eclipse  is  certain  if  at  new  moon  j9<  1®  28'  15'', 
impossible  if  ^>  1°  34'  63",  and  doubtful  between  these  limits.  For 
the  doubtful  cases  we  must  apply  (478),  or  for  greater  precision 
(477),  using  the  actual  values  of  ;r,  ;r',  5,  5',  ^,  and  /  for  the  date. 

Example. — On  July  18,  1860,  the  conjunction  of  the  moon 
and  sun  in  longitude  occurs  at  2*  19*\2  Greenwich  mean  time: 
will  an  eclipse  occur  ?  We  find  at  this  time,  from  the  Ephemeris, 

i9  =  0°  33'  18".6 

which,  being  within  the  limit  1°  23'  15",  renders  an  eclipse  cer- 
tain at  this  time. 

Having  thus  found  that  an  eclipse  will  be  visible  in  some  part 
of  the  earth,  we  can  proceed  to  the  exact  computation  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  method  here  adopted  is  a  modified  form  of 
Bessel's,*  which  is  at  once  rigorous  in  theory  and  simple  in 
practice.  For  the  sake  oif  clearness,  I  shall  develop  it  in  a  series 
of  problems. 

Ftrndttmental  Equations  of  the  Theory  of  EeJ^ses. 

288.  To  investigate  the  condition  of  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  solar 
eeUpse  at  a  given  place  on  the  earth's  surface. — The  observer  sees  the 
limbs  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  apparent  contact  when  he  is  situated 
in  the  surface  of  a  cone  which  envelops  and  is  in  contact  with 
the  two  bodies.    We  may  have  two  such  cones : 

*  See  Astr^wmUohe  Jiaeknghtm,  Nos.  151,  152,  «nd,  for  the  ftUl  derelopnent  of  the 
method  with  the  utmost  rigor,  Bbssbl's  Astronomitehe  Untertuehungen^  Vol.  II. 
Hansen's  deTelopment,  based  upon  the  same  fundamental  equations,  but  theoreti- 
caUy  less  accurate,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage :  it  is  giren  in  Aitronom. 
Naeh,,  Nos.  889-S42. 
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First.  The  cone  whose  vertex  falls  between  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  as  at  V,  Fig.  89,  and  which  is  called  the  penumbral  cone. 
An  observer  at  C,  in  one  of  the  elements  CB  V  of  the  cone,  sees 
the  points  A  and  B  of  the  limbs  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  apparent 
exterior  contact,  which  is  either  the  first  or  the  last  contact;  that 
is,  either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  the  whole  eclipse. 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


Second.  The  cone  whose  vertex  is  beyond  the  moon  (in  the 
direction  of  the  earth),  as  at  F,  Fig.  40,  and  which  is  called  the 
umbral  cone,  or  cone  of  total  shadow.  An  observer  at  C,  in  the 
element  CVBA,  sees  the  points  A  and  B  of  the  limbs  of  the  sun 
and  moon  in  apparent  interior  contact,  which  is  the  beginning  or 
the  ending  of  annular  eclipse  in  case  the  observer  is  farther 
from  the  moon  than  the  vertex  of  the  cone  (as  in  the  figure),  and 
which  is  either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  total  eclipse  in 
case  the  observer  is  between  the  vertex  of  the  cone  and  the 
moon. 

If  now  a  plane  is  passed  through  the  point  C,  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  SFD  of  the  cone,  its  intersection  with  the  cone  will 
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be  a  circle  (the  sun  and  moon  being  regarded  as  spherical)  whose 
radius,  CD,  we  shall  call  the  radius  of  the  shadow  (penumbral  or 
umbral)  for  that  point.  The  condition  of  the  occurrence  of  one 
of  the  abovia  phases  to  an  observer  is,  then,  that  the  distance  of 
the  point  of  observation  from  the  axis  of  the  shadow  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  shadow  for  that  point  The  problems  which  follow 
will  enable  us  to  translate  this  condition  into  analytical  language. 

289.  To  find  for  any  given  time  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the^ 
shadow. — The  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow  produced  to  the  celes- 
tial sphere  meets  it  in  that  point  in  which  the  sun  would  be 
projected  upon  the  sphere  by  an  observer  at  the  centre  of  the 
nioon.  Let  0,  Fig.  41,  be  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  Sy  that  of  the  sun ;  Jf,  that  of 
the  moon.  The  line  MS  produced  to 
the  infinite  celestial  sphere  meets  it  in 
the  common  vanishing  point  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  MS;  that  is,  in  the  point  Zy  in 
which  the  line  OZj  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth  parallel  to  MSy  meets, 
the  sphere.  The  position  of  the  axis  of 
the  cone  will  be  determined  by  the  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  the  point  Z. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  Z,  let  the  positions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  be  expressed  by  rectangular  co-ordinates  (Art.  82),  of 
which  the  axis  of  x  is  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth  and  the  equinoctial  points,  the  axis  of  y  the  inter- 
section of  the  planes  of  the  elq[u6,tor  and  solstitial  colure,  and 
the  axis  of  z  the  axis  of  the  equator.  Let  x  be  taken  as  positive 
towards  the  vernal  equinox ;  y  as  positive  towards  the  point  of 
the  equator  whose  right  ascension  is  90® ;  z  as  positive  towards 
the  north. 

Let  ' 

a,  *,  r  =  the  right  ascension,  declination,  and  distance  from 

the  centre  of  the  earth,  respectively,  of  the  moon's 

centre, 
a',*',  r*  =  the  right  ascension,  declination,  and  distance  from 

the  centre  of  the  earth,  respectively,  of  the  sun's 

centre; 

The  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z  will  be,  by  (41), 
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r'cos  ^'cosa' 

r  COS  a  cos  a 

r'cos  d'^na' 

r  COS  a  sin  o 

/  Bin  d' 

r  sin  d 

Now  let  another  system  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  parallel  to  the 
first,  the  centre  of  the  moon  being  the  origin.  The  position  of 
the  suu  in  this  system  will  be  determined  by  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  moon ;  that  is,  by 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  point  Z. 
If  we  put 

ay  d  =  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  point  Z, 
Q  =  tho  distance  of  the  centimes  of  the  sun  and  moon, 

the  co-ordinates,  of  the  sun  in  the  new  system  are 

Q  cos  d  cosa 
G  cos  ^  sin  a 
G  sin  d 

But  these  co-ordinates  are  evidently  equal  respectively  to  the 
difference  of  the  corresponding  co-ordinates  of  the  sun  and  moon 
in  the  first  system ;  so  that  we  have 

G  cos  d  cos  a  =:r^  cos  d'  coso'  —  r  cos  ^  cos* 
G  cos  rf  sin  a  ^=:  r'  cos  d'  sin  a  —  r  cos  d  sin  a 
G^  sin  ^  =  r'  sin  d'  —  r  sin  9 

which  fully  determine  a,  c/,  and  G  in  terms  of  quantities  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  Ephemeris  for  a  given  time. 

But,  as  a  and  d  differ  but  little  from  a'  and  8\  it  is  expedient 
to  put  these  equations  under  the  following  foim.  (See  the 
similar  transformation.  Art.  92.) 

G  cos  d  sin  (a  —  o')  =  —  r  cos  d  sin  (o  —  o') 

G  cos  d  cos  (a  —  a)  =  r* cos  d'  —  r  cos  d  cos  (o  —  a') 

G  mi  d      ^  =  r'  sin  a'  —  r  sin  d 

If  these  are  divided  by  r',  and  we  put 


they  become 


7=^  7  =  6 


g  cos  d.  sin  (a  —  *')  =  —  *  ^^®  ^  ^^^  (•  —  O  1 

g  cos  d  cos  {a  — -  a')  =  cos  a'  —  6  cos  d  cos  (a  —  a')  >  (479) 

^  sin  d  =  sin  ^'  —  h  sin  i  J 
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where  the  second  members,  besides  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations,  involve  only  the  quantity  i,  which  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  parallaxes  as  follows : 

Let 

ff  ==  the  moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
7r'=  the  sun's  "  "  " 

then  we  have  (Art  89) 

- r  sin  ?t' 

r'       sin  ff 
If,  further, 

r0s=  the  sun's  mean  horizontal  parallax, 

and  r'  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the 
earth,  we  have,  as  in  (146), 


and  hence 


,      sm  TT^ 
sm  ir'  =  — r-^ 


h  =  -?^15_5l  (480) 

r'  sin  TT 


which  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  computing  6,  because  r' 

and  t:  are  given  in  the  Ephemeris,  and  t:^  is  a  constant..  ^    \ 

290.  The  equations  (479)  are  rigorously  exact,  but  as  h  is  only 
about  ^,  and  a  —  a'  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  cannot  exceed 
1®  43',  a  —  a'  is  a  small  arc  never  exceeding  17",  which  may  be     • 
found  by  a  brief  approximative  process  with  great  precision- 
The  quotient  of  the  first  equation  divided  by  the  second  gives 

.  ,^  h  cos  ^  sec  5'  sin  (a  —  a') 

tan  (a  —  a')  = ^^ '— 

1  —  h  cos  ^  sec  d'  cos  (a  —  •') 

where  the  denominator  differs  from  unity  by  the  small  quantity 
h  cos  B  sec  5'  cos  (a  —  a') ;  and,  since  b  and  5'  are  nearly  equal, 
this  small  difference  may  be  put  equal  to  6,  and  we  may  then 
write  the  fonaula  thus  :♦ 

a  —  a'  == cos  b  sec  5'  (a  —  tt') 


*  DeTeloping  the  formula  for  tan  (a  —  a^  in  series,  we  have 

,  6  cos  <?  sec  t^'sin  (a  —  a')        6«  cos*  <?  sec*  <J'  sin  2  (a  —  a')       , 

tf  —  a  =r _- — > i  —.  — ,'  —  Ao. 

sin  1"  2  sin  1" 

where  the  second  term  cannot  exceed  (y'.04>  and  the  third  term  is  altogether  ixiap- 
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If  we  take  cos  {a  —  a')  =  1  and  cos  (a  —  a')  =  1,  we  have, 
from  the  second  and  third  of  (479), 

g  cos  d  =  cos  d'  —  h  cos  d 

g  %iji  d=z  Bin  d'  —  6  sin  d 
whence 

g  sin  (^  —  d')  =  —  6  sin  {d  —  a') 
g  cos  ((i  —  d')  =  1  —  6.C08  (a  —  a') 

from  which  follows 

Un^d^n  =  — ^  ''"  ^'  ~  '^^ 
1  _  i>  cos  (a  —  a') 

or,  nearly,* 

From  the  ahove  we  also  have,  with  sufficient  precision  for  the 
subsequent  application  of  ^,  the  formula 

The  formulie  which  determine  the  point  Z,  together  with  the 
quantity  (r,  will,  therefore,  be 

cos  d  sec  a'  (a  —  a') 


1—6 


1-6  ^  ^ 

y  =  1  —  6,  (y  =  r'jr 

and  in  many  cases  it  will  suffice  to  take  the  extremely  simple 
forms 

a  =  a'  —  6  (a  --  a')  rf  =  d'—  6  (^  —  d') 

291,  To  find  the  distance  of  a  given  place  of  observation  from  the 
axis  of  the  shadow  at  a  given  time. — ^Let  the  positions  of  the  sun, 

preciable.     The  formula  adopted  in  the  text  is  the  same  as 

a  —  a'=  —  6  eos  <f  sec  6'{a  —  a')  (1  —  6)"* 

=  —  h  cos  d  sec  S'{a  —  o')  —  6*  cos  rf  sec  6'  (a —  a')  —  &o. 

which,  since  cos  d  sec  (5 'may  in  the  second  term  be  put  eqoal  to  nnity,  differs  from 
the  complete  series  only  by  terms  of  the  third  order.     The  error  of  the  approximaie 
formula  is,  therefore,  something  less  than  0".01. 
*  The  error  of  this  formula,  as  can  be  easily  shown,  will  neyer  exceed  O'^.OSS. 
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^fV^ 


Fig.  41  (6t>). 


the  moon,  and  the  observer  be  referred  by  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates to  three  planes  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  of 
which  the  plane  of  xy  shall  always  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axi» 
of  the  shadow,  and  will  here  be  called  the  principal  plane  of  refer- 
ence. Let  the  plane  of  yz  be  the  plane  of  the  declination  cii'cle 
passing  through  the  point  Z.  The  plane 
of  xz  will,  of  course,  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  other  two. 

The  axis  of  z  will  then  be  the  line  OZ^ 
Fig.  41,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  shadow, 
and  will  be  reckoned  as  positive  towards 
Z.  The  axis  of  y  will  be  the  intersection, 
0  F,  of  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle 
through  Z  with  the  principal  plane,  and 
will  be  taken  as  positive  towards  the 
north.  The  axis  of  x  will  be  the  intersection,  OX^  of  the  plane 
of  the  equator  with  the  principal  plane,  and  will  be  taken  as 
positive  towards  that  point,  X,  whose  right  ascension  is  90°  +  <^* 

Let  M'  and  S'  be  the  true  places  of  the  moon  and  sun  upon 
the  celestial  sphere,  P  the  north  pole ;  th^n,  if  we  put 


Xjy,  z  =  the  coordinates  of  the  moon, 

we  have,  by  (Art.  31), 

X  =  r  cos  M'X 
y  =zr  cos  ]\r  Y 
z  =r  cos  M^Z 

which,  by  the  formulfe  of  Spherical  Trigonometry  applied  to  the 
triangles  M'PX,  M'PY,  M'PZ,  become 


X  =  r  cos  ^  sin  (a  —  a) 

y  =r  [sin  ^  cos  d  —  cos  d  sin  d  cos  (a  —  a)] 

z  =r  [sin  ^  sin  (2  -f  cos  <J  cos  d  cos  (a  —  a)] 


or 


a:  =  r  cos  ^  sin  (a  —  a) 

y  =r  [sin  (d  —  d)  cos*  }  (a  —  a)  +  sin  (^  +  ^  sin 

z  =zr  [cos  (d  —  d)  cos' }  (a  —  a)  —  cos  (Ji  +  d)  sin' 

and  if  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  is  taken  as  the  unit  of 


in'}(»  — a)]   V( 
in«J(a-a)]  j 


(482) 
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r,  Xy  y,  Zy  we  shall  have  the  value  of  r,  required  in  these  equa- 
tions,  by  the  formula 

fiinr 

The  co-ordinates  x  and  y  of  the  sun  in  this  system  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  co-ordinate  is  z  +  G; 
but  the  method  of  investigation  which  we  are  here  following 
does  not  require  their  use. 

Now  let 

^,  17,  C  =3  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  observation, 
f  =5  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
jp'=  the  reduced  latitude  (Art.  81),    . 
p  =  the  radius  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  for  the  lati- 
tude f , 
II  =  the  given  sidereal  time ; 

then,  if  in  Fig.  41  we  had  taken  3f  for  the  place  of  observation, 
3f '  would  have  been  the  geocentric  zenith  with  the  right  ascen'- 
sion  fi  and  declination  <p\  and,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the 
origin  being  p,  we  should  have  found 

f  =  /B  cos  f '  sin  (ft  —  a)  ^ 

ly  =  /B  [sin  ^'  cos  d  —  cos  ^'  sin  d  cos  (ja  —  a)]  >  (483) 

Z  =  p  [sin  f '  sia  d  -|-  cos  <p'  cos  d  cos  (ji  —  a)]         J 

These  equations,  if  we  determine  A  and  B  by  the  conditions 

Asm  B  =  p  sin  / 

A  cos  B  :=  p  cos  /  cos  (fi  —  a) 

may  be  computed  under  the  form 


1' 


f  =  />  cos  ^'  sin  (fi  —  a) 

7i=zAs\n(B^d)  y  (483*) 

C  =  iicos(5—^ 

The  equations  (482)  might  be  similarly  treated;  but  the  most 
accurate  form  for  their  computation  is  (482*). 

The  quantity  fi  —  a  is  the  hour  angle  of  th£  point  Z  for  the 
meridian  of  the  given  place.  To  facilitate  its  computation,  it  is 
convenient  to  find  first  its  value  for  the  Greenwich  meridian. 
Thus,  if  we  put  for  any  given  Greemvich  mean  time  T 

fi^  =  the  hour  angle  of  the  point  Z  at  the  Greenwich  meridian, 
w  =  the  longitude  of  the  given  place, 
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we  have 

To  find  [i^  we  have  only  to  convert  the  Greenwich  mean  time  T 
into  sidereal  time  and  to  subtract  a. 

By  means  of  the  formulae  (482)  and  (483)  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  place  of  observation  can  be  accurately  com- 
puted for  any  given  time.  If  ow,  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y  of  the 
moon  are  also  those  of  every  point  of  the  axis  of  the  shadow:  so 
that  if  we  put 

d  =  the  distance  of  the  place  of  observation  from  the  axis 
of  the  shadow, 

we  have,  evidently, 

J«=(a:-e)«+(y~,)'  .         (484) 

[The  co-ordinates  z  and  ^  ^^^^  also  been  found,  as  they  will  be 
required  hereafter.] 

292.  The  distance  J  may  be  determined  under  another  form, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  find  useful.     Let  if/',  ^ig,  42. 

Fig.  42,  be  the  apparent  posi^on  of  the  moon's 
centre  in  the  celestial  sphere  as  seen  from  the 
place  of  observation ;  P  the  north  pole ;  Z  the 
point  where  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow 
meets  the  sphere,  as  in  Fig.  41 ;  JJfp  CJ,  the 
projections  of  the  moon's  centre  and  of  the 
place  of  observation  on  the  principal  plane. 


f>N, 


-      -    -  v^      ■. 

The  distance  C^M^  is  equal  to  J,  and  is  the  \      '       •     * 

projection   of  the   line  joining  the  place  of  ^ 

observation  and  the  moon's  centre.  The  plane  by  which  this 
line  is  projected  contains  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow,  and  ^ 
its  intersection  with  the  celestial  sphere  is,  therefore,  a  great  "^^ 
circle  which  passes  through  Z^  and  of  which  ZM'  is  a  portion. 
Hence  it  follows  that  C^M^  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  axis 
of  y  that  M'Z  makes  with  PZ:  so  that  if  we  draw  CjiVand  M^N 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  x  respectively,  and  put 

Q  =  PZM'=NC^M^ 

we  have,  from  the  right  triangle  C^M^N^ 

Jsin  C  =  a:  — e  1 

Jcos<2  =  y-,  /    (^^^) 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  which  gives  again  the  formula  (484). 
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293.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  principal  plar^e,  or  on 
any  given  plane  parallel  to  the  principal  plane, — This  radius  is  evi- 
dently equal  to  the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  shadow 
from  the  given  plane,  multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
the  cone.  In  Figs.  39  and  40,  p.  440,  let  EF  be  the  radius  of 
the  shadow  on  the  principal  plane,  CD  the  radius  on  a  parallel 
plane  drawn  through  C.    Let 

H  ==z  the  apparent  Bemidiameter  of  the  sun  at  its  mean  dis- 
tance, 

k  =  the  ratio  of  the  moon's  radius  to  the  earth's  equatorial 
radius, 

/  =  the  angle  of  the  cone  =  EVF^ 

c  =  the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone  above  the  princi- 
pal plane  =  FF, 

C  =  the  distance  of  the  given  parallel  plane  above  the  prin- 
cipal plane  =  DFy 

I  =  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  principal  plane  =  EF, 
L  =  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  parallel  plane  =  CD, 

K  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the   earth  is  taken  as 

unity,  we  have 

the  earth's  radius  =  sin  w;, 

the  moon's  radius  =  k  sin  ^^  =  JO, 

the  sun's  radius     =  sin  -H   =  SA, 

and,  remembering  that  G  =  r^g  found  by  (481)  is  the  distance 
JMS,  we  easily  deduce  from  the  figures 

.    ^       sin  JT  lb  A:  sin  tt.  x4o«n 

sm/= 8  (486) 

in  which  the  upper  sign  corresponds  to  the  penumbral  and  the 
lower  to  the  umbral  cone. 

The  numerator  of  this  expression  involves  only  constant  quan- 
tities. According  to  Bessel,  jHT  =  959".788 ;  Enckb  found 
n^  =  8".57116;  and  the  value  of  A,  found  by  Burckhardt  from 
eclipses  and  occultations,  is  A  =  0.27227  ;*  whence  we  have 

log  [sin  H  -\-k^\Ti  jTo]  =  7.6688033  for  exterior  contacts, 
log  [sin  H  —k^m  ;rj  =  7.6666913  for  interior  contacts. 

*  The  Talue  of  k  here  adopted  is  precisely  that  which  the  more  recent  inyestiga- 
tion  of  OuDEMANS  (Attron.  Naeh,,  Vol.  LL  p.  80)  gives  for  eclipses  of  the  sun. 
For  occultations,  a  slightly  increased  value  seems  to  be  required. 
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Now,  taking  the  earth's  equatorial  radius  as  unity,  we  have 

rM=  — 

sin/ 

MF  =  z    (Art.  291) 
and  hence 

c  =  z±—  -  (487) 

sin/ 

the  upper  sign  being  used  for  the  penumbra  and  the  lower  for 
the  umbra. 
We  have,  then, 


l  =  c  tan/  =  z  tan/  ±:  k  sec/ 
i  =  (c  —  C)  tan/=  I  —  C  tan/ 


}    (488) 


For  the  penumbral  cone,  c  — -  {^  is  always  positive,  and  there- 
fore L  is  positive  also. 

For  the  umbral  cone,  c  —  {^  is  negative  when  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  falls  below  the  plane  of  the  observer,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  total  eclipse :  therefore  for  the  case  of  total  eclipse  we 
shall  have  i  =  (c  —  {^)  tan/ a  negative  quantity.  It  is  usual  to 
regard  the  radius  of  the  shadow  as  a  positive  quantity,  and 
therefore  to  change  its  sign  for  this  case ;  but  the  analytical  dis- 
cussion of  our  equations  will  be  more  general  if  we  preserve 
the  negative  sign  of  L  as  the  characteristic  of  total  eclipse. 

When  the  vertex  of  the  umbral  cone  falls  above  the  plane  of 
the  observer,  L  is  positive,  and  we  have  the  case  of  annular 
eclipse. 

For  brevity  we  shall  put 


t  =  tan/ 

I  =.ic  .  V    (489) 


} 


294.  The  analytical  expression  of  the  condition  of  beginning  or 
ending  of  eclipse  is 

or,  by  (484)  and  (489),  ~ 

(X  -  ?)'  +  (y  -  y^y  =(1-^  to*       ^  (490) 

It  is  convenient,  however,  to  substitute  the  two  equations 
(485)  for  this  single  one,  after  putting  L  for  J,  so  that 


Vol.  L— 29 


(Z-iOsine^o:-?  1 

(Z-t:)co8C  =  y-i7  /  ^^^^ 
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may  be  taken  as  the  conditions  which  determine  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  an  eclipse  at  a  given  place. 

The  equation  (490),  which  is  only  expressed  in  a  different  form 
by  (491),  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  equation  of  the 
theory  of  eclipses. 

295.  By  Art.  292,  so  long  as  J  is  regarded  as  a  positive  quan- 
tity, Q  is  the  position  angle  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  point  Z; 
and  since  the  arc  joining  the  point  Z  and  the  centre  of  the  moon 
also  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  Q  is  the  common 
position  angle  of  both  bodies. 

Again,  since  in  the  case  of  a  contact  of  the  limbs  the  arc 
joining  the  centres  passes  through  the  point  of  contact,  Q 
will  also  be  the  position  angle  of  this  point  when  all  three 
points — sun's  centre,  moon's  centre,  and  point  of  contao1>-^lie 
on  the  same  side  of  Z.  In  the  case  of  total  eclipse,  however, 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  moon's  centre  evidently  lie  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  point  Z;  and  if  i  —  «f  in  (490)  were  a 
positive  quantity,  the  angle  Q  which  would  satisfy  these  equa^ 
tions  would  still  be  the  position  angle  of  the  moon's  centre,  but 
would  differ  180^  from  the  position  angle  of  the  point  of  con- 
tact. But,  since  we  shall  preserve  the  negative  sign  of  I  —  i(^ 
for  total  eclipse  (Art.  298),  (and  thereby  give  Q  values  which 
difier  180°  from  those  which  follow  from  a  positive  value),  i?ie 
angle  Q  mil  in  all  eases  he  the  posiiian  mgle  of  the  point  of  coniacL 

296.  The  quantities  a,  rf,  x,  y,  f,  and  t  may  be  computed  by 
the  formulee  (480),  (481),  (482),  (486),  (487),  (488),  for  any  given 
time  at  the  first  meridian,  since  they  a^e  all  independent  of  the 
place  of  observation.  In  order  tQ*  faqilitate  the  application  of 
the  equations  (490)  and  (491),  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  com- 
pute these  general  quantities  for  several  equidistant  instants 
preceding  and  following  the  time  of  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  arrange  them  in  tables  from  which  their  values 
for  any  time  may  be  readily  found  by  interpolation. 

The  quantities  x  and  y  do  not  vaiy  uniformly ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  their  values  with  accuracy  from  the  tables  for  any  time, 
we  should  employ  the  second  and  even  the  third  differences  in 
the  intei-polation.  This  is  effected  in  the  most  simple  manner 
by  the  following  process.  Let  the  times  for  which  x  and  y  have 
been   computed  be  denoted  by  Tg  —  2*,  Tg  —  1*,   T^,  T^  +  1*, 
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Tp  +  2*,  the  interval  being  one  hour  of  mean  time ;  and  let  the 
values  of  x  and  y  for  these  times  be  denoted  by  a:-2,  a:-i,  &c., 
y_2,  y-i,  &c.  Let  the  mean  hourly  changes  of  x  and  y  from  the 
epoch  T^  to  any  time  T  =  7^  +  r  be  denoted  by  x'  and  y'.  Then 
the  values  of  x'  and  y  for  the  instants  T^  —  2*,  7"^  —  1*,  &c.  will 
be  formed  as  in  the  following  scheme,  where  e  denotes  the  third 
difference  of  the  values  of  x  as  found  from  the  series  x_2,  x_i,  &c. 
according  to  the  form  in  Art.  69,  and  the  difference  for  the 
instant  T^  is  found  by  the  first  formula  of  (77).  The  form  for 
computing  y'  is  the  same.  , 


Time. 

X 

I* 

2;-2» 

•   a;_. 

U^.-a^-O 

r,— 1» 

X--, 

iCo— a?-i 

r. 

.T. 

l{x,-x.^-\e 

r.+  i» 

^. 

x^—x^ 

r.+  2» 

^, 

K^.-^.) 

K  then  we  require  x  and  y  for  a  time  ST  =  ST^  +  r,  we  take 
xf  and  y'  from  the  table  for  this  time,  and  we  have 

X  =  Xo  +  x't 

y=yo  +  y'^ 

297.  Example. — Compute  the  elements  of  the  solar  eclipse  of 
July  18,  1860. 

The  mean  Greenwich  time  of  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  right  ascension  is  July  18,  2*  8**  56*.  The  computation 
of  the  elements  will  therefore  be  made  for  the  Greenwich  hours 
0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  For  these  hours  we  take  the  following 
quantities  from  the  American  Ephemeris : 

For  the  Moon. 


Greenwich  mean 
time. 

a 

i 

TT 

Jaly  18,  0» 

1160  44'  24".80 

IV  52'  20".3 

59'45".80 

1 

117    21  59  .10 

42  32  .8 

47  .13 

2 

117    59  30  .45  , 

82  36  .4 

48  .44 

8 

118    86  58  .85 

22  81  .2 

49  .72 

4 

119    14  22  .65 

12  17  .2 

50  .98 

5 

119    61  43  .35 

1  54  .6 

52  .22 
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Qreenwich  mean 
time. 

a' 

H 

Jogf' 

July  18,  0* 

117»  5^  41".85 

20»  57'  66".20 

0.0069675 

1 

118     2  12  .60 

57  29  .42 

61 

2 

118     4  43  .14 

67    2  .60 

47 

8 

118     7  13  .77 

86  85  .75 

88 

4 

118      9  44  .89 

66    8  .86 

19 

5 

118»  12  15  .00 

55  41  .94 

05 

The  fornmlfie  to  be  employed  will  be  here  recapitulated,  for 
convenient  reference. 
I.  For  the  elements  of  tht  point  Z: 


r'sin  Tf 


log  sin  7r^=  5.61894 


a  =  a cos  d  sec  d' (o  —  a')    or, nearly,    a  =  a'  —  6 (a  —  a) 


i==(J'— 


1  —  6 
b 


1  —  6 
^  =  1^6 

n.  The  moon's  co-ordinates : 

1 

r  = 

sm  K 

X  =  r  cos  d  sin  (a  —  a) 

y  =  r  sin  (d  —  d)  cos' }  (a  —  a)  +  r  sin  (^  -f  rf)  sin*  J  (•  —  a)- 

z  z=r  coa(d  —  d)  cos'  l(o  —  a)  —  r  cos  (^  +  <f)  sin*  l(a  —  a) 

m.  The  angle  of  the  cone  of  shadow  and  the  radius  of  the 
shadow : 


For  penumbra:  or  exterior  eontaeU. 

^.  [7.668803] 

r'9 


For  umbra:  or  interior  eontacU 
.      [7.666691] 

^9 


Bin^ 


c  =  «  +  -^     log  A  =  9.485000,    c  =  « — 

ein/  rin/ 


1  =  tan/ 
l=ie 


i  =  tan  f 
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IV.  The  values  of  a,  d,  re,  y,  log  f,  and  I,  will  then  be  tabulated 
and  the  differences  x^  and  y^  formed  according  to  ^i*^%JM| 

I  give  the  computation  for  the  three  hours  1^,  SJ^P^d  3*, 
in  eztenso. 


I.  Elements  of  the  point  Z. 


a —  o' 
J— d' 

log  coseo  It  =  log  T 

ar.  CO.  log  r' 

Constant  log  sin  rp 

log  6 

ar.  CO.  log  (1  —  h) 

log  008  6 

log  sec  «f' 

log  (a  —  a') 

log  (a  —  a') 

a  —  o' 


8! 


(1)  +  (2) 


log  (if  -  rf') 
log(</  — <f') 

a 
d 


1* 

8» 

8* 

-Oo  40'  18".40 

— 0»  5'12".69 

-f  0«  29'  44".58 

-h   45  8  .88 

-}-   85  88  .80 

-f   25  56  .45 

1.7696»99 

1.7595414 

1.7593865 

9.9980889 

9.99808o8 

9.9980867 

5.61894 

7.87167 

7.87152 

7.87136 

0.001028 

0.001028 

0.001022 

9.96805 

9.96855^ 

9.96905 

0.02978 

0.02970 

0.02968 

n8.88268 

fi2.49511 

8.25164 

0.75310 

9.86590 

nO.62265 

-f.      5".66 

-t-      0".78 

—      4".19 

7.87269 

7.87254 

7.87288 

8.48191 

8.82915 

8.19185 

n0.80460 

«0.70169 

nO.56428 

-.      6".88 

-      6".08 

—      8".67 

118«»  2'18".16 

1180  4'48".87 

118»  T   9".58 

20  57  28  .04 

20  56  57  .57 

20  56  82  .08 

9.998977 

9.998977 

9.998978 

IL  Co-ordinates  a:,  y,  and  z. 


a  —  a 

6--d 

6+d 

log  sin  (a  —  a) 

log  cos  0 

log  r  008  <5  sin  (a  —  a)  =  log  z 

z 

logco8*}^a — a) 

log  Bin(cJ —  " 

log  (8)  =log  r  sin  (cJ — d)oo9*  J  ( «* — 

log  sin*} (a — a 

\ogna(6-\-d] 


(8) 
(4) 


A>g  (4) =logr  sin  ( J -f «?)  sin*  } 

(«)  +  W 

log  cos  (S — d) 
log  (5)  =log  r  cos  (d — <f  )co8*  }  (a — a) 

log  cos  (6-\-d) 
log  (6)  =r  logr  cos  (S  -(-  tf)sin*  J  (a — a) 
log  [(5)  — (6)]  =  log! 


— 0<>  40*  19*'.06 
+     45    9.76 
42   89  55  .84 
n8.0692116 
9.9680502 
n9. 796961 7 
—0.626569 

9.9999850 
8.1184982 
9.8781781 
6.5868780 
9.8810485 
7.1271264 

+0.756402 

-1-0.001840 

-hO.  756742 

9.9999625 
1.7696474 
9.8664780 
7.1625669 
1.7590864 


— 0«    5'18^42 
-f-      85  88  .88 
42    29  88  .97 
n7.1817014 
9.9686481 
n8.9097909 
—0.081244 

9.9999998 
8.0157484 
9.7752846 
8.7618894 
9.8296286 
5.8406048 

+0.596058 

+0.000022 

+0.696075 

9.9999766 
1.7696178 
9.8676822 
6.8886680 
1.7695176 


+(y>  29*  48".77 
+     26  59  .12 
42    19    8  .28 
7.9881289 
9.9690490 
9.6666694 
0.464044 

9.9999920 
7.8784602 
9.6878287 
6.2741910 
9.8281696 
6.8617470 

+0.484829 

+0.000727 

+0.485056 

9.9990876 
1.7698661 
9.8688989 
6.9024714 
1.7693601 
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m.  Id^g  i  and  f,  for  exterior  contacts.  [Constant  log  =  7.668808] 


log  r'ff 
Const.  —  log  r^ff  =  log  sin/ 
log  sec/ 
log  k  cosec  / 
log  [*  +  A  cosec  /]  =  log  c 
log  tan  /  =  log  I 

log  ie  ^  log  I 

I 


1* 

8» 

0.006948 

0.006942 

7.662800 

7.662861 

0.000006 

1.772140 

1.772189 

2.066968 

2.066904 

7.662806 

7.662866 

9.729828 

9.729770 

0.686819 

0.686747 

0.006941 
7.662862 

1.772138 
2.066826 
7.662867 
9.729698 
0.686662 


Log  t  and  I  for  interior  contacts.     [Constant  log  =  7.666691] 


Const.  —  log  r'^  =  log  sin/ 

log  sec/ 

^     log  k  coseo  / 

log  [jr  —  k  ooseo/]  =  log  e 

log  tan/  =  log  I 

log  tc  =  log  / 

/ 


7.660748 
0.000005 
1.774252 

nO.298985 
7.660758 

n7.954738 
— 0.OO9010 


7.660749 

1.774261 
n0.297418 

7.660754 

b7.9o8167 

—0.009082 


7.660760 

1.774260 
n0.301919 

7  660766 
n7.962674 
-0.009176 


IV.  The  computation  being  made  for  the  other  hours  in  the 
siune  manner,  the  results  are  collected  in  the  following  tables. 


0» 

« 

d 

Exterior  Cbntacta. 

Interior  OonUeta. 

I 

log< 

1 
• 

log< 

117« 

69' 62" 

.44 

20«»  67'  48' 

.60 

0.586867 

7.662864 

—  0.008960 

7.660762 

1 

118 

2  18 

.16 

67  23 

.04 

0.636819 

66 

0.009010 

68 

2 

4  43 

.87 

66  67 

.67 

0.686747 

66 

0.009082 

64 

8 

7    9 

.68 

66  82 

.08 

0.686652 

67 

0.009176 

66 

4 

9  36 

.27 

56    6 

.58 

0.636633 

68 

0.009298 

66 

6 

12    0 

.96 

66  41 

.06 

0.636391 

69 

0.009434 

67 

0* 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

m 

A. 

A. 

A. 

y 

A. 

^ 

A. 

^1.171866 

—  0.6266.>9 

—  0.081244 
+  0.464044 
4- 1.009246 
+  1.654284 

+  0.546297 
0.646316 
0.646288 
0.646201 
0.646089 

+  IB 

-  27 

—  87 
—162 

—46 
—60 
-76 

U  0.91 7040 
'-f  0.766742 
+  0.696076 
1+0.485066 
!+ 0.273704 
+  0.112039 

—  0.160298 

—  0.160667 

—  ai61019 

—  0.161362 

—  0.161666 

-869 
-862 
-888 
—318 

+17 
+19 
+20 

For  the  values  of  the  hourly  differences  of  x  and  y,  we  find 
from  the  above,  by  Art.  296, 
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ti 

log*" 

V 

logy-   ^ 

0» 

0.545806 

9.736640 

—  0.160483 

n9.205429 

1 

0.645316 

648 

—  0.1606C7 

6927 

2;  =  2 

0.545810 

644 

—  0.160846 

6410 

8 

0.545288 

626 

-0.161019 

6877 

4 

0.545245 

592 

—  0.161186 

7327 

6 

0.645176 

68T 

—  0.161846 

7766 

and  for  any  given  time  T  =  %^  r,  We  have 


dc  czt  —  0.081244  4-  3!t 
y  =  +  0.696075  +  y'r 


}    (492) 


Finally,  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  hour  angle 
lJL  —  ai=^fA^  —  m  (Art.  291),  we  prepare  the  values  of  /i^  for  each 
of  the  Greenwich  hours.     Thus,  for  T  =  1*,  we  have 


4*  .03 

9  .86 


From  the  Ephemeris,  July  16,  i860, 

Sid.  time  at  mean  noon  =     7*  46' 

Sid.  equivalent  of  1*  mean  t.  ^     1      0 

Greenwich  Bid.  time  =     8    46  13  .89 

**  «'       "      inarc,  =tl8P8y  28".85 

a  =118     2  18.16 

itt,  =r  13    81  10  .19 

Thus  we  form  the  following  table,  to  which  is  also  added  for 
future  use  the  value  of  the  logarithm  of 

/  r=  the  hourly  difference  of  ^04  in  pai;t8  of  the  radios; 

log  m'  =  log  54002'M5  sin  1" 
=  9.417986 


/H 

Hourly  <Uff. 

0» 

858»  81'  8".0 

1 

18  81  10.2 

2 

28  81  12  .8 

64imr.i6 

8 

48  81  14  .4 

4 

68  81  16  .6 

6 

78  81  18  .7 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  problems  relating  to  the 
general  pVediction  of  eclipses,  in  which  the  preceding  results 
will  be  applied. 
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OutUne  of  the  Shadow  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

298.  To  find  the  outline  of  the  moon's  shadow  upon  the  earth  at  a 
given  time. — ^This  outline  is  the  intersection  of  the  cone  of  shadow 
with  the  earth's  surface ;  or,  it  is  the  curve  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  from  every  point  of  w^ich  a  contact  of  the  son's  and 
moon's  limbs  may  be  observed  at  the  given  time.    Let 

T=.  the  given  time  reckoned  at  the  first  meridian^ 

and  let  a,  dyX^jfyl^  and  log  i  be  taken  from  the  general  tables 
of  the  eclipse  for  this  time.  Then  the  co-ordinates  f ,  7,  f  of  any 
place  at  which  a  contact  may  be  observed  at  the  given  time  must 
satisfy  the  conditions  (491), 


}    (493) 


(I  —  tC)  sin  C  =  «  —  * 

{l  —  iC)  cos  Q  =  y  —  1? 
Let 

^  =  the  hoar  angle  of  the  point  Z^ 
w  ==  the  west  longitude  of  the  place; 

then  we  have 

^  =  /I  —  a  =  /»j  —  !• 

and  the  equations  (488)  become 

$  =  />co6  /sin  * 

19  =  /o  sin  /coB  d  —  p  cos  /  sin  d  cos  ^  ^    (494) 

C  =  />  sin  / %\nd+  p cos  /  cos  (i  cos  ^ 


l,W  1 


} 


The  five  equations  in  (493)  and  (494)  involve  the  six  variables 
f,  7jy  f,  f',  i>,  and'Q,  any  one  of  which  may  be  assumed  arbi- 
trarily (excluding,  of  course,  assumed  values  that  give  impossible 
or  imaginary  results) ;  then  for  each  assumed  value  of  the  arbi- 
trary quantity  we  shall  have  five  equations,  which  fully  deter- 
mine five  unknown  quantities,  and  thereby  one  point  of  the  re- 
quired curve.    I  shall  take  Q  as  the  arbitrary  variable. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  equations  (494),  they  involve  the 
unknown  quantity  /o,  which  being  dependent  upon  y'  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  latter  is  found.  This  seems  to  involve  the 
necessity  of  at  first  neglecting  the  compression  of  the  earth,  by 
putting  /o  =  1,  and  after  an  approximate  value  of  <p^  has  been 
found,  and  thereby  also  the  value  of /o,  repeating  the  computation. 
But,  by  a  simple  transformation  given  by  Bbssel,  this  double 
computation  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  compression  of 
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the  earth  is  taken  into  account  from  the  beginning.  If  ip  is  the 
geographical  latitude,  we  have  (Art.  82) 

,  cos  0  .      ,         sin » (1  —  ee) 

p  COS  /= r-     ■  p  sin/=  ^^ ^    ' 

|/(1  —-  ee  sin*  ^)  l/(l  —  ee  sm*  f>) 

in  which 

log  ee  =  7.824409  log  |/(1  —  ee)  =  9.9985468 

If  we  take  a  new  variable  ip^,  such  that 

cos  0 

COB  «P.  = 

^*       V^(l  —  ee  sin»  f ) 

we  shall  have 

sm  f>.  =  i/(l  —  cos"  f .)  =    ^^/        ...         "^ 

or 

cos  f ,  =  /»  cos  /       '^ 

|/(1  —  ee)  sin  f  ^  =  /»  sin  / 

l/(l-6€) 

Hence  the  equations  (494)  become 

$  r=  COB  ^,  sin  ^ 

1^  =  flin  f  J  cos  d  |/(1  —  ««)  —  cos  f  J  sin  d  cos  ^  • 
C  =  sin  f  J  sin  d  |/(1  —  ee)  +  cos  f^  cos  d  cos  ^  ^ 

Put 

p^  sin  dj  =  sin  d  ^,  sin  d,  =  sin  d  ^/(l  —  ee)  ^ 

p^  cos  dj  =  cos  d  |/(1  -—  ee)        p^  cos  d,  =  cos  d  j    ^      ) 

The  quantities  /Oj,  dj,  /o„  c^i  i^^y  ^^  computed  for  the  same  times 
as  the  other  quantities  in  the  tables  of  the  eclipse,  and  hence 
obtained  by  interpolation  for  the  given  time.  The  factors 
/t>j  and  /9,  will  be  sensibly  constant  for  the'  whole  eclipse.  We 
now  have 

$  =  cos  fj  sin  ^ 

yf  ^=  P^  sin  f>j  cos  d^  —  p^  cos  f ^  sin  d^  cos  * 
C  =  /o,  sin  f,  sin  d,  +  />,  cos  ^^  cos  d,  cos  ^  • 
Let  us  put 

,.=1 

and  assume  (^^j  so  that 

P  +  V  +  ^i'  =  l  (^^) 
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or^  which  is  equivalent,  let  us  take  the  system 

S  =  cos  f ,  sin  ^ 

ijj  =  sin  f  J  cos  (f,  —  cos  f ,  sin  <f,  cos  ^  ^    (497) 

C,  =  sin  f»,  sin  <ij  +  cos  f ^  cos  rf^  cos  * 

The  quantity  ^^  differs  so  little  from  ^  that  we  may  in  practice 
substitute  one  for  the  other  in  the  small  term  if ;  but  if  theo- 
retical accuracy  is  desired  we  can  readily  And  ^  when  f|  is 
known ;  for  the  second  and  third  of  (-497)  give 

^*     '  f  cos  f  J  cos  *  =  —  i^j  sin  d^  +  Cj  cos  d^   " 

'   "^  Bin  ^j  =       ^j  cos  d^  +  Cj  sin  d,    ^ 

which  substituted  in  the  value  of  f  give 

C=:A>.C,cos(d;^(f.)-/i,,,sin(d,-<f.)    .  (498) 

■% 

Our  problem  now  takes  the  following  form.    "We  have  first 
the  three  equations 


(I  —  t:^)  sin  Q  tar  or  —  f 

(l-i:,)cosQ=y  -^P^Tj^  y    (499) 

P  +  'J,'  +  C,«  -=  1 


} 


which  for  each  assumed  value  of  Q  determine  f  ,  7/^^  and  Zv   Then 

we  have 

cos  ^^  sin  ^  3s      $  \ 

cos  f  J  cos  ^  =  —  7j^  sin  d^  +  C,  cos  rf,  v    (500) 

sin  fj=       ijj  cos  rfj  +  Ci  sin  d^  j 


which  determine  ^^  and  *.     Then  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
a  point  of  the  required  outline  are  found  by  the  equations 

tany^t,    ^^y^  •^x^^*  (501) 

To  solve  (499),  let  ^  and  y  be  found  by  the  equations 
sin  i>  sin  7"  s=  a;  —  I  sin  Q  =r  d   "^       ^j 


then  we  have 


sin  i9  cos  z'  =  —  —  ■ 


f  =  sin  /9  sin  y  +  iCj  sin  ^ 
7^^  =3  sin  /?  cos  ;*  -j-  iCj  cos  Q 
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where  we  hare  oinitted  ^j  as  a  divisor  of  the  email  term  iQ^  cos  §, 
since  we  have  very  nearly  p^  =  1.  Substituting  these  values  in 
the  last  equation  of  (499),  we  find 

Cj'  =  coB^ fi  —  2i:, sm  fi  cos  (Q  —  r)  —  0^)'  ^ 

Neglecting  the  terms  involving  i^.as  practically  insensible,  thia 
gives 

Ci=  ±  [cos  fi  —  t  sin  fi  oo»  (Q-^r)l 

In  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  double  sign,  let  us  put 

Z  =  the  zenith  distance  of  the  point  Z(Art,  289); 

then,  since  &  =^  fi  —  a  is  the  hour  angle  of  this  point,  we  have 

cos  i2^  =  sin  f  sin  d  -^  cos  f  cos  d  cos  4 

which  by  means  of  the  preceding  equations  is  reduced  to 

co&Z==:,p^^^       .  (603) 

Hence  cos  Z  and  (^^  have  the  same  sign. 

But,  in  order  that  the  eclipse  may  be  visible  from  a  point  on 
the  earth's  surface,  we  must,  in  general,  have  Z  less  than  90° ; 
that  is,  cos  Z  must  be  positive,  and  therefore  f  j  must  be  taken 
only  with  the  positive  sign.  The  negative  sign  would  give  a 
second  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  which,  if  the  earth 
were  not  opaque,  the  same  phase  of  the  eclipse  would  also  be 
observed  at  the  given  time.  In  fact,  every  element  of  the  cone 
of  shadow  which  intersects  the  earth's  surface  at  all,  intersects 
it  in  two  points,  and  our  solution  gives  both  points. 

If  we  put 

,^i<^iQ-r)  504) 

Sin  1" 
we  have 

C,  =  cos  y9  —  sin  ^  sin  *  ^ 

or,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

Ci=cos(i9  +  *)        ^  (5a5) 

Thus,  )9  and  y  being  determined  by  (502),  ^j  is  determined  by 
(504)  and  (505) :  hence  also  f  and  rj^  by  the  equations 
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The  problem  is,  therefore,  fully  resolved ;  but,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  logarithmic  computation,  let  c  and  C  be  determined 
by  the  equations 


C  COS  (7  =  Cj 

then  the  equations  (600)  become 


cos  f ,  sin  *  =  ^ 

cos  f  J  cos  *  =  c  cos  ( (7  +  d^)  ^  (508) 

sin  fj=  c  sin  (<7  +  rf,) 


]■ 


The  curve  thus  determined  will  be  the  intersection  of  the 
penumbral  cone,  or  that  of  the  umbral  cone,  with  the  earth's 
surface,  according  as  we  employ  the  value  of  I  for  the  one  or  the 
other, 

299.  The  above  solution  is  direct,  though  theoretically  but 
approximate,  since  we  have  neglected  terms  of  the  order  of  i*. 
It  can,  however,  readily  be  made  quite  exact  as  follows.  We 
have,  by  substituting  the  values  of  f  j  and  rj^  in  (498),  and  neg- 
lecting the  term  involving  the  product  fsin(rf|— d,),  which  is 
of  tlie  same  order  as  i\ 

C  =  /9,  cos  (fi  +  ^)  —  Pt  sin  fi  cos  y  sin  (i,  —  d^) 

and,  putting 

*'  =  (rfj  —  rf,)  cos  Y 

we  have,  within  terms  of  the  order  f  *, 

C  =  ^,co8  0?  +  e4-O  (509) 

The  substitution  of  this  value  of  ^  in  the  term  t^  involves  only 
an  error  of  the  order  i*,  which  is  altogether  insensible.  The 
exact  solution  of  the  problem  is,  therefore,  as  follows.  Find  ^ 
and  Y  for  each  assumed  value  of  Q,  by  the  equations 

sin  /9  sin  7"  =  x  —  I  sin  Q  =^  a 

sm  i9  cos  ^^  =  — ^=  b 

Pi  Pi 


then  e  and  e'  by  the  equations 

^^ico8(Q~y) 
sin  1" 


e'=  (<fj  —  d^)  cos  /> 
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Find  ^'  and  y'  by  the  equations 

Bin  /9'  Bin  y'  =  a  +  ip^  cob  05  +  *  +  e')  sin  Q  =  ?    '^ 

Bin  i9'  cob  /=  h  +  -^-5 ^^— ^ — -^^ — ^ ^  =  ijj    ^^ 

then  we  have,  rigorously,  u)  ^^       **  / 

C,=  coB/9' 

and  these  values  of  f ,  ^p  and  f  i  may  then  be  substituted  in  (500), 
which  can  be  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation  as  before.* 

300.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  eclipse  is  begin- 
ning or  ending  at  the  places  thus  found.  A  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  which  at  a  given  time  T  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  cone 
of  shadow  will  at  the  next  consecutive  instant  T  +  dT  be 
xoithin  or  idihout  the  cone  according  as  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or 
ending  at  the  time  T;  the  former  or  the  latter,  according  as  the 
distance  J  =  i/[(a:  —  c)*  +  (^  —  rjf]  becomes  at  the  time  T  +  dJ  ^ 
less  or  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  shadow  I  —  ?  f .  In  the  case 
of  total  eclipse  I  —  iQ  is  a  negative  quantity,  but  by  comparing 
J*  with  {I  —  i(^Y  ^^  ^^\  obtain  the  required  criterion  for  all 
cases ;  and,  therefore,  the  criterion  of  beginning  or  ending^  either 
of  partial  or  of  total  eclipse,  will  be  the  negative  or  positive  value 
of  the  differential  coefficient,  relatively  to  the  time,  of  the 
quantity 

or  the  negative  or  positive  value  of  the  quantity 

^  ^\dT      dTJ     ^        '\dT      dTI  \dT        dTl 

*  In  this  problem,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  subsequent  ones,  I  hare  not  followed 
Bebsel's  methods  of  solution,  which,  being  mathematically  rigorous,  though  as 
simple  as  such  methods  can  possibly  be,  are  too  laborious  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  mere  prediction.  As  a  refined  and  exhanstire  disquisition  upon  the  whole  theory, 
Bbssbl's  Analyge  der  Fifutemiste,  in  his  Attronomitehe  Untermehungen^  stands  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  approximate  solutions  heretofore  in  common  use  are  mostly 
quite  imperfect ;  the  compression  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  augmentation  of  the 
moon's  semidiameter,  being  neglected,  or  only  taken  into  account  by  repeating  the 
vhoU  computation,  which  renders  them  as  laborious  as  a  rigorous  and  direct  method. 
I  have  endeavored  to  remedy  this,  by  so  arranging  the  sucoeBsive  approximationsy 
when  these  are  necessary,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  computation  is  to  be 
repeated,  and  by  taking  the  compression  of  the  earth  into  account,  in  all  cases,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  computation.  In  this  manner,  eren  the  first  approxima- 
tions by  my  method  are  rendered  more  accurate  than  the  common  methods. 
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where  we  omit  the  insensible  variation  of  i.    Tor  brevity,  let  us 

write  x',  y ,  &q.  for  -j^,  ^~-,  &c.  and  denote  the  above  quantity 

by  P;  then,  after  substituting  the  values  of  x  —  f  =  (Z  —  z  f )  sin  §, 
j/  —  Tj  =  {l  —  if)  cos  Qy  we  have 

P=  L  [(x'-~  $')8in  Q  +  (y'--  V)C08C  —  (r—  iC')] 

in  which  L=  I  —  i(^.    If  we  put 

P'  =^  (x'  -  e')  Bin  Q  +  (y'  -  ,')  COS  Q  -  (r  -  t'O       (510) 

we  shall  have 

P=LP' 

The  quantity  P  will  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  L  and 
P'  have  like  signs  or  different  signs. 

For  exterior  contacts,  and  for  interior  contacts  in  annular 
eclipse,  L  is  positive  (Art.  298),  and  hence  forthese  cases  the  eclipse 
is  beginning  or  ending  according  as  P'  is  negative  or  positive  ;  but  for 
total  eclipse,  L  being  negative,  we  have  beginning  or  ending 
according  as  P'  is  positive  or  negative. 

We  must  now  develop  the  quantity  P'.  Taking  one  hour  as 
the  unit  of  time,  x',  y\  l\  f ',  jj',  f ,  will  denote  the  hourly  changes 
of  the  several  quantities.  The  first  three  of  these  may  be 
derived  from  the  general  tables  of  the  eclipse  for  the  given  time; 
but  f ',  7j\  f '  are  obtained  by  differentiating  the  equations  (494), 
in  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  to  be  taken  as  constant.     Since  tf  =  /5£j—  <»,  we  shall 

have  -T?p  =  "Tm  y  ^^^  hence,  putting 


we  find 


dT  dT 


f '  n=  IX  p  COB  ^'ooB  *  r=  II  (—  If  sin  4  4-  C  cos  d) 
=  A*'  [ —  y  sin  rf  +  C  cos  d  -^  (I  —  tC)  sin  doo^Q]    • 

=  iH  [X  Bin  d  —  (Z  —  iC)  sin  d  sin  C]  —  d'C 

:'=  —  //?  cos  rf  +  ef'i? 

=  Ai'[— xco8(i  +  (Z  —  iT)  cofi  <f  sin  C]  +  (?' [y  —  (Z -^  iC)  cos  Q] 
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Substituting  tliese  values  in  (510),  and  neglecting  terras  involving 
I*  and  id'  as  luaenaible,  we  have 

P'=a''-'  h'  cos  §  +  </  sin  §  —  C  0*'  cos  <f  sin  §  —  <f '  cos  Q) 

in  which  a',  6',  and  (?',  denote  the  following  quantities: 

a'=  —  P  —  y! ix  cos  d  ^ 

y  =  —  y'  +  /£'ar  sin  d  >  (511) 

</=      a/+ jEc'y  sin  d  + /4'i7cos  i  ) 

The  values  of  these  quantities  may  be  computed  for  the  same 
times  as  the  other  quantities  iu  the  eclipse  tables,  and  their 
values  for  any  given  time  will  then  be  readily  found  by  interpo- 
lation. For  any  assumed  value  of  Qy  therefore,  and  with  the 
value  of  Z  found  by  (609),  the  value  of  P'  may  be  computed,  and 
its  sign  will  determine  whether  the  eqlipse  is  beginning  or 
ending.  In  most  cases,  a  mere  inspection  of  the  tabulated  values 
of  a',  t',  and  c',  combined  with  a  consideration  of  the  value  of 
Qy  will  suffice  to  determine  the  sign  of  P' ;  but  when  the  place 
is  near  the  northern  or  southern  limits  of  the  shadow,  an  accu- 
rate computation  of  P'  will  be  neceasi^ry ;  and,  since  other  appli- 
cations of  this  quantity  will  be  made  hereafter,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  it  a  more  convenient  form  for  Idptrithmic  computation. 

Put 

eAnE=^V  f  sin  F=d'                   ) 

eco8JJ==c'  fcosF=f/coBd           )^      ^ 

then  we  have 

P'=  a'+  e  sin  (C  —  J^  —  C/sin  ($  —  P)  (518) 

Since  a'  and  F  are  both  very  small  quantities,  and  a  very  precise 
computation  of  P'  will  seldom  be  necessary  when  its  algebraic 
sign  is  alone  required,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  neglect 
these  quantities,  and  also  to  put  ^j  for  f ,  and  then  we  shall  have 
the  following  simple  criterion  for  the  case  of  partial  or  annular 
eclipse : 

If    tf  sin  (Q  —  ^)  <  Cj/  sin  Q,  the  eclipse  is  beginning. 
If    e  sin  (Q  —  ^)  >  Ci/  sin  Q,  the  eclipse  is  ending. 

For  total  eclipse,  reverse  these  conditions. 

801.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  preceding  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  problems,  it  is  expedient  to  prepare  the 
values  of  rfp  log  /Op  rf„  log  p„  a',  6',  c',  ^,  E,  /,  F,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  tables. 
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Tor  our  example  of  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  with  the 
values  of  d  given  on  p.  454,  we  form  the  following  table  by  the 
equations  (495) : 


''. 

log  Pi 

«'. 

logpf 

0» 

21<'    1'  89".5 

9.9987324 

20O  63'  68",0 

9.9998143 

1 

1   14  .0 

23 

53   32  .6 

45 

2 

0  48  .5 

22 

53     7  .3 

46 

3 

0   22  .9 

21 

52  41  .8 

47 

4 

20    59   57  .4 

20 

52   16.4 

48 

5 

69   81  .8 

19 

51   60  .9 

50 

The  values  of  x',  y',  and  Z',  required  in  (511),  derived  also  from 
the  eclipse  tables  on  p.  454,  by  the  method  of  Art  75,  are  as 
follows : 


*r 

/ 

e 

0» 

+  0.545277 

—  0.160108 

—  0.000038 

1 

^312 
%10 

0486 

061 

2 

0846 

084 

3 

5266 

1188 

107 

4 

5134 

1612 

130 

6 

4928 

1818 

154 

Hence,  by  (511)  we  find  the  values  of  a',  t',  c'  to  be  as  follows. 
The  values  for  interior  contacts  are  seldom  required. 


For  exterior  contacts. 

For  interior  oontacts. 

of 

6' 

& 

«' 

V 

e' 

0» 

1 

2 
8 
4 
5 

4-  0.001856 
4-  0.000766 
4-  0.000176 

—  0.000415 

—  0.001006 

—  0.001696 

4-  0.050842 
4-  0.101816 
4-  0.168241 
4-  0.204612 
+  0.266925 
-f  0.807171 

+  0.681779 
4-  0.616776 
-f  0.601711 
4-  0.586571 
-h  0.671342 
+  0.656010 

4-  0.001860 
4-  0.000762 
+  0.000176 

—  0.000413 

—  0.001000 

—  0.001586 

4-  0.050842 
4-  0.101816 
4-  0.168241 
-f  0.204612 
4-  0.265926 
-\-  0.807171 

4-  0.681166 
4-  0.616162 
4-  0.601097 
4-  0.586957 
4-  0.570728 
4-  0.555895 

The  values  of  Cy  Ey  /,  F^  for  exterior  contaciSy  deduced  from 
these  values  of  6'  and  c',  and  from  d'  =  —  25".5  sin  1",  by  (512), 
are  as  follows: 
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J? 

log. 

r 

log/ 

0» 

4"  33'  21" 

9.801939 

—  0«  1'  44" 

9.388244 

1 

9  22  25 

.795965 

<( 

264 

2 

U   17  17 

.798034 

« 

285 

8 

19  13  48 

.798255 

M 

805 

4 

24  7  46 

.796604 

,             '< 

826 

5 

28  55  7 

.802928 

<( 

847 

802.  To  illustrate  the  preceding  formate,  let  us  find  some 
points  of  the  outline  of  the  penumbra  on  the  garth's  surface  at 
the  time  T=  2*  8*  12*.     For  this  time,  we  have 

a:  =  —  0.00672  log/i,=    9.99878  log  t  =  7.66287 

y  =  +  0.57409  d^=  21^    O'  45" 

I  =  +  0.53673  AH=  30  84  13 

Let  us  find  the  points  for  Q  =  60°  and  Q  =  800°.  The  com- 
putation may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

C  60*  800« 


By  (502): 

Hence  by  (504) : 
By  (505):    logCj  = 


By  (506): 
By  (507): 


log 
log 


By  (508):      log?: 
log  c  cos  (C  +  iij) 


log  e  sin  ((7  +  rfj  = 


a  =  sin  /9  sin  y 
6  =  sin  /9  cos  y' 

r 

log  cos  (P  +  e) 
t:,8in  Q 
iCiCOsQ 

e 
^1 

i^j  =  log  c  sin  C 

Cj  =  log  c  cm  C 

logc 

C 

(7+rf. 

:  log  cos  ^^  sin  ^ 

=  log  cos  f  J  cos  * 

log  tan  i9 

log  cos  f  J 

log  sin  5Pj 

loff  tan  s^i 

log  l/(l  —  ^«) 
log  tan  f 


Vol.  I.—80 


—  0.41788 
+  0.22975 

—  6Pir52" 
28   28  52 
—     5  43 
28   23    9 
9.94437 

+  0.00310 
+  0.00260 

—  0.41478 
+  0.23235 

9.36614 
9.94437 
9.95901 
14<>4r39" 
35  48  24 

n9.61782 
9.86803 

n9.74979 
9.92764 
9.72620 
9.79856 
9.99855 
9.80001 

—  29°  20^20" 
59  54  33 
32  15  3 


+  0.45810 

+  0.30662 
56°  12'  16" 
33  27  7 
—  6  59 
33  20  8 
9.92193 

—  0.00333 

+  0.00192 

+  0.45477 

+  0.30854 
9.48931 
9.92193 

•  9.94969 
20°  16'  9" 
41  16  54 
9.65779 
9.82560 
9.83219 
9.90803 
9.76908 
9.86105 
9.99855 
9.86250 
34°ir46" 
856  22  27 
36  4  40 
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To  find  whether  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending  at  these 
places,  we  have,  from  the  table  on  p.  465,  for  T=  2*  8"  12% 


loge 

9.7981 

E 

14'  68' 

Q-E 

85     2 

2e6<'  2' 

log  c  Bin  (Q  —  E) 

».5521 

n9.7780 

log/ 

8.8888 

log  C,/ Bin  q  • 

9.2170 

n9,2477 

At  the  first  point,  therefore,  we  have  e  sin  ($—-&)  >  Ci/si^*  §, 
and  the  eclipse  is  ending.  At  the  second  point,  we  have 
«  8in(§  — -E)  <l;^i/fiin  §,  and  the  eclipse  is  beginning. 

Mimg  ixnd  Setting  Umiia. 

303.  To  find  the  rising  and  setting  limits  of  the  eclipse, — ^By  these 
limits  we  mean  the  curves  upon  which  are  situated  all  those  points 
of  the  earth's  surface  where  the  eclipse  begins  or  ends  with  the 
sun  in  the  horizon.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  determine  these  limits  by  the  condition  that  the 
point  Z  is  in  the  horizon.  This  gives  in  (503)  cosZ=  0,  or 
f ,  =  0,  and,  consequently,  by  (496),  we  have 

P +,,«=!  ^  (514) 

as  the  condition  which  the  co-ordinates  of  the  xequired  points 
must  satisfy. 

Wow,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  place  where  this  equation 
is  satisfied  at  a  given  time  T.  Let  x  and  y  be  taken  for  this 
time,  then  w^  have,  by  putting  f|=  0  in  (499), 

Z  cos  Q  =  y  —  iy 
Let 

meinAr=s=a;  pmiY  =  ( 

m  cos  -3f  =  y  jp  cos  j'  =  17 

then,  from  the  equations 

I  sin  Q  =  w  sin  Jf  —  p  sin  y 
I  cos  Q  =  m  cos  M  —  p  cos  y 

we  deduce,  by  adding  their  squares, 

p:*:  m«—  2mp  COS  (if  —  r)  +?*      ' 

?«— (m->-y)« 


}(615) 
}(516) 


2  8inM(if  —  y)  =  1  —  cos  (Jlf  —  y) 


2mp 
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If  then  we  put  A  =  -8/  —  r>  we  have 

\L  imp  J  ^^^^^ 

r  =  3f  ih  A  \ 

in  which  Jyl  may  always  be  taken  less  than  90°,  but  the  double 
sign  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  two  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  which  satisfy  the  conditions  at  the  given  time. 

In  this  formula,  m,  Mj  and  I  are  accurately  kno^'n  for  the 
given  time,  but  p  is  unknown.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
(514)  and  (515),  that  we  have  nearly  p  =  1,  and  tliis  value  may 
be  used  in  (517)  for  a  first  approximation.  To  obtain  a  more 
correct  value  of  y,  let  us  put  f  =  sin  y';  then,  by  (514),  we  have 
j^j=  cos  7*',  and,  consequently,  since  7  =  /Oj^i,  A  .  .         -  :  * 

J?  sin  ^^  =  sin  / 
p  cos  ^  =  /Oj  cos  / 
Qence  we  have 

tan  /  =  pi  tan  jr       '  \ 

sin  / p^  cos  /      ^  /    (518) 

sin  Y  cos  Y  J 

and  with  this  value  of  p  the  second  computation  of  (517)  will 
give  a  very  exact  value  of  7*.  With  this  second  value  of  7*  a  still 
more  correct  value  of  p  could  be  found;  but  the  second  approxi- 
mation is  always  sufficient. 

With  the  second  value  of  7*,  therefore,  we  find  the  final  value 
of  f  by  the  formula 

tan  r'  =^  p^  tan  y 

and  then,  substituting  the  values  f  =  sin  f^  ?i  =  cos  ;-',  ^^  =  0,  in 
(500),  we  have,  for  finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  * 
required  points,  the  formulsfe 

COB  f  J  sin  t>  =       sin  / 
cos  ^j  COS  1^  =  —  cos  •/  sin  d^ 
ain  ^j  =3:       cos  •/  cos  d^ 


(519) 


tan  <p. 
w  =  fi^  —  6  tan  ^  = ^-i- 


In  the  second  approximation,  we  must  compute  X  and  y  by 
(517)  separately  for  each  place. 
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804.  The  sun  is  rising  or  setting  at  the  given  time  at  the 
places  thus  determined,  according  as  &  (which  is  the  hour  angle 
of  the  point  Z)  is  between  180°  and  860°  or  between  0°  and  180°. 

To  determine  whether  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  sign  of  P'  (518) ;  and  it  will  usually  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  problem  to  put  both  a'  and  f  =  0  in  •. 
that  expression,  and  then  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending 
according  as  sin  (§  —  J?)  is  negative  or  positive.  Now,  by  (516), 
we  find 

I  sin  (Q  —  J?)  =  m  sin  (3f  —  ^)  —  ;?  sin  0*  -.-  J&)       / 
Hence,  for  points  in  the  rising  or  setting  limits, 

If    m  sin  (M  —  E)  <^p  sin  (/  —  E),  the  eclipse  is  beginning, 
If    m  sin  (M —  J&)  >  ^  sin  O*  —  E),  the  eclipse  is  ending. 

305.  In  order  to  apply  the  preceding  method  of  determining 
the  rising  and  setting  limits,  it  is  necessary  first  to  find  the 
extreme  times  between  which  the  time  T  is  to  be  assumed,  or 
those  limits  of  T  between  which  the  solution  is  possible.  The 
two  solutions  given  by  (517)  must  reduce  to  a  single  one  when 
the  surface  of  the  cone  of  shadow  has  but  a  single  point  in 
common  with  the  earth's  surface, — i.e.  in  the  case  of  tangency  of 
the  cone  and  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  Now,  the  two  solutions 
reduce  to  one  only  when  ^  =  0,  and  both  values  of  y  become  =  M; 
but  if  ^  =  0,  the  numerator  of  the  value  of  sin  J  A  must  also  be 
zero;  and  hence  the  points  of  contact  are  determined  by  the 
conditions 

I  +  ni  —p  =  0  and  I  —  m  +  jp  =  0 

or  by  the  conditions 

m  =  p  +  I  and  m  =  |>  —  I 

There  may  be  four  cases  of  contact,  two  of  exterior  and  two  of 
interior  contact.  The  two  exterior  contacts  are  the  first  and  last, 
or  the  begirming  and  the  end  of  the  eclipse  generaUy;  the  axis  of  the 
shadow  is  then  without  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  must  have 
fgr  these  cases  m  =  \^7?-\-  ]f  =  j5  +  ?.  '- 

'    '     The  first  interior  contact  corresponds  to  the  last  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  the  eclipse  ends  at  sunrise;  the  second, 
{    to  the  first  point  where  it  begins  at  sunset.     But  these  interior 


Y-^^.,ju^^-'-     - 


r\^:,         ..         ,.     ^  i^W 


o 


^^,,,,.,.      ^'    i'-— 
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contacts  can  occur  only  when  the  whole  of  the  shadow  on  the 
principal  plane  falls  within  the  earth,  and  for  these  cases,  there- 
fore, we  must  have  m  =p  —  L 

For  the  heginning  and  end  generally  we  have,  therefore,  hy 
(515), 

(p  +  l)  eiin  M  =  x 

(p  +  I)  cos  M=y 

Let  The  the  time  when  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  and  put 

in  which  T^  is  the  epoch  of  the  eclipse  tables,  for  which  the 
values  of  x  and  y  are  x^  and  y^.  Then,  x'  and  y'  being  the  mean 
hourly  changes  of  x  and  y  for  the  time  jT,  we  have 


}    (520) 


a:  =  a:,  +  t.t' 

Putting 

m^  sin  M^  =  x^  n  sin  JV  =  x' 

wij  cos  M^  =  y^  n  cos  JV=c:  y 

the  above  conditions  become 

CP  +  0  ^^^  3f  =  wip  sin  Jf^  +  ^  •  ^  sin  N    *^ 
(^p  +  t)  cos  M=mQ  cos  -3fp  +  T .  n  cos  iV    ► 
whence 

(;)4-Z)8in  {M-'N)  =  in^Bin  (3f.  — JV^ 

(p  +  0  cos  (Jlf  —  JVT)  =  m„  008  ( Jlfp  —  JVT)  +  nr 

so  that,  if  we  put  M  —  N=  t^,  we  have 

;>  +  ; 
^==£±Jcos4--^cos(Jf,~i\r)     ^      [(521) 
T^T.  +  T 

in  whicn  cos  -^^  niay  be  taken  with  either  the  negative  or  the 
positive  sign;   and  it  is  evident  that  the  first  will  give   the 
beginning  and  the  second  the  end  of  the  eclipse  generally. 
For  the  two  interior  contacts  we  have 

m-  sin  (M^  —  N^ 
sin  4  =  -^ ^—^^ ^ 

T  =  ^ cos  4 ^  COS  (M^  —  N) 
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These  interior  contacts  cannot  occur  when  p  —  Ms  less  than 
m^  sin  {Mq  —  N)y  which  would  give  impossible  values  of  sin  ^. 

In  these  formulae  we  at  first  assume  2^  =  1,  and,  after  finding 
an  approximate  value  of  4'>  we  have,  by  (617),  in  which  i  =  0, 
Y  ^=  M,  an,d  in  the  present  problem  M=^  N -{-  ^:  therefore 

r  =  iV'+4  (528) 

with  whidi  p  is  found  by  (518),  and  the  second  computation  of 
(521)  or  (522)  will  then  give  the  required  times.  We  must 
employ  in  (523)  the  two  values  of  '^  found  by  taking  cos  '^  with 
the  positive  and  the  negative  sign ;  and  therefore  difterent  values 
of  p  will  be  found  for  beginning  and  ending,  so  that  in  the 
second  approximation  separate  computations  will  be  necessary 
for  the  two  cases. 

In  the  first  approximation  the  mean  values  of  x',  y\  and  I 
may  be  used,  or  those  for  the  middle  of  the  eclipse.  With  the 
approximate  values  of  r  thus  found,  the  true  values  of  a/,  y', 
and  I  for  the  time  7"=  TJ,  +  r  may  be  taken  for  the  second 
approximation. 

After  finding  the  corrected  value  of  4'*  we  then  have  also  the 
true  value  of  7*  =  JV  +  -4^  for  each  point,  and  hence  also  the 
true  value  of  x'  hy  (518),  with  which  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  points  will  be  computed  by  (519).  For  the  local  apparent 
time  of  the  phenomenon  at  each  place  we  may  take  the  value 
of  «?  in  time,  which  is  very  nearly  the  sun's  hour  angle. 

806.  When  the  interior  contacts  exist,  the  rising  and  setting 
limits  form  two  distinct  enclosed  curves  on  the  earth's  surface. 
If  we  denote  the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  generally,  de- 
termined by  (521),  by  7\  and  7^,  and  the  times  of  interior  con- 
tact, determined  by  (522),  by  T^'  and  T'j',  a  series  of  points  on 
the  rising  limit  will  be  found  by  Art.  803,  for  a  series  of  times 
assumed  between  T^  and  7\',  and  points  of  the  setting  limit  for 
times  assumed  between  T^'  and  7^. 

When  the  interior  contacts  do  not  exist,  the  rising  and  setting 
limits  meet  and  form  a  single  curve  extending  through  the  whole 
eclipse.  The  form  of  this  cui-ve  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
figure  8  much  distorted.  A  series  of  points  upon  it  will  be 
found  by  assuming  times  betAveen  TJ  and  T^. 

307.  Example. — ^Let  us  find  the  rising  and  setting  limits  of 
the  eclipse  of  July  18,  I860, 
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Ih'sL — To  find  the  beginning  and  ending  on  the  earth  gone 
rally,  we  have  for  the  assumed  epoch  2^  =  2*,  page  455^ 


wip  sin  Jtf;  =  X.  =  ~  0.081244 
m^  cos  M^  =  y^  =  +  0.696075 

which  give 

log  wi^,  ^  9.77930 
M^  =  352^  14'  19" 

log  m,  sin  (M^  —  JNT)  =  n9J3938 


n  im  N=  s!=  +  0.5453 
n  cos  N=  \f=  —  0.1608 


log  n  x=  9.75474 
J\r=  106^  25'.8 


m^ 


C08(if.—  jY)==  — 0.4336 


For  a  first  approximation,  taking  2>  «=  1,  we  find,  by  (521), 


1?  +  Z  =  1.5867 


log  sin  4 

•C — I —  OAR  J.  -—  rr 


n9  .5528 


cos  4  =  =p   2*.526 


H^. 


2;  — ^cos(jrf.— JVO  =  J|.   2.434 

Approx.  beginning  T,  = ..    23*.909      (July  17) 
*<        end  2;=        4.959      (July  18) 


Taking  cos  '^  negative  for  beginning  and  positive  for  ending, 
we  have  then,  by  (518)  and  (523), 


log  tan  J 

log  tan  Y 

log  sin  Y 

log  sin  X 

logJ> 


Jl  +  ( 


Beginning. 

End. 

200'»  hUA 

839'»  4'.6 

807  21.2 

85  80.4 

fi0.ll732 

1.1(V166 

9.99878 

9.99873 

n0.11605 

1.10889 

9.89985 

9.99865,5 

990032 

9.99866,8 

9.99958 

9.99999 

0.99892 

0.99998 

0.58687 

0.58640 

1.53579 

1.53638 

For  the  above  computed  times  we  further  find 


log  a/  =  log  n  sin  N 

log  /  =  log  n  cos  N 

logn 

N 


9.73664 
n9.20538 
9.75467 
106**  23'  60" 


9.73654 
n9.20774 
9.75477 
106*»  29'  8'' 
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For  a  second  approximation,  therefore,  recomputing  (521),  we 
now  find 

log  Bin  4  n9.55816  n9.55269 

log  cos  4  n9.97082  9.97089 

T          28*.9098  4*.9587 

4           200°  66' 27"  339<'    4' 58" 

N+^=zr           307    20  17  86    84    6 

and  by  (518) :          log  tan  y'  n0.11629  1.10942 


Then,  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points,  we  have, 
by  (519), 

21«>    V  42"  20**  69'  83" 

367      9  67  72    64    8 

264    38  57  91    36  43 

^  —  *  =  «         102    31    0  841    18  26 

34    38  34  4     9  46 


Therefore  the  eclipse  begins  on  the  earth  generally  on  July  17, 
28*  64"'.5  Greenwich  mean  time,  in  west  longitude  102®  81'  0" 
and  latitude  84°  88^84'',  and  ends  July  18,  4*  57~.5  in  longitude 
841°  18'  25"  and  latitude  4°  9'  46". 

It  is  evident  that  for  practical  purposes  the  first  approximation, 
which  gives  the  times  within  a  few  seconds,  is  quite  suflicient, 
especially  since  the  effect  of  refraction  has  not  yet  been  taken 
into  account     (See  Art.  827.) 

Secondly. — ^We  now  pass  to  the  computation  of  the  curve  which 
contains  all  the  points  where  the  eclipse  begins  or  ends  at  sun- 
rise or  sunset.  In  the  present  example,  this  curve  extends 
through  the  whole  eclipse,  since  we  have  m^  sin  {M^—  JV)  >  1  —  I: 
hence  the  required  points  will  be  found  for  Greenwich  times 
assumed  between  July  17,  28*.91  and  July  18, 4*.96.  Let  us  take 
the  series 

r,  0»,  0».2,  0*.4,  0».6,  0».8 4».6,  4*.8 

The  computation  being  carried  on  for  all  the  points  at  once,  the 
regular  progression  of  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  suc- 
cessive times  furnishes  at  each  step  a  verification  of  its  correct- 
ness. To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  formulae,  I  give  the  computa- 
tion for  T=  2*.0  nearly  in  full.  For  this  time,  we  find,  from 
p.  454  and  p.  464, 


a:  =  m  sin  -Sf  =  —  0.08124 
y  =  m  cos  Jf  =  +  0.69608 


I. 


0.68675         <fj=:21<'0'49" 


log />j=  9.99873 
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and  hence 

M  =  852<*  14'  21"  log  m  =  9.77981  m  =  0,60160 

Then,  by  (517),  taking  2?  =  1,  we  have 

ar.  CO.  log  4mjp  9.61863 

l  +  m—p  =  0.18885 log  9.14098 

l^m+p  =  0.93515 log  9.97088 

X  =  26**  49'  log  8in«  i  X  8.73049 

With  this  first  approximate  value  of  X  we  find  the  value  of  p  for 
each  of  the  two  points,   by  (618),  as  follows : 

M±X  =  r 
log  tan  Y^ 

log  p^  tan  Y  =  log  tan  / 

.      p.  cos  /      , 

log  ci 1_=:  log  » 

®    cos  y  °  -^ 


ar.  CO.  log  4  mp 
log(/  +  m—p) 
log  (l^m+p) 

log  sin'  i  X 

±X 

M±x=zr 

log  tan  Y^ 
log  tan  / 

Hence,  by  (519), 
For  r=  2»,  (p.  455),       ,1^ 

/Cj  —  *  =  HI 

Local  app.  time  =  ^  in  time, 


To  find  whether  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending  at  these 
points,  we  have,  from  p.  465,  and  by  Art.  304, 


19»8' 

9.53820 

9.53693 

325'»  25 
9.83849 
9.83722 

9.99887 

9.999U 

0.99740 

0.99802 

aluea  of  p : 

9.61976 
9.14907 
9.96967 

9.61949 
9.14715 
9.96996 

8.73850 
+  27»  4'  4" 
19  18  25 
9.54448 
9.54321 

8.73660 
—  27"  0*26" 
825  13  55 
n9.84148 
n9.84021 

135"  46*  4" 

28  31  12 

252  46  8 

61  52  85 

9»  8-.0 

Sunset. 

2420  36'  45" 
28  31  12 

145  54  27 
50  13  46 
16*  10-.45 
Sunriw. 

E 

14<»  17' 

log  m  sin  (_M—  E) 

n9.8588 

n9.8588 

log  J?  sin  (r  — .B) 

8.9406 

n9.8772 

Beginning. 

Ending. 

In  the  same  manner  are  found  the  results  given  in  the  following 
table: 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  I860.— RISINO  AND  SETTING  LIMITS. 

OrMnwioh 

Latitude. 

Long.  W.  from 
aieeawioli. 

Local 
App.  Time* 

Mean  Time. 

9 

u 

^ 

0».O 

H-44'»2r 

110«  85' 

16*  31-.7 

Begins 

at  Sunrise. 

.2 

52    34 

121    33 

15  59  .8 

u 

a 

.4 

58      1 

132    21 

15  28  .7 

it 

tt 

.6 

62    10 

144      2 

14  58  .9 

a 

tt 

.8 

65    21 

157      6 

14   18  .7 

li 

tt 

1.0 

67    36 

171    46 

18  27  .0 

a 

it 

.2 

68    49 

187    56 

12  84  .4 

u 

it 

.4 

68    58 

204    56 

11  88  .3 

u 

Sunset. 

.6 

67    55 

221    51 

10  42  .7 

a 

a 

.8 

65    87 

237    54 

9  50  .5 

it 

tt 

2.0 

61    58 

252    46 

9     3  .0 

u 

it 

.2 

66    16 

266    88 

8  19  .9 

a 

it 

.4 

48     5 

279    17 

7  41  .0 

li 

it 

.6 

87    15 

290    86 

7     7  .7 

ti 

u 

.8 

25     6 

800    12 

6  41  .8 

u 

a 

3.0 

18    86 

808    12 

6  21  .8 

ii 

u 

.2 

+    8    59 

815      0 

6     6  .1 

a 

it 

.4 

—   3    24 

820    56 

5  54  .8 

it 

it 

.6 

—    8    43 

825    58 

5  46  .5 

it 

a 

.8 

—  12    14 

830    17 

5  41  .0 

it 

tt 

4.0 

—  14    11 

334      4 

5  87  .8 

i( 

it 

.2 

—  14    48 

387    19 

5  86  .8 

it 

it 

.4 

—  14     6 

840     2 

5  88  .0 

Ends 

it 

.6 

—  11    56 

842      9 

5  41  .5 

a 

ti 

.8 

—    7   32 

843    25 

5  48  .4 

ti 

ti 

0.0 

+  25    45 

99    10 

17   17  .4 

Beerins 

at  Sunrise. 

.2 

20      1 

99    38 

17   27  .9 

ii 

it 

.4 

17    16 

101    22 

17   82  .6 

a 

a 

.6 

16     7 

103    52 

17   84  .6 

Ends 

tt 

.8 

16    17 

106    56 

17  84  .8 

<c 

« 

1.0 

17    46 

110    34 

17   81  .8 

a 

ti 

.2 

20   42 

114    50 

17  26  .7 

ft 

it 

.4 

25    17 

119    57 

17   18  .3 

it 

ti 

.6 

31    45 

126    14 

17     5  .2 

a 

ti 

.8 

40     0 

134    15 

16  45  .0 

it 

it 

2.0 

50    14 

145    54 

16  10  .5 

u 

ti 

.2 

60    21 

163    47 

15  ao  .9 

a 

li 

.4 

67    27 

191    43 

18  81  .2 

it 

it 

.6 

68    55 

224    18 

11  82  .9 

tt 

Sunset. 

.8 

66   27 

249      7 

10     5  .6 

it 

tt 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  I860.— RISING  AND  SETTING  LIMITS.— (Con/mu«rf.) 


Greenwich 

LaUtnde. 

Long.  W.  firom 
Or««Bwieh. 

Loeal 
App.  Time. 

Mean  Time. 

♦ 

a 

« 

8».0 

+  62<»  43' 

265»  87' 

9»  11-6 

Ends  at  Sunset. 

.2 

58    44 

277    27 

8   86  .3 

«               t> 

.4 

54    42 

286    49 

8   10  .8 

l(                       u 

.6 

50    85 

294   47 

7   51  .0 

t(                  (1 

.8 

46    21 

801    53 

7  34  .6 

(1                (( 

4.0 

41    55 

808    26 

7  20  .3 

«                   u 

2 

87    10 

314    40 

7     7  .4 

u                     « 

.4 

81    57 

320    43 

6  55  .2 

c<                     « 

.6 

25    55 

826    48 

6  42  .9 

.    «                « 

.8 

18    11 

888    18 

6  28  .9 

«                (( 

These  points  being  projected  upon  a  chart  (see  p.  504),  the 
whole  curve  may  be  accurately  traced  through  them.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  method  of  -assuming  a  series  of  equidistant  times 
gives  more  points  in  those  portions  of  the  curve  where  the 
curvature  is  greatest  than  in  other  portions,  thus  facilitating  the 
accurate  delineation  of  the  curve.  This  advantage  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  preferred  methods 
(such,  for  example,  as  Hansen's)  in  which  a  series  of  equidistant 
latitudes  is  assumed* 


The  preceding  computations  have  been  made  for  the 
penumbra ;  but  we  may  employ  the  same  method  to  determine 
the  rising  and  setting  limits  of  total  or  annular  eclipse  by 
employing  in  the  formul®  the  value  of  I  for  interior  contacts. 
These  limits,  however,  embrace  so  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  they  are  practically  of  little  interest. 


Curve  of  Maximum  in  the  Sarizon. 

809.  To  find  the  curve  on  which  the  maximum  of  the  eclipse  is  seen 
at  sunrise  or  sunset. — When  a  point  of  the  earth's  surface  whose 
co-ordinates  are  f ,  ay,  and  (^  is  not  on  the  surface  of  the  cone  of 
shadow,  but  at  a  distance  J  from  the  axis  of  the  cone,  we  have 
the  conditions  (485), 

J  sin  Q  =  a:  —  f  | 

JcoQQ  =  y  ^1^  ) 


(524) 
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The  amount  of  obscuration  depends  upon  the  distance  by 
which  the  place  is  immersed  within  the  shadow,  that  is,  upon  the 
distance  L—A^L  being  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  parallel 
plane  at  the  distance  (^  from  the  principal  plane.  For  the 
maximum  of  the  eclipse,  therefore,  we  have  the  condition 

dL        ^-^  _o 
dT        dT'~~ 

Differentiating  the  above  equations  relatively  to  the  time,  and 
denoting  the  derivatives  of  a:,  y,  &c.  by  accents,  as  in  Art.  800, 
we  have 

4^  sin  ()  -  J  co8  « .  41-  =  ^  ~  r 
dT  ^    dT 


which  give 


-^  =  ip^-V)  Bin  <)  +  (/_  V)  COS  e 


The  equation  L=l  —  il^  gives 

dT 
and,  therefore, 

Z'~  t:'-  Qxf-  f)  sin  Q  -  (/-  V)  cosC  =  0         (525) 

or,  by  (510),, 

P'=0  (526) 

This  is,  therefore,  the  general  condition  which  characterizes 
the  maximum  of  the  eclipse  at  a  given  time.  In  the  present 
problem  we  have  also  the  condition  that  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon, 
for  which  we  may,  as  in  Art.  803,  substitute  the  condition  Ci=  0- 
Since,  however,  the  instant  of  greatest  obscuration  is  not  subject 
to  any  nice  observation,  a  very  precise  solution  of  the  problem 
is  quite  unimportant,  and  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  approxi- 
mate solution  obtained  by  supposing  J^  =  0,  and  at  the  same 
time  neglecting  the  small  quantity  a'  in  P'.  The  condition 
(526)  will  then  be  satisfied  when  in  (518)  we  have 

sin  (^  —  ^)  =  0 
that  is,  when 

Q  =  E  or  Q  =  180**  +  E 
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Hence,  for  any  given  time,  the  conditions  (524)  become 

±  J  sin  jB  =  a:  —  f 
db^C08^  =  y— ly 

which  with  the  condition 

«•  +  ^,'  =  1 

must  determine  the  required  points  of  our  curve.  The  angle  JE 
is  here  known  for  the  given  time,  being  directly  obtained  from 
its  tabulated  values,  but  J  is  unknown.  Putting,  as  in  the 
preceding  problem. 


m  sin  Jf  =  a:                  jp  sin  ^  =  f 

m  cos  Jf  =  y                 p  cosy  =  ri 

we  have 

±:  J  Bin  E  =  m  sin  M  —  p  sin  r 

±:  J  cos-S  =  m  cosM  —  pcoBr 

whence 

0  =  m  sin  (M  —  JS)  —  p  sin  (y  —  E) 
±  J  =  m  cos  {M  —  E)  —  pco%(j  —  E) 

Therefore,  putting  r^^^y  —E^y^Q  have 

m  sin  (M  —  E^ 

sm  4  = ^^ - 

V 

±  J  =  m  cos  {M  —  E)  — j>  cos  4r 


(527) 


The  first  of  these  equations  will  give  two  values  of '\^,  since  we 
may  take  cos  ij/  with  the  positive  or  the  negative  sign ;  but,  as 
only  those  places  satisfy  the  problem  which  are  actually  within 
the  shadow,  we  must  have  J  <  i,  ofj  at  least,  ^  not  grater  than7. 
That  value  of  ij/  which  would  give  4> 7  lAust,  therefore,  be 
excluded :  so  that  in  general  we  shall  have  at  a  given  time  but 
one  solution. 

It  will  be  quite  accurate  enough,  considering  the  degree  of 
precision  above  assigned,  to  employ  in  (527)  a  mean  value  of  jp, 
or,  since  p  falls  betweeii  Pi  and  unity,  to  take  log  i>  =  J  log  py. 
But,  if  we  wish  a  morecorrect  value,  we  have  only  to  take 

y  =  +  +  ^  (628) 

and  then  find  ^  aa  in  (518) ;  after  which  (527)  must  be  recom- 
puted. 
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Having  found  the  true  value  of  a//  by  (52T),  and  of  y  by  (528), 
we  then  have  f  by  the  equation 

tan  /  =  p^  tan  / 

and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  point  of  the  curve  by  (519). 
The  limiting  times  between  which  the  solution  is  possible  will 
be  known  from  the  computation  of  the  rising  and  setting  limits, 
in  which  we  have  already  employed  the  quantity  m  sin  (M—E); 
and  the  present  curve  will  be  computed  only  for  those  times  for 
-1  ^x  which  m  sin  {M—  E)<lr  These  limiting  times  are  also  the  same 
as  those  for  the  northern  and  southern  limiting  curves,  which 
will  be  determined  in  Art.  813. 

810.  The  degree  of  obscuration  is  usually  expressed  by  the 
fraction  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  which  is  covered  by  the 
moon's  disc.  When  the  place  is  so  far  immersed  in  the  penumbra 
as  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  total  shadow,  the  obscuration  is  total ; 
in  this  case  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  edge  of  the 
penumbra  is  equal  to  the  absolute  difference  of  the  radii  of  the 
penumbra  and  the  umbra,  that  is,  to  the  algebraic  sum  L  +  ij, 
ii  denoting  the  radius  of  the  umbra  {which  is,  by  Art  298, 
negative) ;  but  in  any  other  case  the  distance  of  the  place  within 
the  penumbra  is  L  —  J:  hence,  if  D  denotes  the  degree  of 
obscuration  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter,  we  shall  have,  very  nearly. 

This  formula  may  also  be  used  when  the  eclipse  is  annular,  in 
which  case  L^  is  essentially  positive ;  and  even  when  J  is  zero, 
and  the  edipse  consequently  central,  the  value  of  D  given  by 
the  formula  will  be  less  than  unity,  as  it  should  be,  since  in  that 
case  there  is  no  total  obscuration. 
In  the  present  problem  we  have 


V 


l  +  k 


(529*) 


in  which  I  and  ^  are  the  radii  of  the  penumbra  and  umbra  on 
the  principal  plane,  as  found  by  (488). 

Example. — ^In  the  eclipse  of  July  18, 1860,  compute  the  curve 
on  which  the  maximum  of  the  eclipse  is  seen  in  the  horizon. 
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47» 


In  the  computation  of  the  rising  and  setting  limits,  Che 
quantity  m  sin  {M—  E)  was  less  than  unity  only  from  r=  0*.6 
to  r=  4*.2:  so  that  the  present  curve  may  he  computed  for  the 

series  of  times  0*.6,  0*.8 4*.0,  4*.2.    For  an  approximate 

computation  we  may  take  log;?  =  J  log  p^^=  9.9994,  and  employ 
only  four  decimal  places  in  the  logarithms  throughout. 

The  computation  for  5r=  2*  is  as  follows.  For  this  time  we 
have  already  found  (p.  478) 

logm 
M 

Hence,  by  (527),  M  —  E 

logmsin(Jf  —  ^) 

\ogp 

log  Bin  + 

log  cos  4 

log  »  cos  ^/ 

log  m  cos  (3f  —  E) 

mt508<ilf  —  E) 

pCOB  i 

A 


9.7793 
852^^  14'.4 
14    17.3 
337    57.1 
n93538 
9.9994 


n9.8544 
9.9886 
9.9880 
9.7463 


+  0.5575 
+  0.9727 


0.4152 


Here,  if  cos  '^  were  taken  with  the  negative  sign  we  should 
find  A  =  1.5802,  which  is  greater  than  L  Taking  it,  therefore, 
with  the  positive  sign  only,  we  have 


log/.,  =  9.9987 

+  +  ^  =  r 

log  tan  X 
log  tan  ■/ 

—  IS"    4'.3 
+   1    18. 
8.8271 
8.8258 

with  which  we  find,  by  (S\.9\ 

App.  time 

m 

9 
=  9  in  time 

176*  8r.2 
28   81.2 

211    54 
69     1 

11»  46~.5 
Sunset. 

To  express  the  degree  of  obscuration  according  to  (529*)  we 
have,  taking  the  mean  values  of  I  and  4  (p.  454), 


I 


0.5866 


?.  =  — 0.0092 


l  —  A  =  0.1214 
^      0.1214 


=  0.23 


?+?,=      0.6274  *^      0.5274 

In  the  same  manner  all  the  following  results  are  obtained : 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  I860.— CURVE  OF  MAXIMUM  OF  THE  ECLIPSE 

IN  THE  HORIZON. 


Latitude 

Long.  W.  from 

App.  Local 

Degree  of 

OrMBwiek 

Greenwioh. 

Tim«. 

ObMonUion. 

MmdT. 

* 

u 

* 

D 

0».6 

+  24*'  44' 

107"'  41' 

17»  19-.8 

0.80 

0.8 

37  47 

117    47 

16   60  .9 

.76 

1.0 

47     8 

127    49 

16   22  .8 

.97 

1.2 

54  31 

139      1 

15  50  .0 

.74 

1.4 

60  88 

152    24 

15     8  .5 

.56 

1.6 

65  20 

169      0 

14  14  .1 

.41 

1.8 

68  16 

189    16 

18     5  .0 

.81 

2.0 

69     1 

211    54 

11  46  .5 

.23 

2.2 

67  84 

238    32 

10  31  .9 

.18 

2.4 

64   20 

251    42 

9  81  .3 

.17 

2.6 

59  55 

266    11 

8  45  .8 

.17 

2.8 

54  41 

277    50 

8  10  .8 

.21 

8.0 

48  52 

287    31 

7  44  .0 

.28 

3.2 

42   35 

295    56 

7  22  .4 

.87 

3.4 

85  49 

308    30 

7     4  .1 

.50 

3.6 

28   28 

310    S3 

6  47  .9 

.67 

8.8 

20   21 

317    22 

6  82  .6 

,89 

4.0 

+  11     2 

324    15 

6  17  .2 

.87 

4.2 

—   0  45 

381    14 

6     1  .1 

.48 

Northern  and  Southern  Limiiing  Qirves. 

811.  To  Jind  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  eclipse  on  the 
earth's  surface. — These  limits  are  the  curves  in  which  are  situated 
all  the  points  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  which  only  a  single 
contact  of  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon  can  be  observed,  the 
moon  appearing  to  pass  either  wholly  south  or  wholly  north  of 
the  sun.  They  may  also  be  defined  as  curves  to  which  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  is  at  all  times  in  contact  during  its  progress 
across  the  earth. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  derived  from  the  consideration 
that  the  simple  contact  is  here  the  maximum  of  the  eclipse,  so 
that  we  must  have,  as  in  (526), 

P'  =  0 

and  consequently,  by  (518), 

a'  +  e  sin  (§—;?)  =  C/  sin  {Q  —  F)  (580) 
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For  any  ^ven  time  T,  therefore,  we  are  to  find  that  point  of 
the  outline  of  the  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  which 
the  value  of  Q  and  its  corresponding  (^  satisfy  this  equation. 
This  can  be  efi:ected  only  indirectly,  or  by  successive  approxima- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  we  must  know  at  the  outset  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  Q;  and  therefore,  before  proceeding  any  further, 
we  must  show  how  such  an  approximate  value  may  be  found. 

We  can  readily  determine  sufficiently  narrow  limits  between 
which  Q  may  be  assumed.  For  this  purpose,  neglecting  a'  in 
(530),  as  well  as  JP,  which  are  always  very  small,  we  have, 
approximately, 

esin(g  — JB)  =  C/8in  Q 

The  extreme  values  of  J^  are  f  =  0  and  J^  =  1.    The  first  pves 
sin  (§  — -  iJ)  =  0,  and  therefore  for  a  first  limit  we  have 

Q  =  S  or  g  =  180«  +  Jf 

The  second  g^ves 

«sin(C  — if)=/8in  Q 
whence 

tan  (g  —  i  ^  =  ^^  tan  J-B 
*  — / 
Put 

tan  +  =  ?-i^tan  JJff 

then  the  equation  tan  (Q  —  i^  =  tan  '^  gives  for  our  second 
limits 

Q  =  iE+^  or  Q  =  1W>  +  iB+^ 

To  compute  nf^  readily,  put 

tanH  =  ^ 

then  •'  }    (»1) 

tan  4  =  tan  (45^  +  v)  tan  iE 

and  Q  is  to  be  assumed 

between  E and  iE  +  ^ 
or  between  180''  +  E and  ISO""  +  iB  +  ^ 
Vol.  L— 31 
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These  limits  may  be  computed  in  f^dvsnee  for  the  principal 
hours  of  the  eclipse  from  the  previously  tabulated  values  of 
Ey  e,  and  /,  and  an  approximate  value  of  Q  may  then  be  easily 
inferred  for  a  given  time  with  sufficient  preebion  for  a  first 
approximation. 

When  the  shadow  passes  wholly  witihin  the  earthy  there  are 
two  limiting  curves^  northern  and  southern.  For  one  of  these 
QiAtohe  taken  between  JE  and  J  -S  + 1^ ;  for  the  other^  between 
180^  +  E  and  18Q°  +  i  JB?  + 1^.  Since  JS  is  always  an  acute  angle, 
positive  or  n^ative^  it  follows  that  when  Q  is  taken  between 
^and  ^  U+  ^l^,lts  cosine  is  in  general  positive,  while  it  is  nege<<- 
tive  in  the  other  case.  The  equation  rj  =y  —  (J  —  jf )  cos  Q 
shows  that  tj  will  be  less  in  the  first  case  and  greater  in  the 
second,  and  hence  the  vcdues  of  Q  between  E  and  \  11  +  '^  belong 
to  the  southern  limity  and  the  vnlues  of  Q  between  180^  +  E  and 
180°  +  ^  E  +  ^1/  belong  to  the,  northern  limit. 

There  is  only  one  limit,  northern  or  southern,  when  one  of  the 
series  of  values  of  Q  would  give  impossible  values  of  f  in  the 
computation  pf  the  outline  of  the  shadow  by  Art.  298.  But  when 
the  rising  and  setting  limits  have  been  determined,  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  one  or  both  of  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  is  already  settled ;  for  if  the  rising  and  setting  limits  extend 
through  the  whole  eclipse  in  north  latitude,  only  the  southern 
limiting  curve  of  our  present  problem  exists,  and  vice  vena; 
while  if  the  rising  and  setting  limits  form  two  distinct  curves, 
we  have  both  a  northern  and  southern  limiting  curve ;  and  the 
latter  must  evidently  connect  the  pxtreme  northern  and  southern 
points  respectively  of  the  two  enclosed  rising  and  setting  curves. 
In  our  example  of  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  there  exists  only 
the  southern  limiting  curve  of  the  present  problem,  the  penum- 
bral  shadow  passing  over  and  beyond  the  north  pole  of  the  earth. 

Having  assumed  a  value  of  §,  we  find  ^^  by  the  equations  (502), 
(504)  apd  (505),  and  then  ^  by  (509).  This  computed  value  of  C 
and  the  assumed  value  of  Q  being  substituted  in  (530),  this  equa- 
tion will  be  satisfied  only  when  the  true  value  of  Q  has  been 
assumed.  To  find  the  correction  of  §,  let  us  suppose  that  when 
the  equation  has  been  computed  logarithmically  we  find 

log  C/  sin  (Q  —  F)  —  log  [a'  +  e  sin  (Q  —  j&)]  =:x 

If  then  d  Q  ^nd  <t{^  are  ti&e  eorrections  which  Q  and  ^  require  in 
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order  to  reduce  x  to  zero,  we  have,  by  differentiating  this  equation, 

L  a'  +e%m{Q  —  E)J   A        A: 

in  which  A  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  modalns  of  common  logarithms. 
In  this  differential  eqnation  we  may  neglect  a'  without  sensibly 
affecting  the  rate  of  approximation.     If  then  we  put 

^- 

d  tsz 

^  CdQ 

we  shall  have 

rf<2  = 


cot  iQ  —  E)  —  cot  (Q--F)  +  g 

This  value  of  dQ  is  yet  to  be  reduced  to  seconds  by  multiplying 
it  by  cosec  1"  or  206265^'. 

To  find  ff^  we  may  take,  as  a  sufficiently  exact  expression  for 
computing  dQj 

g  = .-J- 

C,dQ 

and  by  differentiating  (502)  (omitting  the  factor  p^^  which  will 
not  sensibly  affect  g)j 

cos  fi  sin  Y  dp  -^  sin  fi  cos  ^  d^  =  -—  i  cos  Q  (f  Q 
cos  i?  cos  ^  dj5  —  sin  ^9  sin  ^  <fy  =       I  sin  Q  dQ 

WhAnce,  by  eliminating  dy^ 

dp  ^UmjQ^f) 
dQ  tmfi 

By  (505)  a  sufficientiy  exact  value  of  Ci  ^or  our  present  pur- 
pose is 

C,  =co8/9 
whence 

d:,  .    ^dfi 

dQ  dQ 

ff^tmvifi  sec*/  sin  (Q  ^  f)  (588) 

Putting,  finally, 

G  =  cot  (C  -  E)—  cot  {Q^P)==^ sin(g~J') 

^  '^  ^^  ^       since  — i?)8in(e  —  i?')^      ^ 
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we  liave 

[5.67664]x 

O  +  g  ^ 

in  which  5.67664  is  the  logarithm  of  il  X  206265". 

When  the  true  value  of  Q  has  thus  been  found,  the  corre- 
sponding latitude  and  longitude  on  the  earth's  surface  are  found 
as  in  Art.  298. 

312.  The  preceding  solution  of  this  problem  (which  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  the 
theory  of  eclipses)  is  very  precise,  and  the  successive  approxi- 
mations converge  rapidly  to  the  final  result.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  an  extremely  precise  determination  of  the  limit- 
ing curves  of  the  penumbra  is  of  little  importance,  since  no 
valuable  observations  are  made  near  these  limits.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, now  show  how  the  process  may  be  abridged  without  making 
J,.    ^  any  important  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  great  precision  in  the  angle  Q 
is  unnecessary.  If  LMy  Fig.  48,  is 
the  limiting  curve  which  is  tangent 
at  ^  to  the  shadow  whose  axis  is  at 
^  (7,  and  if  Q  is  in  error  by  the  quan- 
tity ACA\  the  point  determined  will  be  (nearly)  A^  instead  of  A. 
Now,  although  A'  may  be  at  some  distance  from  Ay  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  still  be  at  a  proportionally  small  dbtance  from  the 
limiting  curve.  In  fact,  we  may  admit  an  error  of  several 
minutes  in  the  value  of  Q  without  sensibly  removing  the  computed 
point  from  the  curve.  The  equation  (580),  which  determines  §, 
may,  therefore,  without  practical  error  be  written  under  the 
approximate  form 

«  sin  (§  —  £)=:,/ sin  C 

and  in  this  we  may  employ  for  (^^  the  value 

C,  =  cos  ^9 

Hence,  having  found  ^  from  (502)  by  employing  the  first  assumed 
value  of  Qy  we  then  have 

sin  {Q—.E)_  fcoBfi 
sin  Q  ^ 
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whence 

tan  (C  -  J  JS7)  =  ^-±/^^  tan  Ji? 
e  — /cosiS 

by  which  a  second  and  more  correct  value  of  Q  can  be  found. 
This  equation  will  be  readily  computed  under  the  following  form : 

tan  /  =  —  cos  fi 


tan  (C  —  iE)  =  tan  (45*»  +  »/)  tan  iE 


} 


The  value  of  Q  thus  determined  may  be  regarded  as  final,  and 
we  may  then  proceed  to  compute  the  latitude  and  longitude  by 
the  equations  (502)  to  (508).  In  this  approximate  method,  loga- 
rithms of  four  decimal  places  will  be  found  quite  sufficient. 

813.  For  the  computation  of  a  series  of  points  by  the  preceding 
method,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the  extreme  times 
between  which  the  solution  is  possible.  It  is  evident  that  the 
first  and  last  points  of  the  curve  are  those  for  which  fi=  0,  and, 
consequently,  Q  =  Ej  or  ^  =  180®  +  E.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
tliese  points  are  also  the  first  and  last  points  of  the  curve  of 
maximum  in*  the  horizon  (Art  309),  and,  therefore,  the  limiting 
times  are  here  the  same  as  for  that  curve.  If,  however,  we  wish 
to  determine  these  limiting  times  independently  (that  is,  when 
the  rising  and  setting  limits  have  not  been  previously  computed), 
the  following  approximative  process  will  give  them  with  all  the 
precision  necessary. 

Since  Q  =  Ej  or  =  180®  +  J&,  we  have,  at  the  required  time, 

e  =  ajq=j8in^  1    (536) 

7j  =  If  ^:  I  COB  E  ) 

together  with  the  condition  (514),  for  which  we  may  here  employ 

P  +  V'  =  l 

If  we  put  f  =  sin  y^  this  condition  gives  tj  =  cos  y.  We  have, 
by  (512),  ^  ^ 

sin  ^  =  —  cos  -E  =  — 

e  e 

and  we  may  here  regard  e  as  constant  Let  the  required  time 
be  denoted  by  T=  T^  +  r,  T^  being  an  assumed  time  near  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse.    Let  6^^',  c^',  be  the  values  of  6'  and  c'  for 
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the  time  T^y  and  denote  their  hourly  changes  by  b"  and  c" ;  then 
we  have,  for  the  time  T, 

and  hence^  H^  being  the  tabulated  valae  of  H  for  the  time  T^ 

sin  jB  =  sin  ^.  H r  cos  ^  =  cob  E^A r 

If,  also,  ar^,  y^,,  are  the  values  of  x  and  y  for  the  time  T^  xf  and  y' 
their  hourly  changes,  we  have 

and  the  equations  (586)  become 

sin  r  =  ^0  ^  I  sin  Ji;,  + 1  x'  =p  —  6^  jr 

eos^  =  y^=p  ?cos^„  +  /y'::p  —  c"jr 

Let  m,  JIf,  n,  -AT,  be  determined  by  the  equations 
m  sin  Jtf  =  a:^  qp  Z  sin  E^ 
mcoflif  r=y,  qi  JcoaJS'^^ 

n  sin  iV=  x'  =P  -  6"  ^    (537) 

n  cos  iV  =  y'  q:  —  c" 

in  which  the  upper  sign  is  to  be  used  fbr  the  southern  and  the 
lower  sign  for  the  northern  limit ;  then,  from  the  equations 

sin  ^  =  m  sin  3f  +  n  sin  N .  r 
cos/'  =  m  cos3f  +  n  cosiV.  r 
we  derive 

sin  (/  —  N)  =  m  sin  (M  —  If) 

COS  (V  —  JV^  ^  m  eoi  (if  -^  JT)  +  »? 

Hence,  putting  7*  —  iV"=  ij/^ 

sin  ^/  =  m  sin  (if  —  iVT)  \ 

^^coM,_mcos(jy-iy) 

n  n  ( 

^=r,  +  r  ) 

I^  is  evident  that  cos  ^  is  to  be  taken  mth  the  negative  sign  for 
thQ  first  point  and  with  the  positive  sign  for  the  last  point  of 
th^  curve. 
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To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  points,  we 
take  y  =N+  ^l/,  tan  y'  =  p^  tan  y,  and  proceed  by  (619). 

EXAMPLE. — To  find  the  southern  limit  of  the  eclipse  of  Jul} 
18,  1860. 

First.  To  find  the  extreme  times. — Taking  T^=  2*,  we  have, 
from  our  tables,  pp.  454,  455,  and  pp^  464,  465, 

ir^  =  -.  0.0812  «'=  + 0,6462 

y^  =  +  0.5961  y'  =  —  0.1610 

I  =      0.5867 

B^=:      14«ir  6"= +  0.0514 

log  e  =      9.7977  c"  =  —  0.0151 

where  we  take  mean  values  of  z\  y\  &c.    From  these  we  find 
by  (587),  taking  the  uppef  signs  in  the  formulee, 


log  m  =  9.3555 
log  n  =  9.7182 

Hence,  by  (588), 

log  sin  (-Sf  —  iV')  =  n8.7354 
log  tin  4  :=  n8.0909 
logooB4=   0.0000 


ir:sfc289^85' 
JNr=106    28 
Jf— -^=188     7 

log  cos  (Jif  —  iV)  =  n9.9994 

moQ8(if->-.iV) 

n 


4-  0».438 


n 

T=  — 1.480 
or  T  =  +  2  .846 

Therefore,  for  the  flfst  and  last  points  of  the  curve  we  have, 
respectively,  the  times 

r,  ==  2*  —  1*.480  ^  0*.520 
r,^2   +  2. 346  «  4. 846 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  points  corre- 
sponding to  these  times,  we  have 


log  tan  Y 
k)g  A  =  9.9987       log  tan  / 


First  Point. 

Last  Point. 

180"  42* 

—      0»42' 

287   10 

105    46 

n0.5102 

nO.5492 

n0.5089 

nO.5479 

21»    1'.4 

20»  e9'.8 

6    19.2 

63   42.7 
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Hence,  by  (519), 

m 

102»40' 

839»80' 

9 

16     6 

—    14    47 

Second.  To  find  a  series  of  points  on  the  curve. — ^We  begin  by 
computing  the  limits  of  Q  for  the  hours  0*,  1*,  2*,  8*,  4*,  5*.  Thus, 
for  0*  we  have,  from  the  table  p.  465,  and  by  (531), 


T 
log/ 
loge 
log  tan  V 

¥ 

log  tan  (45**  +  v) 

log  tan  i  J^ 

log  tan  4 


c* 
9.3882 
9.8019 
9.5863 
21^    5'.6 
2    16.7 
0.3588 
8.5997 
8.9580 

5«  r.7 

7   24.4 


For  the  southern  limiting  curve,  Q  falls  between  J?  and  J^+  4'? 
i.e.,  for  0*,  between  4*^  38'  and  7®  24'.  In  the  same  manner  we 
form  the  other  numbers  of  the  following  table : 


T 

Lower  limit  of  Q. 

Upper  limit  of  Q. 

0» 

4»88' 

7*24' 

1    • 

9    22 

15    18 

2 

14    17 

23    13 

3 

19    14 

80    53 

4 

24     8 

88     4 

5 

28    55 

44    86 

The  points  of  the  curve  are  to  be  computed  for  times  between 
0*.520  and  4*.346,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  assume  for  T  the 

series  0*.6,  0*.8,  1\0 4*.0,  4\2,  which,  with  the  extreme 

points  above  computed,  will  embrace  the  whole  curve. 

Instead  of  determining  Q  for  each  of  these  times  by  the 
method  of  Art.  312,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  it  for  the 
hours  1*,  2*,  8*,  4*,  and,  hence,  to  infer  its  values  for  the  inter- 
vening  times.     Thus,  for  T=  1*,  assuming  Q=  12®,  which  is  a 
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mean  between  its  two  limiting  values,  we  proceed  by  the  eqna« 
tions  (502),  for  which  we  can  here  use 


Bin  fiBiny  =  x  ' 

-  Z  sin  C 

Bin  fi  coHr  =  y 

—  IcoiQ 

as  follows : 

For  2;=1*  (  X 

—  0.6266 

logco«/J 

9.7896 

.    {r 

+  0.9170 
0.5868 

log4 

9.5928 

Assume  Q 

12° 

log  tan  ■/ 

9.3819 

a  =  X  —  lainQ 

—  0.7382 

/ 

12»    7'.1 

b  =  if  —IcwQ 

+  0.3920 

iE 

4   41.2 

log  a  =  log  sin  fi  sin  f 

n9.8682 

logtan(45»+y') 

0.1894 

log  b  =  log  sin  fi  cos  y 

9.5933 

tan  iE 

8.9137 

log  sin  fi 

9.9221 

t&niQ-iE) 

9.1031 

Q-iE 

7°  18'.5 

Q 

11    54.7 

We  thas  find, 

• 

for  T=     1» 

2» 

8» 

4» 

Q  =  11»  55', 

22"  20*, 

80"  16',           82« 

17'. 

From  these  numbers  we  obtain  by  simple  interpolation  suffi- 
ciently exact  values  of  Q  for  our  whole  series  of  points.  And 
since  it  is  plain  from  -Art.  812,  that  even  an  error  of  half  a 
degree  in  Q  will  not  remove  the  computed  point  from  the  true 
curve  by  any  important  amount,  we  may  be  content  to  employ 
the  following  series  of  values  as  final : 


T 

« 

T 

Q 

T 

Q 

r 

Q 

0».6 

8» 

1».6 

18" 

2*6 

28" 

8».6 

81° 

0.8 

10 

1.8 

20 

2.8 

29 

8.8 

82 

1.0 

12 

2.0 

22 

8.0 

80 

4.0 

82 

1.2 

14 

2.2 

24 

8.2 

80 

4.2 

82.5 

1.4 

16 

2.4 

26 

8.4 

81 

For  each  time  Twe  now  take  a:,  y,  and  I,  from  the  tables  of 
the  eclipse,  and,  with  the  value  of  Q  for  the  same  time,  deter- 
mine the  required  point  on  the  outline  of  the  shadow  by  the 
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ooinplete  equations  (602)  to  (508)  inclusive,  the  use  of  which  has 
already  been  exemplified  in  Art  802.  Employing  only  four 
decimal  places  in  the  logarithms,  we  shall  find  that  the  curve 
may  be  traced  through  the  points  given  in  the  following  table  : 

80LAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  I860.— SOUTHERN  LIMIT. 


Orwawioh 
Mean  Time. 

LaUtii4«. 

Long.  W.  from 
Or««nwi«h. 

o 

0».620 

+  i6»  y 

102"  40' 

0.6 

21   82 

88   81 

0.8 

25     6 

76   87 

1.0 

26  36 

69     2 

1.2 

27    17 

68     9 

1.4 

27  27 

58  14 

1.6 

27   15 

58   57 

1.8 

26  47 

50     9 

2.0 

26     4 

46  48 

2.2 

25     9 

48   88 

2.4 

24     3 

40  84 

2.6 

22  48 

87  45 

2.8 

21     5 

84  88 

8.0 

1»     9 

81   25 

8.2 

16  41 

27  60 

8.4 

14   14 

24  89 

8.6 

11     9 

20  44 

8.8 

8     6 

16  55 

4.0 

+    4     8 

11   46 

4.2 

—   0  89 

5   17 

4.846 

-14  47 

839  30 

814.  "We  have  applied  the  preceding  method  only  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  penumbra,  which  may  be 
designated  as  the  extreme  limits  of  partial  eclipse.  The  same 
method  will  determine  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  total 
or  annular  eclipse,  by  employing  the  value  of  I  for  the  total 
shadow — ^that  is,  for  interior  contacts.  The  latter  are,  indeed, 
more  imp<Hrtant,  praetieally,  than  the  former,  and  therefore  iu 
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special  cases  somewhat  greater  precision  might  be  desired  than 
ha^  been  observed  in  the  preceding  example.  In  any  such  casOr 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  rigorous  method  of  Art.  811.  Since 
the  limits  of  total  or  annular  eclipse  often  include  but  a  very 
narrow  belt  of  the  earth's  surface,  extending  nearly  equal 
distances  aorth  a^d  south  of  the  curve  of  central  eclipse, 
they  may  be  derived,  with  suflEicient  accuracy  for  most  purposes, 
from  this  curve,  by  a  method  which  will  be  given  in  Art.  320. 

The  curve  upon  which  any  given  degree  of  obscuration  can 
be  observed  may  also  be  computed  by  the  preceding  method.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  substitute  J  for  ^  and  to  give  J  a  value  cor- 
responding to  i>  according  to  the  equation  (529).  AH  the  curves 
thus  found  begin  and  end  upon  the  curve  of  maximum  in  the 
horizon. 

Curve  of  Central  Eclipse. 

815.  7b  Jbid  the  curve  of  central  ecb'pse  upon  thi  rurfaee  of  iki 
earth. — ^This  curve  contains  all  those  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  through  which  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow  passes^  The 
problem  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  Art  298  upon  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  shadow  is  reduced  to  a  point— that  is,  when 
i  — .  i^  =  0,  and,  consequently,  by  (493), 

Hence,  putting 

tha  equations  (502)  to  (508)  are  reduced  to  the  following  ex- 
tremely simple  ones,  which  are  rigorously  exact: 

sin  fi  sin  J'  =  X 
sin  /J  cos  J'  =  y^ 
c  sin  C  =  y, 
c  cos  C  =  cos  fi 
cos  9>i  sin  t)  =  a?  \   (689) 

cos  ^j cos  *  =  c  cos  (C  +  ef,) 
Bin  f ,  =  c  sin  (C  4-  d^) 

tan  0  = ^-^  •*  =  M,  —  ^ 

y(l-ee)  '^ 

It  will  be  convenient  to  prepare  the  values  of  y^  for  the  prin- 
cipal hours  of  the  eclipse ;  and  then  for  any  given  time  7^ taking 
the  values  of  x,  ^p  d^y  /K|,  from  the  eclipse  tables,  these  equations 
determine  a  point  of  the  curve. 
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816.  The  extreme  times  between  which  the  solution  is  possible, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  central  eclipse  upon  the  earth,  are 
found  as  follows.  At  these  instants  the  axis  of  the  shadow 
is  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  central  eclipse  is 
observed  at  sunrise  and  sunset  respectively.  Hence,  Z  being  the 
zenith  distance  of  ihz  point  Zy  we  have  cos  Z  =  0,  or,  by  (508), 
Ci=  0,  whence,  by  (499), 

or 

which  is  equivalent  to  putting  sin  )9  =  1,  or  cos  ^  =  0,  in  the 
first  two  equations  of  (539),  so  that  we  have 

sin  r  =^^i  cos  z'  =  y^ 

Let  x'  and  y/  denote  the  mean  hourly  changes  of  x  and  y^  com- 
puted by  the  method  of  Art.  296.  Let  the  required  time  of 
beginning  or  ending  be  denoted  by  7"=  7^+  ^>  ^o  being  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  epoch ;  then,  if  (x)  and  (y,)  are  the  values  of 
X  and  y,  taken  for  the  time  7^,  we  have  for  the  time  T, 

sin  z'  =  (x)  +  x't 
co8r  =  (yi)  +y/T 


Let  m.  My  n,  Ny  be  determined  by  the  equations 

msin  M=  (x)  n  sin  i^  =  x' 

m  cos M  =  (yj)  n  cos  JV=  y/ 

then,  from  the  equations 

sin  T'  =  m  sin  Jf  -f  n  sin  J\r.  t 
cos  /':=?»  cos  M  +  n  cos  JV.  r 

we  deduce,  in  the  usual  manner, 

sin  (y  —  y)  =  m  sin  (3f  —  N) 

cos  (j  -—  N)  =  m  cos  {M  —  N)  +  nr 

or,  putting  n^^y—Ny  the  solution  is 

sin  4  =  m  sin  (if —  N) 

cos  4       m  cos  (M —  JV) 

~~n  n 

r=7;+T 


I  (540) 


(541) 
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where  cob  ^4/  is  to  be  taken  with  the  negative  sign  for  the 
beginning  and  with  the  positive  sign  for  the  end. 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  points  cor- 
responding to  these  times,  we  have,  in  (539),  cos  j9  =  0,  sin  j9  =  1, 
and,  therefore,  C—  90°,  c  =  cos  y:  hence,  taking  y=N+  ^'j 

cos  f>j8in  *  =       sin  y' 

cos  ^j  cos  *  =  —  cos  y  sin  d^ 

sin  f»i=       cos  J' cos  ^  \    (542) 

tan  «p,  - 

tan  0  = * —  w  =  fi  —  # 

V^(l-ee) 

317.  Tojind  the  duration  of  total  or  anntdar  ectipse  at  any  point  of 
the  curve  of  central  eclipae. — This  is  readily  obtained  from  numbers 
which  occur  in  the  previous  computations.  Let  ST  =  the  time 
of  central  eclipse,  t  =  the  duration  of  total  or  annular  eclipse, 
then  T'=^Tt^  J/  is  the  time  of  beginning  or  end.  Let  x.  and 
y  be  the  moon's  co-ordinates  for  the  time  T;  S  and  ij  those  of 
the  point  on  the  earth  at  this  time  ;  x',  y',  f ',  ij\  the  hourly  in- 
crements of  these  quantities ;  then,  at  the  time  T'  we  have,  by 
(491), 

(I  -  t:)  sin  C  =  ^  =F  iar'^  -  (f  =F  i^'O 
(I  —  ,>)  cos  Q  =  y  q:  iy'^  —  (7  qi  J  ly'O 

But  we  here  have  a:  =  f  ,  y  =  jy,  and  we  may  put  ^  =  f  ^  =  cos  ^, 
whence 

(I  — tcos/9)sin  C  =  qi  (jf'  — r)-^ 
(I  —  t  cos  yJ)  COS  Q  =  qi  (/  —  V)  J 

For  the  values  of  $'  and  tj'  we  have,  with  sufficient  precision, 
since  t  is  very  small, 

f '  =/:»'(—  y  Bin  d  +  COB  fi  ooBd)  i       ^      ^ 

fl*  =t  fi' X  Bin  d  -.         u      ^ 

Hence,  by  (511)  and  (512),  we  find,  very  nearly, 

Qlf  —  $'=r  (f-^f/QO^dCOSP  =  C'—- /cos/? 

If,  therefore,  we  put 

i  =  i  — tco8i9  a=s</— /coB/5  (548) 
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we  hare 

2                                        2 

where  we  omit  the  double  eign,  since  it  is  only  the  numerical 
value  of  t  that  is  required.  Hence,  we  have,  for  finding  <,  the 
equations 

.     tanC=x-  r  = —^^  (544) 

the  last  equation  being  multiplied  by  8600,  so  thafit  now  gives 
i  in  seconds. 

The  value  of  cos  j9  is  to  be  taken  from  the  computation  of  the 
central* curve  for  the  given  time  JT,  and  i,  log  i,  log/,  c',  6',  from 
our  eclipse  tables. 

818.  Tojind  where  the  central  eclipse  occurs  at  noon. — ^In  this  case 
we  have,  evidently,  x  =  0,  and  hence,  in  (680), 

siD  fizz^y^  (545) 

by  which  )9  is  to  be  found  from  the  value  of  y,  which  corresponds 
to  the  time  when  x  =  Q.  We  then  have  C=  )9,  c  =  1,  t?  =  0, 
and  therefore  the  required  point  is  found  by  the  formulae 

'/.>  9,=^fi  +  d^  w  =  fi^  (546) 

in  which  d^  and  ^  are  taken  for  the  time  when  x  =  Q. 

819.  The  formula  (589),  (545),  and  (646)  are  not  only  extremely 
simple,  but  also  entirely  rigorous,  and  have  this  advantage  over 
the  methods  commonly  given^  that  they  require  no  repetition  to 
take  into  account  the  true  figure  of  the  earth.  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  the  accurate  computation  of  the  central  curve 
is  of  far  greater  practical  importance  than  that  of  the  limiting 
curves  before  treated  of. 

The  formulce  (641)  must  be  computed  twice  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  the  times  of  beginning  and  end  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible precision ;  for,  these  times  being  unknown,  we  shall  have 
at  first  to  employ  the  values  of  x'  and  y'  for  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse,  and  then  to  take  their  values  for  the  times  obtained  by 
the  first  computation  of  the  formulae.  "With  these  new  values  a 
second  computatioin  will  give  the  exact  times. 
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Example.' — To  compute  the  curve  of  central  and  total  eclipse 
in  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860. 

It  is  convenient  fi^^t  to  prepare  the  values  of  y^  =  —  for  the 

principal  hours  of  the  eclipse^  as  well  as  its  mean  hourly  differ- 
ences. With  the  value  log  p^=  9,99878  we  form,  from  the  values 
of  If  given  ^n  ♦h^  table  p.  454,  the  following  table : 


Qr.T. 

Vi 

y.' 

0» 

+  0.91972 

—  0.16096 

1 

.75896 

114 

2 

.69782 

182 

9 

.48638 

14» 

4 

.27450 

166 

9 

.11287 

182 

To  find  the  times  of  beginning  and  end  we  may  assume  7^=  2* ; 
and  for  this  time  we  have 


(z)  =  m  sin  ilf  =  —  0.08124 
(y^)  =  m  cos  ilf  =  +  0.59782 
whence     log  m  =       9.78054 


j/  =1  n  sin  JVr=  +  0.5453 
y/  =  n  cos  i\r  =  —  0.1618 
IogHx»      9.7tM8 
N=       106**28'.7 


Employing  but  four  decimal  places  in  the  logarithms  for  a  first 
approximation,  we  find,  by  (541), 


m 


COB  (^M-2n^^Q,^ 


0^48& 

tl 

*,  =  -^  1  .038 
*,=  + 1.908 
Approximate  time  of  beginning  =  2*  —  1*.033  =  0*.967 
"  "         end  =2   +1.903  =  3.903 

Taking  now  x'  and  y/  for  these  times  respectively,  and  re- 
peating the  computation,  we  have 
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Beginning. 

End. 

+  0.64681 

+  0.64626 

-  0.16118 

—  0.16164 

0.76482 

9.75489 

106°  27'  42" 

106"»  80'  45" 

+  0».4849 

+  0».4867 

—  1.4684 

+  1  .4686 

0.9665 

8.9042 

218»  23'  12" 

826"  37'  40" 

a/  =  n  sin  jV 

y^  =  n  COB  iV 

logn 

N 

WlC08(3f  —  N) 

n 

cos  4 
__ 

T 

For  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points  of  beginning  and 
end,  we  now  take  7*  =  iV  +  o^,  and  with  the  values  of  d^  and 
Ml  (PP*  ^^^y  ^^)  ^^^  ^^  above  computed  times,  we  have 


d. 

Beginning. 

End.   - 

r  = 

819»  60'  64" 
21      1   16 
18      1     1 

73'»  8'  25" 
21   0    0 
67   6    8 

whence,  by  (642), 


Local  App.  Time  =  ^ 


45«  86'  60" 
126     3     8 
16*  27-.9 


15*>45'84" 
820   68    9 

6*  24-.8 


For  the  series  of  points  on  the  curve  we  take  the  times  1*,0, 

1*.2,  1*.4 8*.6,   3*.8,  which    are    embraced  within  the 

extreme  times  above  found,  and  proceed  by  (639).    Thus,  for 

2*.0  we  have 

T 

ar  =  sin  ^  sin  / 

y^  =  sin  p  cos  y 

log  sin  p 

log  cos  /9  =  log  c  cos  C 

log  y^  =  log  c  sin  C 

logc 

C 


2*. 
~  0.08124 
+  0.69782 

9.78064 

9.90178 

9.77667 

9.99866 

86^  61'  21" 

21     0  49 
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C+rf, 

log  X  =  log  COS  f ,  sin  i9 

log  c  cos  ( C  -j-  (f ,)  =  log  cos  9>,  cos  # 

log  c  sin  (C  -|-  dj)  =  log  sin  f , 


App.  Time  =  #  in  time, 


570  5?  10" 
«8.90977 
9.72485 
9.92636 
SSI"  17'  18" 
28    81  12 
87    18  59 
57    89  20 
23»  25-  S-.S 


For  the  duration  of  totality  at  this  point,  we  take  from  pp.  454, 
464,465, 

I  =  —  0.009082  y  =  +  0.1582 

log  t  =       7.6608  c'  =  +  0.6011 

log/=       9.8888 

and  hence,  with  log  cos  /J  =  9.9017  above  found,  we  obtain,  by 
(548), 

i  =  —  0.012784  a  =  +  0.4061 

and,  by  (544),  disregarding  the  negative  sign  of  L, 
t  =  211'.8  =  8-  31'.8 

For  the  place  where  the  central  eclipse  occurs  at  noon,  we  find 
that  z  ^  0  at  the  time  7^=  2*.149,  at  which  time  we  have 


y,  =  8in/S 

+  0.67878 

fi 

85»    0'58" 

dr 

21     0  45 

fi 

56     1  88 

f 

56     6  57 

/«,  =  " 

80   45  18 

The  whole  cnrye  may  be  traced  through  the  points  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Vol.  I.— 8f 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  186e.--OUBTE  OF  CENTRAL  AND  TOTAL  ECLIPSE. 


Orecnwiob 

Latitude. 

Long.  W.iyom 
Green  wioh. 

Time. 

Duration  of 

Meu  Time. 

f 

<j 

* 

Totolity. 

0».967 

45" 

86'.4 

126" 

S'.l 

16*  27-.9 

1.0 

60 

87.8 

118 

11.6 

17  21  .8 

2-    1'.5 

1.2 

57 

16.2 

89 

14.6 

19     9.1 

2    35.1 

1.4 

59 

29.1 

72 

52.8 

20  26  .6 

2    66.8 

1.6 

59 

55.1 

59 

5.2 

21   88  .7 

8    11.4 

1.8 

59 

11.6 

"  47 

16.6 

22  88  .0 

8    23.1 

2.0 

57 

89.8 

87 

14.0 

28  25  .1 

3    31.8 

2.149 

66 

7.0 

80 

45.8 

0     0.0 

8    84.7 

2.2 

65 

81.5 

28 

42.6 

0  11  .2 

8    86.2 

2.4 

52 

56.9 

21 

26.1 

0  52  .4 

8    88.0 

2.6 

50 

0.9 

15 

8.9 

1  29  .8 

8    36.4 

2.8 

46 

46  3 

9 

21.8 

2     4  .6 

3    82.0 

8.0 

43 

18.6 

4 

2.2 

2  87  .9 

3    24.6 

8.2 

39 

20.7 

858 

47.1 

8  10  .9 

8    14.4 

3.4 

85 

1.6 

853 

12.5 

S  46  .3 

8     1.1 

8.6 

80 

1.5 

846 

85.4 

4  28  .7 

2   43.5 

8.-8 

28 

26.5 

886 

44.1 

6  16  .1 

t    16.5 

8.904 

15 

45.6 

820 

58.2 

6  24  .8 

Northern  and  Southern  Limits  of  Total  or  Annular  Eclipse. 

820.  To  find  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  total  or  annular 
eclipse, — As  already  remarked  in  Art.  814,  these  limits  may  be 
rigorously  determined  by  the  method  of  Art.  811,  by  taking 
I  =  the  radius  of  the  umbra  {ix.  for  interior  contacts) ;  but  I  here 
propose  to  deduce  them  from  the  previously  computed  curve  of 
central  eclipse.  This  radius  I  is  assumed,  to  be  so  small  that  we 
may  neglect  its  square,  which  can  seldom  exceed  .0008,  and  this 
degree  of  approximation  will  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
suffice  to  determine  points  on  the  limits  within  2'  or  8',  which  is 
practically  quite  accurate  enough. 

The  two  limiting  curves  of  total  or  annular  eclipse,  then,  lie 
so  near  to  the  central  curve  that  the  value  ^j  =  cos  ^,  for  a  given 
time  T^  already  found  in  the  computation  of  the  latter  curve, 
may  be  used  for  the  former  in  the  approximate  equation  which 
determines  Q.  We  can,  therefore,  immediately  find  Q  by  (585), — i.e. 
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tan  v'  =  —  COB  /9 

c  }.(647) 

tan  (§  —  iE)  =  tan  (45«  +  v')  tan  iS 


}■ 


where/,  e,  and  £are  to  be  taken  from  tiie  eclipse  tables  for  the 
time  21 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  on  the  central  curve  correspond- 
ing to  the  time  T  being  €  =  x  and  y^  =  tj^  (Art.  815),  those  for 
a  point  on  the  limiting  curve  may  be  denoted  hy  x  +  dz  and 
Pi  +  ^i/v  These  being  substituted  for  f  and  ij^  in  the  equations 
(499),  we  have 

dx  =  —  (l—  iTj)  sin  Q  dy^=  —  (I  ^  tC,)  cos Q 

where  in  the  expression  for  ify^  we  omit  the  divisor  />i,  as  not 
appreciably  changing  the  value  of  so  small  a  term. 

Let  fi,  i>,  €0  be  tak^n  from  the  computation  of  the  central 
curve  for  the  time  Ty  and  let  f>i  +  rf^ j,  to  +  rfa^,  be  the  cor- 
responding values  of  f^  and  w  for  the  point  on  the  limit  for 
the  same  time.  Then,  by  difterentiating  (600),  observing  that 
rf<?  =  —  cU»^  we  have 

cos  ^j  cos  *  <f<tf  -f  sin  ^ ^rin  ^(f^^ssr  —  da: 
cos  f  1  sin  ^  dta  —  sin  f ,  oos  d  d^j  =  — -  dy,  sin  d,  -|-  dC^  cos  dj 
COB  s^i^s^i  =       ^^i  cos  dj  +  dCi  sin  dj 

whence,  by  eliminating  d^i  and  substituting  {^j  for  its  value  given 
by  the  third  equation  of  (497),  we  find 

Ct  oos  9»,  dot  sz^^dx  (cos  f  j«08  d|  4-  sin  f^  cos  4  sin  d^) 
—  dy^  sin, f>^ sin  * 
C^dfjas:  —  da?   sin  *  sin  dj  +  dy^  cos  * 

Hence,  substituting  cos  fi  for  ^„ 

d^  =  _ZI 1  (cos  *  sin  C  sin  d.  +  sin  t^  cos  0  tan  f , 

008/9 

,  Z  —  t  cos  /9  .    ^         , 

4 Hsin  C  cos  d. 

cos  fi 

d^  = L.  (stn  d  sin  §  sin  d-  —  cos  ^  cos  Q) 

cos/9 
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These  values  are  yet  to  be  divided  by  sin  1'  to  reduce  them  to 
minutes  of  arc.     It  will  be  convenient  to  put 


(548) 


in  which  P,  f,  and  X  will  be  expressed  in  minutes. 

We  may  in  practice  substitute  df  for  rfp„  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy  we  have  adopted ;  for  we  find,  from  the  equations  on 
p.  467, 

d0,         cos*  0         ,1  —  ee  sin'  0 

af  = ^ =  df  J 

|/(1  — ee)  cos*fj  y/(l  — ee) 

where  the  multiplier  of  rff  j  cannot  differ  more  from  unity  than 
|/(1  —  ee)  does, — i.e.  not  more  than  0.00336:  so  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  for  the  other  wU  never  produce  an  error  of  1'  so  long 
as  dfi  is  less  than  5^. 

Finally,  adapting  the  values  of  dw  and  d^  for  logarithmic 
computation,  by  putting 

A  sin  -ff  =  cos  Q 

A  cos  J?  =  sin  Q  sin  d^ 
we  have  ^    (549) 

dw  =z  X[h  cos  (^  —  S)  tan  ^^  +  sin  Q  cos  dj 
d^  =  Xh  sin  (*  —  H) 

The  formula  (547)  give  two  values  of  Q  differing  180°.  The 
second  value  will  evidently  give  the  same  numerical  values  of 
dw  and  df,  but  with  opposite  signs ;  and  therefore  we  may  com- 
pute the  equations  (549)  with  only  the  acute  value  of  §,  and  then 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  point  on  one  of  the  limits  are 

w  -f-  dof,  ^  -{-  df 

and  those  of  a  point  on  the  other  limit  are 

«tf  —  dm^  tp  —  dtp 

The  first  of  these  limits  will  be  the  northern  in  the  case  of 
total  eclipse,  but  the  southern  in  the  case  of  annular  eclipse, 
observing  always  to  take  I  with  the  negative  sign  for  total  eclipse, 
as  it  comes  out  by  the  formulse  (487)  and  (489). 
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It  is  evident  that  this  approximate  method  is  not  accurate* 
when  cos  ^  is  very  small,  that  is,  near  the  extreme  points  of  the 
curves;  and  it  fails  wholly  for  these  points  themselves,  since 
cos  /9  is  then  zero  and  the  value  of  X  becomes  infinite.  These 
extreme  points,  however,  are  determined  directly  in  a  very 
simple  manner  by  the  formulse  (536),  (537),  (538),  combined  with 
(519),  by  employing  in  (536)  and  (537)  the  value  of  I  for  interior 
contacts;  and  it  is  with  these  formulse,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
putation of  the  limits  of  total  or  annular  eclipse  should  be  com- 
menced. 

Example. — ^Find  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  total 
eclipse  in  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860. 

First.  To  find  the  extreme  points. — The  values  of  6'  arid  c'  for 
exterior  contacts,  from  which  the  values  of  E  on  p.  465  are 
derived,  differ  so  little  from  those  for  interior  contacts  that  in 
practice,  unless  extreme  precision  is  required,  we  may  dispense 
with  the  computation  of  the  latter.  For  our  present  example, 
therefore,  taking  the  value  of  -Efor  7^=  2*  and  the  mean  value 
of  log  6,  as  in  the  computation  of  the  extreme  points  of  the 
southern  limit  for  the  penumbra,  p.  487,  together  with 

I  =  ^  0.0091 
we  find,  by  (587),  for  the  northern  limit. 


log  m  =  9.7854 
logn  =9.7558 

Jlf=852<'83'.6 
JV  =  106    27'.0 

and  for  the  southern  limit, 

log  m  =  9.7781 
log  n  =  9.7542 

Jf=85P55'.0 
iV^  =  106    27.0 

Hence,  by  (588), 

Nortlieni  Limit. 

Soathern  Limit. 

First  Point. 

LMt  Point. 

First  Point. 

LMt  Point. 

4 

213»  54'.3 

826° 

5'.7 

212°  39'.0 

827°21'.0 

T 

0».976 

8». 

892 

0».951    • 

8».917 

Taking  ;•  =  N+  o^,  and  the  values  of  rf,  and  /Mj  for  these  times 
respectively,  with  log  ft  ==  9.9987,  we  find,  by  (518)  and  (519), 
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Seamd,  To  find  a  series  of  points  between  these  extremes,  by 
the  aid  of  the  curve  of  central  eclipse,  we  assume  the  same  series 
of  times  as  in  the  computation  of  that  curve,  and  proceed  by 
(547),  (548),  and  (549) ;  to  illustrate  the  use  of  which  I  add  the 
computation  for  2"  =  2*  in  full.  From  the  computation,  p.  496, 
we  have 


SOLAR  X0LIPSI8. 

820"  21'.8 

72<»  82'.7 

819»  e'.o 

78»48.0 

K9.9170. 

0.5012 

n9.9868 

0.5865 

21»    1'.2 

21»    CO 

21»    1'.2 

21»    CO 

246    81.7 

96    26.7 

247    26.7 

95    57.7 

18      9.6 

56    54.1 

12    47.1 

57    16.6 

126   87.9 

820    27.4 

125    20.4 

821    18.9 

46     7.7 

16    21.6 

45     2.8 

15    11.4 

For  r=  2" 

log  cos  p 

9.9017 

log  tan  f^ 

0.1970 

d 

861»  17'.2 

d. 

21     0.8 

<w 

87    14.0 

9 

57    89.3 

Then,  by  (547), 

By  (648), 

(p.466)  10^4 

9.5958 

I 
log  I 

—  0.009082 
n7.9582 

log  cos  fi 

9.9017 

logi' 

nl.4945 

log  tan  y' 

9.4970 

logi" 

7.6608 

• 

17"  26'.0 

log  »•' 

1.1971 

IE 

7     8.7 

t' 

15'.74 

logtan(45»  +  /) 

0.2823 

{'sec/} 

—  39 .16 

\og\Ma\B 

9.0982 

X 

—  54.90 

logt8n($— }JS) 

9.8805 

Q-iE 

13°  30'.3 

Q 

20    89.0 

Hence,  by  (549), 

log 

•  cos  $  =  log  / 

I  sin  if 

9.9712 

'                     log  sin  Q 

)  sin  (2j  —  log  h 

cosJSr 
log  A 

9.1020 
9.9751 
82»18'.2 

»—H 

268  59  .C 

1. 
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log  A 
log  A 

log  COB  (.*  — J3") 

1(1.7896 
9.9751 

n8.2490 
0.1970 

log  A 

log  A 

log  sin  (*  —H) 

logdf 

nl.7396 

9.9751 

n9.9999 

logtlWf, 

1.7146 
+  51'.88 

log  (1) 

0.1607 

logi 
log  sinQ  cos  <£,  > 

nl.7896 
9.5175 

log  (2) 

(1) 
(2) 

nl.2571 
+   1'.45 
—  18.08 

d» 

-16.68 

Hence,  for  the  time  r=  2%  we  have  the  two  points, 


at  Hh  dm 
^  ±1  df 


K.  Limii. 


86^  67/4 
68    31.1 


S.  Limit. 


37*^  SO'.e 
66   47.5 


SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  Julj  18,  1860. 
Northtm  Limit  of  Total  Sctipse.  Soutkem  LimU  of  Toted  Eel^H. 


Lktitude. 

Longitude. 

Qt.T. 

* 

o 

0».976 

46"    8' 

126*  88' 

1.0 

50    18 

116    27 

1.2 

57   47 

90   67 

1.4 

60    13 

74     0 

1.6 

60   46 

59   40 

1.8 

60     4 

47    23 

2.0 

58   31 

36    57 

2.2 

56    21 

28     9 

2' .4 

53   43 

20   40 

2.6 

50    43 

14    12 

2.8 

4T   24 

8   44. 

3.0 

43   47 

8      1 

8.2 

39   49 

857   43 

8.4 

85    25     J 

852     6 

8.6 

30    18 

845    23 

8.8 

28    81 

885     8 

8.892 

16   22 

820   27 

Or.  T. 

LaUtttde. 

Longitude. 

♦ 

o 

0».951 

45»    ,V 

125»  20' 

1.0 

60   57 

109    66 

1.2 

66   45 

87    38 

1.4 

58    45 

71    46 

1.6 

59     4 

68    81 

1.8 

88    19 

47    11 

2.0 

66   48 

87    31 

2.2 

64   42 

29    16 

2.4 

62    11 

22    10 

2.6 

49    19 

15    66 

2.8 

46     9 

10    89 

3.0 

42   41 

6     3 

8.2 

88    52 

859    61 

3.4 

84   88 

854    20 

8.6 

29   46 

847   48 

3.8 

28    26 

838    20 

8.917 

16    11 

321    19 
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321.  The  curves  above  computed  are  all  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing chart. 


For  the  construction  of  such  charts,  on  even  a  much  larger 
scale,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  our  computations 
have  been  made  is  far  greater  than  is  necessary,  and  many 
abridgments  may  be  made  which  will  readily  occur  to  the 
skilful  computer.* 


*  For  *  graphic  method  of  eonstrueting  eelipse  charts,  see  a  paper  bj  Mr. 
Chaukcst  Wright,  Proceedings  of  the  Am.  Asaociation  for  tlie  Ad?,  of  Science,  8th 
meeting  (1854),  p.  55. 
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Prediction  of  a  Sdar  Eclipse  for  a  Given  Place. 

822.  To  compute  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  a  given  phase  of  a 
solar  eclipse  for  a  given  place. — The  given  phase  is  expressed  by  a 
given  value  of  J,  and  we  are  to  find  the  time  when  this  value 
and  the  co-ordinates  of  the  given  place  satisfy  the  conditions 
(485).     This  can  only  be  done  by  successive  approximations. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  time  of  beginning  or  ending  of 
the  eclipse  at  the  place.  The  phase  is  then  J  =  i  —  i^,  and  we 
must  satisfy  the  equations  (491).  Let  Tq  be  an  assumed  time, 
and  T=  Tq+  t  the  required  time.  Let  x,  y,  a:',  y\  rf,  Z,  log  t,  be 
taken  fix)m  the  eclipse  tables  (p.  454)  for  the  time  7^.  Assuming 
that  X  and  y  vary  uniformly,  their  values  at  the  time  T  are 
X  +  z't  and  y  +  y'r.  The  co-ordinates  of  the  place  at  the  time 
T^  are  found  by  (483)  or  (483*),  in  which  /i  is  the  sidereal  time 
at  the  place.     Putting 

^  =z  II  —  a  =  fi^  —  w 

in  which  w  is  the  west  longitude  of  the  place  and  //j  may  be  taken 
from  the  table  (p.  455)  for  the  time  T^,  the  formulae  become 

^  sin  £  =  />  sin  /  f  =  />  cos  ^'  sin  *  "j 

A  cobB  =  p  cos / cos  »)     7)  =zA sin  {B  —  d)  > (550) 

C=Aco8(5  — ^)  j 

Let  f,  7j'  denote  the  hourly  increments  of  f  and  vj ;  then,  assuming 
that  these  increments  also  are  uniform,  the  values  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates at  the  time  T  are  f  +  f'r  and  tj  +  r/r.  The  values  of  f ' 
and  rf  are  found  by  the  formulae  (p.  462) 

f  =  y!  p  COS  <p*  cos  * 

i^'  =  ;u'esin  d^d'C 

in  which  /x'  and  d'  are  the  hourly  changes  of  fi  and  d  multiplied 
by  sin  1".  The  rate  of  approximation  will  not  be  sensibly 
affected  by  omitting  the  small  term  rf'^,  and  the  formulae  for  f ' 
and  ij'  may  then  be  written  as  follows : 

r^Pi'AooBB  7i'  =  fi'S%md  (551) 

Put 

L  =  l  —  i: 


then,  neglecting  the  variation  of  this  quantity  in  the  first  ap- 
proximation, the  conditions  (491)  become,  for  tihie  time  Ty 

X  sin  $  =r  jc  —  ?  +  (a/—  e')  T 
X  cos  C  =  y  —  ly  +  (y'  —  ly')  T 
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Let  the  aujciliaries  m.  My  n,  and  iV^be  determined  by  the  equa- 
tions 

m  sin  Jlf  r^  X  —  S  n  sin  JV=  ar'  —  f '        \/'fiii2^ 

mco8-3f=y  —  ly  nco8iV=y'  — 17'         J 

then,  frazn  the  equations 

i  sin  Q=zm%m  M  -{-  n  sin  JV.  r 

i  COB  Q  =  m  COS  Jf  -|-  n  cos  N,  r 
we  deduce 

X  sin  (§  —  J\r)  «  m  sin  {M  —  JT) 

i  eos  ( Q  —  JNT)  x=  m  cos  (itf  --  iV^  +  »r 

Hence,  putting  1^  =  Q  —  i\r,  we  have 

m  sin  (M  —  JV^ 

sin  4  — ~r- ^ 

'~  Jj 


_  Xcos4. m  cos  (^  —  iV) 


(558) 


by  which  r  is  found.  Since  the  first  of  these  equations  does  not 
determine  the  sign  of  cos  i^,  the  latter  may  be  taken  with  either 
the  positive  or  the  negative  sign.    We  thus  obtain  two  values 

of  2r=*=  Tq  +  r,  the  first  given  by  the  negative  sign  of 

being  the  time  of  beginning,  and  the  second  given  by  the  posi* 
tive  sign  being  the  time  of  ending  of  the  eclipse  at  the  place. 

For  a  second  approximation,  let  each  of  the  computed  times 
(or  two  times  nearly  equal  to  them)  be  taken  as  the  assumed 
time  T^  and  compute  the  equations  (550),  (551),  (552),  (553)  for 
beginning  and  end  separately. 

The  fii'st  approximation  may  be  in  error  several  minutes,  but 
the  second  will  always  be  correct  within .  a  few  seconds,  and, 
therefore,  quite  as  accurate  as  can  be  required ;  for  a  perfect 
prediction  cannot  be  attained  in  the  present  state  of  the  Ephe- 
merides. 

The  formula  for  r  may  also  be  expressed  as  follows : 

_m  sin  {M  —  JV  —  4) 
n  sin  4 

which  in  the  second  approximation  will  be  more  convenient 
than  the  former  expression ;  but  when  sin  1^  i^  ver}'^  small  it  will 
not  be  so  precise. 
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If  we  put 

t  =  tho  local  mean  time  of  beginning  or  end, 
we  have 

323.  The  prediction  for  a  given  place  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  to  observe  the  eclipse,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  know  the  point  of  the  sun's  limb  at  which  the  first  contact  is 
to  take  place,  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  to  that  point  This 
is  given  at  once  by  the  value  of 

which  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  reckoned 
from  the  north  point  of  the  sun's  limb  towards  the  east  (Art.  295). 

The  simplest  method  of  distinguishing  the  point  of  contact  on 
the  sun's  limb  is  (as  Besssl  suggested)  by  a  thread  in  the  eye-piece 
of  the  telescope,  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  revolved  and.  made 
tangent  to  the  sun's  limb  at  the  point.  The  observer  then,  by  a 
slow  motion  of  the  instrument,  keeps  the  limb  very  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  thread  until  the  eclipse  begins.  The  position 
of  the  thread  is  indicated  by  a  small  graduated  circle  on  the  rim 
of  the  eye-piece,  as  in  the  common  position  micrometer. 

This  method  is  applicable  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of 
mounting  of  the  telescope.  Nevertheless,  if  the  instrument  is 
arranged  with  motion  in  altitude  and  azimuth,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  know  the  angle  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the  vertex 
of  the  sun's  limb,  which  is  that  point  of  the  limb  whioh  is  nearest 
to  the  zenith.  The  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  north  point 
of  the  limb  is  equal  to  the  parallactic  angle  which  being  here 
denoted  by  /•,  is  found,  according  to  Art.  15,  by  the  formulse 

p  sin  /*  ts:  cos  f  sin  ^ 

p  ooB  f  zfzBinf  eosd  —  cos  f  ain  i  cos  ^ 

(where  we  have  put  p  for  sin  ^  and  &  for  the  sun's  hour  angle). 
As  Y  is  not  required  with  very  great  accuracy,  we  may  here  take 
[see  (494)] 

|>  sin  T*  =r  f  p  QOB^  :=1I 

in  which  6  and  ij  are  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place 
at  the  instant  of  contact.  But,  if  ?  and  tj  denote  the  values  at  the 
tune  2^0,  we  must  take 

p  sin  y  =  e  +  ?'r  p  cos  r  ^  17  +  ijV  (554) 
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in  which  we  employ  the  values  of  f,  ly,  f ',  37',  and  r  furnished  by 
the  last  approximation.     We  then  have 


Angular  distAnce  of  the  point  of  contact  from 
the  Tertex  towards  the  east, 


}=^+!;-.  (55') 


324.  To  find  the  instant  of  maximum  obscuration  for  a  given  placcy 
and  the  degree  of  obscuration,— At  the  instant  of  greatest  obscura- 
tion the  distance  J  of  the  axis  of  the  shadow  from  the  place  of 
observation  is  a  minimum.*  If  we  denote  the  required  time  by 
Ti  =  r^  +  ^p  tlie  equations  of  Art.  322  determine  r,  for  a  given 
value  of  J  if  we  substitute  J  for  i.  Denoting  the  value  of 
Q—N  ior  this  case  by  i^u  ^^  have,  therefore, 

A  sin  4*1  =  w  sin  {M  —  N) 

A  cos  4*1  =  wi  cos  {M  —  JV)  -f  nr, 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  which  gives 

J«=  m»Bin*(Jtf^—  JV)  +  [an  cos  (ilf—  J\0  +  nrj* 

Since  m  and  M  are  computed  for  the  time  T^y  and  N  is  sensibly 
constant,  the  term  w*  sin*  {M—  N)  is  constant,  and  therefore  A 
is  a  minimum  when  the  last  term  is  zero,  that  is,  when 


T, 


—      m  cos  {M  —  N) 


»'  n 


(556) 


which  quantity  is  already  known  from  the  computation  of  (653). 
We  have,  also, 

J  =  ±  wi  sin  (aV  —  i\r)  =  dt  i  sin  4  (567) 

in  which  the  sign  is  to  be  so  taken  as  to  make  A  positive.    The 
degree  of  obscuration  is  then  given  by  the  formula  (Art.  810), 


i  +  A 

in  which  D  is  expressed  in  fractional  parts  of  the  sun's  diameter, 
and  L  and  L^  are  the  radii  of  the  penumbra  and  umbra  (the 

*  More  strictly,  L  —  A  is  a  maximum,  as  in  Art.  809 ;  but  we  here  neglect  the 
smaU  yariation  of  L,  The  rigorous  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  obtained  ftom 
the  condition  (526)  P'  =  0 ;  but  the  abore  approximation  is  sufficient  in  practice. 
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latter  being  negative)  for  the  place  of  observation.    From  (488)     '\jf%r^ \ 
we  find,  by  putting  8ec/=  1,  ^    (  L  -    t  '^  '  r  i^'^  i 


and  hence  ^    L.-^ '_  vLV''^^^ 


I 


i  —  J 

D  = :      I    -^U  7558)  >  ^ 

2(i_A)  V    *"*  ^^^' 

m  which  A  =  0.2723.  .  ^-^  y 

If  we  neglect  the  augmentation  of  the  moon's  diameter,  or,      -—' 

which  is  equivalent,  the  small  difterence  between  h  and  ?,  and 

put 

^ I 

'"'2y 
we  have 


2('-*)  i    (559) 


D  =  c  Hh  <  sin  4 

where  the  lower  sign  is  to  be  used  when  sin  o^  is  negative,  so 
that  D  is  always  the  numerical  difierence  of  e  and  e  sin  '4'-  In  this 
form  €  may  be  computed  for  the  eclipse  generally,  and  i^  will  be 
derived  from  the  computation  for  the  penumbra  for  the  given 
place.  A  preference  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  -4^  found 
from  the  computation  for  the  time  nearest  to  that  of  greatest" 
obscuration,  which  is  usually  that  used  in  the  first  approximation 
of  Art.  822. 

Example. — Find  the  timie  of  beginning  and  end,  &c.,  of  the 
eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  are 

^  =  42^  22'  49"  io  =  71*  T  25" 

For  this  latitude  we  find,  by  the  aid  of  Table  lEL,  or  by  the 
formulae  (87), 

log  f>sm^=  9.82G44  log  p  cos  /  =  9.86912 

With  the  aid  of  the  chart,  p.  504,  we  estimate  the  time  of  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse  at  Cambridge  to  be  not  far  from  1*.  Hence, 
taking  7^  =  1*  for  our  first  approximation,  we  take  for  this  time, 
from  the  eclipse  tables,  p.  454, 

x  =  —  0.6266  xf^  +  0.6468  I  =  0.6868 

y  =  +  a7667  y*  =  —  0.1606  log  t  =  7.66287 

rf=r       20«67'.4  ^=       18«81'.2  log  ;i'=  9.41799 
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Hence,  hy  (550)  md  (551), 

^1— «  =  ^=   802«28'.8 
£=^        69  24.6 
f  =  —  0.6246 
V  =  +  0.4844 
f '=  4-  0.1038 
V'=  — 0.0685 

and,  by  (552)  and  (558), 

m  Bin  Jlf  =  « —  f  =  — 0.0020 
wcosif  =  y  — 7  =  +  0.2728 


logCst:       9.7668 

iC=:       0.0028 

X  =  i  — 1{=       0.6840 


logm  = 

9.4860 

M=: 

869<»84'.7 

M-^N  = 

266  84.1 

log  sin  4  = 

119.6966 

log  008  4  = 

9.9887 

n  un  JVrt=  e'--.  f '«  +  0.4416 

noo8^'=y'— 1/=   -  0.1020 

log  n  =       9.6662 

JV=      108«0'.6 

_mco8(if-iNr)^       ^^^^ 

n  ' 

^^*=-f,   1.028 

_  f      —  0.888 

^--\or-f    1.168 

Approximate  time  of  beginning  =  0*.ll7 

"  "         end  =*  2.168 


Taking  then  for  a  second  approximation  7^=  0*.12  for  begin- 
ning, and  7i=  2*.16  for  end,  we  shall  find* 


BegiBBlag. 

End. 

0M2 

2M6 

~  1.10642 

4-  0.00601 

4-  0.89788 

+  0.67034 

+  0.54528 

+  0.6458© 

—  0.16015 

—  0.16090 

20»  67'  45" 

20"  66'  58" 

0    19    8 

80    55  18 

0.58686 

0.58678 

289'»  11'  48" 

819»  47'  48" 

—  0.69868 

—  0.47755 

+  0.58915 

+  0.42428 

9.66985 

9.88504 

+  0.06868 

+  0,14798 

—  0.06644 

—  0.04470 

*  The  Talues  of  s'  and  y'  here  employed  are  not  those  given  in  the  table  p.  466, 
but  their  actual  Talset  for  the  time  T^  ae  giyen  in  the  table  of  x*  and  y'  on  p. 
464. 
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L 

msin  i£ 

mcoaJlf 

login 

M 

n  Bin  Jf 

n  C09JV 

Iqgn 

If 

M—ir 

4 

r 


Beglnsing. 

,      End. 

0.00215 

0.00358 

0.63471 

0.58820  • 

—  0.40774 

+  0.48356 

+  0.85868 

+  0.14611 

9.78484 

9.70842 

8110  20'  16'' 

T8»  11'  16" 

+  0.48160 

-f  0.89787 

—  0.09471 

—  0.11620 

9.69098 

9.61702 

101"  7' 82" 

106»18'  0" 

210  12  44 

826  63  15 

210  44  0 

328  49  66 

—     81'  16" 

—  1»  56'  41" 

+  0».0197 

+  0».0800 

0».1897 

2.2400 

0»  8-28' 

2»  14-  24* 

4  44  80 

4  44  80 

19  23  68 

21  29  54 

Juty  17. 

July  17. 

811"  51'  82" 

75«»  7' 56" 

Local  time,         t  < 

AngleofPt.of  Contact  from  \ 
North  Pt.  of  the  sun  =  V 

A  third  approximation,  commencing  with  the  last  computed 
timeB,  changes  them  by  only  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

To  find  the  aogalar  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the 
vertex  of  the  sun*s  limb,  we  have  &om  the  secoud  approximation, 
by  (554)  and  (655), 


f  4-  f'^  =  JESUIT' 
1^  -{-  jji't  =  p  COST* 

r 

Angle  from  vertex  =  $  —  y 


Bei^nniag. 


—  0.6974 
+  0.6379 
807^  88'.8 
4    12.7 


End. 


—  0.4668 
+  0.4206 
312*>  4'.5 
123'  8.4 


The  time  of  greatest  obscuiution  is  best  found  from  the  first 
approximation,  which  gives,  by  (556), 
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T  =        1*. 

n  '      ^ 

T,  =         1M40 

=         1»  8"  24'. 
w^        4  44    80 
Local  time  of  max.  obscur.  =t  =z      20  28    64 

For  the  amount  of  greatest  obscuration  we  have,  also,  from 
the  first  approximation,  by  (557)  and  (558), 

i  =  0.5840  log£=    9.7275 

k  =  0.2728  log  sin  4.  ==  n9.6955 

Z-^k   =0.2617  logJ=    9.4230 

2(2;  — A:)  =  0.5234  J=    0.2649 

i  — J=    0.2691 

!>=.  0^1  =.0.514 
0.5284 

Or,  by  (559),  taking  as  constant  the  value  of  c  found  by  employ- 
ing the  mean  value  I  =  0.5867,  i.e. 

*  =  1.015 
we  have 

«  sin  ^  =  —  0.508 
D  =       0.512 

which  is  quite  accurate  enough. 

825.  Prediction  for  a  given  place  by  the  method  of  the  American 
Ephemeris. — This  method  is  based  upon  a  transformation  of 
Bessbl's  formula  suggested  by  T.  Henry  Sappord,  Jr.,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  extended  tables  in  the  Ephemeris,  is  somewhat 
more  convenient  than  the  preceding.  The  fundamental  equa- 
tion (490)  gives,  by  transposition, 

{X  -  0*  =  (i  -  C  tan/)»  -  (y  -  ij)« 

the  second  member  of  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  factors 

ft=(?-Ctan/)  +  (y-iy) 
c  =  (Z  — Ctan/)  — (y  — 1?) 
or,  by  (494), 

6  =  ;  +  y  —  />  sin  f>'  (cos  rf  +  sin  i  tan/) 

4-  p  cos  /  (sin  d  —  cos  d  tan  /)  cos  ^ 

c  =  l  —  y-f/>sin/  (cos  d  —  sin  d  tan  /) 

—  p  cos  /  (sin  d  +  cos  d  tan  /)  cos  * 
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If  we  put 

E  =  cosd  +  sin  d  tan/  ==  cos  (d  — /)  sec/ 
F  =  cos  d  —  sin  ei  tan /  =  cos  (d  +  /)  sec/ 
G  =  sin  d  —  cos  d  tan/  =  sin  (d  — /)  sec/ 
J2'=  sin  d  4-  cos  d  tan/=  sin  (d  +/)  sec/ 

all  of  which  are  independent  of  the  place  of  observation  and  are 
given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  each  solar  eclipse,  for  successive 
times  at  the  Washington  meridian,  we  shall  then  have  to  com- 
pute for  the  place 


} 


a=  X  —  S  ==  A  —  p  cos  ^'  sin  4 

b=i  B—  E p  sin  ^'+  G  p  cos  f>'  cos  *  y    (560) 

c  =  —  (7  +  F  p  sin  ^' —  Mp  cos  ^  cos  d 

and  the  fundamental  equation  becomes 

a  =  y/hc 

We  have  here,  as  before,  i?  =  //j  —  «> ;  and  the  value  of  pt^  is 
also  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  Washington  meridian. 

If  now  for  any  assumed  time  T^  we  take  from  the  Ephemeris 
the  values  of  these  auxiliaries,  and,  after  computing  a,  6,  and  c 
by  (560),  find  that  a  differs  from  |/6c,  the  assumed  time  requires 
to  be  corrected ;  and  the  correction  is  found  by  the  following 
process.    Put 

m  =  \/hCy 
a\  V,  m'=  the  changes  of  a,  i,  m,  in  one  second, 

r  ==  the  required  correction  of  the  assumed  time; 

then  at  the  time  of  beginning  or  ending  of  the  eclipse  we  must 
have 

a  -f  o'r  =  fn  +  w!t 
whence 

m  —  a 


To  find  a'  we  have,  by  differentiating  the  value  of  a  and  de- 
noting the  derivatives  by  accents, 

a'=  A'  —  pl'p  cos  ^  cos  *  (661) 

Vol.  L— S3 
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in  which  jx'  denotes  the  change  of  /i^  in  one  second,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  jx'  of  our  former  method  divided  by  8600. 

To  find  m'  we  have,  following  the  same  notation,  and  neglect- 
ing the  small  changes  of  E^  JP,  O^  Hj  2,  and/, 

ft'  =       B'^f/Gp  cos  ^'  Bin  S 
(^  =  —  C  +  y!Sp  cos  ^  sin  ^ 

Since /is  small,  we  may  in  these  approximate  expressions  put 
G  =  B^  and  hence 

6'=  —  (f=  5'—  M^GpcoBf^  Bin  *  (661*) 

Now,  from  the  formula  m*  =  Ac,  we  derive 

2  inm'=  <*'+  ftc'ssx  (c  —  ft) y 

which,  if  we  assume 

becomes 

m'=  —  ft' cot  C 

and  therefore  r  is  found  by  the  fonnula 

_m--j_ 

a'+b'cotQ  ^      ^ 

The  Ephemeris  gives  also  the  values  of  -4',  5',  and  C,  which 
are  the  chajiges  of  A^  -B,  and  C  in  one  second.  These  changes 
being  very  small,  the  unit  adopted  in  expressing  them  is  .000001 ; 
so  that  the  above  value  of  r,  ba  also  the  value  of  /I'in  (561), 
must  be  multiplied  by  10*.  The  formute  (560-668)  then  agree 
with  those  given  in  the  explanation  appended  to  the  Ephemeris. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  Q  here  denotes  the  same  angle  as  in  the 
preceding  articles ;  for  we  have  at  the  instant  of  contact 

^      ^            ft'         2m        X  — f 
tan  §  = = 


m'       ft  —  c      y  —  1? 

Examples  of  the  application  of  this  method  are  given  in  every 
volume  of  the  American  Ephemeris. 
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326.  The  preceding  articles  embrace  all  that  is  important  in 
relation  to  the  prediction  of  solar  eclipses.  Since  absolute  rigor 
is  not  required  in  mere  predictions,  I  have  thus  far  said  nothing 
of  the  effect  of  refraction,  which,  thoftgh  extremely  small,  must 
be  treated  of  before  we  proceed  to  the  application  of  observed 
eclipses,  where  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  precision  is  to  be 
sought  « 


CORRECTION  FOR  ATMOSPHERIC   REFRACTION  IN   ECLIPSES. 

827.  That  the  refraction  varies  for  bodies  at  different  distances 
from  the  earth  has  already  been  noticed  in  Art.  106;  but  the 
differeiice  is  so  small  that  it  is  disregarded  in  all  problems  in 
which  the  absolute  position  of  a  single  body  is  considered. 
Here,  however,  where  two  points  at  very  diff'erent  distances  from 
the  earth  are  observed  in  apparent  contact,  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  far  the  difference  in  question  may  affect  our  results. 

Let  SMDA,  Fig.  44,  be  the  path 
of  the  ray  of  light  from  the  sun's 
limb  to  the  observer  at  A^  which 
touches  the  moon's  limb  at  M;  SMB 
the  straight  line  which  coincides  with 
this  path  between  5^  and  JIf,  but  when 
produced  intersects  the  vertical  line 
of  the  observer  in  B.  It  is  evident 
that  the  observer  at  A  sees  an  ap- 
parent contact  of  the  limbs  at  the 
instant  when  an  observer  at  B  would 
see  a  true  contact  if  there  were  no 
refraction.  Hence,  if  we  substitute 
the  point  B  for  the  point  A  in  the 
formula  of  the  eclipse,  we  shall  ftiUy  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  refraction. 

Fop  the  purpose  of  determining  the  position  of  the  point  JB, 
whose  distance  from  A  is  very  small,  it  will  suffice  to  regard  the 
earth  as  a  sphere  with  the  radius  p  =  CA.  It  is  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  path  of  a  ray  of  ligbt  in  the  atmosphere  that  the 
product  qfJL  sin  i  is  constant  (Art.  108),  q  denoting  the  normal  to 
any  infinitesimal  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  in  which 
the  ray  intersects  the  stratum,  /i  the  index  of  refraction  of  that 
stratum,  and  i  the  angle  which  the  ray  makes  with  the  normal. 
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If,  then,  />,  /i^,  Z'  denote  the  values  of  y,  /u,  and  t  for  the  point  -4, 
we  have,  as  in  the  equation  (149), 

qti  sin  I  =  pfi^  sin  Z' 

in  which  Z*  is  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  point  J!f,  and 
/ip  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  air  at  the  ohserver. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  normal  q  to  be  drawn  to  a  point  D  of 
the  ray  where  the  refractive  power  of  the  air  is  zero,  that  is,  to 
a  point  in  the  rectilinear  portion  of  the  path  where  /i  =  1.  Then 
our  equation  becomes 

q  sin  i  =  pji^  sin  Z* 

in  which  q  =  CD,  i  =  MDF=  CDB.  Putting  Z  =  the  true 
zenith  distance  oi  M=  MBV^  and  8  =  the  height  of  B  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  =  ABj  the  triangle  CDB  gives 

{p  +  8)^\nZ  z=  q  sin  i 

which  with  the  preceding  equation  gives 

p  %\nZ 

In  order  to  substitute  the  point  -B  for  the  point  A  in  our  com- 
putation of  an  eclipse,  we  have  only  to  write  p  -\-  8  for  p  in  the 

equations  (488),  or  /?  ( 1  H —  J  for  /).     Therefore,  When  we  have 

computed  the  values  of  log  f ,  log  7,  and  log  ^  by  those  equa- 
tions in  their  present  form,  we  shall  merely  have  to  correct  them 

by  adding  to  each  the  value  of  log  1 1  H —  L     This  logarithm 

may  be  computed  by  (564)  for  a  mean  value  of  [i^  (=  1.0002800) 
and  for  given  values  of  Z.  For  Z  we  may  take  the  true  zenith 
distance  of  the  point  Z  (Art.  289),  determined  by  a  and  d.  But 
by  the  last  equation  of  (488)  we  have  so  nearly  cos  Z  =  ^  that 
in  the  table  computed  by  (564)  we  may  make  log  (^  the  argu- 
ment, as  in  the  following  table,  which  I  have  deduced  from  that 
of  Bbssel  (AstroTL  Unter8uehu,ngeiij  Vol.  II.  p.  240). 
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logf 

Correotion  of  logs, 
of  f ,  ?,  f. 

0.0 
9.9 
9.8 
9.7 
9.6 

0.0000000 
.0000001 
.0000002 
.0000005 
.0000008 

9.6 
9.4 
9.3 
9.2 
9.1 

0.0000014 
.0000023 
.0000035 
.0000054 
.0000081 

9.0 
8.9 
8.8 
8.7 
8.6 

0.0000119 
.0000167 
.0000225 
.0000292 
.0000867 

8.5 

0.0000446 

logf 

Correction  of  logs, 
of  f ,  n,  f . 

8.5 
8.4 
8.8 
8.2 
8.1 

0.0000446 
.0000525 
.0000602 
.0000672 
.0000784 

8.0 
7.9 

7.8 
7.7 
7.6 

0.0000788 
.0000835 
.0000875 
.0000909 
.0000937 

7.4 
7.2 
7.0 
6.5 
6.0 

0.0000978 
.0001006 
.0001023 
.0001044 
.0001051 

00 

0.0001054 

The  numbers  in  this  table  correspond  to  that  state  of  the  at^ 
mosphere  for  which  the  refraction  table  (Table  IE.)  is  computed ; 
that  is,  for  the  case  in  which  the  factors  ^  and  y  of  that  table  are 
each  =  1.  For  any  other  case  the  tabular  logarithm  is  to  be 
varied  in  proportion  to  )9  and  y. 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  effect  of  refraction  will 
mostly  be  very  small,  for  so  long  as  the  zenith  distance  of  the 
moon  is  less  than  70®  we  have  log  ^  >  9.53,  and  the  tabular 
correction  less  than  .000001.  From  the  zenith  distance  70°  to 
90°  the  correction  increases  rapidly,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

CORRECTION   FOR   THE   HEIGHT   OP   THE   OBSERVER   ABOVE  THE 
LEVEL   OF   THE   SEA. 

828.  If  «'  is  the  height  of  the  observer  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  p  +  s^  for  p  in  the  general  formulae 
of  the  eclipse ;  and  this  will  be  accomplished  by  adding  to  log  f , 

log  7,  and  log  C  the  value  of  log  1 1  H —  I,  which  is  {M  being 

the  modulus  of  common  logarithms) 

But  5'  is  always  so  small  in  comparison  with  p  that  we  may 
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neglect  all  but  the  first  term  of  this  formula ;  and  hence,  by 
taking  a  mean  value  of  p  (for  latitude  45^)  and  supposing  ^  to 
be  expressed  in  English  feet^  we  find 

Correction  of  log  f ,  log  ly,  log  C  =  0.00000002079  ^       (565) 

For  example,  if  the  point  of  observation  is  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  we  must  increase  the  logarithms  of  f,  7, 
anil  C  by  0.0000208. 

If  s'  is  expressed  in  metreSy  the  correction  becomes  0.000000064  s'. 

APPLICATION  OP  OBSERVED  ECLIPSES  TO  THE  DBTEEMINATION  OP  TER- 
RESTRIAL LONGITUDES  AND  THE  CORRECTION  OP  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF   THE  COMPUTATION. 

,  829.  To  Jifid  the  longitude  of  a  place  from  the  observation  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun. — The  observation  gives  simply  the  local  times 
of  the  contacts  of  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon :  in  the  case  of 
partial  eclipse,  two  exterior  contacts  only ;  in  the  case  of  total  or 
annular  eclipse,  also  two  interior  contacts. 

Let 

w  =  the  west  longitude  of  the  place, 

t  =  the  local  mean  time  of  an  observed  contact, 

fi  =  the  corresponding  local  sidereat  time. 

The  conversion  of  i  into  fi  requires  an  approximate  knowledge 
of  the  longitude,  which  we  may  always  suppose  the  observer  to 
possess,  at  least  with  sufficient  precision  for  this  purpose. 

Let  Tq  be  the  adopted  epoch  from  which  the  values  of  x  and  y 
are  computed  (Art.  296),  and  let 

^o»  ^0  =  ^^®  values  of  x  and  y  at  the  time  T^, 

a/,  y'  =  their  mean  hourly  changes  for  the  time  f  +  «> ; 

then,  if  we  also  put 

T  =  f  +  «  —  T„  (566) 

the  values  of  x  and  3/  at  the  time  t  +a)  (which  is  the  time  at  the 
first  meridian  when  the  contact  was  observed)  are 

a^o  +  x't,  y.  +  y'T 

The  values  of  x'  and  y'  to  be  employed  in  these  expressions 
may  be  taken  for  the  time  t  +  w  obtained  by  employing  the 
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approximate  value  of  oi,  and  will  be  sufficiently  precise  unless 
the  longitude  is  very  greatly  in  error. 

The  quantities  I  and  t  change  so  slowly  that  their  values 
taken  for  the  approximate  time  /  +  o)  will  not  differ  sensibly 
from  the  true  ones.  For  the  same  reason,  the  quantities  a  and  d 
taken  for  this  time  will  be  sufficiently  precise :  so  that,  the  latitude 
being  given,  the  co-ordinates  f ,  37,  f  of  the  place  of  observation 
may  be  correctly  found  by  the  formulae  (488).  Since,  then,  at 
the  instant  of  contact. the  equation  (490)  or  (491)  must  be  exactly 
satisfied,  we  have,  putting  i  =  i  —  i^, 

ZBinQ  =  x,  —  S  +  x'T  I    ^g^. 

icosC  =  yo— ij  +  yr  j    ^ 

in  which  r  is  the  only  unknown  quantity.    Let  the  auxiliaries 
m,  My  n,  iVbe  determined  by  the  equations 

msin  M=  x^  —  f  n  sin  JV=  a/  ")     /5gQ\ 

mcos-lf  =y^  —  iy  »cosJV=y'  J 

theuy  from  the  equations 

£  sin  $  =  m  sin  Jf  +  n  sin  JT .  r 
L  cos  Q  =  vi  cos  M  -\-  n  cos  N .  r 

by  putting  t//  =  §  —  i\r,  we  obtain 

msin(Jf  — •  iV^ 


sm  4  =  - 


Xcos4       mco8(Jf  —  JT) 


m  sin  (M  —  JT  — -  4) 
n  Bin  4 


(569) 


where  the  second  form  for  r  will  be  the  more  convenient  except 

when  sin  4'  is  very  small.     As  in  the  similar  formulro  (553),  the 

angle  '^  must  be  so  taken  that  L  cos  '^  shall  be  negative  for 

first  contacts  and  positive  for  last  contacts,  remembering  that  in 

the  case  of  total  eclipse  i  is  a  negative  quantity. 

Having  found  r,  the  longitude  becomes  known  by  (566),  which 

gives 

«  =  To  —  <  +  r  (570) 
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If  the  observed  local  time  is  sidereal,  let  /i^  be  the  sidereal 
time  at  the  first  meridian,  corresponding  to  T^;  then,  r  being 
reduced  to  sidereal  seconds,  we  shall  have 

and  this  process  will  be  free  from  the  theoretical  inaccuracy 
arising  from  employing  an  approximate  longitude  in  converting 
fx  into  L 

The  unit  of  r  in  (569)  is  one  mean  hour ;  but,  if  we  write 

hLcos-^       hmcoB(M  —  N) 

n  n 

.    m  B\n(M  —  N — 4) 

=  A-  — 

n  Bin  4 

we  shall  find  r  in  mean  or  sidereal  seconds,  according  as  we  take 
h  =  3600,  orh  =  3609.856. 

330.  The  rule  given  in  the  preceding  article  for  determining 
the  sign  of  cos  ^i/  (which  is  that  usually  given  by  writers  on  this 
subject)  is  not  without  exception  in  theory,  although  in  practice 
it  will  be  applicable  in  all  cases  where  the  observations  are 
suitable  for  finding  the  longitude  with  precision ;  and,  were  an 
exceptional  case  to  occur  in  practice,  a  knowledge  of  the  approxi- 
mate longitude  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  sign  of  the  term 

— ?2^.     But  it  is  id  easy  to  deduce  the  mathematical  condition 

for  this  case. 

At  the  instant  of  contact,  the  quantity 

(.r,-e  +  a/r)«+(y.-,y+y'T)« 

is  equal  to  i*.  At  the  next  following  instant,  when  r  becomes 
r  +  dry  it  is  less  or  greater  tlian  L^  according  as  the  eclipse  is 
beginning  or  ending.  If  then  we  regard  X'  as  sensibly  constant, 
the  differential  coefficient  of  this  quantity  relatively  to  the  time 
must  be  negative  for  first  and  positive  for  last  contacts.  The 
half  of  this  coefficient  is 

(X,  ~  e  +  ^  ^)  (^  -  e ' )  +  (yo  -  ^  +  y  0  (y'  -  V) 

(where  the  derivatives  of  f  and  rj  are  denoted  by  f '  and  37'),  or,  by 
(567),  putting  JV^  +  ^  for  ft 

L  [8in(iNr+  4)  (.t'-  f)  +  cos(iV+  4)  (y'-  V)] 
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Computing  f '  and  yf  by  the  formulee  (651),  or,  in  this  case,  by 
f '=  p^p  cos  ^'  cos  (jL  —  a)  ^=5  /*'f  sin  d 

and  putting 

n'  sin  N'=(xf-^  V  n! cos  i\r=  ^  —  V 

the  above  expression  becomes 

in'cos(JV— JV^+4) 

Hence,  when  L  is  positive,  that  is,  for  exterior  contacts  and 
interior  contacts  in  annular  eclipse,  '^  must  be  so  taken  that 
co8(iV— JV'  +  4')  ^^^^  l>c  negative  for  first  and  positive  for  last 
contact.  That  is,  for  first  contact  ^  must  be  taken  between 
N'—N+90''andN'—N+  270° ;  and  for  last  contact  betxceen 
N'—N+  90°  and  N'—N—  90°.  For  total  eclipse,  invert  these 
conditions. 

In  Art.  322,  we  have  N  =  N\  and  hence  the  rule  given  for 
the  case  there  considered  is  always  correct 

331.  To  investigate  the  correction  of  the  longitude  found  from  an 
observed  solar  eclipse^  for  errors  in  the  elements  of  the  computation. 
Let 
AX,  Ay,  ^L  =  the  corrections  of  x,  y,  and  L,  respectively, 
for  errors  of  the  Ephemeris, 
Af ,  £k7j  =  the  corrections  of  f  and  tj  for  errors  in  p  and  /, 
AT  =  the  resulting  correction  of  r. 

The  relation  between  these  corrections,  supposing  them  very 
small,  will  be  obtained  by  differentiating  the  values  of  L  sin  Q 
and  L  cos  Q  of  the  preceding  article,  by  which  we  obtain 

Ai  B\nQ  +  Z  (iosQ^Q  =  ax  —  a*  +  x'at 
nL  cos Q  —  1/  sin  Q  aQ  =  Ay  —  Aij  +  y'  ^^ 

where  ax  and  Ay,  being  taken  to  denote  the  corrections  of 
x  =  Xq-\-  x'r  and y  =  yo+  t/'vy  include  the  corrections  of  x'  and  y'. 
Substituting  in  these  equations  n  sin  N  for  x'  and  n  cos  N  for 
y',  and  eliminating  aQ,  we  find 

ajD  =  (AX  —  Af)  sin  Q  +  (Ay  —  Aij)  cos  Q  +  n  cos  (§  —  JV^ .  at 

and  substituting  for  Q  its  value  N+  '^, 

^^  sin  (JV+  4)       ,  .  COS  (JV*-f  4)    .       aX 

AT  -=  —  (AX  —  Af) ^  ^     —  (Ay  —  Ar;)  5^ HLZi  -| 

n  cos  4  n  cos  4^  n  cos  4 
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or 

AT  =1 (Ajc  sin  J\r+  Ay  cos  -AT)  +  -  (—  a.t  cos  JV+  Ay  sin  N)  tan  4. 

H —  (a?  sin  JV+  Aij  cos  N) (—  a?  cos-ZV+  Aiy  sin  ^  tan  4 

a2>  sec  4 
+  ^^  (571) 

which  is  at  once  the  correction  of  r  and  of  the  longitude,  since 
we  have,  by  (570),  ao;  =  Ar. 

882.  In  this  expression  for  Ar,  the  corrections  ao:,  Ay,  &c.  have 
particular  values  belonging  to  the  given  instant  of  observation 
or  to  the  given  place.  In  order  to  render  it  available  for  deter- 
mining the  corrections  of  the  original  elements  of  computation, 
we  must  endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  a  function  of  quantities  which 
are  constant  during  the  whole  eclipse  and  independent  of  the 
place  of  observation.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  first  consider 
those  parts  of  Ar  which  involve  ax  and  Ay.  For  any  time  T^y  at 
the  first  meridian,  we  have 

X  =  x^  +  n  sin  iV(r,  —  TJ 
y==y,+  ncosJ\r(r,^  T;) 
whence 

x  sin  iV  +  y  cos  JV  =      x^ sin  JT  +  y. cos  JV+  n ( 7\  —  TJ 
—  X  cosiV+  y  sin  iV=  —  x^, cos  JV -f-  y^sin  N 

The  last  of  these  expressions,  being  independent  of  the  time,  is 
constant.     If  we  denote  it  by  x ;  that  is,  put 

X  ss=  —  oi^coe  JV+  y^  sin  If:=  —  x  cob  N  +  y  sin  N     (572) 

we  shall  find  from  the  two  expressions 

aror  +  yy  =  Kx  +  [ar^sin  JNr+  y^cos  iV^+  n(2;^  2;)]«    (573) 


This  equation  shows  that  the  quantity  i/xx  +  yy,  which  is  the 
distance  of  the  axis  of  the  shadow  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
can  never  be  less  than  the  constant  x,  and  it  attains  this  minimum 
value  when  the  second  term  vanishes,  that  is,  when 

x.sin  K  +  y.ooB  N  +  n(^T,-  T.)  =  0 
and  hence  when 

T,  =  T.  -i  (x.sin  N+  y.cos  JT)  (574) 
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which  formula,  therefore,  gives  the  time  T^  of  nearest  approach  of 
the  axis  of  the  shadow  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  while  (572) 
gives  the  value  of  the  distance  of  the  axis  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  at  this  time.  By  the  introduction  of  the  auxiliary  quanti- 
ties T^  and  x,  we  can  express  the  corrections  involving  ^x  and  a^ 
in  their  simplest  form ;  for  we  have  now,  for  the  time  of  obser- 
vation t  +  Wf 

X  sin  iV  +  y  cos  IT  =  x^  sin  N -^  y^^cos  N  +  n  (t  +  at  —  T^) 
=  n(t  +  w^T^) 

and  if  zkn,  nT^  and  iix  are  the  corrections  of  n,  7^,  and  x  on 
account  of  errors  in  the  elements,  we  have 

Ao:  sin  iV  +  Ay  cos  iV'=  —  n  aT,  +  (^  -f  »  —  T;)  a»     1 
—  A jc  cos  iV^  +  Ay  fiin  iVT  =  AX  /    ^^ '  ^) 

These  expressions  reduce  those  parts  of  Ar  which  involve  ao:  and 
Ay  to  functions  of  aTj,  a71,  and  ax,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
constant  quantities  for  the  same  eclipse. 

We  proceed  to  consider  those  parts  of  Ar  which  involve  a? 
and  A^.  These  corrections  we  shall  regard  as  depending  only 
upon  the  correction  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  terrestrial  meridian; 
for  the  latitude  itself  may  always  be  supposed  to  be  correct, 
since  it  is  easily  obtained  with  all  the  precision  required  for  the 
calculation  of  an  eclipse;  the  values  of  a  and  d  depend  chiefly 
on  the  sun's  place,  which  we  assume  to  l>e  correctly  given  in  the 
Ephemeris ;  and  fi  is  derived  directly  from  observation.  Now, 
we  have  (Art.  82),  e  being  the  eccentricity  of  the  meridian, 

,  cos  s?  .      ,        (1  —  ee)  sin  ^ 

p  cos  ^'  ==  — ; —, f>  sm  /  ==  -^— '—: — =- 

1/(1—66  8U1*  ^)  j/  (1  —  ee  8m»  ^ ) 


whence,  by  differentiation. 


■  =  p  cos  «P  • 

Ae«  ^   2(l-.ce)» 

A.pBJny'  _      J      ,    PP flin' /   _ p sin  y^ 
Ace  '^        ^'2(1  — €«)•        l  —  ee 

or,  putting 


1  —  ee 
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A  .  />•  COS  «p'         -  _^  , 

^  -=  }  P^p  COS  f ' 


From  the  values 


Lee 

(676) 
ii .  /)  Sin  c)        -  ^  ^      .      , 


$  =  ^  cos  f '  sin  (;tt  —  a) 

Tf  =  p  Bin  fp*  cos  d  —  p  cos  f '  sin  rf  cos  (a*  —  a) 


we  deduce 


Lee  Lee 

and  hence 

Af  sin  JV  +  Aj;  cos  JV  =  J  /?/?  (     f  iin  JV  +  7  cos  JV)  Am  —  )3  cob  rf  cos  JV  Am 
—  A^  cos  iV  +  A7  sin  iV  =}/?/?(—  ^  cos  iV  4-  7  sin  H)  Let  —  p  oob  d  sin  JV  Am 

The  values  of  f  and  37  may  be  put  under  the  forms 

S  =  Xf^—  (x^—  S)  =  Xq—  m  Bin  M 
1?  =  y,  —  (y„  —  ly)  =  y^  —  m  cos  M 

by  which  the  second  members  of  the  preceding  expressions  are 
changed  respectively  into 

}  PP  [     ^o"*'"  y  -{-  y^coB y  —  m  cos  {M  —  iV)]  Aw  —  /5  cos  rf  cos  JV  Am 
and     i  pfl  [—  Xgcos N  -\-  y^sin  N  -\-  m  sin  (if  —  iV)]  Am  —  p  gob  d  sin  iV  Am 

or,  by  (674)  and  (672),  into 

}  PP  [n  (7^—  7\)  —  mcos  (AT— iV)]  Am  —  ^  cos  rf  cos  iV  Am 
and  i  PP[  x  -}-  m  sin  (if  —  iV)]  Am  —  j3  cos  <i  sin  H  Lee 


or,  again,  by  (669)  and  (670),  into 

iPP[n{t-{-u-^T,)-^L  cos  ^ 
and  i  ;5^  [  *  +  -'^  sin  ^ 

Hence,  that  part  of  at  which  depends  upon  Lee  is  equal  to 

fif^  r      /.     ,  m  X  ^  .  r  .  i    ^  /?  COS  rf  COS  ( JV  4-  4)    . 

^  [rt  (<  4-  «  —  r,)  —  *  tan  4*  —  i  sec  4]  Am  —  ^ i — -i— 1-'  Am 

2«  *■    ^  "  n  COS  4» 

When  these  substitutions  are  made  in  (571),  we  have 

Ar  =  A«  =  AaT,  4-  a  tan  4.  —  —  a  (<  +  w  —  7\)  —  4-  a  sec  4..  — 

n  ft  fi 

ft  L  <^*>*  4  J 
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where  we  have  multiplied  by  h  to  reduce  to  seconds.  The  unit 
is  either  one  second  of  mean  or  one  second  of  sidereal  time, 
according  as  r  is  in  mean  or  sidereal  time.  K  the  former,  we 
take  h  =  8600;  if  the  latter,  h  =  8610. 


J.  The  transformations  of  the  preceding  article  have  led  us 
to  an  expression  in  which  the  corrections  aT^,  ^x,  An,  and  Aee  are 
all  constants  for  the  earth  generally,  and  which,  therefore,  have 
the  same  values  in  all  the  equations  of  condition  formed  from 
the  observations  in  various  places.  But  a  still  further  transform- 
ation is  necessary  if  we  wish  the  equation  to  express  the  rela- 
tion between  the  longitude  and  the  corrections  of  the  Ephemeris, 
80  that  we  may  finally  be  enabled  not  only  to  correct  the  longi- 
tudes, but  also  the  Ephemeris. 

Since  aTJ,  ax,  An  are  constant  for  the  whole  eclipse,  we  can 
determine  them  for  any  assumed  time,  as  the  time  T^  itself.  For 
this  time  we  have 

X  sin  iV  -f    y  cos  iV  =  0  \ 

—  xcosJV'+    ysiniV  =  x  I 

AX  sin  i\r  +  Ay  cos  iV=  —  fiAi;  I    (^^^) 

—  AX  cos  -ZV  +  Ay  sin  iV*  =  AX  ) 

The  general  values  of  x  and  y  (482)  may  be  thus  expressed: 

sin  w  ^       sin  jc 

where 

JT  =  cos  d  sin  (o  —  a)  Y=  sin  d  cos  d  —  cob  d  sin  d  cos  (a  —  a) 

From  these  we  deduce 


^X     *       A;r  aF  A« 


AX  = X  2 Ay  =  -. y 

oin  4«  ran  ip  ^  am  tr  ^ 


whence 


sin  jr  tan  jt  ^       sin  tt       ^  tan  n 


Ax  Bin  iV  +  Ay  coi  N  =. -^ («  am  i\r  +  y  cos  N) 


tan  IT 


—  Ax  cos  iv  -f  Ay  Bin  Jv  = -L U  (x  cos  N  —  v  sin  N\  

sin  T  m  '  tan  tr 

and  for  the  time  7\  these  become,  according  to  (578), 

y  _  A^sin  N '\-  A  ycos  N 

'  sin  JT 

—  AjrcosJV+ AYsiniV  Ajt 

AX  == ^—L X  , 

sm  -K  tan^r 
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Again,  by  differentiating  the  values  of  X  and  Y^  we  have 

uX  ==  C08  ^  cos  (tt  —  a)  A(a  —  fl)  —  Sin  ^  sin  («  —  a)  a<J 
A  y  =  [cos  ^  cos  <i  +  sin  ^  sin  c2  cos  (a  —  a)]  Ad 

—  [sin  d  sin  <i  -f  cos  d  cos  d  cos  (a  —  a)]  A(i 

-|-    cos  d  sin  ^  sin  (a.  —  a)  A(a  —  a) 

But  for  the  time  of  nearest  approach  we  may  take  a  =  a  and 
put  cos  (J  —  rf)  =  1,  whence 

A-r=  cos  d.  A(tt  —  a)  Ay=  A(*  —  <f) 

so  that 

-     sin  JV^  cos  d  .  A(i»  —  a)  +  cos  iV .  A(d  ~  d^ 
Sin  JT 

;  (579) 
—  cosJVcos  b.  A(tt — g)  +  8iniV.  A(d  —  rf)  ajt 

sin  }r  tan  jt 

To  find  An,  which  depends  upon  the  corrections  of  x'  and  y\ 
we  observe  that  x*  and  y',  regarded  as  derivatives  of  x  and  y,  are 
of  the  form 

^^rfX  J_  «/=—     — 

"~<irsin;c  cir'iiftir 

J  XT  //V 

But -7^  and -7=- depend  upon  the  changes  of  the  moon's  right 

ascension  and  declination,  which  for  the  brief  duration  of  an 
eclipse  are  correctly  given  in  the  Ephemeris.  The  errors  of  xf 
and  y',  therefore,  depend  upon  those  of  ;r:  so  that  if  we  write 

._    a  , _    b 

sin  K  sin  it 

and  regard  a  and  6  as  correct,  we  find 

Ao/  =  —  j/ A^  =  —  y- 


tan  n  tan  r 

From  the  equations  n  sin  N=  x',  n  cos  N=  y',  we  have 

A?r 

An  sin  JV  +  n  Ai\rcos  N=^x^=  —  n  sin  N- 

tanjT 

A:r 

An  COB  JV—  n  aJV  sin  N=^y'=:  —  n  cosiV 


tan?r 
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whence,  by  eliminating  ^Ny* 

:^  =  -^-J^  (680) 

»  tan  JT 

Since  A(a  —  a),  A(d  —  rf),  a;:  will  in  practice  be  expressed  in 
seconds  of  arc,  we  should  substitute  for  them  a  (a  —  a)  sin  V\ 
^(S  —  d)  sin  1",  ATT  sin  1"  in  the  above  expressions ;  but  if  we  at 
the  same  time  put  k  sin  V  for  sin  tt  and  tan  tt,  the  factor  sin  1" 
will  disappear. 

To  develop  Ai,  we  may  neglect  the  error  of  the  small  term  if 
and  assume  A2y  =  AZ.      We   have    from    (486)  and  (488),   by 

neglecting  the  small  term  k  sin  r^,  and  putting  ^  =  1,  ^  =  —, — , 
the  following  approximate  expression  for  I: 

/smTT 
which  gives 

aZ  =  a/==4^±aA-^.^  (581) 

Substituting  the  values  of  aT^^  ax,  An,  and  a/  given  by  (579), 
(580),  and  (581),  in  (577),  and  putting 

nn 
the  formula  becomes,  finally, 

Aw  =  — v[     Bin  iVoos  <LA(a  —  a)  +  ooa  JV.A(rf  —  rf)] 

+  V  [—  008  JVoos  d.A(tt  —  «)  +  sin  JV.A(<F  —  rf)]  tan  4 

+  i'r^:i=irAJfelBeo4 

+  vU  (<  +  «  —  rj  —  «  Un  4.  —  ^8M4r Iait 

(682) 

where  the  negative  sign  ofir^k  is  to  be  used  for  interior  contacts. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  jtaA:  represents  very  nearly  the  correction 

*  The  angle  iVis  independeni  of  «rron  in  ir,  linoe  tan  JVss  -:  so  that  we  might 
hare  taken  AiV=0.  ^ 
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of  the  moon's  apparent  semidiameter,  and  — p  that  of  the  sun's 

semidiameter ;  and  that  n^ee  is  the  correction  of  the  assumed 
reduction  of  the  parallax  for  the  latitude  90®. 

834.  Discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  correction  of 
the-  longitude  and  of  the,  elements  of  the  computation. — The  longitude 
<a  found  by  the  equation  (570),  (Art.  829),  requires  the  correction 
Ao;  of  (582).     K,  for  brevity,  we  put 

Z'  =       sin  iV  cos  ^  a(o  —  «)  +  cos  N^(Ji  —  «0    )     (p.9a\ 
%  d  =  —  cos  i\/'  cos  ^  A(a  —  a)  -f  sin  N^[i  —  d)    ) 

and 

w'=  the  true  longitude, 

we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

<(»'=  w  -|-  Aa»  =  a>  —  v^  +  V  tan  4 .  i>  +  &c.  (584) 

If  the  eclipse  has  been  observed  at  several  places,  we  can  form 
as  many  such  equations  as  there  are  contacts  observed.  If  the 
observations  are  complete  at  all  the  places,  we  can,  for  the  most 
part,  eliminate  from  these  equations  the  unknown  corrections  of 
the  elements,  and  determine  the  relative  longitudes  of  the  several 
places ;  and  if  the  absolute  longitude  of  one  of  the  places  is 
known,  that  of  each  place  will  also  be  determined. 

I  shall  at  first  consider  only  the  terms  involving  ;•  and  i?.  The 
quantity  v;*  is  a  constant  for  all  the  places  of  observation,  and 
combines  with  oi,  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined  unless  the 
longitude  of  at  least  one  of  the  places  is  known.    If  then  we  put 

Q  z=zaf'  -^^  vy  a  =  I'  tan  4 

the  equations  of  condition  will  assume  the  form 

fl  — (1^  — a,  =  0 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  that  the  four  contacts 
of  a  total  or  annular  eclipse  have  been  observed  at  any  one  place, 
and  that  the  values  of  the  longitude  found  from  the  several  con- 
tacts by  Art.  829  are  w^^  w^  m^  w^.  We  then  have  the  four  equa- 
tions 

[1]    C  —  a^  d  —  a»i  =  0 

[2]    fi  — d,^  — w,  =  0 

[3]    fl  — a,  !>—«,  =  0 

[4]    fi  —  a^  ^  —  «^  =  0 
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where  the  uutnerals  may  be  assumed  to  express  the  order  in 
which  the  contacts  are  observed ;  [1}  and  [4]  being  exterior,  and 
[2]  and  [8]  interior.  In  a  partial  eclipse  we  should  have  but  the 
1st  and  4th  of  these  equations. 

Since  exterior  contacts  cannot  (in  most  cases)  be  observed  with 
as  much  precision  as  interior  ones,  let  us  assign  different  weights 
to  the  observations^  and  denote  them  by  p^^  p^  ;)„  p^^  respectively. 
Combining  the  four  equations  according  to  the  method  of  least 
squares^  we  form  the  two  normal  equations 

[pa]  St  —  \^paa]  '^  —  [paw]  =  0 

where  the  rectangular  brackets  are  used  as  symbols  of  summa- 
tion.   From  these^  by  eliminating  S^  and  putting 

we  find 

Pl^-^  Q^P  (585) 

from  which  the  value  of  &  would  be  determined  with  the  weight 
P.  But  the  computation  of  Q  under  this  form  is  inconvenient. 
By  developing  the  quantities  P  and  §,  observing  that  [jpaa\  = 
Pi^i  +  J'A*  +  Pfi^  +  Pfi!^  &c.,  we  shall  find 

p^PiPi  («i  —  <s)'  -f  Pi  Pz  («!  -  OzY  +  Px  Pa  (^\  —  <»«)* 

Pl  +  Pt  -{•  P$  '\- P4 

I  PtM^'t—^ty+PtP^i^t—^^y-^Pi  p<{^i  -  o' 

Pl  ■¥  Pt -i- Pt  +  Pa 

Q  ^Pl  Pt  (^  -  ^«)  ("^  —  ^«)  +  ^1  Pi  ("l  —  "•)  ("l~  *-^«)   +  ^1  ^4  (<»1  -  ^)  (^  —  »a) 

Pl-^Pt+Pt-^PA 

I    PtP$  (g»  —  <^>)  K  —  *^9)  +/>iPA  (^t  —  ^a)  K  —  ^a)  +  P%Pa  {<*%  —  ^4)  ("l  -  "4) 

Pl^Pt-^Pt+pA 

These  forms  show  that  if  we  subtract  each  of  the  equations  [1], 
[2],  [8]  from  each  of  those  that  follow  it  in  the  group,  whereby 
we  obtain  the  six  equations 

(a^  ^  a.)  d  +  «.--•,==  0 
(a,  —  a.)  d  +  «j  —  «,  =  0 

K  —  «4)  *  +  ^'i  —  «4  ==  0 

(a,  _  a.)  i>  +  *!,  —  ai,  =  0 

K  —  a  J  d  +  «,  —  <0^  =  0 
(a,  -  aj  d  +  «,  ^  4,^  =  0 
Vol.  I.— .-^^ 
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,  and  combine  these  six  equations  according  to  the  method  of 
least  squares,  taking  their  weights  to  be  respectively 

we  shall  arrive  at  the  sathe  final  equation  (585)  as  by  the  direct 
process,  with  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  multiplication  of  the 
large  numbers  a>p  oi,,  &c. 

Suppose  that  at  another,  place  but  three  contacts  have  been 
observed,  the  true  longitude  being  ai",  and  the  computed  longi- 
tudes a)^y  01^,  a>7,  and  that,  having  put  Q'=  o»"+  v^,  we  have 
formed  the  three  equations 

[6]    C—  fl,  *  —  w,  =  0  with  the  weight  j>^ 
[6]    fi'— (i^#  — itf^  =  o    "  "       p^ 

[7]    C— a,i>  — »,  =  0    "  «       pj 

The  subtraction  of  each  of  the  first  two  from  those  which  follow 
gives  the  three  equations 

(a,  —  a.)  *  +  «,  —  «,  =  0 

K  —  «,)*  +  «'*  —  "r  =  ^ 
(«6  —  «7)  *  +  «6  —  «7  =  ^ 

of  which  the  weights  will  be  respectively,  according  to  the  above 
forms, 

PsPb  PsPj  PtPt 

Ps+P%  +  Pr  Pb+Pb  +  Pr  Pb+Pb  +  Pj 

and  the  combination  of  these  three  equations,  according  to 
weights,  will  give  a  normal  equation  of  the  form 

which  gives  a  value  of  #  with  the  weight  P'. 

Now,  suppose  that  this  method  applied  to  all  the  observations 
at  all  the  places  has  given  us  the  series  of  equations  in  ^, 

p,*  +  e  =  0 

P^  +  Q'  =  0 
P"^+  C"=0,&c.; 

then,  since  P,  P',  P",  &c.  are  the  weights  of  these  several  deter- 
minations, the  final  normal  equation  for  determining  &y  derived 
from  all  the  observations,  is 

[P]*  +  [«]==0 
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that  is,  it  is  simply  the  sum  of  all  the  individual  equations  in  d 
formed  for  the  places  severally. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  temia  which 
follow  the  term  in  i>  in  (584) ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  all  the  terms 
to  be  retained,  this  process  gives  an  equation  in  t?  for  each  place, 
in  which  besides  the  term  P9  there  will  be  terms  in  dc,  A-ff,  &c., 
and  from  all  the  equations,  by  addition,  a  final  normal  equation 
(still  called  the  equation  in  d)  as  before.  In  the  same  manner, 
final  normal  equations  in  a/:,  a1?,  &c.  will  be  formed.  Thus  we 
shall  obtain  five  normal  equations  involving  the  five  unknown 
quantities  #,  aA,  ^Hy  Aff,  a«6,  which  are  then  determined  by 
solving  the  equations  in  the  usual  manner.  But,  unless  the 
eclipse  has  been  observed  at  places  widely  distant  in  longitude, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  value  of 
A;r,  much  less  that  of  a^6.  It  will  be  advisable  to  retain  these 
terms  in  our  equations,  however,  in  order  to  show  what  effect  an 
error  in  tt  or  ee  may  produce  upon  the  resulting  longitudes. 

When  I?,  &c.  have  been  found,  we  find  J2,  J2',  &c.  from  the 
equations  [1],  [2]  . . . .  [5],  [6]  .  • . .  The  final  value  of  Q  will  be 
the  mean  of  its  values  [1  —  4]  taken  with  regard  to  the  weights ; 
and  so  of  J2',  &c.  Hence  we  shall  know  the  several  differences 
of  longitude 

w'  —  w"=  Q  —  Q\  w'  —  «,"'=  fl  —  fl",  &c.  i 

If  on^  of  the  longitudes,  as  for  instance  w\  is  previously 
known,  we  have 

and  hence  all  the  longitudes  become  known. 

Finally,  from  the  values  of  y  and  t?  the  corrections  of  the 
Ephemeris  in  right  ascension  and  declination  are  obtained  by 
the  formulae 

cos  ^A(a  —  a)  =  sin  N.y  —  cos  N ,  ^  ")     ^co/»\ 

A(^-ci)  =  co8iVr.;.  +  sinir.i^  J    ^    ^ 

885.  When  'only  two  places  of  observation  are  considered,  one 
of  which  is  known,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  deduce  7* 
and  &  from  the  observations  at  the  known  place  (disregarding 
the  other  corrections),  and  to  employ  their  values  in  finding  the 
longitude  of  the  other  place. 
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336.  When  good  meridian  observations  of  the  moon  are  avail- 
able, taken  near  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  the  quantities  A(a  —  a), 
a((?  —  d)  [for  which  we  may  take  A(a  —  a'),  ^{d  —  i')],  may  be 
found  from  them.  The  terms  in  f  and  &  may  then  be  directly 
computed  by  (583)  and  applied  to  the  computed  longitude ;  after 
which  the  discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  may  with 
advantage  be  extended  to  the  remaining  terms. 

837.  Before  proceeding  to  give  an  example  of  the  computation 
by  the  preceding  method,  it  will  be  M'^ell  to  recapitulate  the 
necessary  formulae,  and  to  give  the  equations  of  condition  a 
practical  form. 

I.  The  general  elements  of  the  eclipse, «,  d,  i,  log  t,  z,  y,  r',  y', 
are  supposed  to  have  been  computed  and  tabulated  as  in  Art.  297. 

II.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being  ^,  the  logarithms  of  p  cos  f ' 
aiid  p  sin  ^'  are  found  by  the  aid  of  our  Table  III.,  or  by  the 
formula  (87). 

The  mean  local  time  t  of  an  observed  contact  being  given, 
find  the  corresponding  local  sidereal  time  ft ;  also  the  time  t  +  w 
at  the  first  meridian,  employing  the  approximate  value  of  the 
longitude  w. 

[If  the  observed  time  is  the  sidereal  time  //,  the  time  //  +  a>  at 
the  first  meridian,  converted  into  mean  time,  will  give  the 
approximate  value  of  i  +  ce>.] 

For  the  time  t  +  at  take  a,  rf,  /,  and  log  i  from  the  eclipse 
tables,  and  compute  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  and  the  radius 
of  the  shadow  by  the  formulae 

A  sm  B==p  nin  ^  ^  =  ^  ^^®  ^'  ^^^  0*  —  ^) 

A  cos  B=i  p  cos  y»'co9  (ft  —  a)  17  =  -4  sin  (jB  —  d) 

L  =  l  —  i:  C=Acos(5  — rf) 

When  log  f  is  small,  add  to  log  ^,  log  37,  and  log  f  the  correc- 
tion for  refraction,  from  the  table  on  p.  517. 

HE.  For  the  assumed  epoch  7i  at  the  first  meridian  (being  the 
epoch  from  which  the  mean  hourly  changes  x'  and  y'  are  reck- 
oned), take  the  values  of  x  and  y  from  the  eclipse  tables, 
denoting  them  by  x^^  and  yo-     Also  the  mean  hourly  changes  x' 
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and  y'  for  the  time  t  +  a>.    Compute  the  auxiliaries  m,  Jf,  &c. 
by  the  fonnulae* 

m  sin  Jtf"  =  Xg  —  f  nsin  N=af 

m  cosM=  y^  —  17  n  cos  jr=  y' 

m  sin  (M  —  iV) 
Bin  ^  = ^^ i. 

L 

where  i//  is  (in  general)  to  be  so  taken  that  L  cos  o^  shall  be 

negative  for  a  first  and  positive  for  a  last  contact  (but  in  certain 

exceptional  cases  of  rare  occurrence  see  Art.  880). 

Then 

liL  cos  4        Am co8(Jtf'  —  iV) 


or,  when  sin  >^  is  not  very  small, 

Km  sin(Jlf — N — 4) 

»  sin  4 

K  the  local  mean  time  i  was  observed,  take  A  =  8600  in  these 

formulae,  and  then  the  (uncorrected)  longitude  is  found  by  the 

equation 

01  =  2;  -  ^  +  T 

If  the  local  sidereal  time  yt  was  observed,  take  A  =  8609.856, 
in  the  preceding  formulae ;  then,  /^  being  the  sidereal  time  at  the 
first  meridian  corresponding  to  TJ,  we  have 

a»  =  A*o  —  A*  4-  ^ 

The  longitudes  thus  found  will  be  the  true  ones  only  when 
all  the  elements  of  the  computation  are  correct 

IV,  To  form  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  correction  of 
these  longitudes,  when  the  eclipse  has  been  observed  at  a  sufii* ' 
cient  number  of  places,  compute  the  time  Ty^  of  nearest  approach, 
and  the  minimum  distance  x,  by  the  formulae 

?\=  2;~l(x,8iniV'+y,cosiV') 
«  =  —  x^  cos  N  -\-  y^  sin  N 

*  The  Talues  of  N  and  log  n  being  nearly  constant,  it  will  be  expedient,  where 
many  obserTations  are  to  be  reduced,  to  compute  them  for  the  several  integral  hours 
at  the  first  meridian,  and  to  deduce  their  ralues  for  any  given  time  by  simple 
interpolation. 
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Take  n  for  the  time  7\,  and  compute  the  .logarithm  of 

nv 

the  same  vahie  of  h  being  used  here  as  before. 
For  each  observation  at  each  place  compute  the  coeflBicients 

u  tan  4^9  ^  Bee  4^9  ^^^ 

jr 

^  ==  yn(^  +  »  —  rj  —  »v  tan  4  —  -^  y  sec  4 

I  It 

where  the  unit  of  <  +  «  —  T^i  is  one  mean  hour, 

eos  ^ 

in  which 

H  =  959".788  log  H  =  2.98218 

^  ^  ^8in/  j^^  ^j  _  ^^  ^  9.99709 

Then,  oi'  denoting  the  true  longitude,  the  equation  of  condition  is 

b/=  u  —  V.  y  -f  V  tan  4.  t^  db  p  seo  ^.ttA*  -}-  v  sec  4.——  +  ^Aw  +  F.ir^ee 

where  the  negative  sign  of  the  term  v  sec  o^ .  jtaA:  is  to  be  used 
for  interior  contacts. 

The  discussion  of  the   equations  thus  formed  may  then  be 
carried  out  by  Art.  834;   taking  as  the   unknown  quantities 

Y,  ??,  TT^k,  — r~,  AH",  and  n^ee. 

Example. — ^Find  the  longitude  of  Washington  from  the  fol- 
'lo^ving  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  28,  1851 : 

At  Washington  (partial  eclipse) : 

Beginning  of  eclipse,  July  27,  19*  21-  81*.2    M.T. 

End  '«  «      «    20  50    38.0       " 

At  Konigsberg  (total  eclipse) : 

Beginning  of  eclipse,  July  28,  3  38  10 .8  « 

Beginning  of  total  obsc,  *'      *«  4  38  67 .6  " 

End  of  total  obscuration,  "      "  4  41  54 .2  « 

End  of  eclipse,  "      "  5  38  32 .9  « 
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For  these  places  we  have  given — 


Washington, 
Konigsberg, 


Lat.  ^ 
+  88*»  53'  89".25 
+  54    42  50  .4 


Long,  o 
+  5*    8-  11'.2 
—  1   22      0.4 


The  longitudes  are  reckoned  from  Greenwich.  That  of 
Eonigsberg  will  be  assumed  as  correct,  while  that  of  Washington 
will  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  value  which  it  is  proposed 
to  correct  by  these  observations. 

I.  The  mean  Greenwich  time  of  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  right  ascension  being,  July  28,  2*  21*  2'.6,  the  general 
eclipse  tables  will  be  constructed  for  the  Greenwich  hours  0*,  1*, 
2*,  3*,  4*,  and  6*  of  July  28.  For  these  times  we  find  the  follow- 
ing quantities  from  the  Nautical  Almanac : 


For  the  Moon.* 

Oreenwiob  a«ui 
tim«. 

a 

<r 

It 

July  28,  0» 

126"  40'  6".76 

-t-20<»   8'80".00 

60'  27".80 

1 

126   19    9  .41 

19   58    9  .86 

28  .41 

2 

126  58  10  .80 

19   52  89  .99 

29  .49 

8 

127  87  10  .82 

19  47    1  .92 

80  .54 

4 

128   16    9  .87 

19  41  15  .21 

81  .56 

5 

128*65    6  .86 

19   85  19  .89 

82  .56 

For  the  Sun. 


Oroonwieh  mran 
time. 

a' 

«r 

logr* 

July  28,  0» 

12T>  6'  5".25 

+ 19»  5'  24".70 

0.006578 

1 

8  82  .68 

4  50  .28 

76 

2 

10  59  .99 

4  15  .74 

74 

8 

18  27  .84 

8  41  .21 

72 

4 

15  54  .67 

8    6  .64 

70 

5 

18  21  .99 

2  82  .05 

67 

«  The  moon's  a  and  6  in  the  NauL  Aim.  are  directly  computed  only  for  every  noon 
and  midnight  and  interpolated  for  each  hoar.  I  hare  not  used  these  interpolated 
yalues,  but  hare  interpolated  anew  to  fifth  differences.  The  moon's  parallax  has 
been  diminished  by  (r.8  according  to  Mr.  Adams's  Table  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
JioHL  Aim.  for  1866. 
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With  these  values  we  form  the  following  tables,  as  in  Art  297 : 


c* 

a 

d 

Exterior  OoptaeCa. 

Interior  Oonteete. 

{ 

^< 

I 

logi 

127°   6'  17".22 

19°  6'  16".56 

0.684046 

7.668244 

—  0.011771 

7.661181 

1 

8  39  .61 

4  42  .76 

4028 

46 

11796 

82 

2 

U     1  .78 

4    8.96 

8973 

47 

11844 

84 

3 

18  24.08 

8  85  .14 

8899 

49 

11917 

86 

4 

15  46  .27 

8     1.80 

8801 

61 

12016 

88 

6 

18     8.60 

2  27  .46 

8679 

68 

12137 

40 

0^ 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

• 

A, 

4-67 

-  1 

—  65 
—119 

-68 
—64 
-64 

y 

A. 

^864 
—852 
-843 
-841 

+  2 

— 1.888900 

—  0.769866 

—  0.199776 
4-  0.869815 
4-  0.939850 
4-  1.608766 

4-  0.569584 
.669591 
.569590 
.569585 
.669416 

4-0.968589 
i       .886669 
.802185 
.718449 
.634870 
.649960 

-  0.083020 
.088884 
.088786 
.084079 
.084420 

Hence  the  mean  changes  ar'  and  y',  for  the  epoch  7i  =  2*  (ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Art.  296),  and  the  oorrespondiug  values 
of  N  and  log  n,  are  as  follows : 


zf 

y' 

ir 

logn 

0» 

+  0.669568 

—  0.083202 

98»  18'  89".7 

9.760126 

1 

591 

3384 

19  42  .7 

168 

T,=2 

600 

3562 

20  45  .8 

194 

8 

590 

3736 

21  47  .6 

205 

4 

563 

8908 

22  50  .0 

208 

5 

514 

4078 

23  52  .7 

186 

n.  The  full  computation  for  Konigsberg,  where  both  exterior 
and  interior  contacts  were  observed,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  preceding  formulae  in  every  practical  case. 

For  ^  =  54°  42'  50".4  we  find 


log />  sin  9)'=  9.909898 


log /9  cos/ =9.762639 


The  sidereal  time  at  Greenwich  mean  noon,  July  28,  was 
8*  22"*  13*.  27,  with  which  /x  is  found  as  given  below.  The  com- 
putation of  f ,  Tjj  and  L  will  be  as  follows : 
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1st  Ext.  Oont. 

Ist  Int.  Oont. 

2dInt.Gont. 

2d  Ext.  Cost. 

8*  38-  lO-.S 

4*  88-  57'.6 

4»  41-  54».2 

5*88-82'.9 

2  16  10.4 

3  16  57.2 

8  19  58.8 

4  16  32.5 

12  0  46.44 

18  1  43.22 

18  4  40.81 

14  1  28.31 

180«  ir  86".6 

195*»  25'*48".8 

196*»10'  4^.7 

210^22'  4".7 

127  11  40  .1 

127  14  4.2 

127  14  11  .2 

127  16  25  .6 

19   8  59  .8 

19   3  25  .6 

19   3  23  .9 

19   2  52  .0 

52  59  56  .5 

68  11  44.1 

68  55  58  .5 

83   5  39  .1 

9.902843 

9.967762 

9.969952 

9.996838 

9.779478 

9.569889 

9.555679 

9.080040 

9.064982 

9.780401 

9.782591 

9.759477 

+  0.462862 

+  0.587528 

+  0.540244 

+  0.574748 

0.909898 

9.909898 

9.909898 

9.909898 

9.542112 

9.332528 

9.318318 

8.842679 

66*  47'  82".2 

75*»  10'  40".4 

75^38'  5".9 

86«»  6'14".3 

47  48  82  .4 

56   7  14  .8 

56  84  42  .0 

66  3  22  .3 

9.946544 

9.924595 

9.928693 

9.911486 

9.869192 

9.919191 

9.921499 

9.960919 

9.827809 

9.746201 

9.740991 

9.608356 

9.815736 

9.843786 

9.845192 

9.872405 

+  0.664239 

-f.  0.697888 

+  0.700162 

+  0.745427 

9.774858 

9.670796 

9.664684 

9.519841 

7.668248 

7.661187 

7.661137 

7.663252 

+  0.588956 

—  0.011940 

^  0.011944 

+  0.538772 

H-  0.002739 

+  0.002148 

+  0.002117 

+  0.001524 

+  0.531217 

-.  0.014088 

-^0.014061 

+  0.682248 

I 

^  (in  arc) 

For  ^  H-  «,    a 

d 

fi—a 

log  sin  {/i  —  a) 

log  C09  (/I  —  a) 

logf 

log  A  sin  B 

log  A  COS  B 

B 

B'-d 

\ogA 

log  Bin  (5  ^  rf) 

log  cos  (B  —  d) 

log  7 

n 

logC 

For  (  +  «»       log  t 

««      ««  I 

K 
L 

m.  The  epoch  of  the  table  of  x'  and  y'  being  7J=  2*,  we  have 
for  this  time 

ar,  =  —  0.199775  Vo  =  +  0.802185 

with  which  we  proceed  to  find  the  values  of  o). 


m  sin  4^=3X0—  f 

m  COB  if  =r  y^  —  J? 

log  m  sin  M 

log  m  cos  M 

M 

log  m 

For  <  +  «,  N 

«♦      "  log  n 

log  sin  (if  ^JVT) 


-^  0.662137 

+  0.147946 

119.820948 

9.170107 
282^  36'  42".8 

9.831627 
98«21'    2".l 

9.760198 
184«  14'  40".7 
JI8.869821 


—  0.787803 

+  0.104297 

fi9.867646 

9.018272 
278®    8'    5\4 

9.871949 
98«22'    5".l 

9.760206 
179«41'   0".8 

7.742863 


—  0.740019 

+  0.102038 

n9.869242 

9.008741 
277^  61'    1".5 

9.873331 
98»22'   8  ".2 

9.760206 
179«  28'  63".8 

7.966648 


—  0.774628 

+  0.056758 

fi9.889035 

8.764027 
274<»  11'  28".3 

9.890198 
98«28'   7".8 

9.760200 
175*  48'  21".0 

8.864186 
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\ogL 

9.726272 

n8.148849 

r8.  148016 

9.726114 

log  sin  4 

n8.975576 

n9.466463 

n9.681968 

9.028219 

4 

186*  26'  27".7 

843<»    1'    8".6 

208«  44'  14".0 

6«    7'83".2 

M^N^^ 

868    49  18  .0 

196    89  61  .7 

880    44  39  .3 

169   40  47  .8 

iog8iii(iif— -y— 4) 

i»8.818626 

n9.467626 

n9.689061 

9.263208 

A  =  8600,        log  A 

3.666808 

logr 

2.966682 

3.660109 

3.676621 

8.911290 

r 

+  0*16"24'.0 

+  1»  16-  12'.0 

+  1»19-  8'.1 

+  2*15-62'.6 

T,-t 

—  1  88   10 .8 

-2  88    67.6 

~2  41    54.2 

—  8  38   82  .9 

u 

—  1  22    46.8 

—  1   22    46.6 

—  1  22   46.1 

~  1  22   40  .4 

rV.  Equations  of  condition. — To  find  T^  and  x,  we  have  for 

log  X,  =  n9.8006  JV  =  ^i"  20'.7 

log  y.  =    8-9W3  log  n  =±=  9.7602 

whence 

—  ^'"""^  =  +  0.3434        —  a:,  cos  JV  =  —  0.0290    log  H  =  2.9822 

—  y*°'^^=  4- 0.2028        +y.»'P-y— +  0-7938    log  r*    =0.0066 

T,  =     2».6457  »  —  +  0.7648    log  w    =  3.5599 


w=  8630" 


log»=      9.8835    log  ^  =  9.4157 
rjr 


log/9=  log^^ 11=9. 

1  —  ee 


9128 


log  V  =  log  —  =  0.2362 


With  these  constants  prepared,  we  readily  form  the  coefficients 
of  the  equations  of  condition  as  follows : 


Irt  Sxt.  Coot. 

Ut  Int.  OoDt 

2d  Int.  Coot. 

9dBzt.0ont. 

log  tan  4 

8.9776 

n9.4848 

9.7890 

9.0807 

log  BOO  4 

nO.OOlO 

0.0194 

110.0671 

0.0026  ' 

vtan4 

+  0.168 

—  0.626 

+  0.944 

+  0.186 

V  sec  4 

—  1.780 

+  1.801 

—  1.964 

+  1.788 

<  +  «-7\ 

—  0*.2762 

+  0*.7866 

+  0*.7860 

+  1*.  7300 

og  (<  +  «  -  T^) 

n9.4412 

9.8666 

9.8964 

0.2380 

yn(<  +  «-r,) 

—  0.2739 

+  0.7296 

+  0.7796 

+  1.7166 

—  XV  tan  ^ 

-  0.1261 

+  0.4028 

—  8.7223 

—  0.1414 

H 

+  0.4606 

—  0.4691 

+  0.6117 

—  0.4612 

E 

+  0.0616 

+  0.6627 

+  0.6689 

+  1.1229 
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lBtBzt.Gont. 

latInt.Cont. 

2dIntCont. 

ad  £xt.  Cont 

—  0.2789 

-  0.1261 
4-  0.9192 

-f  0.7296 
+  0.4028 
+  0.0254 

+  0.7795 

—  0.7228 

—  0.0276 

+  1.7155 

—  0.1414 

—  0.9222 

+  0.5202 
9.7162 
9.5246 

H-  1.1572 
0.0634 

+  0.0296 
8.4718 

+  0.6619 
9.8142 

9.2408 

288«>  46'.2 

9.8766 

0.1264 

9.5880 
8P  2r.8 

9.1766 
fie.  1489 

7.9959 

8O70  4'.9 

9.7803 

0.1816 

9.8888 

104«  28'.8 

H9.8978 

n0.1270 

9.5080 
+  0.1741 
H-  0.8184 

fi9.8205 
+  0.8878 
—  0.2092 

9.9619 
+  0.0099 
+  0.9160 

9.5248 
+  0.2182 
-f-  0.8849 

+  0.4926 

+  0.1781 

+  0.9259 

+  0.5581 

—  XV  tan  ^ 
—  X  y  sec  4 

log 
log  J/3/9 

log  Ist  part  of  F 

jr+4 

log  COB  (^'  +  4) 

log  ( —  vp  COB  d  sec  4) 

log  2d  part  of  F 

Ui^HotF 

2d     "     **  F 

F 


Putting  <o'  +  )/Y  =  Sy  we  have,  therefore,  for  the  four  Konigs- 
berg  observations,  the  equations 


(A) 


0  =  - 


.  1 .780  —  +  0.052  Aff + 0.493  ir  A<?« 


Q=— 1    22  45.6—0.526 

—  1.801 

+  1.801 

+  0.668 

+  0.178 

0  =  — 1   22  46.1  +  0.944 

+  1.964 

—1.964 

+  0.569 

+  0.926 

0=— 1   22  40.4  +  0.185 

+  1.788 

+1.783 

+  1.123 

+  0.558 

where  we  have  annexed  a  column  for  the  weight  py  giving 
interior  contacts  double  weight. 

A  similar  computation  for  the  two  observations  at  Washington 
gives  the  following  equations,  in  which  J2'=ai"+ v;*,  cw"  de- 
noting the  true  longitude  of  Washington : 


(B) 


0*= 5*  7-  29'.9  +  1.660  &  -  2.892irAJfc  —  2.892  —  —  2.681  Ajt  +  0.722  ir^ee 
ir=zb  1    21 .9  —  2.406     +  2.969         +  2.959        +  0.609        —  1.823 


More  observations  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
all  the  corrections ;  but  I  shall  retain  all  the  terms  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  general  method.  Subtracting  each  of  the  Konigs- 
berg  equations  from  each  of  those  which  follow  it,  we  obtain  the 
six  equations. 
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i 

0  ==  4-  1'.2  —  0.689  *  —  0.071  irAA  4-  8.631 ' 

1/r 

• 
4- 0.611  Air  — 0.815  TAr« 

0  =  4-0.7  4-0.781     4-8.604 
0  =  4-6.44.0.022     4-8.463 
0  =  —  0  .5  4-  1.470    4-  8.766 
0  =  4-  6  .2  4-  0.711     4-  8.584 
0  =  4-6.7—  0.769     -  0.231 

—  0.284 
4-8.4G8 

—  8.766 

—  0.068 
4-  8.697 

+  0.617 
+  1.071 
^  0.004 
4-  0.460 
-f  0.664 

4-0.438 
4-0.060 
4-  0.748 
4-  0.376 
—  0.378 

(A') 


where  the  weight  in  each  case  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  product  of  the  tvvo  weights  of  the  equations  whose 
difterence  is  taken,  by  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  four 
original  equations  (Art.  334). 

The  same  method,  applied  in  the  case  of  the  two  Washington 
equations,  gives  the  single  equation 


(BO 


0  =  —  8».0  ^  4.066  ^  4-  6.861  irA*  4-  6.861  ^—  4.  3.190  An-  —  2.056  rAw 

r' 


From  the  equations  (A')  and  (B ')  are  formed  the  following 
final  equations,  having  regard  to  their  weights,  in  the  usual 
manner : 

0  =  4-  16.496  4-  10.426  ^  —    6.800  irAA  —  16.377  —  —    6.609  At  4-  6.281  tAw 

0  =  ^  12.445  —    6.800  +  84.606  4-    6,186  4-  10.040  —  2.675 

0  =  ^    8.191  -.  16.877  4-    6.185  +  84.606  4-  10.740  —  8.214 

0  =  —    9.871  —    6.609  4-  10.040  4-  10.740  4-    6.672  —  8.816 

0=4-    7.961  4-    6.281  —    2.675  —    8.214  —    8.816  4-  2.676 

As  we  cannot  expect  a  satisfactoiy  determination  of  a^*  and  rte^tt 
from  these  observations,  we  disregard  the  last  tvvo  equations, 

and  then,  solving  the  first  three,  we  obtain  1?,  rttJc^  and  —7-  in 

terms  of  ah*  and  TTAce,  as  follows : 

*  ==  --  4".36  4-  0.375  AJT  —  0.525  rA^c 
irAAr  ==  +  0  .02  —  0.216  A;r  —  0.004  irAee 

:^=-^l  .83  — 0.095  A JT^  0.010  TTAee 

These  values  substituted  in  the  equations  (A)  give 

fi  =  -_  1»  22-  44'.38  +  0.651  Air  +  0.432  irAee 
fi  =  —  1   22    46  .64  +  0.684       +  0.443 
C=  — 1   22    46.58  4-0.685       +0.442 
C  ==  —  1   22    44  .34  +  0.653       +  0.432 


r 
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the  mean  of  which,  giving  the  second  and  third  double  weight,  is 

(A")  fi  =  —  1*  22-  46'.86  +  0.674  a«  +  0.439  irAce 

The  equations  (B)  become 

fi'=  5*  7-  26'.99  —  1.314  ajt  —  0.116  r.c^te 
0^=5  7    27.03  —  1.314       -^0.101 

the  mean  of  which  is 

(B")  0^=  5*  7-  27*.01  —  1.314  Ajt  —  0.109  Tuet 

Now,  if  we  assume  the  longitude  of  Eonigsberg  to  be  well 
determined,  we  have 

a  ==  «'+  v;^  =  — .  1»  22«  0*.4  +  y^ 

which,  with  the  equation  (A"),  givled 

vr  =  —  45'.46  +  0.674  Ajt  +  0.489  nLte 

Hence,  by  (B"),  the  true  longitude  of  Washington  is 

<«"=  C—  vr  =  5*  8*  12'.47  —  1.988  un  ^  0.548  n/^ee 

If  the  longitude  of  Washington  were  also  previously  well  estab- 
lished, this  last  equation  would  give  us  a  condition  for  deter- 
mining the  correction  of  the  moon's  parallax.  Thus,  if  we  adopt 
a,"  =5*  S*  12'.84,  which  results  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey 
Chronometric  Expeditions  of  1849,  '50,  '61,  and  '55,  this  equation 
gives 

0  =  +  0.13  —  1.988  Air  —  0.548  ic^ee 
whence 

Air  =  +  0^.07  —  0.276  xAe« 

The  probable  value  of  Aee,  according  to  Bessel,  is  within 
±:  0.0001,  so  that  the  last  term  cannot  here  exceed  O^MO.  If, 
therefore,  the  above  observations  are  reliable  and  the  supposed 
longitudes  exact,  the  probable  correction  of  the  parallax  indi- 
cated scarcely  exceeds  O'M,  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  established 
by  so  small  a  number  of  observations.  Nevertheless,  the  example 
proves  both  that  the  adopted  parallax  is  very  nearly  perfect,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  observations  at  various  well  determined 
places  in  the  two  hemispheres  may  furnish  a  good  determination 
of  the  correction  which  it  yet  requires. 
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Finally,  the  corrections  of  the  Ephemeris  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  according  to  the  above  determination  of  y  and 
t?,  are  found  by  (686)  to  be  (putting  a'  for  a  and  5'  for  d) 

A(a  _  a')  =  —  28".42  +  0.469  ajt  +  0.187  it^ee 
A(^  —  <J')  ==  —    0  .48  +  0.314  A;r  —  0.556  ni^ee 

This  large  correction  in  right  ascension  agrees  with  the  results 
of  the  best  meridian  observations  on  and  near  the  date  of  this 
eclipse.  Since  that  time  the  Ephemerides  have  been  greatly 
improved. 

LUNAR   ECLIPSES. 

To  find  wlieiher  near  a  ffiven  opposition  of  the  moon  and  sun 
a  lunar  eclipse  will  occur. — The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  similar  to  that  of  Art.  287,  except  that  for 
the  sun's  semidiameter  there  must  be  substituted  the 
apparent  semidiameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon ;  and  also  that  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  the  shadow 
will  not  be  affected  by  parallax,  since  when  the 
earth's  shadow  falls  upon  the  moon  an  eclipse  occurs 
for  all  observers  who  have  the  moon  above  their 
horizon.  If  *S,  Fig.  46,  is  the  sun's  centre,  JE  that 
of  the  earth,  LM  the  semidiameter  of  the  eai'th's 
shadow  at  the  moon,  we  have 

Apparent  semidiameter  of  the  total 
shadow  =  LEM 

'      =BLE—EVL 

=  BLE—{AES^  EAV) 

^vhere  we  employ  the  same  notation  as  in  Art  287. 

But  observation  has  shown  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
increases  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  shadow  by  about  its  one- 
fiftieth  part:*  so  that  we  take 

*  This  fractional  increase  of  the  breadth  of  the  shadow  was  giren  by  Lambbbt  as 
^,  and  by  Matbr  as  ^.  B»B  and  Madlbb  found.  ^  from  a  number  of  obserrations 
of  eclipses  of  lunar  spot«  in  the  Tery  faTorable  eclipse  of  December  26,  1883.  See 
*^  Der  Mond  nach  teinen  kosmiichen  und  indwiduellen  VerhaltntMen^  oder  aUgememt 
verffUickende  SelenograpMe^  von  Wilhblm  Beeb  und  Db.  Johamn  Hbimbich  Madleb," 
{98. 
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App.  semid.  of  shadow  =  —  (ir  —  «'  +  f')  (587) 

In  order  that  a  lunar  eclipse  may  happen,  we  must  have, 
therefore,  instead  of  (477), 

/5  cosr<  |1  (^  --  ^+  ^)  +  3  (688) 

or,  taking  a  mean  value  of  2',  as  in  Art.  287, 

/?<  [1^  ('T  -  «'+  if)  +  «1  X  1.00472 
Employing  mean  values  in  the  small  fractional  part,  we  have 
r|^(^-«'+  «')  +  «lx  .00472  =  16" 
and  the  condition  becomes 

fi<^(^-^+^)  +  s  +  W  (589) 

If  in  this  we  substitute  the  greatest  values  of  ;r,  ;r',  and  5,  and 
the  least  value  of  9',  the  limit 

/?<68'68" 

is  the  greatest  limit  of  the  moon's  latitude  at  the  time  of  opposi- 
tion for  which  an  eclipse  can  occur. 

If  we  substitute  the  least  values  of  ;r,  ;r',  and  5,  and  the  greatest 
value  of  «',  the  limit 

/5<52'4" 

is  the  least  limit  for  which  an  eclipse  can  fail  to  occur. 

Hence,  a  lunar  eclipse  is  certain  if  at  full  moon  /9  <  52'  4", 
impossible  if  /9  >  68'  58",  and  doubtful  between  these  limits.  The 
doubtful  cases  can  be  examined  by  (589),  or  still  more  exactly 
by  (588),  employing  the  actual  values  of  ;r,  ;r',  «,  5',  at  the  time, 
and  computing  J'  by  (476). 

These  limits  are  for  the  total  shadow.  For  the  penumbra  we 
have 

App.  semid.  of  penumbra  =  t^  ('f  +  «'+»')  (590) 
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Fig.  46. 


80  that  the  condition  (688)  may  be  employed  to  determine 
whether  any  portion  of  the  penumbra  will  pass  Over  the  moon, 
by  substituting  +  s'  for  —  s'.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  make 
this  examination  only  when  it  has  been  found  that  the  total 
shadow  does  not  fall  upon  the  moon. 

889.  To  find  the  time  taken  a  given  phase  of  a  lunar  eclipse  will 
occur. — The  solution  of  this  problem  may  be 
derived  from  the  genefal  formulsft  given  for 
solar  eclipses,  by  interchanging  the  moon  and 
earth  and  regarding  the  lunar  eclipse  as  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  seen  from  the  moon ;  but  the 
following  direct  investigation  is  even  more 
simple. 

Let  Sy,F\g.  46,  be  the  point  of  the  celestial 
sphere  which  is  opposite  the  sun,  or  the  appar- 
ent geocentric  position  of  the  centre  of  the 

earth's  shadow;  My  the  geocentric  plaoe  of  the  oentfe  of  the 

moon ;  P,  the  north  pole.    If  we  put 

a  =  the  right  asconsion  of  the  moon, 
a'  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  point  /S, 

=  E.  A.  of  the  sun  +  180**, 
d  =  the  declination  of  the  moon, 
d'  =  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
Q  =  the  angle  PSM, 


we  have 


—  d'=:  the  declination  of  /S, 


and  the  triangle  PSJif  gives 

sin  i  sin  <2  =  cos  ^  sin  (a  —  a')  |    (\(^V\ 

sin  X  cos  Q :±=  COB  d'  sin  ^  +  sin  ^'  cos  d  co8(»  —  4')    I 

The  eclipse  begins  or  ends  when  the  arc  SJSf  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  apparent  semidiameters  of  the  moon  and  the 
shadow.  The  figure  of  the  shadow  will  differ  a  little  from  a 
circle,  as  the  earth  is  a  spheroid;  but  it  ^dll  be  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere  with  a  mean  radius,  or  that 
for  the  latitude  45®.  This  is  equivalent  to  substituting  for  jc  in 
(587)  and  (590)  the  parallax  reduced  to  the  latitude  45°,  which 
may  be  found  by  the  formula 
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9r^s=  [.1^.999293  ir  (592) 

where  the  factor  in  brackets  is  given  by  its  logarithm. 

Hence  the  first  and  last  contacts  of  the  moon  with  flie  pe- 
numbra occur  when  we  have 

i  =  -^(S+^+0  +  «  (698) 

For  the  first  and  last  contaicts  with  the  total  shadow, 

For  the  first  and  second  internal  cont^ts  widn  the  penumbra, 

I^  =  ^i^,  +  ^+^)-s  (595) 

For  the  first  and  second  internal  contacts  with  the  total  shadow, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  total  eclipse^ 

i  =  |^(^x-«'+^)~«^  (596) 

The  solution  of  our  problem  consists  in  finding  the  time  at 
which  the  equations^  (591).  are  sadsfied  when  th^  proper  value  of 
L  is  substituted  in  them.  A  very  precise  computation  would, 
however,  be  superflteous,  as  the  contacts^  cannot  be  observed  with 
accurate,  on  account  of  the  indefioite  charaoter  of  tho  outline 
both  of  the  penumbra  and  of  the  total  shadow.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  writtf  for  (591)  thefoUovring  appyoximato  formula,  easily 
deduced  from  them: 

X  sin  Q  =:  (tt —  a')  cos  d  \ 

ico6«  =  *  +  *'-5i2ii^i^!LZjO         [    (597) 

Het  us  put 

_  s!tt2airirt*i(tt-^d0 
*  "■  sin  1" 

a:  =  («  — Ocosa  )    (598) 

af,jf=  the  hoarly  increase  of  x  and  y  , 
then,  if  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  computed  for  several  successive 

Vol.  I.— Sft 
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hours  near  the  time  of  full  moon,  we  shall  also  have  r'  and  y' 
from  their  diflferences;  and  \t.x^  and  y©  denote  the  values  of  z 
and  y  for  an  assumed  epoch  7i,  near  the  time  of  opposition,  we 
shall  have  for  the  required  time  of  contact  7"=  7i  +  ^  the 
equations 

£  sin  §  =  5:^  +  xfr 

i  cos  <2  =  yp  +  y'r 

from  which  r  is  obtained  by  the  process  already  frequently 
employed  in  the  preceding  problems.  Thus,  computing  the 
auxiliaries  m,  M,  n,  N^  by  the  equations 

meoBM=iy^  nco8J\r=y'  ) 

we  shall  have 

m  sin  (M  —  JV) 

Bin  4  = ^ i 

Jj 

L  co6  4>       m  cos  (M  —  JT)  \  (600) 

n  n 

T  =  r,  +  r 

in  which  we  take  cos  o^  with  the  negative  sign  for  the  first  contact 
and  with  the  positive  sign  for  the  last  contact, 

The  angle  §  =  JV+'^  is  very  nearly  the  supplement  of  the 
angle  PMSy  Fig.  46 ;  from  which  we  infer  that  the  angle  of  posi- 
tion of  the  point  of  contact  reckoned  on  the  moon's  Umbfrom  the  north 
point  of  the  Umh  Unoards  the  east  =  180®  +  JV"+  '^. 

The  time  of  greatest  obscuration  is  found,  as  in  Art.  324,  to  be 

which  is  also  the  middle  of  the  eclipse. 

The  least  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  shadow  and  of  the 
moon  being  denoted  by  Jy  we  have,  as  in  Art.  824, 

J  =  ±  m  sin  (Jfcf  —  JV^)  (602) 

the  sign  being  taken  so  that  J  shall  be  positive.    If  then  we  put 

Z>  =  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse,  the  moon's  diameter  being 
unity, 
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we  evidently  have 


D  = 


2s 


(603) 


in  which  the  value  of  jL  for  total  shadow  from  (594)  is  to  he 
employed. 

The  small  correction  e  in  (598)  may  usually  be  omitted,  but 
its  value  may  be  taken  at  once  from  the  following  table : 

Value  of  r. 


1 

a  — o' 

1 
1 

i 

0" 

1000" 

2000" 

8000" 

4000" 

6000" 

6000"     . 

0» 

0" 

r 

0" 

0" 

0" 

0" 

0" 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

5 

8 

10 

0 

0 

2 

4 

7 

10 

15 

16 

0 

1 

2 

6 

10 

15 

22 

20 

0 

1 

8 

7 

18 

19 

28 

25 

0 

1 

4 

8 

15 

23 

83 

80 

0 

1 

4 

9 

17 

26 

88 

The  quantity  e  has  the  same  sign  as  d,  and  is  to  be  subtracted 
algebraically  from  d  -}-  d\ 

Example. — Compute  the  lunar  eclipse  of  April  19,  1856.  The 
Greenwich  mean  time  of  full  moon  is  April.  19,  21*  5*'.5.  We 
therefore  compute  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y  for  the  Greenwich 
times  April  19,  18*,  21*,  24*. 


3)RA.  =a 

0  B.A.  +  180^  =  tt' 

a—  a' (in  arc) 
3)  Decl.  =  d 

» 


log  (•  -  .'> 

log  cos  d 
logx 


18» 

21» 

24* 

18»46-86'.62 
13  52    52.98 

—  6   16.86 

—  5645" 

18*52-  9'.81 
13  53   20.98 

—  1    11.12 

-  1067" 

13»57-45M2 
13  58  48.88 
+    3   56.24 
+     3544" 

-110  27'  0".2 
+11   35  49  .4 
+            18. 
+          542" 

— 12»  6'43".7 
-f-11  38' 22  .8 
0. 

-      ^W 

-12°  46'  5".5 
+11  40  56  .6 
+              6. 
—        3903" 

n3.75166 

9.99127 

n3.74298 

n3.02816 

9.99022 

n8.01838 

3.54949 
9.98913 
8.53862 
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Hence  we  have  the  following  table : 


1 

X 

Diff. 
=  8>' 

y 

INC 

1.8» 

21 

24 

-5533" 
—  1043 
+  3456 

+  4490 
+  4499 

:c'=  +  1498 

+   542" 
— 1701 
—  3908 

—  2248 

—  2202 

^=-741 

To  find  L,  we  have,  by  (598)  and  (694), 


54'  sr 


»,  =  8267" 
«*=   957 
«'=       9 


»,  —  «'+«'  =  2319 

k'5  (»!-«'+''')=     46 
«=    891 


L  for  shadow  =  3256 


,,  +  a'+,r'^4288" 

,^,(«,  +  «'+0=     85 
g=    891  , 

L  for  pcnnmbra  =  5209 


Assaming  the  time  T„=  21*,  we  proceed  by  (509)  and  (600) : 


3^0-'- 

=  m  sin  Jif 

-1048 

a:'  =  n  Bin  JV 

+  1498 

y»  = 

=  m  cos  Jf 

—  1701 

y'=nco8JV 

—    741 

M 

210"  Sl'.O 

ir 

116»  lfl'.2 

logm 

8.8000 

logn 

8.2280 

m 

CO 

ft 

«(Jf-JV)  =  +  0».108 

?;=    21 

T,  =  Time  of  middlo  of  eclipse  =     21 .108 


SiMdoK. 

PwwtaM. 

log  sin  4 

X  cos  4 

n 

9.7855 

q:    1».542 

21  .108 

9.5815 

T      2».881; 

21  .108 

Beginning 
End 

19.566 
22.650 

18.227 
2S,.989. 

For  thci  magnitude  pf  the  eclipse,  we  have,  by  (602)  and  (60S) : 
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m  BIB  (Jr—  :»0=  ^  =  1987" 
L  ^  ^256 
i  —  J  =  1269 

2«  =  1782 


^  =  1???^0.71 
1782 


For  the  position  of  the  points  of  contact  with  the  shadow,  we 
have,  from  the  above  value  of  log  sin  i^  iot  shadow,  tidcing  cos  ^ 
as  negative  for  first  and  positive  for  second  contact^ 


1 

lat  CoBtMt 

24ContM(. 

4 

N 
180''+-W+4 

142«24' 

116  19 

78  48 

87»86^ 
116  19 
888  55 

and  hence 

Ist  contact  is  79^  fl-om  toorth  point  of  limb  towards  the  east^ 
2d  26**    "        "         "  "  "  west. 

The  timet  of  th^  several  contacts  for  anj  meridian  are  obtained 
from  the  times  above  found  by  subtracting  the  west  longitude  of 
that  meridian. 

OCCULTATIONS   OF  FIXED  STABS. 

840.  The  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  th^  moon,  may  be 
treated  as  a  simple  case  of  a  solar  eclipse,  in  which  the  sun  is 
removed  to  so  great  a  distance  that  its  parallax  ahd  semidiameter 
may  be  put  equal  to  zero.  The  cone  of  shadow  then  becomes 
a  cylinder,  and  the  point  Z  of  Art.  289  is  nothing  more  than 
the  position  of  the  star,  so  that  the  co-ordinates  of  the  moon  at 
any  time  are  found  by  the  formulee  (482)  by  regarding  a  and  d 
as  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  star.  In  like 
manner  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  observation  will  be  found 
by  (483).  The  radius  of  the  shadow  is  constant  and  equal  to  A:, 
which  is,  therefore,  to  be  substituted  for  i  =  i  —  if  in  (490)  and 
(491).  Thd  co-ordinates  z  and  f  will  not  be  required  unless  we 
compute  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ittto  account  the 
etfect  of  refraction  according  to  Art  827. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  computer  I  shall  here  recapitulate 
the  formulae  required  in  the  practical  applications,  making  the 
modifications  just  indicated. 
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341.  To  find  the  longitude  from  an  observed  occultation  of  a  star  by 
the  moon.^-According  to  the  method  of  Art-  829,  we  proceed  as 
follows: 

I.  Find,  approximately,  the  time  of  conjunction  of  the  moon 
and  star  in  right  ascension,  reckoned  at  the  first  meridian.  Take 
from  the  Ephemeris,  for  four  consecutive  integral  hours,  two 
preceding  and  two  following  the  time  of  conjunction,  the  moon's 
right  ascension  (a),  declination  (d),  and  horizontal  parallax  ( ;r). 
Take  also  from  the  most  reliable' source  the  star's  right  ascension 
(a')  and  declination  {d'). 

For  each  of  these  hours  .compute  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y  by 
the  formulffi 

COS  <J  sin  (a  —  a') 

sinTT 
_  sin  (^  —  ^0  CDS'  U»  —  g)  +  sin  (J  +  d')  sin*  i  (»  —  Q 

sin  TT 

and,  arranging  their  values  in  a  table,  deduce  their  hourly 
variations  x'  and  y'  for  the  same  in8tant4.for  which  x  and  y  have 
been  computed. 

n.  Let  fi  be  the  local  sidereal  time  of  an  observed  immersion 
or  emersion  of  the  star  at  a  place  whose  latitude  is  y,  and  west 
longitude  lo ;  t  the  corresponding  local  mean  time.  The  co-or- 
dinates of  the  place  are  to  be  computed  by  the  formulse 

A  sin  £  =  /o  sin  f '  f  =  /»  ^^s  /  sin  (^i  —  »') 

A  cos  B==p  cos  /  cos  (m  —  •')  y^  =  A  sin  (5  —  ^') 

When  log  f  is  small,  add  to  logs  f  and  ij  the  correction  for 
refraction  from  the  table  on  p.  517, 

ni.  Assume  any  convenient  time  7i  reckoned  at  the  first 
meridian,  so  near  to  t  +  ca  that  x  and  y  may  be  considered  to 
vary  proportionally  with  the  time  in  the  interval  t  +  to  —  T^. 
For  the  assumed  time,  take  the  values  of  x  and  y  (denoting  them 
by  Xq  and  y^),  and  also  those  of  x'  and  y\  and  compute  the  aux- 
iliaries m,  M,  &c,  by  the  formulse 
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m  Bin  Jf  =  rr,  —  (  n  sin  iV  =  x' 

m  cos  M=y^ — ly  n  cos i\r=y' 

ein  4  =  '"«'M^-J^)  1^  4  _  9.485000* 

where  i^  is  (in  general)  to  be  so  taken  that  cos  ^4/  shall  be  nega- 
tive for  immersion  and  positive  Tor  emersion  (l>ut  in  certain 
exceptional  cases  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  but  little  use  in 
finding  the  longitude,  see  Art  330).     Then 

AArcos4       hm  cos  (Jtf"  —  N) 

n  n 

or,  when  sin  'J/  is  not  very  small, 

—  ^^  gj"  (^  — -  iV  —  4>)     • 
'       n  '•  sin 4 

If  the  local  mean  time  t  was  observed,  take  A  =  3600  in  thes« 
formul»,  and  then  the  longitude  will  be  found  bj 

But  if  the  local  sidereal  time  /i  was  observed,  take  A  =  3609.856 
in  the  preceding  formulsB;  then,  /iq  being  the  sidereal  time  at  the 
first  meridian  corresponding  to  7^ 

The  longitude  thus  found  will  be  affected  by  the  errors  of  the 
Ephemeris. 

rV.  To  form  the  equations  of  condition  for  correcting  the 
longitude  for  errors  of  the^  Ephemeris  when  the  occultation  has 
been  observed  at  more  than  one  place,  compute  the  auxiliaries 

T,  =  T,  -  1  (flJo  Bin  N+y,  cos  N)      • 
»  =  —  x,  cos  iV  +  y,  sin  JV 

nir 

the  same  value  of  A  being  used  as  before. 

*  Aooording  to  Oitobmaii8  (Attron.  Jiaeh.,  VoL  LI.,  p.  80),  we  should  use  for  oocul- 
tations  k  =  0.27264,  or  log  k  =  9.485590,  which  amounts  to  taking  the  moon's 
apparent  semidiameter  about  r'.25  greater  in  occnltations  than  in  solar  eclipses. 
But  it  is  only  for  the  reduction  of  isolated  obserrations  that  we  need  an  exact  Talue^ 
sinee,  when  we  hare  a  number  of  obserrations,  the  correction  of  whatever  Talue  of 
k  we  may  use  will  be  obtained  by  the  solution  of  our  equations  of  condition. 
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Then,  for  each  observation  at  each  place,  compute  the  coeffi- 
cients V  tan  '^y  V  see  ^|/,  and 

JP=vn(^  +  «  —  I\)— «i*tan4. 

where  m  is  the  approximate  longitude  and  the  unit  of  <  -}-  im  —  ST^ 
is  one  m^eaa  ho^ry  au4  also 

JP=  JA^[yn(<  +  «  — r,  —  jrytan4--Awsec4j ^^ — -J—^^ 

in  which 

^  =  ^^11^  log  (I  ^  *«)  ^  ^.99708 

Then,  w'  denoting  the  true  longitude, 

«'=:  a»  —  v/'  -T  y  tan  4  .  i9  -|-  y  sec  4 .  «A^  4-  -JP*  ^*  +  ^  •  ^^^^ 

in  which  y  and  ^  have  th^  signification 

^  =       sin  JV  cos  ^  A(»  —  •')  +  cos  N  a(^  -^  ^') 
*  =  —  cos  JV  cos  b  A(a  t—  «t')  -fr  sin  N  a(^  —  ^') 

The  discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  thus  formed  may 
then  be  carried  out  precisely  as  in  Art  834,  taking  j*,  tf ,  taA,  ajt, 
and  Tztktt  as  the  unknown  quantities. 

£XAMPLB. — The  occultation  of  Aldebaran^  April  15,  1850,  was 
observed  at  Cambridge,  Mass,,  Q.nd  Kiiuigsberg,  m  follows  :* 

At  Cambridge,  ^p  =  42^  2^  48".6,  oi  =  4»  44-  80*. 

Immersion,  2*  1*"  52'.45  Mean  time. 
Emersion,     8   1    88  iSS      "        « 

ii<  Konigsberg,  f>  =  54*»  42'  50".4,  •»  =  ^  1»  22-  0*.4 

Immersion,   10*  57*  43*.66  Sidereal  time. 
Emersion,     11  47    47.60         *<         " 

I.  The  Greenwich  mean  time  of  conjunction  of  the  moon  and 
star  was  about  7*  SO"*,  aud  hence  we  take  our  data  from  the 
iN'autioal  Almanac  as  follows  t 

^ , . ^ ur^f,',,-^ 

«  A«troBomiMl  JouruO,  VoL  L,  pp.  IM  Md  176. 
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1860  April  16. 

» 

i 

IT 

6» 

66»  56'  21".16 

+  16»40'   0".05 

58'  55".22 

7 

66   82  82  .06 

16   46  80  .53 

58  55  .87 

8 

«r     8  46  .02 

16   52  64  .77 

58  56  .49 

9 

67   45    8  .02 

16   59  12  .76 

68  67  .10 

The  position  of  Aldebaran  for  the  same  date  was 

a'=  66*  4y  S8".9  «'==  +  16^  12'  1".7 

Hence,  by  I.  of  the  preceding  article,  we  form  the  following 
table : 


Or.T. 
6» 

a 

«• 

y 

y 

—  0.86519 

+  0.58849 

-f  0.47664 

+  0.10871 

7 

—  0.27671 

47 

^8531 

68 

8 

+  0.81176 

42 

.69890 

56 

9 

+  0.90014 

82 

.80248 

48 

n.  The  sidereal  time  of  Greenwich  Mean  Noon,  April  15, 
1860,  was  1*  83^  StM.  With  this  number,  converting  the 
Konigsberg  times  into  mean  times  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  we 
find 


KonlgSMVf. 

Jwmmwkm, 

EmtnioD. 

Immenioii. 

SmenioD. 

i 

2*    l-52'.46 

8»    1«88».85 

9*  28-  1S».64 

W  18"  11'.88 

<  +  « 

6    46    22.45 

7  46      8 .85 

8     1    15.24 

8  51    10.98 

/* 

54«»    2'    2".66 

69«    (y  58''.85 

164«  25'  54",90 

176*  56'  54".0O 

^^a' 

847    12  28.65 

2    11   24,45 

97    86  21.00 

110      7  20  .10 

logpsia^' 

9.826441 

9.909898 

log  p  cos  ^' 

9.869121 

9.762689 

logf 

119.214824 

3.451862 

9.758801 

9.785287 

logf 

9.646065 

9.641159 

9.904088 

9.922175 

logC 

9.944427 

9.952794 

9.185091 

8.549725 

The  value  of  log  f  has  been  found  in  order  to  find  the  correc- 
tion for  refraction.  This  correction  is  here  quite  sensible  in  the 
case  of  the  £onigsberg  observations  which  were  made  at  a  great 
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zenith  distance.  By  the  table  on  p.  517,  we  find  that  the  loga- 
rithms of  f  and  7]  must  be  increased  by  0.000006  for  immersion, 
and  by  0,000041  for  emersion.  Applying  these  corrections,  the 
values  of  the  co-ordinates  are  as  follows : 


—  0.16880 
+  0.44266 

+  0.02827 
-f-  0.48768 

+  0.57886 
+  0.80175 

+  0.54866 
+  0.88602 

in.  Assuming  convenient  times  not  far  from  <  +  ai,  we  have 

ABSumed  T^ 

6».8 

7».8 

8».0 

8*.85 

'• 

—  0.89440 

+  0.19406 

+  0.81176 

+  0.81188 

yo 

+  0.66868 

-f-  0.67218 

+  0.69890 

+  0.78615 

z,-.f  =  w  sin  if 

—  0.28460 

+  0.16579 

—  0.26210 

+  0.26822 

y,— V  =  m  cos  if 

+  0.12092 

+  0.28450 

—  0.10785 

—  0.04987 

M 

297<»  40'  16".6 

860  15'  86".! 

247*88'    r.O 

lOO*  81'  57''.7 

log  m 

9.415608 

9.458164 

9.452438 

9.485871 

z'rrrnsiniV 

+  0.68847 

+  0.68848 

+  0.58842, 

+  0.58886 

jf'=zn  cosJV 

+  0.10866 

+  0.10867 

+  0.10866 

+  0.10849 

If 

790  82'  21".l 

79»  82'  46''.8 

790  82'  48".5 

79*88'   8".5 

4 

216    11  85.9 

812    88  59  .0 

167    85  28  .5 

21      1  26  .1 

(A  ==  8600)            r 

~  89«.74 

-  128'.82 

—  es-.es 

—  8'.52 

u 

4*  44-  87».81 

4*  44-  12».88 

—  1*22-   7'.01 

—1*22-    4».90 

IV.  For  the  equations  of  condition,  taking  2i=  7*.8, 

Tj  =       7».2772                       TT  =  3586" 

and  putting 

< 

=  +  0  .6258 

=  the  true  Ic 

it 

log 

mgitade  of  G 
"            K 

V  =  0.2808 

ambridge, 
:6nig8berg, 

we  find,  neglecting  terms  in  a€C, 

w^  =  4\44-  87'.81  —  vr  +  1.245  *  —  2.108  itCik  —  1.293  Air 
o>j  =  4  '44  12  .88  —  yy'  —  1.852  *  +  2.515  itaA:  +  1.660  Air 
III/  =  —  1  22  7  .01  —  wr  —  0.874  ^  —  1.742  irAit  +  0.991  Air 
<=  —  1   22    14  .90  —  wr  +  0.654  ^  +  1.822  n^k  +  1.195  Air 

whence  the  two  equations 

0  =  +  24*.98  +  8.097  ^  —  4.628  rAiS:  —  2.953  Air 
0  =  +    7  .89  —  1.028  *  —  8.564  itaAt  —  0.204  A;c 

If  we  determine  d  and  Tt^k  in  terms  of  A;r,  these  equations  give 

*  =  —  8".88  +  0.607  Air 
irAAr  =  +  3  .17  —  0.232  ajt 
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and  then  we  find 

«j  =       4*  44-  26*.98  -—  y/'  —  0.048  att 
!«*/=  — 1  22    11.29  — vr  + 1169  ATT 

Assuming  ai/=  —  1*  22"  0'.4  as  well  determined,  the  last  equa^ 
tion  gives 

vr  =  —  10'.89  +  1.169  Air 

which  substituted  in  the  value  of  qp^  gives 

«;,  =  4»  44-  37'.87  —  1.217  ajt 

Finally,  adopting  the  correction  of  the  parallax  for  this  date  aa 
given  in  Mr.  Adams's  table  (Appendix  to  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  1856),  A;r  =  +  5".l,  this  last  value  becomes 

w^  =  4»  44-  31*.66 

which  agrees  almost  perfectly  with  the  longitude  of  Cambridge 
found  by  the  chronometric  expeditions,  which  is  4*  44"*  31'.95. 
With  the  same  value  of  A;r  we  find 

r^  —  2".90  #  =  —  0".23  TTA*  =  +  1".99 

and  hence,  by  (586),  the  corrections  of  the  Ephemeris  on  this 
date,  according  to  these  observations,  are 

A(a  —a')  =  —  2",93  A(d  —  a')  =  —  0".77 

The  value  ir^k  =  +  1".99  gives  aA  =  0.00056,  and  hence  the 
corrected  value  k  =  0.27227  +  0.00056  =  0.27283,  which  is  piot 
very  different  from  Oudemans's  value.     (See  p.  551). 

i/ 

342.  When  a  number  of  occultations  have  been  observed  at  a 

place  for  the  determination  of  its  longitude,  it  will  usually  be 

found  that  but  few  of  the  same  occultations  have  been  observed 

at  other  places.    If,  then,  we  were  to  depend  altogether  upon 

corresponding  observations  at  other  places,  we  should  lose  the 

greater  part  of  our  own.     In  order  to  employ  all  our  data,  we 

may  in  such  case  find  for  each  date  the  corrections  of  the  moon's 

place  from  meridian  observations  (see  Art.  235),  and,  employing 

the  corrected  right  ascension  and  declination  in  the  computation 

of  X  and  y,  our  equations  of  condition  will  involve  only  terms  in 

TT^k  and  a;:.     The  value  of  a.t  will,  however,  be  different  on 
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different  dates,  and,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  retain  this  term,  we 
must  introduce  in  its  stead  the  correction  of  the  niean  parallax 
which  is  the  constant  of  parallax  in  the  lunar  tables.  If  this 
constant  is  denoted  by  tt^  we  shall  have,  very  nearly, 

Aff  =  —  Aw. 

where  tt  is  the  parallax  for  die  given  date.  The  equations  of 
condition  will  then  be  of  the  form 

where 

In  Pbirce's  Lunar  Tables,  now  employed  in  the  construction  of 
oar  Ephemeris,  Kq  =»  8422^'.0& 

843.  The  passage  of  the  moon  through  a  well  determined 
group  of  stars,  such  as  the  Pleiades,  affords  a  peculiarly  favorable 
opportunity  for  determining  the  correction  of  the  moon's  semi- 
diameter  as  well  as  of  the  moon's  relative  place,  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  stars  themselves,  and  also  (if  observations  are 
made  at  distant  but  well  determined  places)  of  the  parallax. 
Prof.  Peircb  has  arranged  the  formula  of  computation,  with  a 
view  to  this  special  application,  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey.  See  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Adv.  of  Science,  9th  meeting,  p.  97. 

344.  When  an  isolated  observation  of  either  an  immersion  or 
an  emersion  is  to  be  computed,  with  no  corresponding  observa- 
tions at  other  places,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  compute  the 
values  of  x  and  y  for  a  number  of  hours.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
compute  them  for  the  time  t  +  w  {t  being  tlie  observed  local 
mean  time,  and  a)  the  assumed  longitude) ;  and,  as  the  correction 
of  this  time  will  always  be  small,  the  hourly  changes  may  be 
found  with  sufficient  precision  by  the  approximate  formulie, 
easily  deduced  from  (482), 

,      da,         ^  J      di 

af=  —  cos  a  1/  =  — 

It  ^        It 
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where  da  and  dd  denote  tke  hourlf  mcroase  of  a  and  9  respect- 
ively. 

845.  To  predict  an  accutiatUm  of  a  given  star  hy  the  moofnfor  a 
given  place  on  the  earth, — ^We  here  suppose  that  it  is  already  known 
that  the  star  is  to  be  occulted  at  the  given  place  on  a  certain 
date,  and  that  we  wish  to  determine  approximately  the  time  of 
immersion  and  emersion  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  observe  it. 
The  limiting  parallels  of  latitude  between  which  the  occultation 
can  be  observed  will  be  determined  in  the  next  article. 

For  a  precise  computation  we  proceed  by  Art  822,  making 
the  modifications  indicated  in  AH.  840; 

But,  for  a  sufficient  approximation  in  prepaHng  for  the  obser- 
vation, the  process  may  be  abridged  by  assuming  that  the  moon's 
right  ascension  and  declination  vary  uniformly  during  the  time 
of  occultation,  and  neglecting  the  small  variation  of  the  parallax. 
It  is  then  no  longer  necessary  to  compute  the  co-ordinates  x  and 
y  directly  for  several  difterent  times  at  the  first  meridian,  but 
only  for  any  one  assumed  time,,  and  then  to  deduce  their  values 
for  any  other  time  by  means  of  their  uniform  changes.  It  will 
be  most  simple  to  find  them  for  the  time  of  true  conjunction  of 
the  moon  and  stiarin  right  ascension,  which  is  readily  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  the  hourly  Ephemeris  of  the  moon.  Let  this  time 
be  denoted  by  2V.  W^e  have  at  thb  time  x  ^  0^  and  tiie  value  of 
y.  will  be  found  with  sufficient  aocuxacy  by  the  formula 


in  which  S,  ;r,  are  the  moon*s  declination  and  horizontal  parallax 
at  the  time  7J,  and  ^"is  the  star's  declination. 

Let  La  (in  seconds-  of  arc)  and  a^  here  denote  the  hourly 
changes  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  and  declination  for  the 
time  2^.     Then  we  have,  nearly,, 

s!^  —  cos  J  y»  — 

Let  Ti  be  any  assumed  time  (which,  in  a  first  approximation, 
may  be  the  time  T'o  itself).  Then  tiie  values  of  the  co-ordinates 
at  this  time  are 

X  =«  0/  (  T,  -  27.)  y  =*  yo  +  3^  (  2?a  -  To) 
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and  to  find  the  time  (T)  of  contact  of  the  star  and  the  nioon*s 
limb,  we  shall,  according  to  Art  322,.have  the  following  formulie : 

in  which  fJt^  is  the  sidereal  time  at  the  first  meridian  corresponding 
to  T^f  a'  is  the  star's  right  ascension,  and  w  is  the  longitude  - 

Asm  B  =  p  sin  f'  S  =  p  cos  /sin  4 

A  cos  B  =  p  ccm  f 'cob  *  ly  =  ^  sin  (5  —  ^') 

/==  54148  sin  1"  ^'=fi'A  coe  B 

log  /*'  =  9.41916  •  V  =  m'  c  sin  d' 

msin  M=  X  —  f  nBmN=  of  —  f ' 

m  cos  Jf  =  y  —  ly  n  cosi\r=  y*  —  iq' 

sm  4  = ^^ ^  log  k  =  9.43500 

A:  cos  4>.      m  cos  (if — N) 

n  n 

where  i^  is  to  be  taken  so  that  cos  ij/  shall  be  negative  for 
immersion  and  positive  for  emersion. 

.  For  a  second  approximation,  we  take  T  as  the  assumed  time 
7\  and  repeat  the  computation  for  immersion  and  emersion 
separately.  The  new  value  of  &  for  this  second  approximation 
will  be  most  readily  found  by  adding  the  sidereal  equivalent  of 
r  (converted  into  arc)  to  its  former  value. 

It  is  more  especially  desirable  to  know  the  true  time  of 
emersion,  and  the  angle  of  position  of  the  point  of  reappearance 
of  the  star.  Since  this  angle  in  solar  eclipses  was  reckoned  on 
the  sun's  limb,  while  here  it  must  be  reckoned  on  the  moon's, 
it  will  be  equal  to  180  +  §:  so  that,  taking  the  value  of  i^  from 
the  last  approximation,  we  shall  have 

Angle  of  pt  of  eonUot  ftrom  the  1 -  ^^^  j.  7\r  -l.  a 

north  pt.  of  tha  moon*8  limb       |  —  ^o^    +  -^  +  ■♦ 

For  the  angle  from  the  vertex  of  the  moon's  limb,  we  find  y  by 
the  equations 

p€linr  =  S  +  Vr  p  cos  r  =  5?  +  V^ 
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where  $,  37,  f,  5',  t  are  to  be  taken  from  the  last  approximation ; 

and  then 

Angle  of  pt  of  oonUot  ftrom   )        ^^^^  4.  JV'  4-  4  —  y 
the  Tertez  of  the  moon's  limb  J  T        "T  t       r 

If  the  computation  in  any  case  gives  m  sin  (Jlf  —  N)  >  A*,  we 

have  the  impossible  value  sin  i^'  >  1,  which  shows  that  the  star  is 

not  occulted  at  the  given  place.    If  we  wish  to  know  how  far 

the  star  is  from  the  moon*s  limb  at  the  time  of  nearest  approach, 

we  have  (Art.  824)  « 

J  =  ±msin(Jlf  — JV^) 

the  sign  being  taken  so  that  J  shall  be  positive.  This  is  the 
linear  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  line  drawn  from 
the  place  of  observation  to  the  star,  and  therefore  the  angular 
distance  as  seen  from  the  eartk  is  nJ.  The  apparent  semidiameter 
of  the  moon  is  ttA:,  and  hence  the  apparent  distance  of  the  star 
from  the  moon's  limb  is  w (J—  A:),* 

Example. — ^Find  the  times  of  immersion  and  emersion  in  the 
occultation  of  AldebaraUy  April  15,  1850,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  elements  of  this  occultation  have  been  found  on  p.  558, 
with  which  an  accurate  computation  may  be  made  by  the 
method  of  Art.  822 ;  but,  according  to  the  preceding  approximate 
method,  we  proceed  as  follows.  The  Greenwich  time  when  the 
moon's  right  ascension  was  equal  to  that  of  the  star  is  found, 
from  the  values  of  a  on  p.  558,  to  be 

2;  =  7\47  =  7*  28-  12«. 

For  this  time  we  have 

A»  =  +  2174"  a  =  +  16^  49'  81'M 

Aa  =  +    884  d'=      16    12     1  .7 

ir=       8586  a  — a'=:+         2249" 

whence,  by  the  above  formulte, 

y,  =  +  0.6860  ixf=  +  0.5886  1^=  +  0.1086 

Then  the  computation  for  Cambridge,  f  =  42®  22'  40", 
<»  ==  4*  44-  80*,  will  be  as  follows.  For  the  first  approximation, 
we  assume  7\=  7^  and  hence  we  have 

*  More  exactly,  allowing  for  the  aagmentation  of  the  moon's  semidiameter,  it  it 
ir  ( J  —  i;)  (1  +  ( tin  ir),  where  we  hare  (  =s  ^  pot  (iB  —  ^). 
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Sid.  time  -Gr.  noon  = 
Beduction  for  T,  sa 


7»  28"  12.'. 
1  88     9.0 
1   18  .a 


/!.=  »  2-  84.6 
.'=  4  27  18.3 
»=   4  44   80 

^  —  a'—m  =  &=2S  50   46.8 
=s  867*  41'.6 


with  which  we  find  the  following  results : 


«=      0. 

y  =  -f  0.6360 

e  =  -  0.0298 

,  =  +  0.4377 

mBinJ#'=  + 0.0298 

mcosJf  =  -i-  0.1983 

Jir=        8«  82'.4 

log  m  =       9.3021 

:«'=:  +  0.5886 

y'=  +  0.1086 

«"=  +  0.1940 

1}'=  — 0.0022 

n  sin  JV=  + 0.8946 

ncosir=  +  <>H08 

N=      74»  lO'.l 

log»=      9.6127 

log  sin  +  =     n9.8395 

log  C08  +  =       9.8590 

_mco8(Jlf-  JV)^      ^^^^ 

*''*** +  =  q:0».4801 

It 

n 

Tee  taumrsioiii 

V«r  •m«i«ion. 

T  =  —  0».64«i 

Ts=4-0».8111 

r,  =       7  .4700 

T,  =       7  .4700 

T=       6.8209 

T  =>■     7  .7811 

r=       6*49- 15* 

r  =      7»  46"  52* 

»=      4  44   80 

<•=      4  44   80 

Local  time—       2     4    45 

Local  time  =      3     2    22 

These  times  are  nearly  correct  enough ;  but,.for  a  more  accurate 
time  of  emersion,  we  now  assume  7^=  7*,7811,  with  which  we 
find 


x  =  af(T^^  !;)  =  + 0.1881 


jr'(r,  —  7;)  = +  0.0388 
y.  =  +  0.6360 
y  =21 +  0-6698 


an*to  find  the  new  valhe  of  #  we- have  r  ===>  +  0*.8111  =  IS**  40', 
the  sidereal  equivalent  of  which  is  18^  48'.1,  or  in  arc  4^  40'.8, 
This,  added  to  the  above  valhe  of  d,  gives  the  corrected  vftltie 
^  =  2^  22^4.  Bepeating  the  computation  with  these  new  values 
of  Of,  y,  and'  «>,  we  fiiid 
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mcoH(M 

^M_ 

—  C 

>fi082 

n 

A:  0084 
n 

+  0 

.4901 

—  0 

.0181 

r.= 

7 

.7811 

T  = 

7 

.7680 

= 

7» 

45-47* 

Local  time  = 

8 

1   17 

4  =  317** 

22^ 

N=   74 

65 

180 

212 

17 

r=    3 

33 

208 

34 

The  star 

reappears  at  212** 

17' 

from  the  north  point,  or 

208* 

34' 

from  the  vertex,  of  the  moon's 

limb. 

This  time  agrees  within  21*  with  the  actually  observed  time  of 
emersion  (given  on  p,  552),  The  principal  part  of  the  difterence 
is  due  to  the  error  of  the  Ephemeris  on  this  date. 

846.  To  find  the  limiting  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  earth  for  a 
given  occvUation. — The  limiting  curves  within  which  the  occulta- 
tion  of  a  given  star  is  visible  may  be  found  by  the  general 
method  given  for  solar  eclipses,  Art.  811,  which,  of  course,  may 
be  much  abridged  in  such  an  application.  But,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  stars  which  may  be  occulted,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  even  this  abridged  computation  for  all  of  them. 
The  extreme  parallels  of  latitude  are,  however,  found  by  very 
simple  formulae,  and  may  be  used  for  each  star. 

For  a  point  on  the  limiting  curve,  the  least  value  of  A  in  Art. 
824  is  in  a  solar  eclipse  =  Zr,  but  in  an  occultation  it  is  =  L 
Hence  we  have,  by  (667),  the  condition 

dzm8in(if— iVO  =  A: 

or,  restoring  the  values  of  m  sin  JHf  =  x  —  $,  m  cos  Jlf  =  y  —  r^^ 

(x  —  f)  cosiV  —  (y  —  ly)  sin  i\^  =  ±  A: 

The  angle  Nia  here  determined  by  the  equations  (552) ;  but,  for 

an  approximate  determination  of  the  limits  quite  sufficient  for 

our  present  purpose,  we  may  neglect  the  changes  of  f  and  37,  and 

take 

n  sin -2^=0/  ncosiV  =  y' 

Let  Xo  Ai^d  yo  be  the  values  of  x  and  y  for  the  assumed  epoch 
% ;  then  for  any  time  7"=  TJ  +  r  we  have 

X  =  Xg  +  n  siu  JV .  r  y  =  y^  -j-  n  cos  N .  r 

Vol.  L— 3« 
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which  reduce  the  above  condition  to 

ix^  —  f )  cos  N  —  (y^'—jj)BmN=z:t^ 

By  the  last  equation  of  (500),  we  haYe»  by  neglecting  the  com- 
pression of  the  earth, 

Bin  {P  =  19  cos  d'  +  f  ^^^  ^' 
in  which 

and  we  are  now  to  determine  the  maximum  and  mininum  values 
of  f ,  which  fulfil  these  conditions.    Let  us  put 

a  =  —  f  cos  N  +  jj  Bin  N 
b  =       f  sin  JV  -f  ly  cos  If 

from  which  follow 

.  f  =  —  a  cos  iV  +  ft  Bin  iV 
ly  =  a  sin  JV  +  ft  cos  If 
C=       v^(l-a»~ft«) 

Then  we  also  have,  by  our  first  condition, 

a  3=  —  ac;coBi\r+  y,sini\r±  k 

which  is  a  constant  quantity,  since  we  may  here  assume  z'  and  y' 
to  be  constant. 
Since  we  have  €?+  ft*+  (^=  1,  we  can  assume  ^  and  c  so  as  to 

satisfy  the  equations 

cos  Y  =  a 
sin  Y  cos  t  =  ft 
sin  ;"  sin  e  =  C 

in  which  sin  y  may  be  restricted  to  positive  values.   The  formula 
for  f  thus  becomes 

sin  9^  =:  cos  z'  sin  JV  cos  ^'  +  sin  7^  cos  t  cos  iVcos  d'  +  sin  y  sin  e  sin  d' 

which  may  be  put  under  a  more  simple  form  by  assuming  fi  and 
>i,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions 

Bin  /5  =  sin  JV  cos  d' 
cos /J  cos  ^  =  cosiVcos  ^' 
cos  /9  sin  i  =r=  Bin  d' 

in  which  cos  /9  may  be  restricted  to  positive  values. 
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•  We  thus  obtain 

sin  f  =  sin  ^  cos  y  +  ^^^  P  sin  y  cos  {k  —  c) 

in  which  f^  and  c  are  the  only  variables.  Since  cos  j9  sin  y  is 
positive,  this  value  of  sin  ^  is  a  maximum  when  cos  {X  —  e)  =  1 
or  X  —  e  =  0 ;  and  a  minimum  when  cos  (A  —  e)  =  —  1,  or 
^  —  e  =t=  180®.     Hence  we  have,  for  the  limits,  sin  f  =  sin(/9  ±  y)^ 

that  is 

for  the  northern  limit,    f  ==  /9  4.  ^ 
for  the  southern  limit,     f  =  /?  —  y 

One  of  the  points  thus  determined  may,  however,  be  upon 
that  side  of  the  earth  which  is  farthest  from  the  moon,  since  we 
have  not  restricted  the  sign  of  f,  arid  our  general  equations 
express  the  condition  that  the  point  of  observation  lies  in  a  line 
drawn  from  the  star  tangent  to  the  moon's  limb,  which  line 
intersects  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  two  points,  for  one  of  which 
f  is  positive  and  for  the  other  negative.  But,  taking  f  only  with 
the  positive  sign,  we  must  also  have  sin  t  positive.  For  the 
northern  limit,  therefore,  when  ^  =  «,  sin  X  must  be  positive, 
which,  according  to  the  equation  cos  ^  WiX  =  sin  d\  can  be  the 
case  only  when  d'  is  positive.  Hence  the  formula  f  ==  i?  +  r 
gives  the  most  northern  limit  of  visibility  only  when  the  star  is 
in  north  declination.  For  similar  reasons,  the  formula  f^fi  —  y 
gives  the  southern  limit  only  when  the  star  is  in  south  declina- 
tion. The  second  limit  of  visibility  in  each  case  must  evidently 
be  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  general  northern  or  southern 
limiting  curve  meets  the  rising  and  setting  limits, — namely,  the 
points  where  C  =  0,  and  consequently,  also,  sin  c  =  0,  cos  c  =  dr  1, 
which  conditions  reduce  the  general  formula  for  sin^  to  the 
following : 

sin  f  =  (sin  2V  cos  y  dr  cos  JT  sin  ^)  cos  d'  =  sin  (iV  ±:  y)  cos  9' 

If  cos  iVis  taken  with  the  positive  sign  only,  the  upper  sign  in 
this  equation  will  give  the  most  northern  limit  to  be  used  when 
the  southern  limit  has  been  found  by  the  formula  f  =  ^  —  y,  and 
the  lower  sign  will  give  the  southern  limit  to  be  used  when  the 
northern  limit  has  been  found  by  the  formula  ^  =  ^  -\-  y. 

Finally,  since  the  epoch  T^  is  arbitrary,  we  may  assume  for  it 
the  time  of  true  conjunction  in  right  ascension  when  a:b=  0,  and 
we  shall  then  have 

a  =  cos  ^^  ==  y,,  sin  JV  ±  A: 
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The  above  discussion  leads  to  the  following  simple  arrangement 
of  the  formulffi 

cos  r^  =  y^  sin  N  dz  0.2723  (y  <  180°) 

sin  ^  =  sin  iV  cos  d'  I?  <    90°) 

9^x=fi±:ri  )    (604) 

cos;',  ==  y^sin  N  =h  0.2723 
sin  ^a=8in(iVqi  ;',)C08^'  (JV<    90°) 

in  which  the  upper  or  the  lower  signs  are  to  be  used,  according 
as  the  declination  of  the  star  is  north  or  south.  When  the 
declination  is  north,  ^^  will  be  the  northern  limit  and  f^  the 
southern ;  and  the  reverse  when  the  declination  is  south.  The 
angle  N  is  here  supposed  to  be  less  than  90°,  and  is  found  by 
the  formula 

taniV=^ 

always  considering  y'  as  well  as  a:'  to  be  positive. 

When  the  cylindrical  shadow  extends  beyond  the  earth,  north 
or  south,  we  shall  obtain  imaginary  values  for  y^  or  ;-,.  The 
following  obvious  precepts  must  then  be  observed : 

1st.  When  cos  y^  is  imaginary,  the  occultation  is  visible  beyond 
the  pole  which  is  elevated  above  the  principal  plane  of  reference, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  put  for  the  extreme  limit  f^=  +  90°,  or 
^1=  —  90°,  according  to  the  sign  of  S'. 

2d.  When  cos  y^  is  imaginary,  the  value  of  ^j  will  be  the  lati- 
tude of  that  point  of  the  (great  circle)  intersection  of  the  prin- 
cipal plane  and  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  nearest  the  depressed 
pole;  that  is,  we  must  take  y?2=  5'— 90°,  or  ^,=  ^'+90°, 
according  as  8'  is  positive  or  negative. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  numerical  value  of  ip^ 
obtained  by  the  formula  4p^=^  ^  ±:Xi  may  exceed  90°,  in  which 
case  the  true  value  is  either  ^i=  180°—  (/9  =t  x^y  or  ^i=  —  180° 
—  {fi  ±:  Yy)j  since  these  values  have  the  same  sine. 

Example. — Find  the  limiting  parallels  of  latitude  for  the 
occultation  of  Aldebaran^  April  15,  1850. 

We  have  found,  page  559,  for  this  occultation, 

y^=  +  0.6360  of  =  0.5886  rf  =  0.1086 

Hence,  with  d'=  16°  12',  we  find 
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N  =       79«  83'  log  sin  /5  ==  9.9751 

y,  sin  JV^  =  +  0.6265  ^  =  70°  47' 

A:=       0.2723  ^i  =  26      8 

cos  r,  =  +  0.8978  /9  +  p'j  =  96    55 

cos  r%  =  +  0.3532  f  I  =  83      5 

/-,  =      69°  ly 

N^r^=       10    14  ^,=    9^  49 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  occultation  is  not 
visible  at  all  the  places  included  between  the  extreme  latitudes 
thus  found,  since  the  true  limiting  curves  do  not  coincide  with 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  but  cut  the  meridians  at  various  angles, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  southern  limit  in  our  diagram  of  a  solar 
eclipse,  p.  504.  Unless  a  place  is  considerably  within  the 
assigned  limits,  it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  in  many  cases  to 
make  a  special  computation,  by  the  method  of  Art.  345,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  occultation  can  be  observed. 


OCCULTATIONS    OF   PLANETS   BY   THE   MOON. 

847.  If  the  disc  of  a  planet  were  always  a  circle,  and  fully 
illuminated,  its  occultation  by  the  moon  might  be  computed  by 
the  general  method  used  for  solar  eclipses  by  merely  substituting 
the  parallax  and  semidiameter  of  the  planet  for  those  of  the  sun ; 
and  this  is  the  method  which  has  generally  been  prescribed  by 
writers  on  this  subject.  But  with  the  telescopes  now  in  use, 
and  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  electro-chronograph,  it  is 
possible  to  observe  the  instants  of  contact  with  the  planet's  limb 
to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  it  appears  to  be  worth  while 
to  take  into  account  the  true  figure  of  the  visible  illuminated 
portion  of  the  planet.  Moreover,  the  investigation  of  this  true 
figure  possesses  an  intrinsic  interest  which  justifies  entering  upon 
it  here  somewhat  at  length. 

In  order  to  embrace  at  once  all  cases,  I  shall  consider  the 
planet  as  a  spheroidal  body  which  even  when  fully  illumi- 
nated presents  an  elliptical  outline,  and  when  partially  illumi- 
nated presents  an  outline  composed  of  two  ellipses,  of  which 
one  is  the  boundary  of  the. spheroid  and  the  other  is  the  limit  of 
illumination  on  the  side  of  the  planet  towards  the  observer.  I 
begin  with  the  determination  of  the  first  of  these  ellipses. 
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348.  To  find  the  apparemt  form  of  the  disc  of  a  spheroidal  planet.* — 
Let  us  first  express  the  apparent  place  of  any  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet,  by  referring  it  to  three  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  of  which  the  plane  of  xy  coincides  with  the 
plane  of  the  planet's  equator,  while  the  axis  of  z  coincides  with 
the  axis'  of  rotation.     In  this  system,  let 

Xjy,z  =^  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  on  the  surface  of  the 

pianct, 
$,  jy,  C  =  those  of  the  observer. 

Straight  lines  drawn  from  the  observer  to  the  centre  of  the 
planet  and  to  the  point  on  its  surface  determine  their  apparent 
places  on  the  celestial  sphere.  If  these  places  are  refen^ed  to 
the  great  circle  which  corresponds  to  the  planet's  equator,  and 
if  we  put 

X,  k'  =  the  geocentric  longitudes  of  tl^e  apparent  places  of  the 
planet's  centre  and  the  point  on  its  surface,  reckoned 
from  the  axis  of  x,  in  the  great  circle  of  the  planet's 
equator, 

/9,/9'=the  latitudes  of  these  places  referred  to  the  great 
circle  of  the  planet's  equator, 

Pj  f/  z=z  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  the  plc^net  and  the  point 
on  its  surface  from  the  observer, 


we  shall  have  (Arts.  32  and  .33)t 

p  CO&  fi  cos  X  =  —  ^ 

I  /9  sin  X  =z  —  ly 

p  Bin  fi  ==.  —  C 


/>  cos  /9  sin  A  =  —  ly  V    (605) 


/)' COS/5' cos  /  =  a:  —  S  ^ 

p'  cos/5'  sin  A'  =  y  —  iy  > 

p^&\n  ^  =  z  —  C  J 


p'sln  ^  =  z  —  C 


(606) 


*  The  method  of  investigation  here  adopted,  bo  far  as  relates  to  the  apparent  form  of 
the  disc,  is  ehiefly  derived  from  Bbssbl,  Aftronomiaehe  Untertuckunffen,  Vol.  I.  Art.  VI. 

t  The  group  (SOd)  may  be  deduced  bj  supposing  for  tk  moment  that  the  position 
of  the  observer  is  referred  to  a  system  of  planes  parallel  to  the  first,  but  having  ita 
origin  at  the  point  on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  co-ordinates  in  this  system  are 
equal  to  those  in  the  first  increased  respectively  by  z,  y,  and  z.  The  negative  sigA 
in  the  second  members  of  both  groups  results  from  the  consideration  that  the  longi- 
tude of  the  observer  as  seen  from  the  planet  is  180^ -f  A,  or  180^ -f  A';  and  his 
latitude,  —  /J,  or  —  /3'.     Compare  Art.  98. 
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Now,  let  0  and  C,  Fig.  47,  be  the  apparent  ^J*-  ^7. 

places  of  the  planet's  centre  and  the  point  on  its 
surface,  projected  upon  the  celestial  sphere;  Q 
the  pole  of  the  planet's  equator;  P  the  pole  of  the 
earth's  equator ;  and  let 

^  =  the  apparent  distance  of  C  from  O  :^  the  arc 

OC, 
j>'=  the  position  angle  of  C  reckoned  at  0,  from 

the  declination  circle  OP  towards  the  east, 

=  POC, 
jp=r  the  position  angle  of  the  pole  of  the  planet 

=  POQ; 

then,  in  the  triangle  QOQ  we  have 

sin  tf  sin  (p'  —  p)  =  cos  p*  sin  Q!  —  X) 

sin  «'  cos  (y  —  j>)  =  cos  ^  sin  /9'—  sin  fi  co&fi'  cos  (i'  —  i) 

Multiplying  these  by  /t>',  and  substituting  the  expressions  (605) 
and  (606),  we  obtain 

p'  sin  8^  sin  (p'  —  p)  =  —  a?  sin  i  -f-  y  cos  A 

/o'  sin  5*  cos  (/  —  j>)  =  —  a:  sin  ^  cos  A  —  y  sin  fism  X  +  z  cos  /9 

or,  since  5'  is  very  small  and  />'sin5'  or  />V  differs  insensibly 
from  p  sin  5'  or  ps\ 

ps^sin  (p'  —  p)  =  -^XHmX +yoosX  ) 

/os'  COS  (y  —  J>)  =  —  ^  sin  p  cos  A  —  y  sin  ^  sin  A  -f-  ^  cos  fi  }     ^      ^ 

These  equations  apply  to  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  planet 
If  we  apply  them  to  those  points  in  which  the  visual  line  of  the 
observer  is  tangent  to  that  surface,  they  will  determine  the  curve 
which  forms  the  apparent  disc.  The  equation  of  an  ellipsoid'  of 
revolution  whose  axes  are  a  and  6,  of  which  b  is  the  axis  of 
revolution,  is 

(608) 


1^^  +  iI  +  g 
aa   *  (la    ^  bb 


and  the  equation  of  a  tangent  line  passing  through  the  point 
whose  co-ordinates  are  f ,  7;,  and  Z  is 


aa      aa      l^ 


(609) 


The  distances  f ,  ij,  and  Z  ar©  very  great  in  comparison  with  x^ 
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y,  and  z.    K  we  divide  (609)  by  /o,  the  quotients  -i  ^  -  will*  be 

P     r     P 

X    V    2  1 

of  the  same  order  as  -,  -,  r,  but  the  quotient  -  will  be  mappre- 

ciable  in  relation  to  the  quotients  — >  -^,  -rr*    Performinff  this 

^  an    aa    bo  ° 

division,  therefore,  and  substituting  the  values  of  f ,  ijy  and  ^  from 

(605),  we  may  write  for  the  equation  of  the  tangent  line 

^ X  cos  /gposi   ,   y  cos  ^  sin  i      ^  sin  fi  rawi 


aa  '  aa  '       bb 

If  the  curve  -4CB,  Fig.  47,  is  referred  to  rectangular  axes 
passing  through  the  apparent  centre  0  of  the  planet,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  pole  of  the  planet,  and  if  u  and 
V  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  curve,  so  that 

tt  =  «'  sin  (p'  —  p) 
V  =  $'  cos  (p'  —  p) 

the  equations  (607)  and  (610)  will  enable  us  to  determine  x,  y, 
and  z  in  terms  of  u  and  v.    Putting 

66       - 

—  =  1  — ee 

aa 

the  three  equations  become 

pu  =  —  X  sin  ^  -|-  y  <508  X 
pv  =  —  (x  cos  X  -{-  y  ein  X)  sin  fi  -\-  z  cos  JS 
0  =  (x  cos  il  +  y  sin  X)  (1  —  ee)  cos  fi  +  z  sin  fi 

from  which  we  derive 

—  jr  sin  i  -\-  y  Q06X=^  pu 

,  .     ,  sin  /5 

—  X  cos  X  —  y  Bin  X=^  pv 


I  —ee  co8'/9 

(1  —  ee)  cos  fi 

pv  \ 

1  —  eeco^fi 


8  =  -  =  the  greatest  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  planet, 


Substituting  these  values  in  (608)  and  putting 

-  =  the  greatest  appa 
c  =  |/(1  —  ee  oos'/9) 
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wc  liud 

M  =  Mtt  +  -  (611) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  outline  of  the  planet  as  projected 
upon  the  celestial  sphere,  or  upon  a  plane  p^sed  through  the 
centre  of  the  planet  at  right  angles  to  the  Hue  of  vision.  It 
represents  an  ellipse  whose  axes  ai'e  2s  and  2s  \/{l  —  ee  cos*)9), 
e  being  the  eccentricity  of  the  planet's  meridians.  The  minor 
axis  {OBy  Fig.  47)  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  great  circle  drawn 
to  the  pole  of  the  planet's  equator. 

We  iiext  proceed  to  determine  what  portion  of  this  ellipse  is 
illuminated  and  visible  from  the  earth. 

849.  To  find  the  apparent  curve  of  illumination  of  a  planeCs  surface. — 
If  the  sun  be  regarded  as  a  point  (which  will  produce  no  sensible 
error  in  this  problem),  the  curve  of  illumination  of  the  planet,  as 
seen  from  the  5un,  can  be  determined  by  conditions  quite  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  preceding  problem ;  for  we  have  only 
to  substitute  the  co-ordinates  expressing  the  sun's  position  with 
reference  to  the  planet,  instead  of  those  of  the  observer.  If, 
therefore,  we  put 

Af  B  =  the  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  centre 
of  the  planet  referred  to  the  great  circle  of  the 
planet's  equator, 

the  equation  of  the  tangent  line  from  the  sun  to  the  planet, 
being  of  the  same  form  as  (610),  will  be 

.  ^       xcobBco9A    .    vcosJ^sinyl    .  ZBxnB  ,^,^ 

0  = h zz rr —  (612) 

aa  '  art  '       66  ^      ^ 

Jf  each  point  which  satisfies  this  condition  be  projected  upon 
the  celestial  sphere  by  a  line  from  the  observer  on  the  earth,  and 
n  and  v  again  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  projected  curve,  we 
have  here,  also,  to  satisfy  the  equations 

fiU  =  ^XBmX+ycoBX  \ 

/>i;  =  —  (xcosi  +  y  sin  X)  sin  ^  -|-  xr  cos  fi  j     ^"^^/ 

in  which  X  and  fi  have  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article.  The  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  determined  by  the  three 
equations  (612),  (613),  being  substituted  in  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid,  we  obtain  the  relation  between  u  and  i?,  or  the  equation 
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of  the  required  curve  of  illumination  as  seen  from  the  earth.   In 
order  to  facilitate  the  substitution,  let  us  put 

Xj  =  —  X  sin  X  -\-  y  cos  X 
y^  ==       X  cos  i  +  y  sin  Jl 
from  which  follow 

a:  =  —  Xi  sin  i  +  yi  cob  X 
y=z      Xx  cos  ^  +  y,  sin  X 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  introduce  the  auxiliaries  fi^  and  B^ 
dependent  upon  fi  and  B  by  the  assumed  relations 


-  cos  A  =  cos  /9  77  cos  JS.  =  cos  J5 
9  G         ^ 

-  Bin  A  =  7  Bin  /9  -yr  sin  A  =  r  sin  B 
g               b       '^  G  b 


(614) 


Then  the  three  equations  become 

0  =       ar,  COB  ^,  Bin  (i!  —  A)  -f  y^  oob  B^  cob  {A  —  X)  +  -g  Bin  jB, 
pu=       Xi 
^gpv  =  -'  y,  sin  fii  +  ^zcosfi^ 

from  which  we  derive 

Xi=        pu 
JVyj  =  —  pu  cos  /3,  cos  J5i  sin  (^  —  '^)  ~  I  ?f>rsin  J?i 

-Z\r 7  ^  =  —  /t>tt  sin  ^1  cos  Bi sin  (^1  —  ;)  -j-  -  jr^or  cos  5iC08(ii — A) 

where,  for  brevity,  Ni8  put  for  sin  fi^  sin  -Bj  +  cos  fi^  cos  JB,  cos  {A — X). 
Before  substituting  these  expressions  in  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  geometrical  signification 
of  the  quantities  ^,  and  ^p  If  we  draw  straight  lines  from  the 
centre  of  the  planet  to  the  earth  and  to  the  sun,  the  latitudes  of 
the  points  in  which  these  lines  intersect  the  surface  of  the  planet 
will  be  )9  and  B.  If  these  points  be  projected  upon  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  circumscribed  about  the  ellipsoid,  by  perpendiculars 
to  its  equator,  the  latitudes  of  the  projected  points  will  be  )9i  and 
Bi'y  and  g  and  G  will  be  the  corresponding  radii  of  the  ellipsoid. 
If  now  these  projected  points  are  referred  to  the  celestial  sphere, 
by  lines  from  the  planet's  centre,  they  will  form  with  the  pole  Q 
of  the  planet's  equator  a  spherical  triangle  QOS,  in  which  the 
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angle  Q  will  he  A  —  k;  and  the  sides  including  this  angle  wiU 
be  90°  —  A  =  QOj  90°  —  -Bi  =  QS.  Denoting  the  angle  at  0  by 
Wy  and  the  side  OS  by  Vj  we  shall  have 


cos  F=  Bin  ^1  sin Bi  -\-  cos  /3j cos  Bi cos  (il  —  ^) ' 
sin  F  cos  w  =  cos  /9,  sin  Jff,  —  sin  /9j  cos  B^  cos  (yl  —  X)  ^    (^15) 
sin  Fsin  w?  =  cos  J?^  sin  (-4  —  X) 


■] 


in  which  V  is  very  nearly  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  planet 
This  triangle  also  gives 

sin  J?j  =  cos  Fsin  fi^  +  sin  Fcos  ^,  cos  w 
cos  5,  cos  (J  —  X)  =z  cos  F  cos  ^j  —  sin  F  sin  ^j  cos  u? 
cos  ^^sin  (^  —  'I)  =  si^  Fsin  u? 

By  these  equations  the  above  expressions  for  x^,  y^j  and  z  are 
reduced  to 

cos  F.  ojj  =      />u  cos  F 

cos  F.  yj  =  —  /»tt  sin  F  sin  u?  cos  ^j 

—  r  ^/^^ (^^* ^ ^^^  A  +  s^"  Fcos  /9j  cos  tr) 

cos  V't2  =  — pu  sinFsin  w  sin  A 

+  r  9P^  (cos  F  cos  ?^  —  sin  F  sin  fi^  cos  u?) 

Substituting  these  in  (608),  observing  that  xx  +  yy  =  x^x^+  yj/^^ 
we  have 

cos'F— =  wiicos*F 
PR 

+  j(u  sin  U7  +  T  S'V  cos  w)  sinFcos  fit-\-  rgv  cosFsin/S,  1 
+  I  (w  sin  u?  +  T  <7y  cos  u?)  sin  F  sin  ^^  —  -  yi;  cos  F  cos  ^J 

Developing  the  squares  in  the  second  member,  and  putting  5  for 

-,  and  also 

^  6 

c  =  i/(l  —  ee  cosV)  =  — 

*^  ^  cig 

we  shall  find 


8S 


=  I  M  cos  u?  —  V I  +  1 1<  sm  M?  -f  i; j  sec*  F    (616) 
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which  is  the  required  equation  of  the  curve  of  illumination,  eb 
seen  from  the  earth,  projected  upon  the  celestial  sphere.  It 
represents  an  ellipse  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin  but  whose 
axes  are,  in  general,  inclined  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  of  equation  (611).  The 
equation  (611)  is  only  the  particular  case  of  (616)  which  corre- 
sponds to  V=  0,  or  the  case  of  full  illumination. 


Pig.  48. 


350.  We  have  yet  to  determine  what  portions  of  the  apparent 

disc  are  bounded  by  the  two  cun^es 
respectively.  If  ABA'B',  Fig.  48, 
is  the  ellipse  of  (611),  which  I  shall 
call  \hQ  first  ellipse,  and  CDC'D'  that 
of  (616),  which  I  shall  distinguish  as 
the  second  ellipse^  the  visible  outline 
of  the  planet  is  composed  of  one- 
half  the  first  and  one-half  the  second 
curve,  and  these  halves  either  begin  or  end  at  the  points  C  and 
C",  which  are  the  common  points  of  tangency  of  the  two  curves. 
These  points  satisfy  both  equations;  and,  therefore,  putting  Wj  and 
i\  for  the  co-ordinates  of  either  point,  and  subtracting  (611)  from 
(616),  we  find 


0=lM,8r 


sin  tt?  +  Vj 


cos 


'-] 


tan'F 


which  is  satisfied,  in  general,  by  taking 

cos  w      ^ 
M,  sin  tt?  +  t?,  =  0 

Denoting  the  position  angle  corresponding  to  w,  r^  by  />i,  we 
have  Wi=  ^i  sin(pi  — ;>),  z?i=  s^  cos(2>i— p).  Substituting  these 
values,  and  also  putting 

c^  sm  tt?j  =  sm  u?  C|  cos  tr,  = (617) 

the  preceding  condition  becomes 

Cj«,co8(;),— ;>  — trj  =  0 

whence 

p^  =  p  +  w,  :f90^  (618) 

which  expresses  the  position  angles  of  both  C  and  C.  K  we 
draw  the  arc  0D0\  Fig.  48,  making  the  angle  BOCy=  «?,  and 
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take  00'^=^V^  the  point  0'  will  be  nearly  the  position  of  the 
plaifet  as  seen  from  the  sun,  and  the  arc  V'will  be  the  measure 
of  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  as  viewed 
from  the  planet.  K  we  assume  sin  w  to  be  positive  in  equations 
(615),  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  do,  the  arc  Fwill  be  reckoned  from 
the  planet  eastward  from  0°  to  860°.  Now,  so  long  as  Vis  less 
than  180*^,  the  west  limb  will  evidently  be  the  full  limb,  and 
when  F  is  greater  than  180*^,  the  east  limb  will  be  the  full  limb. 
Hence  we  infer  that  a  point  whose  given  position  angle  is  p'  is 
on  the  east  limb  when 

/  >  P  +  w^i  —  90*     and    <  ;>  -f  tr^  -|-  90* 
but  on  the  west  limb  when 

V'  <P  +  ^x  —  ^^"^    and    >  jp  +  u?^  +  W 

When  V  >  90°  and  <  270°,  the  planet  is  crescent ;  but  when 
F>  270°  and  <  90°,  it  is  gibbous.  In  the  case  of  a  crescent 
planet  there  are  two  points,  one  on  the  full  and  the  other  on  the 
crescent  limb,  corresponding  to  the  same  position  angle :  hence 
in  observations  of  a  crescent  planet  the  point  of  observation  on 
the  limb  will  not  be  sufficiently  determined  by  the  position 
angle  alone ;  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  observer  to  distinguish 
the  crescent  from  the  full  limb  in  his  record. 

351.  In  order  to  apply  the  preceding  theory,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  quantities  p,  j9,  ^,  -B,  A.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  rr 
in  Art.  348  was  left  indeterminate,  and  may  be  assumed  at 
pleasure,  but  it  is  most  convenient  to  let  it  pass  through  the 
ascending  node  of  the  planet's  equator  on  the  equinoctial,  so  that 
X  and  A  will  be  reckoned  from  this  node.  The  position  of  the 
node  must,  therefore,  be  known,  and  this  we  derive  from  the 
researches  of  physical  astronomers.     If  we  put 

n  =  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  ])lanet'8 
equator  on  the  equinoctial, 

t  =  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  equator  to  the  equi- 
noctial, 

we  have  at  any  given  time  /,  for  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
the  only  ones  whose  figures  are  sensibly  spheroidal, 
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Per  Jupiter.    J  "^  =  ^^^^  ^^'  25"  +  8".59  it  ^  1860) 

For  Saturn  |  ^  =  1^5°  13'  54"  + 128".76  (t  — 1850)  +  0".0605  (t  — 1860)> 
*.t  1=     7°10'10"-.   15".08(^— 1850)  +  0".0035(t— 1850)" 

in  which  ( is  expressed  in  years.* 

The  values  for  Saturn  apply  either  to  its  equator  or  the  rings, 
which  are  sensibly  in  the  same  plane. 

If  now  we  put 

a,  J'=r  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  planet, 

we  can  convert  a'  and  d'  into  X  and  ^  by  Art  23 ;  we  shall 
merely  have  to  substitute  in  (29)  or  (81)  a'— -  n  for  a,  ^'  for  i, 
and  I  for  e.  The  angle  p  is  here  the  position  angle  of  the  pole 
of  the  planet  reckoned  from  the  declination  circle  of  the  planet 
towards  the  east;  but  in  Art.  25  the  angle  ij  is  the  position 
angle  reckoned  towards  the  west,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have 
to  put  7  =  860®  — p  in  (38).  Hence  we  obtain  the  following 
formula  for  )9,  >l,  and  />; 

/sini<'=tan^'  /' sin  ;i  =  cos ( J' —  0 

/  cosi<'  =  sin  (•'  —  n)  /'  cos  ;i  =  cos  i?*  cot  (a  •—  n) 

tan  ^  =  sin  ^  tan  (jP  —  i)  I    (519) 

^,     ^      .  .    ,  ,        .        ^                 sin  J^'  cot  (•'  —  n) 
tan  F'=  tan  t  sm  (a  —  n)        tan  »  = ^^ ^ 

^  ^  ^  cos  (J?"— a') 

To  find  A  and  By  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  heliocentric  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  planets  given  in  the  British  Almanac, 
and  as  these  quantities  are  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  while  A  and 
B  are  referred  to  the  planet's  equator,  we  must  know  the  rela- 
tive position  of  these  circles.     Putting 

K'=  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  planet's  equator  on 

the  ecliptic, 
/'=  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  equator  to  the  ecliptic^ 
i\r  =  the  arc  of  the  planet's  equator  between   the  equi- 
noctial and  the  ecliptic, 

*  These  values  I  have  deduced  from  the  dat«  given  in  Damoiseau's  Tablet  jSeltp- 
liquet  des  Satellitet  de  Jupiter,  Paris,  1836;  and  Bk8sbl*s  Bettimmung  der  Lagtund 
Oroste  de$  SaUirtu-Ringta  und  der  Figur  und  Orotte  dee  Satume,  Aitronom.  N'aek.f  Vol. 
XII.  p.  167. 
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we  deduce  from  the  data  of  Bbssel  and  Damoiseau,  for  a  given 
year  (, 

'  N'=zS^5''  40' 46"+  49".80  (^ — 1860) 

For  Jupiter.^   /'=     2^   8'5r'+  0".48(f— 1850) 

=  336^  33'  18"+  46".55  (t — 1850) 


/'= 
I  r=  2 

iiV^=*4 


'  N'=  167*  31'  52"+  46".62  (f — 1850) 
For  Saturn.  ^   /'=  28*  10' 27"—  0".35(f— 1850) 

=  *48o81'34"— 86".75(f— 1850)— 0".0625(«— 1850)« 


and  these  values  for  Saturn  also  apply  to  the  rings. 
Finally,  if  we  put 

il',  £'=the    heliocentric    longitude    and    latitude  of  the 
planet,  referred  to  the  ecliptic, 

the  formulse  (29)  or  (81)  will  serve  to  convert  A'-^-N'  and  B' 
into  A  —  jATand  B  ;  and  they  become 

jrBinlf=tan^'  jr'sin(il— -Hr)  =  co8(Jf  —  J') 

JTcoslf  =  sin(ii'— 2\r')       i^'cosCil— iV^)  =  cosilf  cot(ii'— iV^')  ( (52O) 

tan  B  =  sin  (il  —  N)  tan  (If  —  /') 

852,  The  preceding  complete  theory  admits  of  several  abridg- 
ments in  its  application  to  the  different  planets,  varying  according 
to  the  features  peculiar  to  each. 

Jupiter. — The  inclination  of  Jupiter's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is 
so  small  that  the  quantity  c  =  |/(1  —  ee  cos*  )9)  never  differs 
sensibly  from  |/(1  — •  €c),  which,  according  to  Struvb's  measures, 
is  0.92728.  I  shall,  therefore,  use  as  a  constant  the  value 
log  c  =  9.9672.  Again,  on  account  of  the  small  inclinations  both 
of  Jupiter's  equator  and  of  his  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  the  angle'^t^? 
never  differs  much  from  90®,  and,  since  this  angle  is  required 
only  in  computing  the  gibbosity  of  the  planet  (which  never 
exceeds  0".5),  it  is  plain  that  we  may  take  \d=  90®,  and  thatF 
may  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formula 

or,  indeed,  by  the  formula 

F=il'  — i'  :  (621) 

in  which  A^  and  X'  are,  respectively,  the  heliocentric  and  geo- 
centric longitudes  of  the  planet,  the  former  being  taken  directly 
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from  the  British  Almanac,  and  the  latter  computed  from  the  geo- 
centric right  ascension  and  declination  by  Art  23 :  so  that  for 
this  planet  the  equations  (615),  (619),  (620)  will  be  dispensed 
with,  except  only  the  last  two  equations  of  (619),  which  will  be 
required  in  finding  p. 

Saturn, — The  inclination  of  Saturn's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is 
over  28°,  and  therefore  the  quantity  c  =  \/{l  —  ee  cos*^)  will 
have  sensibly  different  values  at  different  times.  The  value  of 
—  j9  is,  however,  given  in  the  table  for  Saturn's  Ring  in  our 
Ephemerides  (where  it  is  usually  denoted  by  I).  The  value  of  ce 
is  0.1865,  or  log  ee  =  9.2706.  The  gibbosity  of  Saturn  is  alto- 
gether insensible ;  so  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use  only  the 
equation  (611),  or  in  any  formula  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
more  general  equation  (616)  we  shall  have  to  put  V=  0.  The 
angle  p  is  also  given  in  the  table  for  the  ring. 

Saturn's  Ring. — The  ring  may  be  here  regarded  as  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  whose  minor  axis  =  0.  Hence  we  have  only  to 
make  ^  =  1  in  our  formulae  to  obtain  the  equation  of  its  elliptical 
outline.  This  gives  c  =  |/(1  —  cos*  j8)  ==  sin)9,  which  value  being 
substituted  in  (611),  we  have  at  once  the  required  equation, 
while  the  position  of  the  ellipse  is  given  at  once  by  the  angle  p 
from  the  table  above  referred  to. 

Mars^  VenuSy  and  Mercury. — These  planets  may  be  regarded  as 
spherical  in  the  computation  of  their  occultations,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  consider  only  their  crescent  and  gibbous 
phases.  To  adapt  our  formulee  to  the  case  of  a  spherical  body, 
we  have  only  to  put  €  =  0,  or  c  =  1.  Since  in  this  case  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  apparent  figure  of  a  partially  illuminated 
spherical  body,  we  may,  for  the  convenience  of  computation, 
assume  any  point  as  the  pole  of  the  planet ;  and  it  will  be  most 
natural  to  assume  the  point  which  is  the  pole  of  the  great  circle 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  planet, 
p.    ^^  The  direction  of  this  pole  is  evidently  the 

same  as  that  of  the  line  joining  the  cusps 
of  the  partially  illuminated  disc.  This  makes 
^=zO,  B  =  0,  in  (615),  and,  consequently, 
V=A  —X.  But,  as  the  adopted  equator  of 
the  planet  is  here  a  variable  plane,  we  can 
no  longer  use  the  form  (620)  for  finding  A, 
A  very  simple  and  direct  process  for  finding 
V  offers  itself.    Let  JS,  S,  0,  Fig.  49,  repre- 
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sent  the  centres  of  the  earth,  the  snn,  and  the  planet;  S'O'O"^ 
the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  whose  plane  passes  through 
the  three  hodies ;  S'  and  (/^  the  geocentric  places  of  the  sun  and 
the  planet;  0",  the  heliocentric  place  of  the  planet.  Then  (/(y 
is  the  arc  heretofore  denoted  by  V^  and,  in  the  infinite  sphere,  is 
the  measure  of  the  angle  (yOO"  =  SOE.  Putting  then  1^=0' (7', 
|.  =  S'0',  and  also 

B'  =:  80  =  the  heliocentric  distance  of  the  planet, 
R  =SE=  "  «  «     earth, 


we  have 


BinF=  — smr 


We  might  find  F  directly  from  the  three  known  sides  of  the 
triangle  SOE;  but,  as  we  have  yet  to  find  p,  and  y  comes  out  at 
the  same  time  with  j)  in  a  very  simple  manner,  it  will  be  prefer- 
able to  employ  the  above  form. 

To  find  p  and  ;-,  let  S^,  O',  0",  Fig.  60,  be  the  three  places 
above  referred  to,  and  P  the  pole  of 
the  equinoctial.  Draw  O^Q  perpen- 
dicular to  the  great  circle  S'O^O^^. 
This  perpendicular  passes  through  the 
adopted  pole  of  the  planet,  and  we 
have  PO'Q=py  or  PC^iS' =  90«  —  ;>, 
and  S'0'=Y-  Hence,  denoting  by  d' 
and  jD  the  declination  of  the  planet 
and  the  sun,  and  by  a'  and  A  their 
right  ascensions  respectively,  the  spherical  triangle  PS'O'  gives 


cos  ]r  =  sin  d'  sin  D  -f  cos  d'  cos  D  cos  (a'  — •  A) 
sin  ^  sin  p  =  cos  ^'  sin  i)  —  sin  d'  cos  J)  cos  (a'  —  -^)  )•    (622) 
sin  y"  cos  j>  =  cos  D  sin  (a  —  A) 


] 


Hence,  introducing  an  auxiliary  to  facilitate  the  computation, 
both  p  and  F  will  be  found  by  the  following  formulae : 

tan  F=ian  D  sec  (a'  —  A) 

tan  p  =  cot  (a'  —  A)  Bin  (F  —  9')  sec  F  \     a  q 

.     ^       R   sin(«'  — i4)cosD  (    (^^^) 

sm  F  =  -— ^^ ^ ^ 

R'  cosp 

In  this  method  of  finding  F  we  do  not  determine  whether  it  is 
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greater  or  le^ft  than  90^.  This  is  of  no  imiiertftiiee  in  eompnting 
an  actikal  obBerration,  but  oaljr  in  prediciin^  the  phsse  of  thid 
planet,  >yhetber  creae^t  or  gibbons.  For  the  latter  pofpose  we 
must  have  recourse  to  l^e  tviangle  SEO  of  Fig.  49*,  the  thrse 
sides  of  which  arc  given  in  the  Ephemerifl.  \ 

The  valne  of  F  being  fband,  the  eqvUfttiQn  (616)  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  apparent  outline  after  substituting  c  =s=i  1  and 
w  =  90®,  whereby  it  becomes 

«»=!;«+  tt«SfeC«F 

The  value  of  s  in  our  equations  is  supposed  to  be  givon^  It 
will  be  most  convenient  to  deduce  it  from  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  planet  when  at  a  distance  from  the  earth  equal 
to  the  earth's  meaA  distance;  from  the  sun,,  wlucb  is  the  unit 
employed  in.  expressing  their  geocentric  distances  iu  the  Ephe* 
mens.  Thus,  denoting  tlie  mean  semidiameter  by  ^  and  the 
geocentric  distance  by  r',  we  have  (Art.  128) 


and  ^  may  bQ  taken  from  tb«  i^Uowing  table : 


(824) 


MBftCUST  ■••.,■•. «,»..«««•... 

ViHirc ^ 

Mabs ^, 

8  .66 
6  .06 

Jupiter  ■• • 

99*  .70 

Saturn's  Rings..... 

81  M 

Ouder  ■•mt-migor  mxh-  ot  outep*  vl&|^ 

Ini^r          «*           "            **        " 
Outer         ««           "          inneF    " 
Inner         *•           **            **        «* 

166  .07 
m  .27 
m  .76 

Li  Vbrribr,  Theory^cf  Mercur}/. 
Prikcr,  Am,  Uphemensw 

it  t4  44 

STftVTB,  Aftr,  Nbeh.,  Vk^,  IS9. 
Bseeu,.  Artr-Ifath,, Ho.  274i. 


r  avsuTa,yiiirh.  ififff^No.  189, 

{     reda^iecLto  agree  with  Brs- 

sil's  measures  of  the  outer 

I    dianater  oCUieouUrriAO 


858.  To  find  the  longitude  of  a  place  from  the  observed  contact  of 
the  moon's  limb  with  the  limA  of  a  planeL-^Jn  the  foliowing  investi- 
gation, it  is  assumed  that  the  qjUantities  p^  Wy  Vy  Cy,  are  known  for 
the  time  of  the  occultajtkui.  They  may  be  computed  by  the 
above  methods  for  the  time  of  conjunction  of  the  moon  and 
planet,  and  regarded  as  constant  for  the  same  occultation  over 
the  earth  in  general. 
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Let  0,  Fig.  51,  be  the  apparent  centre  of  the  planet^  luad  C 
the  point  of  contact  of  its  limb  with 
that  of  the  moon.  Let  OM  be  drawn 
from  0  towards  the  moon's  centre,  in* 
tersecting  the  moon's  limb  in  2).  Since 
the  apparent  semidiameter  of  any  of 
the  planets  is  nerer  greater  than  31'', 
it  is  evident  that  no  appreciable  error 
can  result  from  ottr  assuming  that  the 
small  portion  CD  of  the  moon's  Umb 
coincides  sensibly  with  the  common 
tangent  to  the  two  bodies  drawn  at  C. 
If,  then,  the  planet  were  a  spherical 
body  with  the  radius  02),  the  observed 
time  of  contact  would  not  be  changed.  We  may,  therefore, 
reduce  the  occultaition  of  a  planet  to  the  general  case  of  eclipse 
of  one  spherical  body  by  another,  by  substituting  the  perpen- 
dicular OD  for  the  radius  of  the  disc  of  the  eclipsed  body.  Let 
s'^  denote  this  perpendicular ;  let  OA  and  OQ  be  the  axes  of  u 
and  V  respectively,  to  which  the  curve  of  illumination  is  referred 
by  the  equation  (616) ;  and  let  ^  be  the  angle  QOD  which  the 
perpendicular  s"  makes  with  the  axis  of  r.  The  equation  of  the 
tangent  line  CD  referred  to  these  ax;e8  is 

n  sin  «  ^  o  eos  d  =»  «"  (62&) 

We  hare  also  in  the  cttrve 

du 


—  tan  ^ 


Differentiating  the  equation  (616)^  therefore,  we  have 


(" 


cos  w  — 


V  sm  U7 


11  cos  w 


+ 


tan  i9  sin  U7 


) 


/      .          .   t7C0SM?\/  .             tant>co8tr\      ,— .      ^ 
-f  I «  stn  «y  + \\  sm  \jo I  sec'F  =  0 

By  means  of  this  equation,  together  with  (616)  and  (625),  we  can 
eliminate  u  and  i;,  and  thus  obtain  the  velation  between  s  and  «''. 
To  abbreviate^  put 

V  sin  w 


w  cos  «r  — 


y  ===  «  sin  u?  -f- 


c 

V  cos  10 
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and  also 

,  ,    ^-       Bin ^                      •        *# 

C'8md'= C'C08*'=C08  i> 

(626) 


then  the  three  equations  become 

X  COB  (^—  u?)  —  y  Bin  (^-^w)  860^=  0 

X  Bin  (*'  —  w?)  +  y  COB  (*'  —  tt?)  =  — , 

From  the  first  and  second  of  these  we  find 

5  sin  (»v'  —  to) 


y  = 


V/[1  —  coe«  (y  —  ID)  Bin«  F] 
«  cos  (»V  —  m;)  cos"  F 


y^[l  -_  co6«  (*'  —  U7)  Bin«  F] 

which  substituted  in  the  third  give 

«"  =  secy  11  —  COS* (*'  —  w)  sin«F] 

Hence,  if  we  put 

Bin  /  =  cos  (•>'  —  w)  sin  F  *) 

we  have  [^    (627) 

5"  =  « .  cc'  cob  /  ) 

We  have  seen  (Art.  852)  that  in  all  practical  cases  we  may  take 
w  =  90°,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  (626)  and  (627)  we  may 
employ  the  following : 

cf      tan  * 

tan  t^'  = 

c 

Bin  /  =  sin  ^  sin  F  /    (628) 

» 8  sin  »^  cos  / 

~"       sin  y 

If  the  occultation  of  a  cusp  of  Venus  or  Mercury  is  observed, 
we  have  at  once  s"  =  s  cos  &  (for  the  axis  of  v  coincides  with 
the  line  joining  the  cusps),  and  we  do  not  require  F. 

The  value  of  5"  is  to  be  substituted  in  (486)  for  the  apparent 
semidiameter  of  the  eclipsed  body.  In  that  formula,  H  denotes 
the  apparent  semidiameter  at  the  distance  unity :  therefore,  we 
must  now  substitute  the  value 

sin  -H"  =  r'  sin  «" 
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or,  by  (624)  and  (628), 

.     _       sin  5.  sin  ^  cos  y  ^aoan 

sin  H  = ^ ; ^  (629) 

sin  *'  ^        • 

Since  /  is  here  very  small,  we  may  put  tan  /  =  sin  /,  and  the 
formula  for  L  (488)  becomes 

i  ==  (2r  —  C)  sin/±  k 

=  (^_c)?!^±*±(.-c)*-^ 

r'g  ^         '      r'g 

Hence,  putting 

k  =  k  +  {z-^Z)^^^^  (630) 

we  have 

i  =  (^-C)^^d:^  •  (631) 

r'g 

When  the  angle  tf  is  known,  therefore,  the  preceding  formulae 
will  determine  i,  with  which  the  computation  will  be  carried 
out  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse, 
Art.  829.  To  find  *,  let  OP,  Fig.  61,  be  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  pole  of  the  equinoctial ;  then  we  have  POQ  =  p,  and, 
denoting  POM  by  ft 

and  Q  has  here  the  same  signification  as  in  the  general  equations 
(567),  as  shown  in  Art.  295 :  so  that  when  N  and  '^  have  been 
found  by  (568)  and  (569),  we  have  Q  =  N+'^,ov 

{^  =  N+  ^—p  (632) 

But  to  compute  -^^  by  (569)  we  must  know  i,  and  this  involves 
Hy  which  depends  upon  &.  The  problem  can,  therefore,  be 
solved  only  by  successive  approximations;  but  this  is  a  very 
slight  objection  in  the  present  case,  since  the  only  formulae  to  be 
repeated  are  those  for  L  and  i^,  and  the  second  approximation 
will  mostly  be  final.  It  can  only  be  in  a  case  such  as  the  occul- 
tation  of  Saturn's  ring,  where  the  outline  of  the  eclipsed  body  is 
very  elliptical,  and  especially  when  the  contact  occurs  near  the 
northern  or  southern  limb  of  the  moon,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
(for  extreme  accuracy)  to  compute  ^a  second  time  and,  conse- 
quently, i//  ^  third  time. 
The  formula  (629)  is  adapted  to  the  general  case  of  an  ellip- 
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soidal  body  partially  illuminated,  the  point  of  contact  being  on 
the  defective  limb.  When  the  point  of  contact  is  on  the  full 
limb,  we  have  only  to  put  V==  0,  and  the  formula  becomes 

sm  S  = /    ,  (638) 

sin*'  ^      ^ 

and  for  the  full  limb  of  a  spherical  planet  (Venus,  Mercniy,  and 
Mars)  we  have  H  =  s^. 
In  the  first  approximation  we  may  take  L=  ±.k. 

864.  Sometimes  it  may  not  be  known  from  the  record  of  the 
observation  whether  the  point  of  contact  is  on  the  full  or  the 
defective  limb  of  the  planet.  This  might  be  determined  by  the 
method  of  Art.  850 ;  but,  since  that  method  supposes  the  position 
angle  p'  to  be  given,  which  we  do  not  here  employ,  the  following 
more  direct  and  simple  process  may  be  used.  In  that  article  the 
common  point  of  tangency  of  the  two  curves  of  the  full  and 
defective  limbs  was  determined  by  the  condition 

cos  t»       ^ 

u.  sin  tr  +  r. =  0 

in  which  u^  and  v^  denotes^  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  tan- 
gency.. In  the  notation  of  Art.  858  this  is  simply  y^  =  0 ;  and 
since  we  have 

B  cos  (^,  -—  ig)  cos*F 

^* "~  l/[l  —  co8»(»5j  —  w)  8in«F] 
it  follows  that  we  must  have 

cos  (t>j  —  IT)  ==  0  or  dj  =  U7  qp  90® 

Hence,  when,  as  in  our  present  application,  we  take  w  =  90°,  we 

have 

t\  =0  or  \  =  ISO** 

Hence  a  point  is  to  he  regarded  aa  on  the  east  Umhfcr  valuta  of  9 
between  0^  and  180®,  anion  the  west  limb  for  values  of  9  between  180° 
and  860^ ;  and  (Art  850)  the  east  or  the  xoest  limb  is  defective  accord- 
ing as  Vis  between  0°  and  180°  or  between  180°  and  360°. 

But,  since  sin  9'  and  sin  i^  have  the  same  sign,  we  deduce  from 
this  a  still  more  simple  rule ;  for  we  have  sin  ;f  ^=  sin  9'  sin  F, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  observed  point  is  on  the  defective  Umb 
when  sin  i  is  positive^  and  on  the  full  limb  when  sin  j[is  negative. 
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355.  In  ike  oMee  of  the  pfattitefai  Neptane^  Uranus,  and  the 
asteroidB,  the  occultatioa  of  their  centres  will  be  observed^  and 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  compute  by  the  method  for  a  fixed 
star,  only  flubetituting  for  it  the  difference  of  the  moon's  and 
planet's  horizontal  pari^laxe9*-*^lhat  is,  the  relative  par&Uax — in 
the  formulae  for  x  and  y,  Art  841. 

This  artifice  of  using  the  relative  parallax  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Having  thus  found  x  and  y  as  for  a  fi^ed  star,  we  shall  have, 
in  the  preceding  method, 

L^{z^^^^±k  (634) 

the  other  formulas  remaining  unchanged. 

Example  1. — Several  occultations  of  Satam*s  Ring*  were  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Kane  at  Van  Rensselaer  Harbor  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Greenland  during  the  second  Grinnell  Expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.*  The  first  of  these  was  as 
follows: 

1858  December  12th,  Van  E^nsselaer  Mean  Time 
Immersion,contACt  of  last  point  of  rlDg,  .    .    .    14*20*48'.8 
BmersioDi        <<  <'       «  «        ...    14  54    18.3 

The  assumed  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation  was  to — 4^  43**  82* 
west  of  Greenwich.     The  latitude  was  ip  =  78®  87'  4'',  whence 

.    log  p  sin  ^'  =  9.989862  log  />  cos  y»'  ==  9.296642 

I.  From  the  Nautical  Almanac  we  take  for  1858  Dec.  12,  19*, 

^  =  —  2*  8r.8         I  =  24«  0'.4        whence  log  c  =  log  sin  I  =  9.6094 

and  f5pom  page  578,  the  outer  ring  only  being  observed, 

8^  =  187"-6«  log  sin  ^  =  6.9587 


«  ««Aitroiiomfoal  0liMft»ti<m8  in  the  ATOtio  Seas  by  Elisha  Kbnt  Kanb,  M.D,« 
U.8.N.  Reduced  and  disoasBed  by  Chablbs  A.  Schott,  AssiBUnt  U.S.  Coast 
Surrey."    Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  May,  1860. 
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n.  We  shall  compute  the  elements  of  the  occultation  for  the 
centre  of  the  planet  for  the  Greenwich  hours  18*,  19*,  and  20*. 
For  these  times  we  take  the  following  quantities  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  applying  to  them  the  corrections  determined 
by  Mr.  Schott  from  the  Greenwich  observations  of  this  date : 

Moon. 


Gr.T. 

a 

t 

<r 

18» 

8»  86-  55'.28 

+  18"  2'47".5 

64'  7".68 

19 

88  58.92 

12  18  .9 

7  .22 

20 

40  52.81 

21  85  .7 

6  .76 

Sainm. 


a' 

<' 

n' 

lOff' 

18» 

.8»89-9'.88 

+  17»  14'  28".4 

1".05 

0.9126 

19 

9.16 

26  .5 

20 

8.44 

24  .5 

The  corrections  applied  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  values  to 
obtain  the  above  are  Aa  =  —  0'.22,  a*  =  —  5".0,  Aa'  =  +  O-.IS, 
A*'  =  —  8".9,  A^r  =  +  0''.8,  this  last  correction  being  derived 
from  Mr.  Adams's  Table  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1856. 

We  shall  use  the  relative  parallax,  and  compute  as  for  a  fixed 
star,  taking  n  —  n'  for  tt,  namely 


ir 

18* 

64'  6".78 

19 

6  .17 

20 

6  .71 

whence  we  find  for  the  moon's  co-ordinates, 


Gr.T. 

X 

i" 

y 

9' 

18» 

19 

20 

—  0.59152 

—  0.06690 
+  0.45781 

+  0.52457 
+  0.52466 
+  0.62475 

+  0.89882 
+  1.06817 
+ 1.24250 

+  0.17486 
+  0.17484 
+  0.17482 
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and,  taking  z  =  r  = 


Bin  It 


for  19*,  as  sufficiently  accurate, 


z  =  68.54 
nL  For  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  observation : 


Immersion. 

Emersion. 

[iocal  mean  time  t 

t  +  m 

Local  Bid.  time  n 

14»20-48'.8^ 

19     4   20.8 

117"  4'  59".7 

14»  64- 18'.8 

19  87   50.8 

125"  28'  44".7 

>,  by  the  formulse  < 

on  p.  550, 

z 

g  —  Z 

+    0.17529 
+    0.90675 
+    0.88 
68.16 

+    0.18685 
+    0.91868 
+    0.85 
68.19 

IV.  Assuming  now  two  epochs  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
times  of  observation,  the  remainder  of  the  computation  in  exienso 
is  as  follows : 


Assumed  71 


■•{ 


y. 

x^  —  f  =  m  sinJKf 

y,  —  II  =m  cosJf 

M 

logm 

af=n6\nN 

y'  =  n  cos  iV 

logn 


Then,  for  a  first  appproximation,  by  the  formula 

m  8in(Jf — N) 


Immersion. 

Emersion. 

19».07  = 

19».68  = 

19»  4- 12* 

19*  87- 48*. 

-  0.08017 

+  0.26365 

4-  1.08087 

+  1.17800 

—  0.20546 

+  0.07680 

+  0.17462 

+  0.26487 

810'  21'  88" 

16»  11'  56" 

9.48079 

9.48980 

+  0.52467 

+  0.52472 

+  0.17484 

+  0.17488 

71"  87'  10" 

71"  87'  20" 

9.74268 

9.74266 

Sin  4  = 


±k 


and  observing  that  the  immersion  is  here  an  interior  contact  and 
the  emersion  an  exterior  contact,  we  have 
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(i  = 


logBin(Jtf'— iV) 

log  m 

T-  k)       ar,  co.  log  L 

log  Bin  4 

*4 

log  tan  4 

logc 

log  tan  1^ 

log  sin  »9 

ar.  CO.  log  sia  ^' 


H"^) 


8in  5. 


Immenion. 

Emersion. 

n9.93188 

n9.91559 

9.4d079 

9.48980 

110.56441 

0.56441 

9.92708 

n9.91980 

bl"  48'.2 

808»  45'.5 

74  14.5 

74  16.6 

181  57.7 

18  0.1 

n0.0462 

9.5118 

9.6094 

9.eo»4 

»0.4868 

8.9024 

n9.8718 

9.4900 

n0.0278 

0.2047 

7.8466 

7.8467 

7.7451 

7.5414 

0.00556 

0.00848 

—  0.27264 

+  0.27264 

—  0.26708 

+  0.27612 

n9.42664 

9.44110 

flog  a 

a 

^k 

a^  k  =  L 

logL 

Applying  the  difference  between  log  L  and  log  k  to  log  sin  -j^,  we 
find,  for  our  second  approximation, 


Corrected  log  sin  4 

4 

u  ^ 

log  tan  ^ 

log  tan  !>' 

log  sin  ^ 

ar.  CO.  log  sin  tV 

Corrected  log  a 

«  a 

"  L 

«        logL 

Final  valae  of  log  sin  4 

log  cos  4 


9.98608 
69«  sy.G 
188  54.1 
n0.0167 
n0.4073 

W9.8577 

n0.0810 
7.8465 
7.7852 

.  0.005441 
-  0.26721 

119.42685 
9.98582 
9.70408 


9.91429 
804*  49'.5 
19  4.1 
9.5387 
9.9298 

9.5141 

0.1887 
7.8467 


7.5495 
0.00854 
+  0.27618 
9.44119 

n9.91420 
9.75688 


*  The  angle  4  is  to  be  taken  so  that  L  cos  4  shall  be  negatiTe  for  immerBion  and 
pomttTV  for  emersion,  Art.  829. 


t  Putting  a  =  («  —  C) 


sin  ff      sin  ^  2  • 
'sin^'~ 


-.»• 
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A  =  3600,    log  b  =  log 


AX  0084 


log  c  =  log 


hmoosiM-^N) 


b 

e 

b  —  <?  =  r 

Gr.  Time  o{  6bs.=  T^  + r  =  T 


If  now  we  wish  to  form  the  equations  of  condition  for  deter- 
mining the  eflfect  of  errors  in  the  data,  we  proceed  precisely  aa 
in  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse,  page  533,  and  find 


lomartion. 

n2.94455 

8.01171 

n2.95956 

8.00741 

—  880M 

+  1027'.8 

-  911 .1 

+  1017 .2 

+    81.0 

+      10.1 

19»   4-43'.0 

19»  87-  58M 

4  48    54.2    1 

4  48    89.8 

log  V  tan  4 
log  y  sec  4 


lamenion. 

£m«nioii. 

0.5341 
0.5988 

nO.4596 
0.5454 

8600 


where  log  v  =  log =  0.3028.    Hence,  neglecting  the  terms 


rnz 


depending  on  the  correctibn  of  the  parallax  and  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  meridian,  the  equations  of  condition  are 

(Im.)    «ij  ==  4*  43-  54'.2  —  2.001  f  +  3.421  ^  —  8.965  n  ^k 
(Em.)    «,  =  4  43    39.8  —  2.001/  — 2.881  d  + 3.511  IT  AJk 

Eliminating  i9  from  these  equations,  we  have 

4-,  =  4»  43-  46'.4  —  2.001  r  +  0.092  «  Ai: 

An  error  of  1''  in  the  moon's  semidiameter  (represented  by  ^aA) 
would,  therefore,  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  this  combined 
result ;  and  since  y  must  also  be  very  small,  as  we  have  corrected 
the  places  of  the  moon  and  planet  by  the  Green wic'h  observations, 
we  can  adopt,  as  the  definite  result  from  this  observation, 

ia,  =  4»43«46'.4 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  example  Oudemans's  value, 
k  =  0.27264,  has  been  employed ;  but  our  final  equation  shows 
that  the  result  would  have  been  s^sibly  the  same  if  we  had 
taken  the  usual  value  0.27227 ;  for  the  reduction  of  the  result  to 
that  which  the  latter  value  of  k  would  have  given  is  only 
0.092  X  8247  X  (-  0.00087)  ==  —  O-.H, 
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Example  2. — The  occultation  ofVeniiSy  April  24,  1860,  was 
observed  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point  {w = 4*  65*  51% 
f  =  41°  23'  31".2),  and  at  Albany  {w  =  4*  54*  59'.4,  f  =  42°  39' 
49".5),  as  foUbws : 


Immersion. 

First  contact,  planet's  full  limb 

Disappearance  of  cusp 


West  Point. 
Sid.  time. 


10»  46"  63'.35 
10  47    47.80 


Albany. 
Mean  time. 


8»31-    1*9 
8  31    54.2 


The  observations  were  made  with  the  large  refractors  of  the 
West  Point  and  Dudley  observatories. 

I.  To  find  p  for  the  cusp  observations,  we  have  for  the  Green- 
wich time  18*.478,  which  is  the  mean  of  the  times  of  the  obser- 
vations at  the  two  places,  and  will  serve  for  both, 


Planet,  a'  =  78°  38'.6 


a'  =  25°  59M 
D=13    12.9 


Sun,       A  =32    45.5 
whence,  by  (628), 
ar^d,  from  p.  578, 

<,  =  8".55  log  fin  «,  =  5.6175 


;>  =  —  7°  27'.8 


n.  We  shall  compute  the  moon's  co-ordinates  only  for  the 
Greenwich  times  13*.4  and  18*.5.  For  these  times  the  Americcm 
t^phemeris  furnishes  the  following  data : 


Moon. 


Or.  T. 

a 

d 

«■ 

18».4 
13.5 

79»  12'  16".8 
79    15  58  .6 

+  26''  48'  1".6 
26   43  4  .3 

67'  6".6 
67  6  .7, 

Venus. 

a' 

•r 

logr- 

13».4 
18  5 

78»  88'  23".8 
78    88  40  .7  • 

+  26°  59'  2".5 
25    59  4  .3 

9.9193 
9.9193 

Hence,  by  the  formulae  of  I.  and  11.,  p.  452,  we  find 
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a 

d 

log^ 

18».4 
18.5 

78°  38'  17".2 
78    88  84  .0 

+  25°  58'  54".5 
25    58  56  .8 

9.9987 
9.9987 

* 

xf 

y 

y' 

18.4 
18.5 

+  0.581695 
+  0.585086 

+  0.58890 
=  60.19 

+  0.778681 
+  0.774161 

+  0.00480 

m.  For  the  co-ordinates  of  the  places  of  observation : 


WMt  Point 

Albany. 

FaUllmb. 

Ciiq». 

Pnll  Ihnb. 

Cnn». 

mean  time  t 

8»  88»»  43».72 

8»  84"  88».02 

8»  81«  1'.90 

8*  SI-  64'.20 

t-^u 

13  29    84.72 

18  80    29.02 

18  26    1.80 

18  26    68.60 

f^ 

1610  48'  20".8 

161*  56'  67".0 

161*  2'  44".8 

161"  16'.  60".9 

log  p  Bin  ^' 

9.818064 

9.828792 

log  p  008  ^' 

9.876814 

9.867167 

i 

+  0:745828 

+  0.746178 

+  0.780018 

+  0.780878 

n 

+  0.661616 

+  0.652909 

+  0.668428 

+  0.664641 

C 

4-0.87 

+  0.87 

+  0.88 

+  0.88 

«~c 

69.82 

69.82 

69.81 

69.81 

rV.  Assuming  T^  =  18*.45,  we  find,  for  this  time, 


'9 

+  0.668890 

n 

+  0.778921 

«,^^  =  m  Bin  if 

—  0.187488 

y«  — 7=wco8ir 

+  0.222806 

M 

819*  51'  60" 

logfM 

9.468568 

-y 

89<»  29^  6" 

logn 

9.727480 

—  0.187788 
+  0.221012 
81 9«  88'  47" 
9.462426 


—  0.171628 

+  0.210498 

820*  48'  80" 

9.488916 


^  0.171988 

+  0.209280 

820<»  85'  11" 

9.482788 


Then,  for  the  observations  of  the  full  limb,  we  have  for  both 
places,  by  (681),  putting  H  =  s^ 


k  =  0.27264 

log  (I  -  0 

ar.  CO.  log  r'ff 

constant 

1.7768 
0.0820 
6.0542 

log  sin  8^ 

1.7768 
0.0820 
5.6175 

0.00082  .  . 

log 

6.9180 

ib'rsr  0.27346 

0.00299.  . 

.  .  .  .  lottCi) 

7.4768 

Z=r  0.27646 

....  Avu  yij 
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3f- 


T-t  = 


West  Point  . 

Albany. 

N 

230"  22'  44" 

231«  19'  24" 

+ 

234   6  57 

230   4  55 

r 

■  +  2-87'.7 

—    52'.7 

r. 

*  13»  27-  0*. 

13»  27-  C. 

T 

13  29  87.7 

13  2&  7.3 

:  m 

4  55  54.0 

4  55  5.4 

For  the  observations  of  the  cusps  Tre  ean  employ  the  preceding 
values  of  i//  ^  ft  first  approximation ;  and  hence  we  proceed  as 
follows : 


log  cos  * 
log(l) 


L 

M^N 

Iog8in(Jf— JV^) 

log  m 

ar.  €0.  log  L 

log  sin  4 

4 

Corrected  ^ 

log  cos  d 


Corrected  L 

ar.  CO.  log  L 

Corrected  log  sin  4 

T 

T,  +  r  =  r 


West  Point 

Albany. 

331»  VA 

827°  1'.3 

9.9421 

9.9287 

7.476S 

7.4703 

7.4184 

7.4000 

0.00262 

.  0.0^251 

0.27846 

6.27846 

0.27084 

0.27096 

230»9'41'' 

231'' 6' 5" 

M9.885278 

n9.891124 

9.462425 

9.432788 

.  •i567287 
n9.914990 

O.5O7III1 

n9.891018 

235»  18'.5 

.  281'>5'.0 

8S2  14.9 

328  1.4 

9.9469 

9.9285> 

7.4768 

7.4768 

7.4282 

•  7.4048 

0.00265 

.  0.00254 

0.27081 

0.27092 

».5678S& 

0.56n59 

n9.915038 

9.891066i 

+   i-  88'.7 

—     0'.4 

18»  ao-  33'.7 

13*  26-  59'.6 

4  55  55.7 

4  55  6..4 

Finally,  if  we  wish  to  form  the  equations  of  condition  for 
correcting  these  results  for  errors  in  the  data,,  including  an  error 
in  the  planet's  semidiameter,  we  proceed  as  for  an  edipse  of  the 
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BQn,  p.  583.  For  the  full  limb  we  have  only  to  substitute  as^  for 
aH;  but  for  the  casp  we  must  evideatly  substitute  4k^^  eos  i9  for 
Aff.  It  will  be  more  accurate  to  restore  r'g  in  the  place  of  r\ 
since  g  here  differs  sensibly  from  unity.    We  shall  thus  find 

a/=:  4»55-  54-.0  —  1.96T  r  +  2.720  *  —  3.S58  jt  aJ^  —  4.061  A«, 
»'=  4  55  55 .7  —  1.967  r  +  2.844  *  —  5.459  irA^t  +  3.697  as^ 
m"=  4  55  5 .4  —  1.967  r  +  2.352  ^  —  8.067  ^  a^  —  3.704  as^ 
«"=  4  55     5 .4  —  1.967  r  +  2.438  ^  —  3.134  r  aA  +  3.349  a«o 

where  a»^  and  «»''  denote  the  trtie  longitudes.    Hence,  abo^ ; 

«'  -.«,"=  +  48'.6  +  0.368  *  —  0.291  w  aA:  —  0.367  as„ 
«'  —  «"  =  +  60 .3  +  0.406  *  —  0.326  « A^t  +  0.348  as^ 

and  the  mean  is 

m'~ui''=  +  4ft'.5  Hr  0.387  ^  —  0.808  trAJt  —  0.005  A5^  ' 

The  efieet  of  an  enror  in  ^  upon  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
the  two  places  is,  therefore,  insensible ;  but,  to  eliminate  i?  and 
TTA*,  observations  of  the  emersion  should  also  be  used.  The 
effect  of  X  ^^d  i?  upon  w'  and  w'^'  can  only  be  eliminated  by 
means  of  observations  of  the  moon's  place  at  a  standard  observa- 
tory on  the  day  of  the  observation,  as  we  have  already  shown  in 
other  examples. 

TRANSITS  OF  VBNUS  AND  MERCURT. 

&5&  The  transits  o£  Venus  and  Mercury  may  be  computed  by 
the  method  for  solar  eclipses,  substituting  the  planet  for  the 
moon.    In  the  formuln  (486),  (487),  &c.,  we  must  employ 

for  Venus,      k  =  0.9975 
for  Mefcury,.A  ==  0.8897 

wUe&  sre  the  vulaea  which  lesiilt  from:  the  appacent  aemi- 
diametera.  of  these  planets  adopted  ou  p»  578. 

Since  &  ia  no  longer  a  smaU  quantity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  exact  formulee  (479)  instead  of  (481). 

The  longitude  of  a  place  at  which  the  transit  is  observed  may 
be  computed  from  each  of  the  four  contacts  of  tfce  limb  of  the 
sun  and  planet,  by  the  formuleB  of  Art  829.  These  observations, 
however,  are  of  little  use  in  determining  an  unknown  longitude, 
on  account  of  the  great  effect  of  small  erroca  in  the  assumed 
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parallax  upon  the  computed  time ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  lon^tude  is  previously  known,  each  observation  furnishes 
an  equation  of  condition  of  the  form  (584)  for  determining  the 
correction  of  the  parallax.  In  developing  this  equation,  however, 
we  supposed  ^  =  1,  in  the  formula  (486),  and  we  must,  therefore, 
here  restore  the  true  value.    We  may  take 

^  =  1  —  6  =  1—--=^^=-^ 

in  which  ir  and  ;r^  are  the  assumed  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the 
planet  and  sun  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  observation. 
Instead  of  the  form  for  I  employed  on  p.  449,  we  shall  now  take 
the  more  correct  form 

If  we  denote  the  sun's  semidiameter  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vation  by  5',  that  of  the  planet  by  5,  we  have  «'  =  — ,  s  =  izk^ 
and  hence 

9^ 
and  instead  of  (581)  we  shall  have 

a(«'±  s)        8'  ±  S    Air 


aL  =  aI  = 


9^  9^ 


Omitting  the  term  depending  upon  nee,  which  can  never  be 
appreciable  in  the  transits  of  the  planets,  the  equation  (682)  will 
now  become 

»                          .      i           ^   ,   ^  sec  ^    •  1        N 
w'  —  at  =  -^yj^  -\-  )f  tan  4 .  ^  H n(s  ±  8) 

+  y  [n  («  +  «  —  r,)  —  X  tan  4 ^  sec  4]  Air        (636) 

where  ^  and  d  have  the  signification  (588) ;  w'  is  the  true  longi- 
tude, and  w  that  which  is  computed  from  the  observation. 
Since,  by  Kepler's  laws,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  distances  of  any 

two  planets  is  accurately  known  from  their  periods,  the  ratio  — 

is  also  known,  and  will  not  be  changed  by  substituting  the  cor- 
rected values  TT  +  A;r  and  ttq  +  A;ro:  in  other  words  we  shall  have 

Ajt         ir  ff^ 

—  =—  or  AJro=:-?AJr 

Air„        7f„  "       r 
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The  (JiscuBsion  of  all  the  equations  of  condition  of  the  form 
(685)  will,  therefore,  give  not  only  the  correction  att  of  the 
planet's  parallax,  but  also,  by  the  lasl^mentioned  relation,  that 
of  the  solar  parallax.* 

The  transits  of  Venus  will  aftbrd  a  far  more  accurate  deter- 
mination of  this  parallax  than  those  of  Mercury ;  for,  on  account 
of  its  greater  proximity  to  the  earth,  the  difference  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  transit  at  different  places  will  be  much  greater,  and 
the  coefficient  of  ^k  in  the  final  equations  proportionally  great. 

Although  the  general  method  for  eclipses  may  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  prediction  of  the  transits  of  the  planets  (by  Art. 
822),  yet  it  is  more  convenient  in  pi'actice  to  follow  a  special 
method  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  parallaxes  of  both  bodies  are  so  small  that  their  squares  and 
higher  powers  may  be  neglected.  Lagrange's  method  for  this 
purpose  is  the  most  simple,  and,  in  the  improved  form  which  I 
shall  give  to  it  in  the  following  article,  most  accurate. 

357.  To  predict  the  times  of  ingress  and  egress  for  a  given  place. --^ 
We  first  find  the  times  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  centre  of  the 
earthy  from  which  the  times  for  any  place  on  the  surface  are 
readily  deduced. 

Let  a,  d,  a\  d'  be  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the 
planet  and  the  sun  for  an  assumed  time  T^ 
at  the  first  meridian,  near  the  time  of  con- 
junction. Let  m  denote  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  centres  at  this  time.  Let  S' 
and  S^  Fig.  52,  be  the  geocentric  places 
of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  planet,  P  the 
pole ;  then,  denoting  the  angles  PS'S  and 
PSS'  by  P'  and  180°  -  P,  thtf  triangle  PSS' 
gives 

sin  Jm  sin  i(P  +  P')  =  sin  J(»  —  •')  cos  }(^  +  d') 
sin  J  m  cos  i  (P  +  P')  =  cos  i(a  --  a  )  sin  }  (^  —  d') 

But,  since  \m  is  at  the  time  of  a  contact  only  about  8',  we 
may  \vithout  appreciable  error  substitute  it  for  its  sine,  and, 

*  Another  method  of  forming  the  equations,  apparentlj  shorter,  but  in  reality, 
where  many  obserTations  are  to  be  reduced,  not  more  couTenient  than  the  rigorous 
method,  will  be  found  in  Encki's  Die  Eniftmung  dtr  Sonne  von  der  Erde^  atu  dem 
Vitnudurchgange  von  1701  hergeieittt;  and  Der  Venutdttrehgang  wm  1769. 
Vol.  I.— S8 


Fig.  52. 
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writing  M  for  J  (P  +  P%  we  may  regard  the  following  equations 
as  practically  exact : 


m  sin  Jf  =  (a  —  ft')  COB  3^ 
m  cos  Jf  =    ^  —  H* 


}    (686) 


in  which  *^  =  J  (a  +  a'). 
Now,  let  the  required  time  of  contact  be  T  =?  7]^  -f  t,  and  put 

a  =  the  relative  hourly  motion  of  the  two  bodies  in  right 
ascension, 
=  the  planet's  hourly  motion  —  the  sun's, 
d  =:  the  relative  hourly  motion  in  declination ^ 

then  at  the  time  T  the  differences  of  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination are  a  —  a'  +  «r  and  i  —  i'  +  rfr.     If  further  we  put 

B,t^=  the  apparent  semidiameters  of  the  planet  and  sun, 
respectively, 

the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  at  the  time  Tis  5'  =b  «,  the 
lower  sign  being  employed  for  inner  contacts ;  and  if  the  value 
of  JIf  at  this  time  is  Q,  we  have 

(«'  ±  8)  sin  Q  =  (a  —  a')  cos  ^0  +  ^  ^^^  ^- ** 
C*'  ±  «)  cos  C  =  ^  —  ^'  +  ^^ 

Putting,  therefore, 

n  sin  iV  =  a  cos  9^ 
n  cos  N:=:  d 

we  have 

(«'  ±  «)  sin  Q=3mB\nM  +  n  sin  JV. r 
(5*  d:  «)  cos  C  ==  w  cos  Jlf  -f  a  cos  JV.  v 

which,  solved  in  the  usual  manner,  ^ive 

m  sin  (M  —  JV) 
sm  4  = ) ^ 

T=r COS  4 COS(Jf— jn  f      ^         * 

where  cos  -^^  is  to  be  taken  with  the  negative  sign  for  ingress 
and  with  the  positive  sign  for  egress.  The  angle  Q  is  (as  in 
eclipses)  the  position  angle  of  the  point  of  contact 


}    (687) 
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The  fomml©  (686),  (687),  and  (688)  eeire  for  the  complete 
prediction  for  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

To  find  the  time  of  a  contact  for  any  point  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  let  m  be  the  geocentric  apparent  distance  of  the 
centres  of  the  two  bodies  at  any  given  time ;  m'  the  apparent 
distance,  at  the  same  time,  as  seen  from  a  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  latitude  <p  and  longitude  op;  tt  and  n'  the  equatorial 
horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  planet  and  snn  respectively ;  f  and  ^' 
their  geocentric  zenith  distances ;  p  the  mdius  of  the  earth  for 
the  latitude  f.  The  apparent  zenith  distances  are  f  +  />;r  sin  ^ 
and  ^'  + />;r' sin  J^':  these  approximations  being  quite  exact 
where  the  parallaxes  are  so  small.  Let  Z,  Fig.  52,  be  the 
geocentric  zenith  of  the  place,  S  and  5'  the  true  places  of  the 
bodies.  The  distance  SS'  =  m  will  become  the  apparent  dis- 
tance m'  if  we  increase  the  sides  ZS  and  ZS'  by  pjrsin^  and 
/o;r'sin^';  and,  if  we  regard  these  small  increments  as  differen- 
tials, we  shall  have,  by  the  first  equation  of  (46), 

m'  —  m  =1  —  pit  sin  Z  cos  5  +  /> w'  sin  C*  cos  5' 

where  S  =  180*>  -  ZSS%  and  .S"  =  ZS'S. 

Let  5g  be  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  SS\  and  denote  the 
angle  2^^S  by  S^^  the  arc  ZS^  by  !^q  ;  then  we  have 

—  sin  Ccos  8  ==  sin  }m  cos  C^ —  cosjm  sin  C^  cos  /Si, 
sin  Tcos  S'=  sin  im  cos  C,  +  cos }m  sin  CqCos  S^ 

which  give 

m'  —  m  =/»[(«  +  ff')  sin  }m  cos  C. —  (»  —  »')  cos  im  sin  Co  cos  iSj 

If  then  g  and  y  are  determined  by  the  conditions 

y8iny  =  (ir  +  *')sin}m  1 

^  cosr  =  (jr  —  O  ooe  *»*  /•  ^    ^ 

we  have 

m'  —  m  =  gp  (sin  ^^  cos  C©  —  cos  r  sin  ?„  ^^os  S^) 

Produce  the  arc  S'S,  and  take  S^G  ==  90°  +  ;-.    Then,  denoting 
the  arc  ZG  by  A,  the  triangle  ZGS^  gives 

cos  Jl  =  —  sin  7*  cos  C,  +  cos  ^  sin  C^cos  S^ 

and  the  expression  for  m'  becomes 

m'  =  m  —  gp  cos  X  (640) 
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This  remarkably  simple  form  was  first  given  by  Lagrange,* 
with  the  (lifterence  only  that  he  regarded  the  earth  as  a  sphere, 
which  amounts  to  supposing  p  to  be  constant.  Under  this  sup- 
position, it  follows  from  the  equation  that,  at  any  given  time^  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  bodies  is  the  same  for  aU  places  on  the  swrface 
of  the  earth  which  have  the  same  value  of  X ;  that  is,  for  all  places 
whose  zeniths  are  in  a  small  circle  described  from  the  point  G  as  a  pole 
with  the  polar  distance  ZG  =  X. 

The  computation  of  m'  will,  therefore,  be  extremely  simple 
after  the  position  of  the  point  G  is  determined.  The  quantity  y 
is  determined  by  (639),  for  which,  however,  we  can  take 

1.21.11    W  T/L  I 

(641) 
g  =  'K  ^T(f  ) 

Let  A  and  2)  denote  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the 
point  (r.  Those  of  the  point  S^  are  ver}'  nearly  a^=  J(^  +  ^') 
and  b^—\{b-^  *'):  so  that  in  the  triangle  PS^G  we  have  the 
angle  &^PG  =  A  —  Oo,  the  side  PS^  =  90°  —  i^  and  for  the  angle 
PS^G  we  can  take  M=\(PSG  +  PS'G)  as  in  (636).  Hence 
we  have 


tan  r  =  ' ,  tan  }  m 


M   \ 
M  ) 


cos  D  sin  (A  —  aj  =       cos  y  sin  M 

cos  D  cos  (^A  —  ttj,)  =:  —  cos  ^^  sin  /*  —  sin  ^^  cos  y  cos  M   V    (642) 
%\nD  =  —  sin  ^^jSin  y  +  cos  d^  cos  y  cos  M 

or,  adapted  for  logarithms, 

/8injF'=sin^  cosjD6in(A — a„)=       cos/'sinJlf     ^ 

'/cos  F=  cos y  cos  M      cos  D  cos  \a  —  a^)  =  —  /sin  {d^  +  F)  \  (642*) 

sinZ)=      /co8(^o  +  F)j 

For  any  given  time  T^  therefore,  we  can  find  m  and  M  by 
(636),  then  y  and  g  by  (641),  and  hence  the  values  of  A  and  D  by 
(642).  Now,  let  /i  be  the  sidereal  time  (at  the  first  meridian) 
corresponding  to  T^  and  put 

e  =  fL  —  A 

then,  in  the  triangle  PGZ^  we  have  the  angle  GPZ=^  0  —  ai, 
and  hence,  ^'  being  the  geocentric  latitude  of  Zj 

cos  X  =  sin  /  sin  D  +  cos  /  cos  D  cos  (0  —  «)  (643) 

with  which  the  value  of  m'  will  be  found  by  (640). 

*  Memoir t  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1766.  The  above  extremely  simple  demonstra- 
tion I  suppose  to  be  new. 


L 
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In  order  to  apply  these  formulae  in  predicting  the  time  of  a 
contact  at  a  given  place,  we  observe,  first,  that  this  time  differs 
but  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  same  contact  for  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  during  these  few  minutes  we  may 
assume  the  distance  m  to  vary  uniformly. 

Let  T  be  the  time  of  the  geocentric  contact,  and  T'  the 
required  time  of  the  contact  at  the  place,  both  times  being  reck- 
oned at  the  first  meridian.  At  the  time  T'the  geocentric  dis- 
tance =  s'  ±.  8^  and  at  the  time  T'  the  apparent  distance 
m'  =^s'  ±1  8  (neglecting  here  the  augmentation  of  the  semi- 
diameters,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  considered  in  merely 
predicting  the  phenomenon) ;  but  at  this  time  T^  the  geocentric 
distance  has  become 

where  —  denotes  the  change  of  m  in  the  unit  of  time.     These 
values  substituted  in  (640)  give 

Differentiating  (636),  we  find 

dm    ,     --.  ,    dM  -  .     Ttr 

-3-  em  Jf  +  -z-  m  cos  Jf  =  a  cos  ^«  =  n  Bin  iv 
at  at  " 

dm         ,-.       dM       .     i#-       J  xr 

-57-  cos  M 5--  m  sm  Jf  =  a  =.n  cos  iv 

dt  at 


whence 


—  =  n  cos  ( Jf  —  N) 


But,  since  at  the  time  T  we  have  m  =  5'  ±  5,  we  also  have  for 
this  time,  by  (638),  J[f  —  iNT  =  if/,  and,  therefore, 


dm 
which  gives 


-^  =  «C08  + 


r=r+?^-?21i  (644) 

nco8  4  ^       ^ 

in  which  the  values  of  n  and  1^  found  in  the  computation  for 
the  centre  of  the  earth  are  to  be  employed.  The  value  of  >l  to 
be  employed  must  •be  that  which  results  from  the  preceding 
formulie  at  the  time  T.    Now,  at  this  time  the  value  of  the  angle 
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M  is  §,  which  is  found  by  (688),  and  this  value  is  to  bo  employed 
in  (642),  while  in  (641)  we  take  »i  =  «'  ±:  «• 
The  fonnula  for  T  will  be 

T=  r+^^-^H^  Cti8insp'sin2>  +  /ocosf'coB2)co8(e  — «)]  (645) 

in  which  IT,  n,  -^^j  A  ©»  ^  —  ^'  *re  all  constants,  found  in  the 
computation  for  the  centre :  so  that  the  computation  for  a  par- 
ticular place  requires  only  this  single  formula  in  which  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  are  to  be  substituted. 

358.  The  necessary  fomiulse  for  the  complete  prediction  are 
recapitulated  as  follows : 

I. — FOR  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Assume  a  convenient  time  7J  near  the  time  of  true  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  planet,  or  this  time  itself,  reckoned  at 
the  first  meridian,  and  find  for  this  time  the  values  of  a,  8  for 
the  planet ;  a',  d'  for  the  sun ;  the  semidiameters  s  and  s' ; 
and  the  relative  changes  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  a 
and  c/,  in  the  unit  of  time.   Then,  putting  dQ=\{d  +  5'),  compute 

wi  sin  M  =z{a  —  o')  cos  d^  n%\T\  N  =a  cos  S^ 

m  cos M  =^    d  —  d'  n  cos N=d 

m  sin  (M  —  JV) 
Bin  4  = ) - 

where  s'  +  8  is  to  be  employed  for  exterior  contact,  and  s'  —  s 
for  interior  contact.  Putting  h  =  3600,  to  reduce  the  terms  to 
seconds,  we  then  find 

r=  ?;-  h  (^^)  cos  4  ~  ^  COS  (if-  JNT) 

in  which  cos  -^^  is  to  be  taken  with  the  negative  sign  for  ingress 
and  with  the  positive  sign  for  egress. 

For  the  greatest  precision,  the  computation  may  be  repeated 
separately  for  ingress  and  egress,  taking  for  Tq  the  value  of  T 
first  computed. 

As  in  solar  eclipses,  if  7^  denotes  the  time  of  nearest  approach 
of  the  centres  of  the  bodies,  and  J|  the  distance  at  this  time,  we 
have 

J^=m  sin  (if  -  JV^  T;  =  T;— •^cos  (if-  N) 
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n.—- CONSTANTS. 

For  each  of  the  computed  values  of  Ttake  the  corresponding 
values  of  JVand  n^/  from  the  preceding  computation.     Then 

Take  the  horizontal  parallaxes  7t  and  n'  of  the  planet  and  the 
sun,  and  compute  A  and  £>  by  the  formulae 

w  4-  XT'  ^      -  ^  ,        X  /  sin  i^  =  sin  y 

'  ;r  — TT  ^  ^  /C08i<^=  COS/'COSQ 

cos  2)  sin  (-4  —  a,^  =       cos  y  sin  Q 
cos 2>  cos  (^  —  o,)  =  —/sin  (d^  +  i^) 
sin  2>  =      /cos (^0  +  -^) 

in  which  Oq  is  the  mean  of  the  right  ascensions  of  the  planet  and 
sun,  and  i^q  the  mean  of  their  declinations,  at  the  time  T, 

Find  the  sidereal  time  fi  at  the  first  meridian  corresponding 
to  T.    Then  form  the  three  constants 

Q=PL  —  A  J==^^.^AsinD  c^^^-=^  AcosD 

ncos4  nco84 

in. — FOR   A  GIVEN  PLACE  WHOSE  LATITUDE  IS  f  AND  WEST 
LONGITUDE  01. 

Find  the  values  of  p  sin  f'  and  p  cos  tp'  by  the  geodetic  table. 
The  required  time  of  the  phenomenon  at  the  place  is 

T=  T -{■  B.pAti  f'+  C. /I  cos  f' cos  (0  — w) 

The  local  time  will  be  T'—  o).  The  angle  Q  will  express  the 
angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  reckoned  on  the  sun's 
limb  from  its  north  point  towards  the  east,  and  will  be  very 
nearly  the  same  for  all  places  on  the  earth. 

Example. — Compute  the  times  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the 
transit  of  Mercwryy  November  11,  1861. 

I.  For  the  centre  of  the  earth — Let  us  take  as  the  first  meridian 
that  of  Washington,  and  employ  the  elements  given  in  tho 
American  Ephemeris. 

The  Washington  mean  time  of  conjunction  in  right  ascension 
is  November  11,  14*  59*  48*.6,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  the  value 
of  7i.    For  this  time  we  have 
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a  =  a'=       227081'    8".  5 


5  <J  =  —  17  82  45  .1 

0<r=—  17  44  44 .6 

i5o=:—  17  88  44.9 

rf— rf'=+  0  11  69.5 


^  Hourly  motion  in  R.  A.  =  —    8'   9\0 
O       "  **  •*     =  +    2  82  .7 


5  41  .7    =  -  841".7 
in  Deo.  =  +    1  48  .8 
=  -    0  40  .6 
rf=+    2  24.4    =-|-144".4 


O  Semidiameter  *'  =      16'  12".55 
g  IT  =       12".68  g  ••  »  =  4 .94 

0  71^=         8  .67  For  external  contacts,  t*  -f-  «  =       16  17  .49  =      977".  49 

Since  for  7J  we  have  a  =  a',  we  also  have  3f  =  0°,  m  =  i  —  3' 
=  719".5.     We  then  find,  by  the  preceding  formulae, 


log  n  =      2.55170 

N=—  66^   5M 

jir~iV^=+   66     5.1 

log  sin  4  =      9.82793 

For  Ingress,  4  =      187**  42'.7 

For  Egress,   4=       42   17.3 


hm 


2;= 


14»59-48'.6 


—  —  cos(Jf— iV)=     —  49     7  .8 


14  10  35.8 
::F  2     1    48.0 


Middle  of  Transit,  7,= 


h\ 


COS  4  : 


Ingress,   T=     12     8  47  8 
Egress,     T=     16    12   23.8 
The  least  distance  of  the  centres  =  m  sin  {M  —  JV")  =  lO'  57".7 

n.  Constants. — We  find,  for  both  ingress  and  egress,  log  tan  x 
=  8.10094,  and  then  the  following  quantities : 


C 

log/ 
F 

\ 

•o 

A 

log  sin  D 

log  cos  D 

T 

Sid.  T.  Wash,  mean  noon 


A* 
II  (in  arc) 

log  5 
logC 


Ingress. 

Egress. 

71"  S7'.6 

—  23°47'.8 

9.49891 

996252 

2°  17'.5 

O'  47'.3 

-  17  40.3 

-  17  38.1 

—  15  22.8 

—  16  50.8 

84  57.7 

—  56  16.0 

227  82.0 

227  30.8 

812  29.7 

171  14.8 

9.48307 

9.94348 

9.97892 

9.68009 

12*  8-47'.8 

16*  12-  23'.8 

15  28  17.8 

15  23  17.8 

1  59.7 

2  39.7 

8  34   5.3 

7  38  21.3 

63"»  81'.3 

114'>  35'.3 

101  1 .6 

303  20.5 

nl.2217 

1.6821 

nl.7176 

1.4187 
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m.  For  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  have,  there- 
fore, in  mean  Washington  time, 

Ingress,  T  =  12*   8-  47'.8  —  16».66  p  sin  ^  —  52».I9 p oos  ^  cos  (lOl*    1'.6  —  «) 
Egress,    r  =  16  12   28  .8  +  48.10 p sin f  + 26.28 p cos ^' cos  (803   20.6  — ca) 

or,  in  a  more  convenient  form,  giving  the  logarithms  of  the 
constant  factors, 

Ingress,  r  =  12*  8-  47'.8  —  [1.2217]  p  sin  ^  +  [1.7176]  p  cos  f  cos  («  -f-  78o  68'.4) 
Egress,   ^  =  16  12   28  .8  +  [1.6821]  p  sin  ^'-f  [1.4187]  poos ^' cos  (u  + 56   89.6) 

To  determine  whether  the  phenomenon  is  visible  at  the  given 
place,  we  have  only  to  determine  whether  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  at  the  computed  time.  All  the  places  at  which  it  will 
be  visible  will  be  readily  found  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  terres- 
trial globe,  by  taking  that  point  where  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith 
at  the  time  T,  and  describing  a  great  circle  from  this  point  as  a 
pole.  All  places  within  the  hemisphere  containing  this  pole 
evidently  have  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  In  the  present 
example  this  point  at  ingress  is  in  latitude  —  17°  43'  and  longi- 
tude 186*^  2'  west  from  Washington ;  and  at  egress  it  is  in  lati- 
tude —  17°  46'  a^d  longitude  247°  4'.  The  whole  transit  is 
invisible  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe  only  the  egress  is 
visible. 

For  the  egress  at  AlUym^  if  =  53°  32'.8,  w  =  350°  3'.6,  we  find 

r'=      IGMS-'IS'.O 

w  =—    5  47   57.4 

Altona  mean  time  of  egress  =      22     1    10 .4 

The  time  actually  observed  by  Petersen  and  Pape  was 
22*  1*  8*.5.*  The  error  of  the  prediction  is  very  small,  and 
proves  the  excellence  of  Lb  Vbrrier's  Theory  of  Mercury,  from 
which  the  places  in  the  American  Ephemeris  were  derived. 

OCCULTATION   OF   A  FIXED   STAR   BT  A   PLANET. 

859.  Very  small  stars  disappear  to  the  eye  when  near  the 
bright  limb  of  a  planet,  before  they  are  actually  occulted  by  it ; 
and  the  occultations  of  stars  of  sufiicient  brightness  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  limb  of  the  planet  are  so  rare  that  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  incur  the  labor  of  predicting  their  oc- 

*Attron.  Naek,,  Vol.  LVI.  p.  289. 
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currence.  But  in  case  such  an  occultation  has  heen  observed  at 
different  points  on  the  earth,  it  may  be  reduced  by  Art  841, 
substituting  the  pknet  for  the  moon.  Such  observations  would 
be  especially  valuable  for  determining  the  planet's  parallax  by 
a  discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  of  the  form  given  on 
p.  552,  If  the  occultation  occurred  near  the  stationary  points 
of  the  planet,  there  would  be  a  long  interval  between  the  im- 
mersion and  the  emersion ;  the  coefficient  of  at:  in  the  final 
equations  would  be  proportionally  large,  and  therefore  a  very 
accurate  determination  of  this  quantity  might  be  expected.  If, 
therefore,  means  can  be  found  to  make  the  occultation  of  the 
smaller  stars  by  a  planet  a  distinctly  observable  phenomenon, 
this  mode  of  finding  a  planet's  parallax  (and,  consequently,  also 
the  solar  parallax)  may  become  of  real  practical  value.* 

It  may  be  added  that  some  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
the  occultations  of  small  stars  by  the  dark  limb  of  Venus. 


CHAPTER  XL 


PRECESSION,   NUTATION,   ABERRATION,  AND  ANNUAL  PARALLAX 
OF  THE  FIXED   STARS. 

360.  I  HAVE  hitherto  treated  of  those  problems  only  in  which 
the  apparent  geocentric  places  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  known ;  and  these  have  been  chiefly  problems  which 
may  be  regarded  as  arising  from  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  or 
in  some  way  modified  by  it.  According  to  the  definition  of  our 
subject  (Art.  1),  Spherical  Astronomy  embraces  also  those  pro- 
blems which  arise  from  the  earth's  annual  motion  "  so  far  as  this 
aflects  the  apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the 
celestial  sphere."  I  shall  therefore  proceed  now  to  consider 
those  uranographical  corrections,  afifecting  the  apparent  geocen* 
trie  places  of  the  stars,  which  result  from  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and,  consequently,  also  those  which  result 


^  Sm  a  paper  bj  Peof.  A.  C.  Twihino,  Enquiriei  concerning  tteUar  oceuUationM 
the  moan  andplaneU,  j-c,  Am,  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1S58. 
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from  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  orhit  and 
the  plane  of  the  equator. 

861.  The  variations  of  astronomical  elements  are  usually 
divided  into  secular  and  periodic. 

Secular  vajiaiio)i3  are  very  slow  changes,  which  proceed  through 
ages  (secula),  so  that  for  a  number  of  years,  or  even  centuries  in 
some  cases,  they  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  time. 

Periodic  varuUions  are  relatively  quick  changes,  which  oscillate 
between  their  extreme  values  in  so  short  a  period  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  proportional  to  the  time  except  for  very  small 
intervals.* 

The  true  position  of  a  celestial  body,  or  of  a  celestial  plane,  at  a 
given  time,  is  that  which  it  actually  has  at  that  time ;  its  mean 
position  is  that  which  it  would  have  at  that  time  if  it  were  freed 
from  its  periodic  variations. 

862.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  a 
slowly  moving  plane.  Its  position  at  any  epoch,  as  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  year  1800,  can  be  adopted  as  a  Jixed  plane^  to  which 
its  position  at  any  other  time  may  be  referred. 

The  plane  of  the  equator  is  also  a  moving  plane.  Its  inclina- 
lion  to  the  fixed  plane  and  the  direction  of  the  line  in  which  it 
intersects  that  plane  are  constantly  changing,  thus  causing 
variations  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  in  the  position  of 
the  equinoctial  points. 


The  latitudes  and  declinations  of  stars  are  therefore 
subject  to  variations  which  do  not  arise  from  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  but  from  the  shifting  of  the  planes  of  reference ;  and  the 
longitudes  and  right  ascensions  are  in  like  manner  subject  to 
variations  from  the  shifting  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which  is 
their  common  point  of  reference,  or  origin,  from  which  both  are 
reckoned. 

Under  the  head  of  preeeasitm  are  considered. those  parts  of 
these  variations  which  are  secular;  namely,  those  which  arise 
from  the  motions  of  the  mean  ecliptic  and  the  mean  equator. 

*  Most  of  the  secular  Tariations  also  haTe  periods,  though  of  great  length,  and 
therefore  not  yet  in  all  cases  well  defined:  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  distinction 
between  secular  and  periodic  Tariations  is  only  an  arbitrary  one,  established  for 
practical  conTenience  between  Tariations  of  lon^  and  thort  periods. 
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Under  the  head  of  nutation  are  embraced  those  parts  of  these 
variations  which  are  periodic^  and  result  from  the  difference 
between  the  motions  of  the  true  ecliptic  and  equator  and  those 
of  the  mean  ecliptic  and  equator. 

PRECESSION. 

364.  Liini'Solar  precession. — It  is  shown  in  physical  astronomy 
that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  that  portion  of 
the  matter  of  our  globe  which  is  accumulated  about  the  equator, 
and  by  which  its  figure  is  rendered  spheroidal,  combined  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  continually  shifts  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plane  of  the  equator  (without,  however,  changing  its 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  fixed  ecliptic).  The  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  or  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  is  thus  caused 
to  revolve  slowly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  longitudes  are  reckoned ;  the  result 
of  which  is  a  common  annual  increase  in  the  longitudes  of  all 
the  stars,  reckoned  on  the  fixed  ecliptic  by  a  quantity  which  is 
called  the  luni-solar  precession. 

The  luni-solar  precession  is,  then,  the  effect  of  a  motion  of 
the  equator  upon  the  ecliptic. 

866.  Planetary  precession. — ^The  mutual  attraction  between  the 
planets  and  the  earth  tends  continually  to  draw  the  earth  out  of 
the  plane  in  which  it  is  revolving;  that  is,  to  change  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  but  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  earth's  equator.  The  equator  here  being  regarded  as  fixed, 
and  the  ecliptic  as  moving,  the  effect  is  a  revolution  of  the  line 
of  intersection,  or  of  the  equinoxes,  in  the  plane  of  the  equator^  in 
a  direction  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  right  ascensions 
are  reckoned.  There  is  thus  caused  a  common  annual  decrease 
in  the  right  ascensions  of  all  the  stars,  which  is  called  the 
planetary  precession. 

The  planetary  precession  is,  then,  the  effect  of  a  motion  of  the 
ecliptic  upon  the  equator. 

366.  The  luni-solar  precession  does  not  aflfect  the  latitudes  of 
stars ;  but  since  it  changes  their  longitudes  it  must  also  change 
both  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations  (Art.  26).  The 
planetary  precession  does  not  affect  the  declination  of  stars,  but 
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changes   their    right   ascensions,   their    longitudes,   and    their 
latitudes  (Art.  23). 

367.  Obliquitj/  of  the  ecliptic. — Since  by  the  mutual  action  of  the 
planets  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  (mean)  ecliptic  is  changed 
while  that  of  the  equator  remains  fixed,  the  mutual  inclination 
of  these  planes,  or  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  changed. 

The  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  causing  Inni-solar  preces- 
sion does  not  directly  produce  any  change  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  change  produced  by  the 
planets,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  modified :  so  that 
there  results  an  additional  very  minute  change  of  the  inclination 
of  the  mean  equator  to  the  fixed  plane  of  reference. 

These  changes  produce  small  changes  in  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  stars,  which,  being  secular  in  their  character,  are  combined 
with  the  preceding  in  deducing  the  general  precession. 

368.  Tojind  the  general  precession  in  longitude^  and  the  position  of 
the  mean  ecliptiCj  at  a  given  time. — ^Let  NLj  Fig.  63,  be  the  fijced 
ecliptic,  or  the  mean  ecliptic  at  the  ^^  ^^ 
beginning  of  the  year  1800;  AQ^ 
the  mean  equator,  and  Vthe  mean 
vernal  equinox,  or,  as  it  is  briefly  ^.^ 
called,  the  mean  equinox,  of  1800. 
In  the  figure,  let  the  longitudes  be 
reckoned  from  F  towards  i\r.  Let 
VV^  be  the  luni-solar  precession  in  longitude  in  the  time  t,  and 
AiQ  the  mean  equator  at  the  time  1800  +  /.  By  the  action  of 
the  planets,  the  ecliptic  in  the  same  time  is  moved  into  the  posi- 
tion NL^ :  so  that  V^  V^  is  the  planetary  precession  in  the  time  tj 
and  Fj  is  the  mean  equinox  at  the  time  1800  +  t. 

The  point  N  may  be  called  the  ascending  node  of  the  mean 
ecliptic  on  the  fixed  ecliptic. 

The  diflference  between  NV  and  NV^  is  called  the  general 
precession  in  longitude^  being  that  part  of  the  change  of  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  stars  which  is  common  to  all  of  them. 

Kow,  let  us  put 

t^  =  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  for  1800, 

.    ==NVQ, 

fj  =  the  obliquity  of  the  fixed  ecliptic  at  the  time  1800  +  tj 
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t  =  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  1800  -J-  t, 

=  A-r,  Q, 

S  =  the  planetarj'  precession  in  the  interval  f, 

—  V  V 
4  =  the  luni-solar  precession  in  the  interval  t, 

4,  =  the  general  procession  in  the  interval  % 

n  ==  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  mean  ecliptic 
at  the  time  1800  ^-  U  reckoned  on  the  fixed  ecliptic  from 
the  mean  equinox  of  1800, 

TT  ==  the  inclination  of  the  mean  ecliptic  to  the  fixed  eclii>tic 
at  the  time  1800  +  f, 

The  first  five  of  these  quantities  will  be  here  assumed  as  known 
from  the  investigations  of  physical  astronomers.  The  following 
are  their  values,  according  to  Struve  and  Peters,*  for  the  epoch 
1800: 

«,  =  23«  27'  54".22 

e,==e,+  0".00000735<* 

c  =  c,  —  0".4738 1  —  ©".0000014  V  )    (646) 

.»  =  0'M5119^  —  0".00024186<» 

4  =r  60".3798t  —  0".0001084t« 

from  which  we  can  find  ij/i,  11,  and  ;r,  as  follows.  In  the  triangle 
NV^  Vj  we  have 

180<*  -  c  =  NV^r^  n  +  ^  =  m\ 

and  hence,  by  the  Gaussian  equations  [Sph.  Trig.  (44)] 

*  Dr.  C.  a.  F.  Pktbrs,  Numenu  Conttana  NvUiUUmn,  pp.  66  et  71.  The  obseira* 
tions  at  Dorpat  gWe  0".4646  for  the  annual  dininntion  of  the  ohliqnitj,  and  this  is 
adopted  in  the  Ameriean  Ephemeris  instead  of  0".478S,  which  resnlts  from  theory 
and  is  subject  to  an  error  in  the  estimated  mass  of  Venus.  The  difference,  however, 
is  so  small  that  either  number  will  serve  to  represent  the  actually  observed  obliquity 
for  half  a  century  within  0".5. 

I  have  here  adopted  the  precession  constant  (60".8798)  given  by  Pktkrs,  rather 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  (this  being  employed  in  the  English  and  American 
Almanacs)  than  on  account  of  its  superior  accuracy.  Recent  researches  rather 
confirm  Bksscl's  constant  (&0". 66864).  Bee  Madlbe's  Du  Ei0mb€meffung€m  der 
Fixtteme,  Dorpat,  1856,  p.  11. 
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cos  iff  Bin  }(4  —  4j)  =  sin  }*  cos }(e  -f  t,)  \ 

coeljrco8i(4'  — ^J^cosJ^cosJCt  — fj)  / 

sinjirsin  (n  +  H  +  J4'i)  =  Bini»>sinl(c  +  fj)  r    (^') 

8in}]r  ooft(n  +  14  +  J4i)  =  coBHBin  J(t  —  ti)  ) 

The  angles  i  &  and  H®  ""  ^i)  ^^^  ^^  small  that  their  cosines  may 
always  be  put  equal  to  unity,  and,  consequently,  also  those  of 
in  and  H^  ~"  '^'i);  while  for  their  sines  we  may  substitute  the 
arcs.    We  thus  obtain  at  once,  from  the  first  two  equations, 

4  —  41=^008  1(^  +  0 

where  we  can  take,  with  sufficient  aecuracy, 

cos  }  (f  -f  f,)  =  cos  (r^^  0".2869f) 

=  cos  f,  +  Qf'.2369*  sin  1"  sin  t, 

and  hence,  by  substituting  the  values  of  &  and  e^  from  (646), 

4  —  4,=   CMSST^  — 0".0002218t« 

^^  ==  60".2411^  +  0".0001134««  (648) 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  last  two  equations  of  (647)  gives 

1^=  *«8in«  J(t  +  O  +  (c  -  O* 

in  which  we  may  take 

Bin"  J  (f  +  fj  =  8in«  f^  —  0".2869f  sin  1"  sin  2f^ 

and  then,  substituting  the  values  of  i9,  t^  and  c  —  C|,  we  obtain 

ic«=  (K'.228111f«  —  (r.0000033284<» 

and,  by  extracting  the  root, 

jc  =  r.4776«  —  0".0000035?  (649) 

The  quotient  of  the  third  equation- of  (647)  divided  by  the 
fourth  gives 

tan  (n  +  J+  +  *+,)  =  — — -  sin  »(»  +  O 

in  which  we  have 

*     _   0.15119<  —  0.00024186<' 

«  —  ^,  ~  —  0.4738 «  —  0.0000875t» 

=  —  0.8191  +  0.00051686* 
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and 

sin  J  (ff  +  f,)  =  Bin  «,  —  0".2369f  sin  1"  cos  e^ 
whence 

tan  (n  4-  i  4  +  J4i)  =  —  0.127062  +  0.00020595 f 

If,  then,  we  put 

tan  n^=: —  0.127062 
or 

n,=       172<»45'31'' 
and  also 

u,=  u  +  i4  +  J4i 
we  have 


tan  Hj  —  tan  n«  ==  (n^  —  n^)  sin  1"  sec*  n^  =  0.00020595 1 

^0595  t  < 

Bin  1" 


0.00020595  f  COB' n.^^^..  3^^^ 

*  "  fiin    I'' 


whence 

nj  =  n  +  J4  +  *4i=  172°  45'  81"  +  4r.805^ 

and,  subtracting  from  this  the  quantity 

J4  +  U|=50".310^ 
we  have,  finally, 

n  =  1720  45'  31"  —  8".505f  (6W) 

The  equation  (648)  determines  the  general  precession,  and  (649) 
and  (650)  the  position  of  the  mean  ecliptic. 

869.  To  find  the  precession  in  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  given  star, 
from  the  epoch  1800.— Let  LNB  (Fig.  64)  be  the  fixed  ecliptic 
of  1800;  LJfB^  the  mean  ecliptic  at  the  given  time  1800  +  t\  P 
and  Pj  the  poles  of  these  circles  respectively.  The  node  N  is 
the  pole  of  the  great  circle  PP^L^  joining  P  and  Pj.  Let  S  be 
the  star,  and  put 

•  L  =  the  star's  given  mean  longi- 
tude for  1800,  reckoned  from 
the  mean  eqainox  of  that 
year, 
B  =  the  star's  given  mean  lati- 
tude for  1800, 

Xy  fi  =  the  mean  longitnde  and  lati- 
tude for  1800  + 1 

We  have  in  the  figure  (as  in  Fig.  53) 
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and  in  the  triangle  PSPi  we  have 

PS  =90<»  — J? 

P^flr=  90^  — ^ 
8PP,  =JJi=:90«  +  i  — n 
8P,P=  180<>—  i;,^,=  180«  —  (90^  +  i  —  n  —  +^) 
«90o--(^-n--4|) 

80  thaty  by  the  fundamental  equations  of  Sph.  Trig., 

co8^coB(;i  — n  — 4i)=     co8J?cos(J&— n)  ^ 

ooB^^sln  (x  —  n  —  4,)  =      cos^sin  (X  — n)coBir-f  bId  B  sin  ir  >  (661) 
mnfi=^ — co8B8in(X — n)8inir+  sin  j9coBir) 


Instead  of  these  rigorous  formulse,  we  may  deduce  approximate 
ones,  which  will  be  sufficient  in  all  practical  cases,  as  follows. 
Neglecting  the  square  of  yr  (that  is,  putting  cos  tt  =  1),  let  the 
first  equation  be  multiplied  by  8in(L—  11),  the  second  by  cos 
(i  —  n) ;  the  difference  of  the  products  is 

cos  /?  sin  (i  —  2/  —  ♦,)  =  sin  ir  sin  B  cos  (2/  —  n) 

The  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  same 
equations  by  cos  {L  —  11)  and  sin  (i  —  11),  respectively,  is 

cos  fi  cos  (i  —  L  —  4,)  =  cos  B  -\-s\n  It  sin  A  sin  (£  —  n) 

and  the  quotient  of  these  last  equations  is 

..       y.  .  sin  It  tan  B  conCL  —  n) 

tan  (;i  —  i  —  4,)  = : r.   .    .^ — ^ 

^  *^       1-f  sinirtani?8in  (i  — n) 

which  developed  in  series  (PL  Trig.,  Art.  257)  gives 

i  —  i  — 4j=irtanBcos(J&  — n)  —  J  jr'tan'^sin  2(i  — n)— &c. 

where,  however,  since  we  here  neglect  the  square  of  ;r,  the  first 
term  of  the  series  suffices :  so  that  we  have 

i  —  i  =  4i  +  «  tanB  cos  (i  -r  n)  (662) 

Here  i//|  appears  as  the  precession  in  longitude  common  to  all 
the  stars,  and  the  term  n  tan  £  cos  (Z^--  11)  as  that  which  varies 
with  the  star. 
The  last  equation  of  (651)  gives 

sin  fi  —  sin  ^  =3  —  sin  sr  eos  B  sin  (i  —  n) 
Vol.  I.— 8» 
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whence,  neglecting  if  as  before, 

)?—  J?  =  —  ir  sin(i  —  n)  (668) 

The  values  of  i^i?  ^j  and  11  being  found  for  the  time  1800  +  <, 
by  means  of  (648),  (649),  and  (650),  the  formute  (652)  and  (653) 
determine  the  required  precession  in  the  longitade  and  latitude, 
and,  consequently,  also  the  mean  place  of  the  star  for  the  given 
date. 

370.  To  find  the  precession  in  longitude  and  latitude  between  any  two 
given  dates. — Suppose  k  and  fi  are  given  for  1800  +  (,  and  A'  and  ;9' 
are  required  for  1800  +  f.  Denoting  by  L  and  B  the  longitude 
and  latitude  for  1800,  we  shall  have,  by  (652), 

>l— i  =  4j  +  jrtan5  cofl(X  —  n  ) 
A'  —  i  =  4/  +  jc'tan  B  co8(l/  —  n') 

where  '^/y  r:'^  TI'  are  the  quantities  given  by  (648),  (649),  and 
(650)  when  V  is  substituted  for  L  If  we  subtract  the  first  of 
these  equations  from  the  second,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce 
the  auxiliaries  a  and  A^  determined  by  the  conditions 

a  sin  A  =  (i/  +  ir)  sin  }  (n'  —  n) 
a  cos  A  =  (it'  —  jr)  cos  J  (n'  —  n) 
we  find 

;i'— i  =  4/  — 4  +  «  cos/x  —  5jti^  —  Jljtan^ 
and  in  the  same  manner,  from  (658), 

For  the  values  of  A  and  a  we  have 

tan  A  =  ^i-?  tan  Kn'  —  n)  =  J^-Jtan  *(n'—  n) 
or,  by  (660), 

so  that  cos  A  may  be  put  equal  to  unity,  and  therefore  we  have 

a  =  ir' —  « 
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We  may  also  put  tan  ^  instead  of  tan  J5  in  the  above  formulse, 
since  the  error  in  )J  —  X  thus  produced  will  be  only  a  term  in  t?  ; 
and  for  i  we  may  take  ^  —  i^j :  so  that  if  we  put 


and  then  substitute  the  numerical  values  of  our  constants,  we 
shall  have  the  following  formulae  for  computing  the  precession 
from  1800  +  i  to  1800  +  ^ : 

M=     172<>  45'  31"  +  t .  60".241  —  (<'  +  t)  8".505 

V^l=     (f—t)  [5(K'.2411  +  (<'+00".0001134] 

>  (654) 
4-(f--t)[0".4776  — (<'+00".0000035]co8(>l--3f)tan^  ' 

^'— )J= — (f—  t)  [0".4776  -  (f+ 1)  0".0000085]  sin  (A— Jf ) 

These  are  the  same  as  Bessel's  formulse  in  the  Tabulce  Begiomon- 
(an(By  except  that  we  have  here  employed  the  constants  given  by 
Peters,  and  the  epoch  to  which  i  and  <'  are  referred  is  1800. 

To  find  the  annual  precession  in  longitude  for  a  given  date. — ^If  we 
divide  the  equations  (664)  by  i'  —  t,  the  quotients 

X'  —  X  ?'—? 

if—t'  a  —  t 

will  express  the  mean  annual  precession  between  the  two  dates ; 
and  if  we  then  suppose  V  and  t  to  differ  by  an  infinitesimal 
quantity,  or  put  V  =  ^,  these  quotients  will  become  the  differen- 
tial coefiicients  which  express  the  annual  precession  for  the  in- 
stant 1800  +  t ;  namely, 

J  =      50".2411  +  0".0002268t 


d? 


+  [0".4776  —  0.0000070f]  cos  (A  —  M')  tan  /9 


^  =  —  L0".4776  —  0.0000070  fl  sin  (A  —  ifcf )  /    (655) 

in  which 

M  =       172<>  45'  81"  +  88".28 1 

Example. — ^For  the  star  Spicay  we  have,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1800, 

the  mean  longitude,  L  =       201^  3'    5".97 
the  mean  latitude,     5  =  —      2^  2'  22".64 
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Find  its  mean  longitude  and  latitude  for  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1860. 

Mrst.  By  the  direct  formulsB  (652)  and  (668).— We  find,  by 
(648),  (649),  and  (650),  for  t  =  60, 

4,  =  50'  14".874 
It  =  28".6434 
n  ==  172'  37'  1" 
when.'^e 

X  —  n  =  28'  26'  5" 

jr  tan  P  COB  (i  —  n)  =  —    0".897 

ir  8in  (i:  ~  n)  =  +  18".689 

and  hence,  by  (652)  and  (653),  the  precession  is 

;  —  X  =       50'  14".874  -  0".897  =  50'  13".977 
i9— j&  =  — 18".689 

and  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  for  1860.0  are 

X  =       201'  58'  20".96 
/9=:—     2'    2'86".28 

Second.  By  the  use  of  the  annual  precession. — The  mean 
annual  precession  for  the  sixty  years  from  1800  to  1860  is  the 
annual  precession  for  1830.  Hence,  by  taking  /  =  80  in  (655), 
and  denoting  by  i^  and  ^^  the  longitude  and  latitude  for  1880, 

^  =       60".2479  +  0".4774  cos  (>l„  —  Jf)  tan  fi^ 

^^=-.0".4774sin(>l,-Jlf) 
M=       173'  2'  8". 

To  compute  these,  we  can  employ  approximate  values  of  X^  and 
fi^y  found  by  adding  the  general  precession  for  thirty  years  to  i, 
and  neglecting  the  terms  in  iz ;  namely, 

X^  =  201'  28'.2  /9,  =xr  —  2'  2'.6 

and  hence  X^—  M=  28^  26M, 

^  =  60".2329  ?  =  —  0".2274 

at  at 

These  multiplied  by  60  give  the  whole  precession  from  1800  to 

1860, 

;  —  1/  =  50'  13".97  /?  —  5  =  —  13".64 

agreeing  with  the  values  found  above- 
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Fig.  65. 


871.  Oiven  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star  for 
any  date  1800  +  ty  to  find  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  for 
any  other  date  1800  +  <'.— Let  V^  V/ 
(Fig.  55)  be  the  fixed  ecliptic  of 

1800,  V^Q  the   mean   equator  of  ^^'^^^^l^' 

1800  +  <,   7/§  the  mean  equator  /V^ 

of  1800  +  Vy  Q  the  intersection  of 
these  circles  (or  the  ascending  node 
of  the  second  upon  the  first).  The 
position  of  the  point  Q  is  found  as 
follows.  The  arc  Fj  Vj'  is  the  luni-solar  precession  for  the  in- 
terval V  —  t:  so  that,  distinguishing  by  accents  the  quantities 
obtained  by  (646)  when  t'  is  put  for  /,  we  have,  in  the  triangle 

r,F-/= v^  4,         gF,F/= ISO--  c,,         Qy;v,^  <, 

and  putting 

Qv^=  90<'  -  z,  (iy;=  90-  +  z^j  v,Qv;  =  e, 

we  find,  by  Gauss's  equations  of  Sph.  Trig., 

cos  J  e  sin  }  (-2^  +  ^)  =  sin  J  (V  —  4)  cos  i  (e/  +  c ,) 

COSi0  C08}(2:'+  Z)  =  cos  i  (4'  — 4)  COBi(ej'  —  «j) 

Bin  i  0  sin  J  (^  —  2r)  =  cos  i  (V  —  4)  sin  i  (e/  — :  c ,) 
sin  i6  cos i (/  —  ^)  =  sin  i (4'  —  4)  sin  i (e/  +  ej 

which  determine  0,  z,  and  z'  in  a  rigorous  manner.  But,  since 
\  (e/  —  €1)  is  exceedingly  small,  we  can  always  put  unity  for  its 
cosine,  and  the  arc  for  the  sine,  and,  consequently,  the  same 
may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  arc  \  (^'  —  ^) ;  we  thus  obtain 
the  following  simple  but  accurate  formulse : 

tan !(/  +  ^)  =  tan  i(V  —  4)  cos i(f/  +  t,) 


(666) 


k(jf-z)  = 


*«-o 


tanJ(V-4)8ini(^'  +  ^,) 
sin  je  =  sin  \  (V  —  4)  sin  J (f/  +  e,) 


(657) 


K  T^  and  T^'  are  the  positions  of  the  mean  equinox  in  1800  + 1 
and  1800  +  <',  Vi  V^  is  the  planetary  precession  for  the  first  and 
Vi'  F/  that  for  the  second  of  these  times,  which  being  denoted 
by  I?  and  &'  we  have 

F,  §  :^  90°  —  z  —  i> 
F;(2  =  90-  +  /-y 
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If  then  we  put 

0,,  d  =  the  given  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a 

star  S,  for  1800  +  t, 
a',^'=  those  required  for  1800  +  f, 

we  have  a  =  V^B,  and  a'  =  V/D,  and,  consequently, 


90% 
90% 


Fig.  60. 


Now,  let  Pand  P'  (Fig.  56)  be  the 
poles  of  the  equator  at  the  times 
1800  +  t,  1800  +  <',  AQD,  A'QD\ 
the  two  positions  of  the  equator  at 
these  times,  as  in  Fig.  65 ;  S  the  star. 
JQ  is  the  pole  of  the  great  circle  PP'A' 
joining  the  poles  P  and  P',  and, 
therefore,  PP'  =  AA'  =  AQA' =^  0, 
and  in  the  triangle  PP'S  we  have 

PS  =  90^  —  a,  P'S  =  90^  —  d\  PP'  =  e 

SPP=  AD=  90«  +  §2)  ==  a  +  z  +  * 

SPP=  180^  —  A'I/=  90*  -  Qjy  =  180°  -^  (»'  —  y  +  ,^') 

Hence,  by  the  fundamental  equations  of  Spherical  Trigonometry, 

COS  (J' sin  (o'— ^'+»y)  =  eo8^sin  (a  +  2  +  »9)  ^ 

co8^'cos(a' — /+»V)  =  co9<Jco8(a  +  ^  +  »?)co80  —  sinosin8    V   (658) 
sin  ^'=co8^cos(a  +  ^  +  '^)sin6  +  sin  JcosB  J 

We  have  thus  a  rigorous  and  direct  solution  of  our  problem  by 
finding,  first,  0,  r,  and  z'  from  (656),  and  hence  a'  and  d'  by  (658), 
employing  the  values  of  e,  i^*  ^  for  the  time  1800  +  ^  and  of 
€',  ^',  «>'  for  the  time  1800  +  <',  as  given  by  (646)  for  the  two 
dates. 

872.  The  formulpB  (658)  may  be  adapted  for  logarithmic  com- 
putation by  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  angle  in  the  usual 
manner ;  or  we  may  employ  the  Gaussian  equations,  which,  if 
we  denote  the  angle  at  the  star  by  Q  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
put 

A=a  +  Z  +  ^'^  ^'  =  a'  —  /  +  d'  (669) 
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give 

cos  i  (90<>  +  9')  sin  i  (A'+C)  =  cos  i  (90<>  +  (>  —  6)  sin  M 
cos  i  (90<^  +  d')  cos  i  (A'+C)  =  cos  i  (90<^  +  a  +  0)  cos  M 
sin  i  (90^  +  ^')  sin  i  (^'— Cj  =  sin  i  (90^  +  a  —  0)  sin  M 
sin  J  (90^  +  a')  cos  i  U'— C')  =  sin  J  (90^  +  ^  +  0)  cos  M 

873.  We  may,  however,  obtain  greater  precision  by  computing 
the  differences  between  A  and  A'  and  between  d  and  d\  From 
the  first  two  equations  of  (658)  we  deduce 

cos  d^  sin  (A^ — A)  =  cos  9  sin  A  sin  0  [tan  d  -f-  tan  J0co8,il] 

cos  ^'cos(-A' — A)  =  cos  ^  —  cos  ^  cos  A  sin  0  [tan  a -f- tan  }0  cos  ^] 

so  that,  if  we  put 

p  ==  sin  0  (tan  9  +  tan  }  0  eos  J.) 
we  have 


•    1  — jpoo^A 


and,  by  Napier's  Analogy,* 


(660> 


Example. — ^The  mean  place  of  Polaris  for  1756,  according  to 
the  TabulcR  ItegiomontaruBy  is 

a  =  10^  66'  44".955  d  =  87*^  59'  41".12 

it  is  required  to  reduce  this  place  to  the  mean  equator  and 
equinox  of  1820. 

For  1755  we  take  <  =  —  45 ;  and  for  1820,  /'  =  +  20 ;  and,  by 
(646),  we  find— 

For  1755.  For  1S20. 

4  =  —  37'  47".81  V=  +  16'  47".65 

^  =        —   7".29  ^'=        +   2".93 

*,  =  23*^  27'  54".28488  e/=  23°  27'  54".22294 

and  hence 

}(4'— 4)  =  27'17".43 
}(./  —  €,)=  -    0".00597 
}(.'  +  c)  =  23^  27' 54".23 

*  The  formulA  (657),  (658),  (659),  (660)  are  those  giten  by  Bessbl  in  the  Tabulm 
RegwrnonUmm, 
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with  which  the  formulae  (657)  give 

}(y— z)=       —  r.89 
^  =  +  25'  8".91 
y=:  +  25'0M8 
log  bid] 6=7.499828 

Then,  by  the  formulfie  (660),  we  find 

il  =  a  +  z  +  ^  =  11«2CK  41".57 

log  p  9.256676  log  tan  i  6  7.499825 

log  Bin  A  9.293836  log  cos  i  (A'+  A)  9.989446 

log  COB  A  9.991480  log  sec  J  (A'^A)  0.000101 

log|>oo8^  9.248106  log  tani(d'— (»)   9.489372 

ar.  CO.  log  (1  —  i>  C08  A)  0.084629 

logtan(il'— il)  8.685141 

A'-^A=  2<>  28'  18".08  d'—9=        2V  12".99 

il'=13'>48'59".65 
a'=il'+/— d'==14<>  13'  56".85  d'=  88**  20^  54".ll 

874.  To  Jind  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  and  decUna- 
(ion. — ^In  computing  the  precession  for  a  single  year,  the  square 
of  0  becomes  insensible,  and  we  may  take,  instead  of  (660),  the 
approximate  formula 

^'—  :4  =  ft'— a  —  (/+r)  +  ^— i>==e8infttana 

and  from  (657)  wo  then  have,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

/+J8r  =  (4'  — ^.)oogf, 
0  =  (4'  —  4)  sin  f  I 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  formula,  and  then  dividing 
by  t'  —  /,  we  have 

a'— a         V— 4  *'— *    .    V— 4    .  •         .        • 

= COS  e. h Sin  e,  sm  a  tan  d 

which  gives  the  anntuil  precession  between  the  times  1800  +  i  and 
1800  +  t\  the  unit  of  time  being  one  year.  But,  in  order  that 
the  formula  may  express  the  rate  of  change  at  the  instant 
1800  +  /,  we  must  suppose  the  interval  t'  —-  tto  become  infinitely 
small ;  that  is,  we  must  write  the  formula  thus : 
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dck       d^  df^   ,   d^    ,        .       .      ^ 

—  =  —  cos  f, sm  f.sin  «  tan  d 

dt        dt  '       dt  ^  dt  ' 


and  similarly,  from  the  lagt  equation  of  (660), 
Putting  then 


dd       d^    . 

—  =  —  sm  e,  cos  a 

dt        dt  * 


we  find,  by  (646), 


d'^  d^ 

mss:  —  cos  e, " 

dt  *       dt 

d-^f    . 
n  =  —  sm  «- 
dt  ' 


(661) 


and  hence 


^  cos  e,  =  (5(y'.3798— 0".0002168 1)  cos  e^ 
dt 

=  46".2135  —  0".00019887* 

—  =    (yM512  —  0".00048872t 
dt 

m  =  46".0628  +  0".0002849i 
n  =  2(r.0607  —  0".0000863f 


}    (662) 


and  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  and  declination  for 
the  time  1600  +  t  is  found  by  the  formulas 

d<^  .        •       ^      •  \ 

—  =  m  +  n  sm  a  tan  d  \ 

—  ==ncosa  \ 
dt                                                            f 

These  formulsa  may  be  used  for  computing  the  whole  precession 
between  any  two  dates,  if  we  multiply  the  annual  precession  at 
the  middle  time  between  the  two  dates  by  the  number  of  years  in 
the  interval. 

Example. — The  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  l^rica 
for  1800  are,  by  the  Thbulx  RegiamxmtaruBy 

a  =       is*  14«  40*.6057 
^  ar=  ^  10^   6'  46".848 

Find  the  mean  right  ascension  (a')  and  declination  (*')  for  1860, 
We  have,  for  1880,  by  making  <  =  80  in  (662), 

m  =  46".0708  n  =  20".0681 
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and,  for  a  first  approximation,  taking  a'  =  a,  8*=  d,  we  have,  by 
(668), 

^=  +  47".22  ^  =  -19".00 

at  at 

The  approximate  precession  for  sixty  years  is,  therefore, 

in  B.  A.,  +  2833"  =  +  188-.9  in  dec,  —  1140" 

which,  applied  to  a  and  5,  give  the  approximate  values  for  1860, 

a'  =  13»  17"  49'.4  ^'  =  —  10^  25'  47" 

The  means  between  these  values  and  those  of  a  and  8  are 

a,  =  13*  16*  15'.  ^0  =  —  lO''  16'  17" 

which  being  employed  in  (663)  give  the  more  correct  annual 
precession  for  1880, 

^=  +  47".2679  -S  =  —  18".9582 

at  at 

The  true  precession  for  sixty  years  is  then 

in  B.  A.,  +  2835".474  =  3«  9-.0316,  in  dec,  —  18'  57".492, 

which  applied  to  a  and  d  give  the  mean  place  for  1860, 

a'  =  13*  17*  49'.5378  a'  =  —  10<>  26'  44".386 

and  these  values  agree  almost  precisely  with  those  found  by 
the  rigorous  method  of  Art.  371. 

375.  To  find  the  position  of  the  pole  of  the  equator  at  a  given  time. — 
The  precession  causes  the  pole  of  the  equator  to  revolve  about 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  (nearly)  in  a  small  circle  whose  polar 
distance  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  time  in 
which  the  pole  will  make  a  complete  revolution  and  return  to 
the  same  position  (small  changes  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
not  considered)  is  the  value  of  t  given  by  the  equation 

50".2411t  +  0".0001134««==  360^  X  60  X  60  =  1296000" 

which  gives 

t  =  24447  years; 

or,  in  round  numbers,  since  the  precession  is  not  known  with 
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sufficient  precision  to  determine  so  great  a  period  exactly, 
i  =  24500  years. 

To  find  the  position  of  the  pole  for  any  indeterminate  time 
1800  +  <',  we  have  only  to  observe  that  if  P,  in  Fig.  5G,  is  the 
pole  for  a  fixed  time  1800  +  t,  P'  that  for  the  time  1800  +  V, 
the  right  ascension  of  P',  reckoned  from  the  equinox  of  1800  +  ^ 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  point  Q  diminished  by  90°.  The  right 
ascension  of  §  is  V^Qin  Fig.  55,  and,  in  Art.  871,  we  have  found 

V^Q  =  90^  —  ^  —  1* 
Hence,  if  we  put 

A,D  =  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  pole  at  the 
time  1800  -\-  f,  referred  to  the  equator  and  equinox 
of  1800  +  t, 
we  have  • 

D=  90^  —  0 

which  will  become  known  by  computing  i^,  '4^\  «,  ^\  ^  for  the 
times  1800  +  t,  1800  +  /',  and  then  z  and  0  by  (657) 

An  approximate  solution  is  obtained  by  neglecting  the  varia- 
tion of  e,  and,  consequently,  taking  z'==  z,  and  also  neglecting  i?: 
80  that 

tanil  =  — tan}(V-4)cosc,  \ 

sin  (45<>  —  JD)  ==       sin  i  (V  —  4)  sin  e^  j     ^^^^ 

The  ambiguity  in  determining  A  by  its  tangent  is  removed  by 
observing  that  cos  A  and  cos  i  (4'  —  '4/)  must  have  the  same  sign 
so  long  as  ^'  —  1^  does  not  exceed  360°,  as  we  readily  infer  from 
the  equations  (656). 

For  example,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  position  of  the  pole  for 
the  year  14000,  referred  to  the  equinox  of  1850,  we  take  t  =  50, 
t'  =  12200 ;  whence  4.'  —  4.  =  165°  83',  and 

A  =  277°  52'  2)  =  48<>  28' 

The  position  of  a  LyrcB  for  1850  is 

a  =  277°  58'  d  =  38°  39^ 

consequently,  this  star,  in  the  year  14000,  will  be  within  five 
degrees  of  the  pole,  and  will  become  the  pole  star  of  that  period. 
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PROPER   MOTION   OF   THE   FIXED   STARS. 

876.  When  from  direct  observations  of  the  apparent  positions 
of  the  stars  we  deduce  their  mean  places,  we  find  that  the  changes 
in  these  mean  places  between  distant  dates  do  not  agree  with 
those  which  arise  solely  from  the  precession,  bat  that  each  star 
appears  to  have  a  small  motion  of  its  own,  which  is,  therefore, 
designated  as  its  proper  motion.* 

This  proper  motion  is  partly  real — arising  from  the  absolute 
motion  of  the  star  in  space ;  and  partly  apparent — arising  from 
the  motion  of  our  own  sun,  with  the  planets,  whereby  our  point 
of  view  is  changed.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  how  these  two 
motions  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  but  we  here 
consider  only  the  resultant  of  both. 

The  path  of  a  star  upon  the  celestial  sphere  is  assumed  to 
coincide  with  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  and  the  proper  motion  in 
this  circle  to  be  uniform  or  proportional  to  the  time.  It  is  not 
probable  that  either  hypothesis  is  strictly  true ;  but  that  portion 
of  iU  whole  orbit  which  a  star  appears  to  describe  even  in  several 
centuries  is  so  small  that,  in  the  observations  thus  far  practicable, 
no  sensible  departure  from  uniform  motion  or  from  motion  in  a 
great  circle  could  become  sensible. 

877.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  proper  motion  from  the  pre- 
cession, the  star's  observed  mean  place  at  two  different  dates 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  mean  equinox.  Suppose,  therefore, 
that  a  and  8  are  the  observed  mean  right  ascension  and  declina- 
Hon  for  the  time  1800  +  t,  and  a'  and  i'  those  for  1800  +  i\  If 
we  start  from  the  first  place,  and,  computing  the  precession  for 
the  interval  t'—  t,  find  the  values  (a')  and  (5')  for  1800  +  i\  the 
whole  proper  motion  in  the  interval,  referred  to  the  equinox  of 
1800  +  <',  is 

Aa'  =  a'  —  (•')  Aa*  =  ^  —  (*') 

But  if  we  start  from  the  second  place,  and,  reducing  it  to  the 
first  time,  find  (a)  and  (i),  the  proper  motion  hi  the  interval, 
referred  to  the  equinox  of  1800  +  ^,  is 

Ao  =  (a)  —  a  A^  =  (J)  —  S  ^ 

*  The  student  must  remember  that  precession  does  not  affect  the  relative  positions 
•f  the  stars,  but  only  shifts  the  circles  of  reference.  The  proper  motion  changes  the 
rtlatiTO  poiitioDS  or  the  apparent  configuration  of  the  stars. 
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878.  To  reduce  a  star's  mean  place  from  one  epoch  to  another,  when 
the  proper  motion  is  given. — ^Let  a,  i,  be  the  given  place  for  1800  +  i, 
and  let  the  given  annual  proper  motion  in  right  ascension  and 
declination,  referred  to  the  equinox  of  this  date,  be  denoted  by 
da  and  dd.  To  reduce  to  the  date  1800  +  f,  we  first  find  the 
whole  proper  motion  in  the  interval,  by  the  formulsB 

Aa  =  daif-^t)  A^  =  dd(tf^t) 

Then,  putting 

(a)  ==  a  +  Aa  (S)  =:  d  +  A^ 

we  compute  the  precession  by  the  formula  of  Arts.  871  to  374, 
employing  in  these  formulee  (a)  and  (3)  for  a  and  S. 

If  the  proper  'motion  (^a',  a^')  had  been  given  for  the  epoch 
1800  +  <',  we  should  first  have  computed  the  precession  with  the 
given  values  a  and  i,  and,  having  applied  it,  if  (a')  and  {S')  were 
the  resulting  values,  we  should  have  finally  a'  =  (aQ  +  ^a', 

379.  To  reduce  the  proper  motion  in  right  ascension  and  declination 
from  one  epoch  to  another, — ^If,  in  Pig.  56,  P  and  P'  are  the  poles 
of  the  equator  for  the  epochs  1800  +  t  and  1800  +  t'  respectively, 
and  we  suppose  the  star  S  to  vary  its  position,  the  present  problem 
requires  us  to  deduce  the  relations  between  the  variations  of  the 
parts  of  the  triangle  SPP'y  the  side  PP^  being  the  only  constant 
part.  Observing  the  notation  of  Art.  371,  we  have  (since  f,  (?, 
f ',  z?'  do  not  depend  upon  the  star's  place) 

d(,8PP')  =  d(a  +  :  +  i^)  =  da 

d(^SF'P)  =  d(lSO^  --  a'  +  C'  —  »>')  =  —  </•' 

d(8P)  =  —  dd 

(f(SP')=  — (^' 

and  hence,  by  the  formulse  (47)  and  (46),  putting  y  for  the  angle 
at  the  star, 

cos  d\  da'  =        da  cos  d  COS  ^  -{-  dd  Bin  /  \     fQOK\ 

dd*=  —  da  cos  dAny-^-ddao^Y  j     ^ 

in  which 

sin  e  sin  (g  +  g  -f  i»)  __  sin  0  sin  (a'  —  y  +  *') 


sm  Y 
cos/'  = 


co<j  'J'  cos  d 

cos  0  —  sin  ^  sin  d' 
COB  ^  eos  H' 
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In  computing  these,  it  will  usually  suffice  to  find  y  by  its  sine 
alone,  since  cos  x  will  always  be  positive  except  in  the  rare  case 
where  the  star  is  so  near  the  pole  that  cos  0  <  sin  i  sin  d'. 

The  formulae  (665)  are  equally  applicable  whether  <fa,  d4,  da\ 
dd'  denote  the  annual  proper  motion  or  the  whole  proper  motion 
in  the  given  interval. 

Example. — The  mean  place  of  Polaris  for  1755  was 
a  ==  10<»  55'  44".955  d  =  87°  59'  41".12 

and,  by  the  application  of  the  precession,  this  place  reduced  to 
1820  was  found,  on  page  616,  to  be 

(a')  =  14°  18'  56".85  (^')  =  88°  20'  54".ll 

But  the  mean  place  for  1820,  derived  from  observation,  was, 
according  to  Bessel  in  the  Tabvlxz  RegiomontancB^ 

o!  =  14°  15'  22".575  d'  =  88°  20^  54".27 

Hence,  the  proper  motion  from  1755  to  1820,  referred  to  the 
mean  equinox  of  1820,  was 

Aa'  =  +  85".725  a5'  =  +  0".16 

or  the  annual  motion 

do!  =  +  1".31885  d9'  =  +  0".00246 

Now,  to  reduce  this  proper  motion  to  the  year  1755,  we  may 
employ  the  formulae  (665),  by  exchanging  da  with  da'  and  dd 
with  d3\  and  taking  y  with  the  negative  sign,  since  ©  is  negative 
for  the  interval  from  1820  to  1755 ;  or  we  may  avoid  the  change 
of  notation  and  of  sign  by  deducing  from  (665)  the  following : 

cos  d.da  =  da  COS  ^'  COS  y  —  d^ sin  X 
dd  =  da'  cos  d'  sin  y  +  dd'  cos  y 

From  the  example  on  page  616,  we  find 

log  sin  e  =  7.800851  •  +  ^  +  ^  =  11°  20'  41".57 

with  which  and  *'=  88°  20'  54".27  we  find 

log  sin  r  =  8.634966  log  cos  j'  ==  9.999696 
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and  hence  for  1755  we  find 

rfa  =  +  .1".08228  dd  =  +  0".004098 

If,  now,  there  had  been  given  both  the  mean  place  and  the 
proper  motion  for  1755,  namely, 

a  =  10«  56'  44".955  d  =  87^  69'  41".12 

da  =  +  1".08228  dd=  +  0".004098 

to  find  the  mean  place  for  1820,  we  should  first  take 

(a)  =  10<*  55'  44".955  +  1".08228    X  65  ==  10<*  66'  65".30 
(^)  =  87    59  41  .12    +  0  .004098  X  65  =  87    69  41  .3*9 

and  employing  these  values,  instead  of  a  and  ^,  in  (659)  and  (660), 

we  should  find 

a  +  z  +  ^  =  A  =  ll''2V  51".92 
log  |)  =  9.256691 
il'  —  A  ==  2*>  28'  33".45 
}(a'-.^)=       10'86".44 
Tirhencfi 

a'  =  14«  15'  22".57  r  =  SS^  20^  54".27 

as  given  above. 

880.  Tfie  proper  motion  on  a  great  circle. — If  we  denote  this  by 
/>,  and  the  angle  which  the  great  circle  makes  with  the  circle  of 
declination  of  the  star  by  ;f,  reckoning  the  angle  from  the  north 
towards  the  east,  we  have 

p  sin  ;|f  =  Att  cos  d  p  cos  ;|r  =  A^ 

Thas,  we  find,  in  the  preceding  example,  for  Polaris  in  1755, 

p  =  0".03809  X  =  83^  49'.4 

and  in  1820, 

ir»  =  0".08809  ;f'=86*»17'.8 

where  the  accent  of  x'  is  used  for  the  second  epoch,  but  p  is 
necessarily  the  same  for  both  epochs. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  we  have  z'  ~  Z  +  r>  ^^^  hence, 
if  p  and  i  have  been  found  for  one  epoch,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compute  X  to  obtain  the  reduction  to  another  epoch ;  for  we  then 
have,  by  (665), 

COS  ^'  €!•'  =  f»  sin  (/  -f  ^)  =  ^  sin  / 
dd'  =  pcoB(x  +  r)  =  P  0O8/ 
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NUTATION. 


881.  By  the  luni-solar  precession,  combined  with  the  diminn- 
tion  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  mean  pole  of  the  equator 
is  carried  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  but  gradually  approach- 
ing it  But  the  true  pole  of  the  equator  has  at  the  same  time  a 
small  subordinate  motion  around  the  mean  pole,  which  is  called 
nutation.  This  motion,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  be  nearly  in  an 
ellipse  whose  major  axis  would  be  18^^5  and  minor  axis  1S'\7, 
the  major  axis  being  directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic ; 
and  a.  revolution  of  the  true  around  the  mean  pole  would  be 
completed  in  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years.  This  period  is 
the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon's  ascending  node 
on  the  ecliptic,  upon  the  position  of  which  the  principal  terms 
of  the  nutation  depend. 

This  periodic  nutation  of  the  pole  involves  a  corresponding 
nutation  of  the  obUquity  of  the  ecliptic  =  Ae,  and  a  nutation  of  the 
equinox  in  lonffitudcj  or,  briefly,  a  nutation  in  longitude  =  a^,  which 
are  expressed  by  the  following  formulae*  for  the  year  1800: 

Ae  =        9".2281  COS  JJ— 0".0897  cos  2  Q  +  0".0886  cos  2C 

+O".661Oco82O  +  O".OO98oo8(0  +  r) 

(666) 

AA  =  -17".2406Bliift+0".2073«ii2a— 0".2041»in2C  +0".0677  8m(C  — r  ) 

—  r'.26948iii20  +(r.l2798in(0— r)— 0",0213wn(O+-r) 
in  which 

SI  =  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  moon's  orbit, 

referred  to  the  mean  equinox, 
<C  s£t  the  moon's  true  longitude, 
O  =  the  sun's  true  longitude, 
r  =  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun's  perigee, 
r'  =  the  true  longitude  of  the  moon's  perigee. 

The  quantity  a^  is  also  called  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  coefficient  of  cos  Q  in  the  formula  for  as  is  called  the 
constant  of  nutation.  The  coefficient  of  sin  Q  in  the  formula  for 
A^  is  equal  to  this  constant  multiplied  by  —  2  cot  2*^  in  which 

*  Petkbs,  Nutneriu  Conttans  KutationU^  p.  46.  Some  exceedingly  smsU  ferttSf  and 
others  of  short  period,  are  here  omitted,  as,  even  if  they  are  not  altogether  insensible 
in  a  single  observation,  thek  eflfeot  disappaan  in  the  meaa  af  a  number  of  obserra- 
tions. 
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e^  =  23®  27'  54".2.  These  coefficients,  however,  are  not  absolutely 
constant:  so  that,  according  to  Peters,  the  formulae  for  1900  will  b^ 

Ae  =       9".2240ooB  Q  —  (K'.0896oos2{2  +  (K'.0886oo82C 

+a".66O7cofl20  +  qr'.0092co8(O  +  r) 

(667) 

AA  =  — 17".2677flm  ft  +0".20788in2 fl  — 0".204l8in2C  -f-(y.0677 sin (C—  O 

—  I".2696fliii20  +  0".12768iii  (Q— r)  —  0".02188iii(O4-ri 

Since  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  earth  do  not 
disturb  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  but  only  that  of  the  equator 
and  its  intersection  with  the  ecliptic,  the  nutation  does  not  affect 
the  latitudes  of  stars,  and  its  effect  upon  their  longitudes  is 
simply  to  increase  them  all  by  the  same  quantity  ^L 

882.  To  find  the  nutation  in  right  ascension  and  declinaiion  for  a 
given  star  at  a  given  time. — ^Let  a  and  d  denote  the  mean  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  the  star  at  the  given  time ;  a'  and  9' 
the  true  right  ascension  and  declination  at  this  time,  or  the  mean 
place  corrected  for  the  nutation.  Let  the  coefficients  of  the 
formulae  for  Ae  and  a^  be  found  for  the  given  year  by  interpola- 
tion between  the  values  for  1800  and  1900,  and  then,  taking 
SiyC,  Oy  r,  and  f  from  the  Ephemeris  for  the  given  date  (the 
day  of  the  year,  and,  for  the  greatest  precision,  the  hour  of  the 
day),  we  can  compute  the  values  of  as  and  a^.  We  can  then 
have  either  a  rigorous  or  an  approximate  solution  of  our  problem, 

A  rigorous  solution  may  be  obtained  by  employing  the  for- 
mulae (656),  (658),  and  (659),  substituting  e  +  i  Ae,  Ae,  a^,  a  +  Zy 
and  a'  —  z'  for  J  (e/  +  «i), «/  —  ei,  i]/'  —  ij/,  ^  &ndA\  respectively. 

Another  rigorous  solution  is  obtained  by  first  computing  the 
mean  longitude  X  and  latitude  j9,  from  the  given  a  and  ^,  and 
the  mean  obliquity  e,  by  Art  23.  Then,  with  the  true  longitude 
>l  +  ^j  the  true  latitude  j9,  and  the  true  obliquity  e  +  Ae,  we  can 
compute  the  true  right  ascension  a'  and  declination  3^  by  Art.  26. 

But,  since  Ae  and  ^k  are  veiy  small,  an  approximate  solution 
by  means  of  differential  formulae  will  be  sufficiently  accurate, 
and  practically  more  convenient.  The  effect  of  varying  X  and 
«  by  A>1  and  Ae,  while  ^  is  constant,  is,  by  the  equations  (53), 

,  ,    C08nCOS/9  ^        ^ 

•'  —  a  =  AX  • ' — ^  —  Ac  cos  a  tan  d 

cos  d 


d'  —  ^  =  A^ .  sini;  cos  /9  -f-  At  sin 


a 


in  which  rj  is  the  position  angle  at  the  star,  as  defined  in  Art.  25. 
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Substituting  the  values  of  cos  i;  cos  /9  and  sin  7;  cos  /9  there  given, 
we  have 

a'  —  a  =  aA  (oos  c  -f  sin  csinatan^  —  At  cosatan^ 
a'  —  ^  =  Ail  sin  t  cos  a  +  ^<  i^i^  A 

Hence, -substituting  the  values  of  a^  and  Ae  for  1800,  with 
£  =  23«  27'  64'',  and  also  the  values  for  1900  with  e  =  23°  27'  7", 
we  find 

^  {IS'\S148  +  e^SeeO  sin  a  tuirf)  sia  Q    ^  9''.2281  eos  a  ton  iT  «oa  Q 

W-SaSOi  «'.8682  9^.2240 

+  (  0'M902  +  0".0825  sin  a  Un  6)  Bin  2Q  +  0".0897  eos  a  tan  S  cos  2(2 

—  (  0'M872  +  QTMIZ  sin  a  tan  S)  sin  2^  —  0".0886  oos  a  tan  d  cos  2^ 
+  (  0".0621  +  0^.0270  sin  a  tan  A)  sin  (C  —  r*) 

—  (  1M644  +  (y\&065  sin  a  tan  6)  sin  20  —  0".6510  cos  a  tan  d  eos  2 Q 
+  (  0'M178  +  0".0609  sin  a  tan  d)  sin  (©  —  r) 

—  (  0".0196  +  0".0086  sin  a  Un  d)  sin  (O  +  -T)  —  0".0098  oos  a  tan  d  cos  (Q  +  ^ 

(668) 
6'—dz=-^  6^8660  cos  a  sin ^     +  ^'.2281  sin  a  oos (} 

r.8682  0^.2340 

+  a''.0825  oos  a  sin  2(2  --  0".0897  sin  a  cos  2(2 
^  (K'.0818  eos  «  sin  2C  +  (y'.0886  on  «  eo0  2^ 
+  0".a270  cos  •  sin  (C  —  r') 

—  0^.5055  eos  a  sin  2  O  +  0''.5510  sin  a  eos  2Q 
+  a".06(>9  cos  a  sin  (Q  —  r) 

—  a".OO85cososin(0  + -T)  +  0".0a98  sU  a  eos  (Q  + -O 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  which  sensibly  change  during  the 
century  are  given  for  1900  in  small  figures  below  the  values  for 
1800.* 

Previous  to  the  investigations  of  Pbtbbs,.  the  only  terms 
retained  in  the  nutation  formula  were  those  depending  on 
(2  9  2(2 ,  2  c ,  and  2© .  Of  the  additional  terms  added  by  him,  I 
have  retained  only  those  which  can  have  any  sensible  effect  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  art  of  astronomical  observation. 

888.  General  tables  for  the  nutation  in  right  ascension  and  dedina-- 
Uon. — Of  the  various  tables  proposed  for  facilitating  the  compu- 

*  If  we  take  into  aoeount  tbe  squares  of  AX  and  A£  and  thMr  product  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a'~  a  and  6'  —  d  in  series,  some  of  the  coefficients  are  changed,  bat  only  by 
two  or  three  units  in  the  last  deeimal  place.  Compare  the  formulsB  of  the  text  wiili 
those  given  by  Pitirs  in  the  Numenu  Canatan$t  and  by  Struts  in  the  AHnmom. 
Nn^,  No.  486. 
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tation  of  the  nutation  formula,  the  most  compendious  are  those 
computed  by  Nicolai,  according  to  the  form  suggested  by  Gauss, 
and  included  in  Warnstorff's  edition  of  Schumacher's  Hiilfs- 
tafeln.  In  these  tables  the  new  constants  are  adopted  from 
Petbrs,  as  in  the  preceding  formulse,  and  the  epoch  is  1850. 

For  the  lunar  nutation  in  right  aacension,  the  first  table  gives, 
with  the  argument  Q ,  the  quantity 

—  15".8235  sin  ft  =  c 

The  two  renlaining  terms  in  the  first  line  of  our  formula  are 
reduced  to  a  single  term  by  assuming  auxiliaries  b  and  B,  also 
given  in  the  tables  with  the  argument  ft ,  determined  by  the 

conditions 

b  sin  (ft  +  J9)  =  6".8666  sin  ft 
b  cos  (ft  +  JJ)  =  9".2236  cos  ft 

Thus,  the  first  line  of  the  formula,  containing  the  principal  terms 
of  the  lunar  nutation  in  right  ascension,  becomes 

c  —  5  cos  (ft  +  J9  —  a)  tan  d 

By  the  use  of  the  same  auxiliaries,  the  first  two  terms  of  the 
lunar  nutation  in  declination  are  reduced  to  the  following :     - 

—  6  sin  (ft  +  J9  —  a) 

For  the  solar  nutation,  the  second  table  gives,  with  the  argu- 
ment 20,  the  quantity 

—  rM644sin20=? 

and  the  two  remaining  terms  involving  2©  are  reduced  to  a 
single  one  by  the  auxiliaries/ and  2^,  given  in  the  table,  which 
are  determined  by  the  conditions    ' 

/sin  (20  +  F)  =  0".5056  sin  2© 
/  cos  (2  ©  +  F)  =  0".5510  cos  2© 

so  that  the  solar  nutation  in  right  ascension  is 

i' — /  cos  (2©  +  F— a)  tan  a 

and  the  solar  nutation  in  declination  is 

—  /sin  (2©  +  P— a) 

Almost  all  the  remaining  terms  of  the  formulae  may  also  be 
found  by  means  of  the  table  for  the  solar  nutation.  The  coeffi- 
cients of  the  terms  in  2ft  and  2£  are  about  one-sixth  part  of 
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those  of  the  terms  in  20,  while  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  2SX 
are  the  opposite  to  those  in  23 :  hence,  to  find  the  value  of 
these  terms,  we  can  enter  the  table  first  with  the  argument 
2a  +  180°  (=  2Q+  VP),  and  then  with  2C;  and,  computing  the 
nutation  in  each  case  by  the  above  forms  for  the  solar  nutation, 
take  J,  or  more  exactly  ^,  of  the  sum  of  the  results.  The  terms 
in  O  +  FsLve  obtained  by  entering  the  table  with  the  argument 
O  +  r  and  taking  ^  of  the  results.  The  terms  in  O  — /^  will 
be  found  in  the  most  simple  manner  by  multiplying  the  annual 
precession  [given  by  (668),  and  usually  computed  in  connection 
with  the  nutation]  by  ^^  sin  (O  —  P);  and  the  terms  in  <L  —  F' 
by  multiplying  the  annual  precession  by  ^  sin  ( C  —  -T')- 

The  computation  even  with  the  aid  of  these  tables  is  suffi- 
ciently tedious.  Their  chief  recommendation  is  their  brevity  ; 
but  where  the  nutation  is  to  be  computed  very  frequently,  more 
extended  tables  are  required,  such,  for  example,  as  are  given 
in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Washington  Observations^  Appendix  C,  by 
Professors  Hubbard,  Coffin,  and  Keith. 

ABERRATION. 

384.  The  apparent  direction  of  a  star  from  the  earth  is  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  telescope  through  which  it  is  ob- 
served. But  this  apparent  direction  differs  from  the  true  one  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  combined  with  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  light;  for  the  telescope,  partaking  of  the 
movement  of  the  earth,  is  changing  its  position  while  the  light 
is  descending  through  its  axis. 

Let  us  distinguish  between  the  two  instants  t  and  V  when  the 
ray  of  light  from  the  star  arrives  respectively  at  the  object-end 
and  at  the  eye-end  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 
***  ^  *  Let  -A,  B  (Fig.  57)  be  the  position  of  the  object 

and  eye  end  of  the  telescope  at  the  instant  t; 
A'^  B\  their  positions  at  the  instant  V  ;  BB'y  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  the  interval  t'  —  t,  in 
which  the  ray  SAB'  from  the  star  is  describing 
the  line  AB'.  Then  it  is  evident  that,  while  B'A 
is  the  true  direction  of  the  star,  B'A'  is  the  ap- 
parent direction  as  given  by  the  telescope.* 
'  Moreover,  supposing  the  motion  of  the  earth  for 

♦  Gauss  :  Theoria  Motut  Corporum  Coelesiium,  p.  68. 
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BO   small  an  interval  to  be  rectilinear  and  uniform,  and  the 

motion  of  light  to  be   uniform,  the   lines  BA  and  B'A'  are 

parallel,  and  the  ray  of  light  during  its  progress  from  A  to  J5', 

is  constantly  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope ;  for  instance,  when  the 

telescope  is  in  the  position  6a,  the  ray  will  have  reached  the 

point  a,  and  we  have 

Aa\Bh  =  AB'xBB' 

The  difference  of  apparent  direction  thus  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  combined  with  that  of  light  is  called  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars.  When  we  also  take  into  account  the 
motion  of  the  luminous  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planets, 
another  species  of  aberration  occurs,  which  will  be  considered 
hereafter,  under  the  name  of  the  planetary  aberration. 

The  whole  displacement  of  the  star  produced  by  aberration  is 
in  the  plane  passed  through  the  star  and  the  •line  of  the  observer's 
motion,  and  the  star  appears  to  be  thrown  forward  in  this  plane 
in  the  direction  of  that  motion.  Thus,  in  the  figure  the  whole 
aberration  is  the  angle  SB' A' ;  and,  if  we  conceive  the  plane  of 
the  lines  SB'  and  BB'  to  be  produced  to  the  celestial  sphere, 
this  plane  will  be  that  of  a  great  circle  drawn  through  tlie  place 
of  the  star  and  the  points  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  line  BB' 
meets  it.  The  displacement  of  the  star  will  be  the  arc  of  this 
circle  subtending  the  angle  SB' A'  and  measured  from  the  star 
towards  that  point  of  the  sphere  towards  which  the  observer  is 
moving. 

885.  To  find  the  aberration  of  a  star  in  the  direction  of  the  observer's 
rnotion. — ^Let 

d  =  AB*B^  =  the  true  direction  of  the  star  referred  to  the 

line  B'B^y 
=  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  joining  the  star's 

true  place  and  the  point  from  which  the  observer  is 

moving, 
^'  =  the  apparent  direction  of  the  star  referred  to  the  same 

line,  =  ABB^, 
V=  the  velocity  of  light, 
V  =  the  velocity  of  the  observer; 

then  the  aberration  in  the  plane  of  motion  is  the  angle  A'B'A 
=  B'AB  =  *'—!?,  and  the  triangle  ABB'  gives 

Bin(i»^  — T»)  _  BB*  __  V 
sin  d'       ""  AB'  ~"  r 
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As  tf '  --  T?  is  very  small,  we  may  put  the  arc  for  the  sine ;  aud  if 
we  then  also  put 

we  shall  have 

i>'  —  *  =  A-  sin  ^  (670) 

where  the  constant  k  may  be  regaixied  as  known  from  the  relo- 
cities  of  light  and  of  the  observer. 

386.  The  motion  of  the  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
the  resultant  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  its  rota- 
tion on  its  axis ;  that  is,  of  its  animal  aud  diurnal  motions.  These 
may  be  separately  considered. 

The  annual  aherraiibn  is  that  part  of  the  total  aberration  which 
results  from  the  earth's  annual  motion.  It  may  be  called  the 
aberration  for  the  earth's  centre. 

The  diurnal  aberration  is  that  part  of  the  total  aberration  which 
results  from  the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  It  obviously  varies 
with  the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
vanishes  for  an  observer  at  the  poles. 

387.  Tojovi  the  annual  aberration  of  a  star  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude.— Let 

Xy  fi  =  the  true  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  star, 
X\^'=i  the  apparent  longitude  and  latitude   (affected   by 
aberration), 
O  =  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun. 

The  point  of  the  sphere  from  which  the  earth  appears  to  bo 
moving  is  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  whose  longitude  is  90°  +  O 
(the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  here  neglected),  and 

the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
*'    '  may  be  supposed  to  be  substituted  in  (669) : 

so  that  k  is  known« 

If,  then,  BE  (Fig.  68)   is  an  arc  of  the 

ecliptic,  Uthe  point  from  which  the  earth 
is  moving,  S  the  true  place  of  the  star,  and  if  SB  is  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  BE,  we  have,  in  the  right  triangle  SBE, 

SB  =  ^,  -BJSr  =  90°  +  O  —  ^,  SE  =  ^, 
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and  hence^  if  we  denote  the  angle  E  by  y^  ^^  hsi^'ve 


] 


sin  ^  sin  ^  =       sin  fi 

sin  &coBr=       cos  fi  cos  (Q  —X)  y    (671) 

cos  i9  =  —  cos  fi  sin  (O  —  >l) 

The  apparent  place  of  the  star  is  on  the  great  circle  ES  at  the 
distaYice  t?'  from  S:  so  that,  if  we  now  suppose  S  to  be  the 
apparent  place,  the  angle  y  is  not  changed,  and  we  have 

sin  t^sin  ^=       sin  ^'  '\ 

sin  d'  cos  r  =       cos  fi'  cos  (0  —  A')  >    (672) 

cos  y  =  —  cos  /9'  sin  (0  —  X')  ) 

If,  then,  the  true  place  of  the  star  is  given,  the  equations  (671) 
may  be  used  to  determine  y  and  ?? ;  then  ??'  will  be  found  from 
(670),  and,  finally,  X'  and  ^'  will  be  found  from  (672).  This  is 
the  direct  and  rigorous  solution  of  the  problem ;  but  a  more 
convenient  solution  is  obtained  by  eliminating  t?  and  x  as  follows. 
We  find,  fipom  the  equations  (671)  and  (672), 

sin  *'  cos  d  cos  z'  =  —  cos  p  cos  p'  sin  (0  —  X)  cos  (0  —  X*) 
sin  1^  cos  ^'cos  /*  =±=  —  cos  ^  cos  ^'cos  (0  —  X)  sin  (0  —  i!) 

the  difference  of  which  is 

sin  (^'—  ^)  cos  /*  =  —  cos  fi  cos  /9'sin  (;'—  X) 
whence 

., . {^'  —  ^)  OPS  7^ Ar  sini>'  cos  ^^ 

cos  ;9  cos  /9'    "~       cos  p  cos  p' 
or 

OOS  fi 

Again,  we  find,  from  our  equations, 

cot  /'  ==  cot  /?'  cos  (0  —  /)  =  cot  fi  COS  (O  —  X) 

by  which  ^'  can  be  found  from  )9  after  X'  has  been  found  by  (673), 
or  we  may  find  the  difference  between  ^^  and  ^  thus : 

reos  (0  —  JQ  —  cos  (0  —  xy\ 


(673) 


fe 

tani?'—  tani?  =  tani9'j- 


cos  (0  —  X') 


.    fs,_s^  ~  ^  ^^"  K^^-^)8in  [0-  K^'+^)]sin/3^cos/g 
Bin^p       p)~  cos(0->l') 

whence,  taking  2  sin  |(>l^  —  >l)  =  sin  {X'  —  jl),  we  obtain,  by  means 

of  (678), 

i^'  — i9=.—  A:an[0  —  } (^' +  ;)]  sin /9'  (674) 
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The  equations  (678)  and  (674)  are  almost  rigorously  exact;  but, 
since  the  value  of  k  is  only  about  20",  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  will  be  obtained  if  in  the  second  members  we  put 
X  and  ^  for  >l'  and  ^'.  The  formul©  for  the  annual  aberration  in 
longitude  and  latitude  thus  become 

r  —  ^  =  —  A:  cos  (O  —  A)  sec  ^  \   •.«-.. 

/?'  —  /?=  — *8m(0 —A)8ini9  j     ^^'^^ 

in  which  the  value  of  the  constant,  according  to  Struve,*  is 

k  =  20".4461 

These  last  formulce  may  be  directly  deduced  by  diflferentiating 
the  equations  (671). 

K  we  retain  terms  of  the  second  order  in  developing  (673) 
and  (674),  we  shall  find  that  the  following  quantities  will  be 
added  to  the  second  members  of  (675) : 

—  I  A* sin  1"  sin  2  (0  —  >l)  sec"/? 
and  —  i  k*Bin  1"  tan  iS  —  J  A:'  sin  1"  cos  2  (0  —  A)  tan  fi 

But  the  term  —  J  A?  sin  l"tan^  being  constant  may  be  omitted, 
since  it  will  be  included  in  the  expression  of  the  star's  mean 
place,  which  (Art.  361)  involves  the  non-periodic  elements  of 
the  star's  position.  Retaining,  therefore,  only  the  periodic  terms 
— namely,  those  involving  0 — ^the  more  complete  formulse  will  be 

X'  —  X  =  —  20".4451  008  (0  —  X)  sec  /?  —  ©".OOIOISS  sin  2  (0  —  X)  aec"  p  1  (qj^*) 
^'—  /?  =  —  20".4461  sin  (0  —  X)  sin  /?  —  O".00O6O67  cob  2  (©  —  X)  tan  i3  P        ^ 

The  last  terms  will  be  sensible  only  for  stars  very  near  the  pole. 
Terms  of  the  second  order  not  multiplied  by  tan^  or  sec^  are 
wholly  insensible,  and  have  been  disregarded  in  the  deduction 
of  the  above  formulae. 

888.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  from  the  equations  (675),  that  the 
efifect  of  the  aberration  is  the  same  as  if  the  star  actually  moved 
in  a  circle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  being  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  star  multiplied  by 
«in  k.  This  circle  will  be  seen  projected  upon  a  plane  tangent 
to  the  sphere  at  the  mean  place  of  the  star,  as  an  ellipse  whose 
miajor  axis  is  sin  A;  and  minor  axis  sin  A:  sin  )9,  the  radius  of  the 
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sphere  being  unity.  The  period  in  which  a  star  appears  to 
describe  this  ellipse  is  a  sidereal  year. 

889.  To  find  the  annual  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  declinor 
tion. — ^Let 

A,D=z  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  point  E 
(from  which  the  earth  is  moving) ; 

then,  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  point  E,  the  star,  and  the 
pole  of  the  equator,  the  sides  are  90°  —  D,  90®  —  ^,  and  # ;  and 
the  angle  opposite  to  &  is  A  —  a.  K  then  we  suppose  the  side 
I?  to  vary,  the  corresponding  variations  of  the  angle  A  —  a  and 
the  side  90**  —  8  may  be  directly  deduced  by  the  diflferential 
formulsB  of  Art.  34.  The  angle  at  E  and  the  side  90°  —  D  being 
constant)  we  find 

cos  d .da  =  —  <f »>  sin  C 
dd  =  —  d^  cos  C 

where  C  denotes  the  angle  at  the  star.  For  determining  (7,  our 
triangle  gives 

sin  *  sin  C  =  cosD  sin  (A  —  a) 

sin  1^  cos  C  =  cos  d  sinD  —  sin  d  cosD  cos  (^1  —  a) 

In  (670)  we  may  employ  sin  t>  for  sin  iy :  so  that,  putting  a'  —  a 
and  ^^  —  ^  tor  da  and  d^,  we  find 

a'  —  tt  =  —  k  seed  cosD  sin  (A  —  a)  \    /«  a 

^'  —  ^  =  —  A:  [cos  d  sinD  —  sin  d  cosD  cos  {A  —  e)]  /    ^^^^^ 

The  quantities  A  and  D  are  found  from  the  right  triangle 
formed  by  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  declination  circle 
drawn  through  JF,  by  the  formulae, 


cosD  cos  J.  =  —  sin  O 

cosD  sin  A  =      cos  ©  cos  e  V    (677) 

sin  2)  =       cos  O  sin  e 


} 


If  we  substitute  these  values  in  the  formulre  for  a'  —  a  and 
tf'  —  dj  after  developing  sin  {A  —  a)  and  cos  {A  —  a),  we  obtain 


a'  —  •  =  —  A*  sec  d  (cos  0  COB  t  cos  tt  +  sin  0  sin  a) ' 
d'  —  d  =  —  A:  cos  0  (sin  e  cos  ^  —  cos  t  sin  d  sin  a)     ^    (678) 
—  A:  sin  0  sin  ^  cos  a 
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If  we  retain  the  terms  of  the  second  order,  (omitting,  however, 
those  which  do  not  involve  0,  or  the  non-periodic  terms),  we 
find  that  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  obtains  the  additional 
terms 

—  \  A'sin  1"(1  +  co8««)  cos  20  sin  2a  sec»a 
-|-  ^A:*sin  T'cos  t  sin  20  cos  2a  secM 

and  the  aberration  in  declination  the  terms 

*  +  JA:««inr'[sin«t  — (1  +  cos'<)cob  20  cos  2a]  tan  d 

—  I  A' sin  r'cos  t  sin  20  sin  2a  tan  d 

Substituting  the  value  of  k  in  these  terms,  together  with 
«  =  23°  2V  30"  (for  1850),  and  omitting  insensible  quantities, 
the  corrections  of  the  formulse  (678)  will  be 

in  (a'  —  a),        —  0".000931  sin  2  (0  —  a)  sec*  ^       )  r678*^ 
in  (^'  —  d),        —  0".000466  cos  2  (0  —  a)  tan  a       J  ^        ^ 

Example  1. — The  mean  longitude  and  latitude  of  Spica  for 
January  10,  1860,  are 

X  =  201°  53'  22".33  /9  =  —  2°  2'  8«''.29 

and  the  sun's  longitude  is 

0  =  289°  30^ 

Hence,  we  find,  bj  (675),  the  aberration  in  longitude  and  latitude, 

A'—  A  =  —  0".85  fi'^fi  =  +  0".78 

The  corresponding  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  are 

a  =  13»  17-  49'.62  ^  =  —  10°  25'  44''.9 

whence,  by  (678),  taking  e  =  28°  27'-4,  we  find  the  aberration  in 
right  ascension  and  declination, 

a'—  a  =  —  0".58  =  —  O'.OSS  y^d=  +  0".99 

Example  2. — The  mean  place  of  Polaris  for  1820.0  was 

a  =  0»  57-  1'.505  =  14°  15'  22".57 
d  =  88°  20'  64".27 

and  for  this  date, 

0=  280°  W  1 1=  28°  27'.8 
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with  which  the  aberration  in  right  aficenslon  and  declination  is 
found,  by  (678),  to  be 

a'  —  a  =  +  62".61  =  +  4M67  ^'  __  ^  =  +  20''.27 

The  additional  terms  of  (678*)  are  in  this  case  —  0'M58  = 
—  O'.Oll  and  +  0''.016,  and  the  more  correct  values  are,  there- 
fore, 

a'  —  a  =  4-  4M56  d'  —  ^  =  +  2(K'.29 


890.  Gauss's  Tables  for  ecmputing  the  aberration  in  right  ascension 
and  decUnation. — ^If  we  determine  a  and  A  by  the  conditions 

a  sin  (O  -f  il)  =  A  sin  0 

a  cos (O  +  -i)  =  A:  cos©  cos  t 

the  formulae  (678)  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

a'  —  a  =  —  a  sec  ^  cos(0  +  -^  —  ») 

d'  —  ^  =  —  a  sin  d  sin  (O  +  -4.  —  »)  —  k  cos  ©  cos  d  sin  t 

=  —  a  sin  ^  sin  (©  -\-  A  —  a)  —  i  /;  sin  e  cos  (©  +  ^) 

—  i  A  sin  c  cos  (©  —  d) 

The  first  of  the  tables  proposed  by  Gauss*  gives  A  and  log  a 
with  the  argument  sun's  longitude,  and  with  these  quantities  we 
readily  compute  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  the  firat 
part  of  the  aberration  in  declination.  The  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  aberration  in  declination  are  taken  directly  from 
the  second  table  with  the  arguments  ©  -f  5  and  ©  —  ^.  The 
tables  have  been  recomputed  by  Nicolai  with  the  constant 
k  =  20''.4451,  and  are  given  in  Warnstorfp's  edition  of  Schu- 
macher's Hulfstafeln. 

The  value  of  €  for  185D  is  employed  in  computing  these 
tables.  The  rate  of  change  of  e  is  so  slow  that  the  tables  will 
answer  for  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  unless  more  than 
usual  precision  is  desired. 

891.  In  the  preceding  investigation  of  the  aberration  formul® 
we  have,  for  greater  simplicity,  assumed  the  earth's  orbit  to  be  a 
circle  and  its  motion  in  the  orbit  uniform.  Let  us  now  inquire 
what  correction  these  formul»  will  require  when  the  true  ellip- 
tical motion  is  employed. 

*  MonatUrhe  Corresptmdemf  XVII.  p.  812. 
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K  M  is  the  true  anomaly  of  the  earth  in  the  orbit,  reckoned 
from  the  perihelion,  at  the  time  t  from  the  perihelion  passage, 
r  the  radius  vector,  a  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  or  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  we  have 

1  +  e  cos  u 

The  true  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  at  any  time  is  not,  as 
in  the  circular  orbit,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
but  in  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  If  we  denote  the  angle 
which  the  tangent  makes  with  the  radius  vector  by  90°  —  i,  we 
have,  by  the  theory  of  curves, 

1  dr 

cot(90*>  — »)=.~ 

"^  ^      r  du 

whence,  by  the  above  equation  of  the  ellipse, 

€  sin  u 
tan  t  =  :; 

1  4-  ^  cos  u 

and  the  true  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  formulse  (675),  if  for  O  we  substitute  ©  —  i. 
K  Vj  denotes  the  true  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  at  the 

time  ij  we  have 

.du 

r,  ==  r  sec  t  -77 

*  at 

and  if  /  is  the  area  described  by  the  radius  vector  in  the  time  ^ 
F  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  described  in  the  period  JJ  we 
have,  by  Kepler's  first  law, 

or 

dt'"  T 
We  also  have,  by  the  theory  of  the  ellipse, 


and  hence 


df      r"  du 
dt~  2'  dt 

du  _  2ir<l«  i/Cl  - 

«■) 

dt~           Tr* 
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which,  substituted  in  the  above  value  of  v^  together  with  the 
value  of  r,  gives 

The  mean  value  of  this  velocity  is  that  value  which  it  would 
have  if  the  small  periodic  terms  depending  on  u  and  i  were 
omitted  (Art.  361) ;  thus,  denoting  the  mean  velocity  by  v,  we 
have 

v  = ^ ^-^  (679) 

|/(1— e»)  T 

Vj  =  t;  (1  -f.  e  cos  u)  sec  i  (680) 

If,  then,  F  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  we  put 


*,= 


^^  .'  ,,,  =  A:  (1  +  e  cos  u)  sec  i 
Fsm  1" 


we  can  at  once  adapt  our  equations  (675)  to  the  case  of  the 
elliptical  orbit,  by  introducing  k^  for  k  and  ©  —  i  for  ©,  so  that 
we  have 

X'  —  X  =  —  /:  (1  -f-  e  cos  M)  cos  (O  —  X  —  i)  sec  i  sec  fi 
fi'  —  fi  =  —  A  (1  +  e  cos  w)  sin  (O  —  A  —  {)  sec  i  sin  fi 

Developing  the  sine  and  cosine  of  (O  —  X)  —  i,  we  have 

cos  (O  —  A .—  i)  sec  I  =  cos  (©  —  ;i)  +  sin  (©  —  X)  tan  i 
sin  (©  —  A  —  t)  sec  i  =  sin  (©  —  X)  —  cos  (©  —  X)  tan  i 

and  substituting  the  value  of  tan  i,  we  find 

X'  —  X  =  —  k  cos  (©  —  X)  sec  p  —  Ac  cos  (©  —  w  —  X)  sec  fi 
/9'— -  /9  =  —  A:  sin  (©  — -  Jl)  sin  /5  —  Ac  sin  (©  —  u  —  X) sin  fi 

The  longitude  of  the  earth's  perigee  is 

r=©— u 

by  the  introduction  of  which  we  have,  finally, 

^'  — •  ^  =  —  A  cos  (©  —  X)  sec  fi  —  Ac  cos  (r—  X)  sec  p  1     ^^^ 
fi'  —  fi==  —  A  sin  (©  —  A)  sin  fi  —  Ac  sin  (r—  A)  sin  fi  /    ^^^^^ 

These  formulse  diflfer  from  (675)  only  by  the  second  terms, 
which  therefore  are  the  corrections  for  the  eccentricity  of  the 
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orbit  But  we  observe  that  these  terms  involve  only  quantities 
which  for  a  fixed  star  are  very  nearly  constant,  so  that  for  the 
same  star  they  will  have,  sensibly,  the  same  values  for  very  long 
periods :  the  corrections  themselves  being  exceedingly  small, 
since  e  =  0.01677,  and  hence  ke  =  0".8429.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  either  as  constant  corrections,  or  as  corrections 
having  only  a  slow  secular  change ;  and  in  either  case  they  will 
be  combined  with  the  mean  place  of  the  star,  and  may  be 
altogether  disregarded  in  the  correction  for  the  annual  aberra- 
tion.* The  formulflB  (676),  derived  from  the  circular  orbit,  will 
therefore  be  considered  as  complete  (for  the  fixed  stars),  and, 
consequently,  also  (678),  which  are  derived  from  the  same  hypo- 
thesis. 

892.  The  sun*8  aberration. — Since  ^  is  less  than  1",  there  is  no 
sensible  aberration  in  latitude.  The  aberration  in  longitude 
must  be  found  by  the  complete  formula  (681),  for  in  the  case  of 
the  sun  X  is  variable.  Hence,  writing  ©  for  Xj  the  aberration  of 
the  snn  is  found  by  the  formula 

©'—  O  =  —  20".4451  —  0".3429  cos  (T—  ©)  (682) 

in  which  for  this  century  we  may  employ  F  =  280®  without  an 
error  of  0".01. 

We  could  derive,  from  this,  formulw  for  the  sun's  aberration  in 
right  ascension  and  declination ;  but  the  practical  method  is  to 
treat  the  sun  as  a  planet,  and  to  employ  the  planetary  aberration 
which  is  given  in  a  subsequent  article. 

898.  To  find  the  diurnal  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  declina^ 
/ion.— -Let 

i/  =  the  velocity  of  a  point  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  arising 
from  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 

*'=— -f-— =  *.-  (683) 

Fsin  1"  t?  ^      ^ 

The  diurnal  aberration  in  the  places  of  stars,  as  observed  from  a 
point  on  the  equator,  may  be  investigated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  annual  aberration,  by  substituting  the  equator  for  the 
ecliptic,  and,  consequently,  right  ascensions  and  declinations  for 

*  BmiL,  TahfUm  R^wmnmlanm^  XIX 
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latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  nadir  of  the  point  of  observation 
is  then  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  sun  :*  so  that  if  we 
put 

0  ==  the  right  ascension  of  the  zenith,  or  the  sidereal  time, 

the  formulfiB  (676)  are  rendered  immediately  applicable  to  the 
present  case  by  putting  180®  +  ©,  a,  5,  and  A'  for  0>  >l>  A  aiid  k; 
whence  we  have,  for  a  point  on  the  terrestrial  equator^ 

a!  —  a^=k  cos  (9  —  tt)  sec  d 
d'  —  J  =  A'  sin  (e  —  a)  sin  d 

Since  every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  moves  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  this  plane  is  to  be  regarded  as  coin- 
cident with  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator,  the  same  formulae 
are  applicable  to  every  point,  provided  we  introduce  into  the  ex- 
pression ^of  W  the  actual  velocity  of  the  point  This  velocity 
varies  directly  with  the  circumference  of  the  parallel  of  latitude, 
or  with  its  radius ;  and  this  radius  for  the  latitude  ^piA  p  cos  f ', 
if'  being  the  geocentric  latitude  and  p  the  radius  of  the  earth  for 
that  latitude.  Hence  we  have  only  to  put  v^p  cos  ^'  for  i?',  or 
k'p  cos  ^'  for  k\  and  we  obtain  for  the  diurnal  aberration  in  right 
ascension  and  declination,  for  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  formulad 


\ 


a!  —  a  =  Vp  cos  f'  cos  (0 —  a)  SeC  ^ 

d'  —  d  =:  kp  cos  /  Bin  (9  —  •)  sin  d 


}    (684) 


It  only  remains  to  determine  A''.  For-  this  purpose,  we  have, 
by  (679), 

which,  if  T  is  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year  in  sidereal  days, 
gives  the  value  of  v  for  one  sidereal  day.  The  motion  of  a  point 
on  the  earth's  equator  in  one  sidereal  day  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  equator:  so  that,  if  a'  is  the  equatorial  radius,  we 
have  the  value  of  v'  referred  to  the  same  unit  as  r,  by  the 
formula 

*  For  the  observer  is  mcring  directly /rom  the  west  point  of  his  horiion,  which  is 
90°  of  right  Moension  in  advance  of  the  nadir ;  and  the  point  ftmm  which  the  earth 
in  its  annual  revolution  is  moTiag  if  90^  of  longitude  in  advance  of  the  sun. 
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whence 


1/  _  Ta'  i/r=T« 
t;  a 

But  if  we  put 

f  =  the  sun's  mean  horizontal  parallaXi 

we  have 

d 
em  p  =  — 

and  hence  we  find 

or,  taking  Struve's  value  of  A:  =  20".4451,  Bessel's  value  of 
r=  36e*.25637,  Enckb's  value  of  jp  =  8".67116,  and  the  eccen- 
tricity e  =  0.01677, 

A' =0^31112 

This  quantity  is  so  small  that  we  may  in  (684)  emploj^  cos  f  for 
pco^ip'  without  sensible  error;  and  hence  the  diurnal  aberration 
may  be  found  by  the  formuI» 

tt'  —  tt  ==  0".311  cos  f  cos  (6  —  tt)  sec  ^  1     /ftftS\ 

^'—  J  =  0".311  cos  f>  sin  (6  —  a)  sin  d  ]    ^^^^ 

The  quantity  ©  —  a  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  star ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  diurnal  aberration  in  right  ascension  for  a  star 
on  the  meridian  is  +  0".811  cos  y  sec  d  =  +  0'.0207  cos  f>  sec  ^ ; 
and  the  diurnal  aberration  in  declination  is  then  zero. 

894.  The  illustration  given  in  Art.  388  applies  also  to  the 
diurnal  aberration.  In  one  sidereal  day  each  star  appears  to 
describe  a  small  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  sin  A:' cos  f>,  and 
minor  axis  sin  k'  cos  ip  sin  d,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  being  unity. 
For  an  observer  at  the  pole,  where  cos  ^  =  0,  this  ellipse  becomes 
a  point,  and  the  diurnal  aberration  disappears. 

895.  The  velocity  of  light. — The  constant  k  was  determined  by 
Struve  by  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  places  of  stars  at  difter- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  from  the  knoiP^Ti  velocity  of  light. 
We  can,  therefore,  determine  the  velocity  of  light  from  this 
constant.    We  have,  from  the  preceding  articles, 


r= 


A'  sin  1"        T^inp  sin  k  |/(1  —  e») 
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in  which,  if  we  take  v'  =  the  velocity  per  second  of  a  point  of 
the  earth's  equator  resulting  from  the  diurnal  rotation,  Vwill 

he  the  velocity  of  light  per  second.    K,  then,  we  take  v'  =  -— 

we  have  the  following  formula  for  determining  the  velocity  of 
light  from  the  aberration  constant : 

F= ^^ (686) 

This  will  give  the  velocity  in  one  sidereal  or  one  mean  second, 
according  as  we  take  n  =  86400  or  n  =  86164,  the  number  of 
seconds  of  either  kind  in  a  sidereal  day.  With  Bessbl's  value 
of  the  equatorial  radius.  Art  80,  and  the  values  of  7,  pj  A',  and 
e,  above  employed,  we  find 

in  one  sid.  second,      F=  191058  miles  =  307473000  metres; 
in  one  mean  second,  F=  191581  miles  =  308314000  metres. 

The  time  required  by  light  to  traverse  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  is 


—  = ^ =  497*.78  =  8"'  17*.78  mean  time. 

V  2jt 

896.  Planetary  aberration. — ^When  the  observed  body  is  a  planet, 
and,  therefore,  in  motion  relatively  to  the  earth,  the  aberration 
above  considered  is  not  the  complete  aberration;  but  we  must 
further  take  into  account  the  time  required  by  light  to  come 
from  the  planet  to  the  earth ;  for  in  this  time  the  planet  will 
have  sensibly  changed  its  place.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  ray  of  light  which  reaches  ^  ^*''^** 

the  telescope  at  the  time  t  left  the  planet 
at  the  time  T;  let  P  (Fig.  59)  be  the 
planet's  place  in  space  at  the  time  7",  and 
p  its  place  at  the  time  t;  A  the  place  of 
the  object-end  of  the  telescope  at  the  time 
Tj  a  its  place  at  the  time  ^  a6  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  at  the  time  /, 
a'b'  the  position  of  the  axis  at  the  time  t'  when  the  light  reaches 
the  eye-end  of  the  telescope.    Then  it  is  evident  that 

1st.  The  straight  line  AP  gives  the  true  direction  of  the  planet 

at  the  time  T; 
Vol.  I.— 41 
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2d.   The  straight  line  ap  givejs  the  trae  direction  at  the  timo  t; 

8d.  The  straight  line  ha  ox  Vo^  gives  the  apparent  direction  at 
the  time  t  or  t  (the  difference  between  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  infinitely  smaU); 

4lh.  The  strai^t  line  Va  gived  the  appat^ent  direction  for  the 
time  f,  freed  from  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Kow,  the  points  P,  a,  V  lie  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  portions 
Pa^  a6'  will  be  proportional  to  the  intervals  of  time  i  —  T^V  —  <, 
if  the  velocity  of  light  is  uniform.  In  coMeqnence  of  the 
immense  velocity  of  light,  the  interval  V —  7^  will  always  be  so 
small  that  daring  this  interval  we  may  stippoare  the  motion  of 
the  earth  to  be  uniform  And  rectilinear ;  consequently,  that  A^a^ 
a'  also  lie  in  a  right  line,  and  the  portions  ilo,  cia'  are  also  pro- 
portional  to  the  intervals  i'—T^V  —  L  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  lines  AP  and  Vaf  are  parallel,  and,  therefore,  that  the  first 
place  is  identical  with  the  third;  that  is,  that  iht  true  place  at  the 
time  T  is  identical,  with  the  apparent  place  at  the  time  U 

The  time  t  —  T  will  be  the  product  of  the  distance  Pa  into 
497'.78,  which  is  the  time  in  which  light  describes  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  (Art  395),  this  mean  distance 
being  taken  as  the  unit.  In  this  computation  we  may  take  for 
the  distance  either  Pa  or  PA  or  pa,  without  sensible  difference 
in  the  resulting  value  oi  t  —  T, 

From  these  principles  there  arise  three  methods  by  Which  a 
jplanet's  (or  a  comet's)  apparent  place  maybe  found  frbm  the 
true  place  for  a  given  time  t : 

1.  From  the  given  time  t  we  subtract  the  time  required 
by  light  to  come  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  We  thus 
obtain  the  reduced  time  Tfor  which  the  true  place  is  ideb- 
ticfl  with  the  apparent  place  for  L 

n.  The  true  place  and  the  distance  being  known  for  the 
tilne  ty  we  compute  the  reduction  t  —  T,  Thus,  by  tneans 
of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  planet  (in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, or  in  right  ascension  and  decliiiation)  we  can  reduce 
the  true  place  from  the  time  t  to  the  time  T;  and  the  true 
place  thus  found  is  the  apparent  plade  'at  the  time  L 

in.  The  true  place  of  the  planet  at  the  tiVne  IT  as  iseen 
from  the.  pdlnt  in  which  the  earth  is  situated  at  the  time  t 
(or  the  direction  aP)  is  computed,  to  which  is  applied  the 
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aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  resnlt  is  the  apparent 
place  at  the  time  (.♦ 

897.  If  a  and  d  are  the  true  right  ascension  and  declination 
of  a  planet  or  comet  at  a  time  t,  a'  and  d'  the  apparent  values 
for  the  same  time,  r'  its  distance  from  the  earth,  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  .the,  earth  from  the  sun  being  unity,  ^a,  ^8^  the  motion 
of  the  planet  in  right  ascension  and  declination  in  one  mean 
hourj  we  have,  according  to  the  method  11.  of  the  preceding 
article, 

in  which 

if' «:  ^^LI?  log  k"  =  9.140T8 

8600  ^ 

These  formula  may  also  be  used  for  computing  the  sun's 
aberration  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  if  we  take  for  r' 
the  radius  vector  of  the  earth. 

HBLIOCENTRIC  OR  ANN^TTAL   PARALLAX  OP  THE  FIXED   STARS. 

898.  The  heliocentric  parallax  of  a  star  is  the  difference 
between  its  true  places  seen  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sun. 
If  the  orbit  of  the  earth  were  a  circle  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
mean  distance  from  the  sun,  the  maximum  difference  between 
the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  places  of  any  star  would  occjar 
when  the  radius  vector  of  the  earth  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  star.  This  maximum  corre- 
sponds, then,  to  the  horizontal  geocentric  parallax;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  apparent  places  of  stars  might  be  investigated  by  the 
methods  followed  in  Chapter  IV. ;  but  we  prefer  to  employ  here 
the  method  just  exhibited  in  the  investigation  of  the  aberration, 
tm  account  of  the  analogy  in  the  resulting  formulae. 

We  shall  call  the  maximum  angle  subtended  by  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  firom  the  sun,  at  the  distance  of  the  star, 
the  etmstant  of  annual  paraUax  of  the  star,  or,  simply,  its  annual 
farMax.    It  then  we  put 
—  --  —  '--■     . .  .       .    -  ■  —   -  - 

*See  Gauss,  J%eoria  Motut  Oorparum  CcBlestmm,  Art.  71,  from  which  the  above 
wtiole  is  ohieflj  extracted.  Also,  for  the  appUcation  of  method  III.,  see  the  same 
work,  Alt.  118,  e/  teq. 
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p  =  the  annual  parallax, 

a  =  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  fW)ni  the  san, 

J  =  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  earth, 


ire  have 


Bini>  =  - 

or,  if  we  take  «  =  1,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  we  have, 
for  so  small  a  quantity, 

p  =  — - —  (688) 

^       Jsinl"  ^      ^ 

To  find  the  heliocentric  parattax  of  a  star  in  longitude  and 
latitude  at  a  given  iime^  the  annual  paraUaz  being  given. — 
Let  T  (Fig.  60)  be  the  place  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
H  that  of  the  sun.  Conceive  a  plane  to  be  passed 
through  the  line  HT  and  a  star  S;  the  intersection 
of  this  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  line 
HT^  which,  produced  to  the  celestial  sphere,  meets 
it  in  a  point  E  of  the  ecliptic  whose  longitude  is  the 
earth's  heliocentric  longitude,  or  180®  +  ©  (putting 
O  for  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the 
given  time).     If  then  we  also  put 

r  =  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  the  given  time, 
^  =  the  angle  SHE^ 


the  triangle  SHT  gives 


or 


sin(d'  — ^)==  jBin#' 


*'  — ^  =zpr  Bin  & 


(689) 


This  formula  corresponds  to  the  formula  (670)  for  the  aberra- 
tion reckoned  in  a  direction  from  a  point  {E)  of  the  ecliptic, 
only  in  the  present  case  this  point  is  in  longitude  180®  +  G, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  aberration  it  was  in  longitude  90®  +  0. 
The  formulae  for  the  aberration  may  therefore  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  parallax  if  we  put  pr  for  kj  and  180®  +  O  for 
90®  +  O,  or  90®  +  O  for  O.    We  thus  find,  by  (675), 


X' —  X  =z  —pr  sin  (X  —  ©)  sec  fi 
/?'  — /9  =  —  jpr  cos  (A  —  0)  sin  fi 
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400.  To  fold  ike  heUocmtric  paraUax  of  a  star  in  right  ascension 
and  decUnaiionj  ike  anmud  parallax  being  given. — ^By  (678),  putting 
pr  for  ky  and  90^  +  O  for  ©,  we  have,  at  once, 

a  —  a  =:  —  pr  see  ^  (cos  Q  sin  a  —  sin  ©  cos  c  cos  a)       "j 
^'  —  d  =  —  jpr  sin  O  (cos  $  sin  ^  sin  a  —  sin  c  cos  ^)  v    (691) 

—  pr  cos  O  sin  d  cos  a  j 

401.  It  can  be  shown  from  (690)  that,  neglecting  the  small 
variations  produced  by  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the 
effect  of  the  annual  parallax,  considered  alone,  is  to  cause  the 
star  to  appear  to  describe  a  small  ellipse  about  its  mean  place 
in  one  sidereal  year ;  an  effect  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
annual  aberration.  Art.  888.  But  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  parallax  occur  when  the  earth  is  90®  from  the  points  at  which 
the  maximum  and  minimum  of  aberration  occur:  so  that  the 
major  axes  of  the  parallax  and  aberration  ellipses  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  combined  effect  of  both  aberration 
and  parallax  is  still  to  cause  the  star  to  describe  an  ellipse,  the 
major  axis  of  which  is  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right 
triangle,  of  which  the  two  legs  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
major  axes  of  the  two  ellipses.  For  this  combined  effect  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formulae  (taking  r  =  1  for  a  circular 

orbit): 

(/  —  A)  =  —  [A:  cos  (O  —  A)  —  p  sin  (©  —  >l)]  sec  fi 
(P'—fi)  =  —  [A:  sin  (Q -^  X)  +  p  cos(0  —  X)]  sin  fi 

which,  if  we  assume  c  and  7*  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions 

c  Biny  =  k  sin  X  — p  cos  X 
C  008/  =  k  QOB  X  +  p  Bin  X 
or 

c  sin  (X  —  t)  =  P 

c  cos  (X  —  /)  =  k 

(>l'  —  -il)  =  —  (?  cos  (0  —  r)  seo/9 
(fi'  —  fi) c  sin  (O  —  r)  sini? 

in  which  we  have  c  =  |/(A?  +  p^).    This  form  for  the  total  effect 
is  entirely  analogous  to  that  for  the  aberration  alone. 

MEAN  AND  APPARENT  PLACES  OF  STARS. 

402.  The  formulae  above  given  enable  us  to  derive  the  appar- 
ent from  the  mean  place,  or  the  mean  from  the  apparent  place ; 


become 
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but  in  their  present  form  their  computation  is  exceedingly  trouble- 
some. We  owe  to  Bessel  a  very  simple  arrangement  by  which 
their  application  is  facilitated. 

In  all  catalogues  of  stars  the  mean  places  only  can  be  given, 
and  these  only  for  a  certain  epoch.  For  each  star  there  is  given 
also  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  and  declination :  so 
that  the  mean  place  for  any  time  after  or  before  the  epoch  of  the 
catalogue  is  readily  obtained,  as  in  the  example  of  Art  874. 
But,  since  the  annual  precession  is  variable,  there  is  generally 
added  its  secular  variation^  which  is  the  variation  of  the  precession 
in  one  hundred  years.  Finally,  there  is  given  the  star's  proper 
motion. 

If  the  epoch  of  the  catalogue  is  Z^,  and  the  mean  place  is  re- 
quired for  the  time  L  and  we  denote  by 

Pj  th«  precession  for  the  epoeh  t^ 
Aj»,  its  secular  variation,. 
#1,  the  proper  motion, 

then,  since  in  computing  the  whole  precession  for  the  interval 
t  ^  t^we  must  employ  the  annual  precession  for  the  middle  of 
the  interval,  the  reduction  of  the  mean  place  to  the  time  t 
will  be 

[P  +  ^it-Q  +  ^lit^t.) 

This  form  applies  both  to  the  right  ascension  and  the  declination.* 
In  this  way  the  mean  place  is  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of 
any  given  year.  If  then  we  wish  the  apparent  place  for  a  time  r 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  r  being  expressed  in  fractional 
parts  of  the  year,  we  have  first  to  obtain  the  mean  place  for  the 
given  date  by  adding  the  precession  and  proper  motion  for  thQ 
interval  r,  and  then  the  apparent  place,  by  further  adding  the 
nutation  and  aberration.  Hence,  denoting  the  mean  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  and  ^,  the 
apparent  right  ascension  and  declination  for  the  given  time  r  by 

♦  The  annual  proper  motions  being  also  variable  (Art.  879),  it  would  seem  that  their 
values  given  for  the  epoeh  of  the  oatalogue  oould  not  bo  eanied  forward  to  another 
time  without  correction.  But,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  this  separate  correction,  it 
may  be  included  in  the  secular  variation  of  the  preoession,  as  is  done  by  Aboelan- 
DEE  in  his  catalogue,  «*I)LX  Stellarum  Fixarum  Pontumet  Medite,  inevnte  aii»o.1880." 
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aJ  and  d\  tae  annual  proper  motions  in  right  ascension  and  de- 
cUnation  by  ;i  and  ;i',  we  have,  by  (668),  (668),  and  (678), 

a'  =  a  4-  r  (m  -f-  ft  sin  a  Un  6)  4-  r^i  (Preoession  and  proper  motion.) 

—  (16".8148  +  6".8650  sin  a  tan  d)  sin  {}  for  1800 

U  J821  •  JM82  1M6 

4-  (  0  .1902  +  0  .0826  sin  a  Un  d)  sin  2(2 

—  (  0  .1872  +  0  .0818  sia  a  tan  d)  sin  2C 
+  (  0  .0621  +  0  .0270  sin  a  Un  rf)  sin  (C  —  O 
~  (  1  .1644  +  0  .6066  sin  a  Un  S)  sin  20 
-f  (  0  .1178  +  0  .0609  sin  a  Un  rf)  sin(0  —  P) 
~(  O.O196  +  9.OO86Binatan<I}sin(0  4-r)  \    (NuUUon.) 

—  9^.2281  cos  a  Un  d  cos  ^  1800  ' 

9   .2340  1900 

+  0  .0897  coso  Un  d  cos  2{2 
~  0 .9886  cos  a  tan  d  008  2  C 

—  0  .6610  cos  a  Un  d  cos  20 
~  0  .0098  cos  a  tan  d  cos(0  +  r) 


—  20^.4461  cos  e  cos  0  cos  a  sec  d 

—  20  .4461  sia  0  sU  ii  960  d 


|(Ab€rraUon.) 


d'  =  d-|-  r.ncosa-|-r^  (Precession  and  proper  motion.) 

—  6''.8660  cos  a  sin  S2    +  9^.2281  sin  a  cos  Q  for  1800 
9  M82                                     9   Sm  1900 

-f  0  .0826  cos  a  sin  2{2  —  0  .0897  sin  a  cos  2 {} 

-.  Q  .(|B18  cos  •  sin  2C  +  0  .0686  sin  aooa  2C  \  /v       1      v 

+  0  .0270  COS  a  sin  ( C  —  /")  {  («o*»"«"^-) 

^  0  .6066  COS  a  sin  2  0  4-  0  .6610  sin  a  cos  2  0 

4-  0  .0609  cos  a  sin  (0  —  r) 

—  0  .0086  cos  a  sin  (0  4-  r)  +  0  .0098  sin  a  cos  (0  +  F) 

—  20^.4461  cos  e  cos  0  (Un  e  cos  d  —  sin  •  sin  d)  y 

-20  .4461  sin  0  ooe  Asin  d  | (AberraUon.) 

Ifow,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  two  numerical  coefficients  of 
sin  0,  sin  2(2,  sin  2),  &c.  in  the  formula  for  a'  are  in  each 
case  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  w;*  and  hence,  if,  according 
to  the  method  of  Bessel,  we  put 


«".8660  =  n« 

16''.8148  =  OTt      +  A 

•  tm 

)»  jsn 

0. 0826  =  ni' 

0. 1902  =  mr    +A' 

0.0818  =  n»" 

b  .1872  =  mi"  +  V 

0.0270  =  nr' 

0  .0621  =  mS"  +  K" 

0  .6055  =  ni* 

1  .1644  =  mf  +  If 

0.0509  =  »i» 

0.1173  =  mr   +A' 

O.0086==n|-- 

0  .0196  =  mt-  +  A" 

*  This  relation  is  not  accidenUl,  but  resulU  from  the  general  theory  of  nuUtion, 
which,  the  student  will  remember,  is  only  the  periodical  part  of  the  precession. 
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we  shall  have 

•'=  tt  +  [r  —  •  Bin  Q  +  Tsin  2  Q  —  rein  2C  +  riiii  (C  —  O 

—  i^sin  20+  i^BlnCO-  rj—iHgin  (q  +/•)]  [m  +  n  sin  a  taniJ]  ' 

—  [9".2231  ooB  Q  —  (r.0897  cos  2  Q  +  0".0886  oob  2£ 

9  .3340 

-ft  0".6610  COB  2  O  +  0".0098  oob  (Q  +  jT)]  cob  a  tao  d 

—  2(y'.4461  COB  e  cob  0  cob  a  BM  d 

—  20  .4461  Bin  Q  sin  a  boo  d 

—  A  Bin  ft  +  A' Bin  2Q  —  A"Biii  2£  +  A^'Bin  (C— r') 

—  A«^Bin  2©  +  A^Bin(0  — r)— A'iBin(0  +  jT) 

and 

d'=o+  [r-uiBinft  +t'Bin2ft  — r8in2C+r8in(C— /•') 

—  t>Bin20  +  i>Bin(0  —  r)— |i*Bin(C  +  r)]  ii  cob  • 
+  [9".2281  cob  ft  —  (r.0897  cob  2  ft  +  (r.0886  oob  2C 

9  J840 

+  a".5610  oob  2©  +  (r.0a98  COB  {©  4-  r)]  Bin  • 

—  20''.4461  OOB  e  cob  ©  (tan  e  cob  d  —  Bin  a  Bin  d) 

—  20  .4461  Bin  ©  OOB  a  Bin  d 

+  ^/ 

Putting  then,  in  accordance  with  Bbssel's  original  notation, 
08  employed  in  the  American  Ephemeris  for  1865  and  subse- 
quent yeare, 

^  =       r  -  I  Bin  ft  +  TBin  2ft  —  TBin  2£  +  T'Bin  (C—  O 

—  t«^8in2©  +  i>8in(©  — /•)  —  |M gin  (  ©  ^  r) 
.B  =  —  9".  2231  COB  ft  +  0".0897  cob  2ft  —  0^0886  oob  2C 

9  .2240 

—  0^.6610coB  2  ©  —  0".0098  oob  (©  +  r) 
C7  ■=  —  20^.4461  COB  e  cob  © 

i>  =:  —  20  .4461  sin  © 

-»=  —  A  Bin  ft  +  A'  Bin  2ft  —  A"  sin  2£  +  A"'  sin  (C  —  I^) 

—  A»^  Bin  2©  +  A''  Bin  (©  —  r)  —  A**  Bin  (©  +  r) 

which  quantities  are  dependent  on  the  time,  and  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  star's  place ;  and  also 

a  =  m  -f-  n  sin  a  tan  d  a'  =  n  cos  a 

6  =  cos  a  tan  d  V  =  —  sin  a 

c  =  cos  a  sec  d  </  =  tan  t  cos  d  —  sin  a  sin  d 

d  =  sin  a  sec  d  ^  =  cos  •  sin  d 
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wbich  depend  on  the  starts  place,  we  have 


:=a  +  Aa  +  Bb  +  Cc  +2>(f  +  JB  +  TM 
'=d  +  Aa'+Bb'+  C(/+D(f+Tp! 


}    (692) 


The  logarithms  of  -4.,  5,  C,  D  are  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  residual  JEf  never  exceeds  0",06,  and 
may  usually  be  omitted.  The  logarithms  of  a,  6,  c,  rf,  a',  6',  c',  rf' 
are  usually  given  in  the  catalogues,  but  where  not  given  are 
readily  computed  by  the  above  formulee.  When  the  right  ascen- 
sion b  expressed  in  time,  the  values  of  a,  6,  c,  dy  above  given, 
are  to  be  divided  by  16. 

403.  K  we  substitute  the  values  of  m  and  n,  namely, 


for  180C 

\    m:^ 

46".0623 

n  = 

:  20".0607      ' 

1900,    m  =  46  .0908                  n  =  20  .0521 

Gbad  the  following  values  of  iy  i',  &c.  : 

i 

ir 

r 

*" 

ii» 

f 

<H 

1800 
1900 

0.84221 
0.84252 

0.00411 

0.00406 

0.00186 

0.02520 
0.02621 

0.00254 

0.00042 

X 

n^ 

1800 
1900 

+  0^.052 
+  0.046 

+  0".004 
+  0".008 

and  k\  A",  A^  k\  A^  inappreciable. 

The  terms  in  t'  and  t"  in  the  expression  of  ^  may  be  combined 
in  a  single  term ;  for,  putting 


VTj  have 


jcobJ=     (i' —  t"^  COB  r 
j  sin  J=  —0"^+  «^)  sin  T 

f  8in(0  —  r)  —  i*  8ln(0  +  r)  =j  tin(Q  +  J) 


•nd  taking  for  1800,  r=  279°  80'  8" ;  and  for  1900,  r=  281« 
1?'  42",  we  find 


1800 
1900 


+  0.00294 
+  0.00293 


88»10' 
81  65 
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Hence  the  values  of  A^  Bj  and  E  may  be  eiqMcessed  as  follows: 

A^r  —  0.84221  bib  ^  ~  0.02520  sU  20  +  0.00294 eU  (Q  +  SS^  10*)  for  1800 
+  0.00411  sin  2Q  —  0.00406  Bin  2C  +  0.00186 sin  (C  —  ^') 

^:=  —  9''.2281  COB  Q  —  0^5610oofl2O— <>^-OO98coi(0+279*8OO"  1800 
+  0  .0897  cos  2  Q  —  0  .0880  cos  2C 

#35    —  0".052    Bin  ft     —0^.004   sin  2©  "    1800 

0  X>46  0  JXtt  "     1900 

Tk^se  valoes  agree  (within  <}ttantities  practically  inappreciable) 
with  those  giVen  by  Dr.  Peters  {Numerus  ConstoM  Nutationia^  pp. 
76,  76).  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  ni  the  British  Associa- 
tion Catalogue  and  the  British  Nautical  Almanac,  the  preceding 
values  of  C  and  D  are  denoted  by  A  and  B^  and  vice  versa.* 
See  p.  94. 

404.  When  the  catalogue  does  not  give  the  logs  of  a,  b,  r,  &c., 
another  form  of  reduction,  also  proposed  by  Bessel,  may  some- 
times be  preferred.    By  putting 

f=nU  +  B  t  =  atan« 

g  cos  G  z=nA  h  cos  H=  D 

g  sin  G'=B  hmiff=C 

we  find 


}  (^2*) 


•'=a-|-/         -f-T;£-f-^8in  (G^  +  tt)tan  ^  + Asm  (B'+o)sec^ 
*'==  i|  ^  f  COS  3  -J-  t;a'+ ^  cos  (  ©  +  a)  +h  ^os  (H+  a)  sin  9 

The  values  of  /,  log  ^,  (r,  log  A,  IT,  log  t,  and  log  r  are  ^ven  in 
the  Ephemeris  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

405.  A  star's  apparent  place  may  be  reduced  to  its  mean  place 
and  referred  to  the  mean  equinox  of  any  given  date  by  reversing 
the  signs  of  the  reductions  as  above  determined.  By  the 
apparent  place  of  a  star  we  here  mean  the  apparent  geocentric  place. 
The  observed  place  (that  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth)  differs 

*  This  interchange  of  letter^  most  unnetessarilj  introduced  hy  Baily  in  the  British 
Association  Catalogue,  produces  considerable  inconyenience,  as  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean catalogues  of  stars  Bebsel^s  notation  is  preseryed,  while  in  the  English  Almanac 
Baily's  notation  is  followed.  In  the  American  Ephemeris  for  1865  snd  subsequent 
years  the  notation  of  Bessel  has  been  restored:  an  example  which  will  doubtless  be 
followed  hy  the  British  Almanac  at  an  early  daj. 
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from  tbiB  bj  the  dLitrnal  aberratibour  and  the  refraction ;  but  th^ 
first  of  these  corrections  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  observer 
and  the  star's  hour  angle,  and  the  second  upon  the  star's  zenith . 
distance  r  so  that  neither  of  them  can  be  brought  into  the  com- 
putation of  a  Btar's  position  until  the  place  et  observation  ai^Kt 
the  local  time  are  given. 

406.  The  JictUiaus  year. — ^In  the  preceding  investigations,  we 
have  used  the  expression  "  beginning  of  the  year,*'  without  giving 
it  a  definite  signification^  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
uniformity  and  accuracy  in  the  reduction  of  stars'  places,  Bessel 
proposed  sl' Jictitioics  year^  to  begin  at  the  instant  when  the  sun'a 
mean  longitude  is  SSO**.  This  instant  does  not  correspond  to 
the  beginning  of  the  tropical  year  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich; 
that  is,  the  (mean)  sun  is  not  at  this  instant  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  but  on  a  meridian  whose  distance  from  that  of 
Greenwich  can  always  be  determined  by  allowing  for  the  sun's 
mean  motion.  This  meridian  at  which  the  fictitious  year  begins 
will  vary  in  different  years;  but,  since  the  sun's  mean  right 
ascension  is  equal  to  his  mean  longitude  (Art.  41),  the  sidereal 
time  at  this  meridian  when  the  fictitious  year  begins  is  always 
18*  40*  (=  280°).  By  the  employment  of  this  epoch>  therefore, 
the  reckoning  of  sidereal  ti^pe  from  the  beginning  of  the  yei^r  is 
simplified,  and,  accordingly,  it  ia  now  generally  adopted  as  the 
epoch  of  the  catalogues  of  stars.  In  the  value  of  log  A^  which 
involves  the  fraction  of  a  year  (r),  the  same  origin  of  time  must 
be  used ;  and  this  is  attended  to  in  the  computation  of  the  Ephe- 
merides,  which  now  give  not  only  the  logarithms  of  -4,  -B,  (7, 
and  D,  but  also  the  value  of  r  (or  its  logarithm)  reckoned  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  year  and  reduced  to  decimal  parts 
of  the  mean  tropical  year. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  reduction  of  modem  observations,  the 
computer  need  not  enter  ftirther  into  this  subject,  and  may 
depend  upon  the  Ephemerides.*    But,  as  the  subject  is  inti- 

*  The  redaelion  of  olMMmradoBS  made  between  1760  and  1650  wiU  be  nMMt  eon* 
Tenienilj  performed  hy  the  aid  of  ibe  Ttthmlm  Mtft^m&miaim  of  BneesL.  Tbe  ooii'* 
■Unts  used  by  Bubbl  differ  materially  from  tbeee  now  adopted  in  ibe  American  and 
British  Almanacs.  Profofsor  Hubbaev  baa  given  a  Toty  simple  table  by  wbieb  tb* 
Talues  of  log  A,  log  B,  log  C,  and  log  1>  as  giren  in  the  Tmk.  Meg.  may  be  redneed 
to  those  which  follow  from  the  use  of  Piters's  constants,  in  the  Asir^nomieal  Jtum^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  142.     Tbe  special  and  general  tables  for  the  leduoiion  of  start'  places, 
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mately  connected  with  that  of  time  in  general,  I  shall  prosecute 
it  a  little  farther. 

407.  The  sun's  mean  motion^  and  the  length  of  the  year, — ^Accord- 
ing to  Bessel,*  the  sun's  mean  longitude  at  mean  noon  at  Paris 
in  1800,  January  0,  is 

279^  64'  1".36 

and  the  sun's  sidereal  motion  in  865.25  mean  days  is 

860^  —  22".617656 

(By  January  0  is  denoted  the  noon  of  December  31  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  expressing  the  date ;  and,  consequently,  Jan.  1,  2, 
&c.  denote  1  day,  2  days,  &c.  from  the  epoch,  while  in  the  com- 
mon mode  they  mean  the  beginning  of  the  Ist  day,  2d  day,  &c.) 
The  sidereal  motion  is  referred  to  2. fixed  point  of  the  ecliptic; 
but  the  mean  longitude  is  referred  to  the  moving  vernal  equinox. 
Hence  the  change  of  the  mean  longitude  in  any  time  is  the 
sidereal  motion  in  that  time  plus  the  general  precession ;  and 
therefore,  adopting  here  Bessel's  precession  constant^f  in  order 
to  follow  his  computations, 

Sid.  motion  in  365-.25    =  860^  —  22".617656 

General  precession  =  +  <^0  .22350    +  0'^000244361^ 

Mean  motion  in  365^25  =  SCO**  +  27  .605844  +  0  .000244361 1 

and,  dividing  by  865.25, 

Mean  daily  motion  =  Sy  8".8802  +  ©".0000006902 1 

where  i  is  the  number  of  years  after  1800.  The  secular  change 
of  the  mean  motion,  expressed  by  the  second  term,  brings  with 
it  a  secular  change  of  the  length  of  the  tropical  year.     This  year 

giT«n  in  the  Wathinffton  Aiircnomical  Ob$ervalioMy  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  C,  ftre  also 
adapted  to  the  new  eonetanta. 

For  the  reduction  of  obBerrations  from  1850  to  1880,  the  Tab.  Reg.  ha^e  been 
continued  by  Wolfees  and  Zech  (Tabula  Reductionum  Observationum  Astronotniearum 
AnniM  1860  tuqite  ad  1880  retpondmUM,  auctare  J.  Pu.  Wolpibs  :  AddUm  tunt,  TabuUt 
RegiomontoMut  anm»  1860  tuqw  ad  1860  retpondemUt  ab  III.  Zkch  eontimtatm.  Berlin, 
1860).  In  the  continuation  by  Zscs,  which  extends  from  1850  to  1860,  aU  the 
constants  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  Bbsskl  ;  in  the  continuation  by  Wolfiks, 
from  1860  to  1880,  Bksskl's  precession  constant  is  retained,  but  PiTsns's  nutation 
constant  is  adopted. 

«  A4ir<m,  Nach,,  No.  188.  t  ™<1- 
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is  the  time  in  which  the  Bun  changes  his  mean  longitude  exactly 
860°,  and  is,  therefore,  found  by  dividing  860  by  the  mean  daily 
motion :  thus,  if  we  put 

F  =  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  in  mean  solar  days, 

we  find 

r  =  865'.242220027  —  0'.00000006886* 

where  the  value  of  the  second  term  for  <  =  100  is  O'.SSS,  which 
is  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  in  a  century. 
The  length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  invariable,  and  is  readily 
found  by  adding  to  865.25  the  time  required  by  the  sun  to  move 
through  22".617656  at  the  rate  of  his  sidereal  motion;  or,  putting 

7'=  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year^ 

by  the  proportion 

860^  —  22".617656 :  860^  =  865'.25 :  T 

which  gives 

T  =  865.256374416  mean  solar  days, 
=  866.256874416  sidereal  days. 

408.  The  epoch  of  the  mrCs  mean  longitude. — This  term  denotes 
the  instant  at  which  the  common  year  begins.  The  value  of  the 
longitude  itself  at  this  instant  is  frequently  called  "the  epoch," 
and  is  denoted  by  -E  Its  value  for  January  0  of  any  year, 
1800  -f  t^  is  found  by  adding  the  motion  in  865  days  for  each 
year  not  a  leap  year,  and  the  motion  in  866  days  for  each  leap 
year.  The  motion  in  365  days  is  foun4  from  the  above  value 
for  865.25  days  by  deducting  one-fourth  the  mean  daily  motion, 
or  14'  47".088 :  so  that,  if  /  denotes  the  remainder  after  the 
division  of  t  by  4,  we  have,  for  the  epoch  of  1800  +  ty  Jan.  0,  at 
Paris, 

JSr=  279^  54'  r'.86  +  27".605844f  +  0".0001221805e« 

—  (14'  47".088)/  (698) 

To  extend  this  formula  to  years  preceding  1800,  we  must  put 
/—  4  in  the  place  of  /;  so  that  the  multiplier  of  (—  14'  47".088) 
will  be,  for  example,  —  1,  —  2,  —  8,-4,  —  1,  &c.  for  the  years 
1799,  '98,  '97,  '96,  '96,  4c.    But  these  rules  for/  will  give  the 
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mean  longitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  leap  yeara  too  great  by 
the  motion  in  one  day  (since  the  additional  day  is  not  added  until 
the  end  of  February) ;  and  therefore  the  epoch  for  these  years 
is  January  1  instead  of  January  0.  A  general  table  containing 
the  mean  longitude  at  mean  noon  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
computed  from  the  mean  longitude  for  Jan.  0  by  the  formula, 
will  be  applicable  to  leap  years  if  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  we  increase  the  argument  of  the  table  by  one  day,  as 
in  Table-VL  of  the  Tab.  By. 

409.  To  find  the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  year. — ^Denoting  the 
mean  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  year  to  Jan.  0  of 
any  year  by  A:,  we  have 

^_         E  —  280^ 

mean  daily  motion 

whence,  taking  the  daily  motion  =  69'  8".3802,  we  find,  in  deci- 
mals parts  of  a  mean  day, 

*=  —  0.10107289  +  0.0077799585  f 

—  1/     +  0.000000034483  <» 

The  quantity  k  is  evidently  equal  to  the  east  longitude  from 
Paris  of  that  terrestrial  meridian  on  which  the  fictitious  year 
begins  (Art  406). 

410.  In  the  Tabtda  Begiem<mtance  the  argument  is  the  reduced 
date  as  it  would  be  reckoned  at  the  meridian  in  the  east  longitude 
ky  the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  year  being  always  denoted  by 
January  0.  If  then  d  is  the  west  longitude  from  Paris  of  any 
place,  the  instant  of  mean  noon  at  this  place  corresponds  to  the 
instant  k  +  d  of  the  fictitious  meridian,  and  therefore  k  +  d  ie 
the  reduction  to  apply  to  the  mean  time  at  the  place  to  obtain 
the  argument  with  which  to  enter  those  tables. 

But,  if  the  sidereal  time  at  the  place  d  is  given,  it  is  most  ex- 
pedient to  reckon  the  time  at  once  in  sidereal  days  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fictitious  year.  Accordingly,  in  the  tables  con- 
taining the  values  of  log  -4,  log  -B,  &c.  for  the  reduction  of  stars, 
the  argument  is  the  sidereal  dale  at  the  fictitious  meridian.  To 
obtain  this  date,  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  the  tables  are  im- 
mediately available  on  the  fictitious  meridian  for  the  sidereal 
time  18*  4!0*,  without  any  reduction  of  the  date.    For  any  other 
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meridian,  at  the  sidereal  time  18*  40*  the  ai^gument  of  the  table 
will  be  the  reduced  date ;  but  at  any  other  sidereal  time  ,g  the 
ai^oment  must  be  this  reduced  date  indreaaedl^ 

y  — 18*40'* 
24» 

which  must  be  always  taken  <  1  and  positive ;  or  by  the  quantity 

0+5*20* 


/  =  ^ 


24* 


omitting  one  whole  day  if  ^  +  6*  20"  >  24*.  Now,  in  order  that 
the  local  date  may  correspond  with  that  Brupposed  in  the  tables, 
the  day  must  be  supposed  to  begin  at  the  instant  when  that  point 
is  on  the  tneridian  whose  right  ascension  is  1*8*  40*.  therefore, 
whenever  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  is  as  great  as  18*  40*, 
BO  that  the  pbint  in  question  culminates  before  the  sun,  one  ddy 
must  be  added  to  the  common  reckoning.  Hence  the  formula 
for  preparing  the  argument  of  the  tables  will  be 

Argument  =  Seduced  date  +  g'  +  i; 
in  which  we  must  take  t  =:  0  fVom  the  beginning  of  the  yeikr 
to  the  time  when  the  sun's  B.  A.  =  g,  and  i  =:  -|-  1  after  this 
time. 

The  values  of  /  are  given  on  p.  16  of  the  Tab.  Reg.  for  given 
values  of  g.    The  values  of  k  are  given  in  Table  1. 

The  values  of  log  -4,  log  -B,  log  C,  log  D  are  also  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jahrbuch  for  the  fictitious  date ;  and  the  constants  of  pi:e- 
cession,  nutation,  and  aberration  are  the  Bame  as  those  employed 
by  Bessel  in  the  Tab.  JR^g. 

411.  Oonversian  of  mean  into  sidereal  Ume^  andtU^  versa. — ^In  the 
explanation  of  this  subject  in  Chapter  IE,  we  said  nothing  of  the 
effect  of  nutation,  which  we  will  now  eon«ider.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  definitions  and  state  them  more  precisely. 

Ist  The  first  mea/n  sun,  which  may  be  denoted  by  6>i,  moves 
uniformly  in  the  ecliptic,  returning  to  the  perigee  with  the  true 
sun.  The  lon^tude  of  this  fictitious  sun  referlreid  to  the  mean 
equinox  is  called  the  sun*s  mean  longitude. 

2d.  The  second  mean  sun,  which  may  be  denoted  by  Oj 
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nniformly  in  the  equator^  retnming  to  the  mean  equinox  with  the 
first  mean  sun. 

8d.  The  sidereal  day  begins  with  the  transit  of  the  tme  equir 
nox ;  and  the  sidereal  time  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  true  equinox. 

Hence  it  follows  that 

the  mean  B.  A.  of  Of  =  the  mean  long,  of  Qi  =  the  sun's 
mean  longitude; 

and  since  when  O,  is  on  the  meridian,  its  R.  A.  reckoned  from 
the  (me  equinox  is  also  the  hour  angle  of  the.  true  equinox,  it 
also  follows  that 

'  F^  =  the  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon. 
=  true  B.  A.  of©, 

=  mean  B.  A.  of  Qs  +  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  B.  A. 
=  sun's  mean  longitude  -j-  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  B.  A. 

The  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  R.  A.  is  found  from  the  first 
equation  on  p.  626  by  putting  a  =  0,  *  =  0,  whence 

nutation  of  equinox  in  B.  A.  =  ^X  cos  e 

which  is  the  quantity  ^ven  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  as  the 
"equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension." 

Since  the  nutation  is  contained  in  the  value  of  Vq  given  in  the 
Almanac  for  each  mean  noon,  no  further  attention  to  it  is  needed 
when  that  work  is  consulted ;  and  the  rules  given  in  Chapter  11. 
are  therefore  practically  complete. 

For  the  conversion  of  time  between  1750  and  1860,  the  Tab,, 
Beg.  furnish  the  following  facilities : — Table  VI.  gives  the  right 
ascension  of  the  second  mean  sun,  corrected  for  the  solar  nuta- 
tion of  the  equinox,  for  every  mean  noon  at  the  fictitious  meri- 
dian k.  Since  the  fictitious  year  always  begins  with  the  same 
mean  longitude  of  the  sun  (or  right  ascension  of  02)9  the  num- 
bers of  this  table  are  general,  and  may  be  used  for  every  year. 
The  number  taken  from  this  table  for  any  given  date  (which 
must  be  the  reduced  dale  above  explained)  are  then  corrected  for 
the  lunar  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  right  ascension,  which  is 
given  in  Table  IV.  for  all  dates  between  1760  and  1860.  We 
thus  obtain  the  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  (=Fo)  ^t  the  fictitious 
meridian  on  the  given  day.  Any  given  mean  time  at  another 
meridian  is  then  converted  into  the  corresponding  sidereal  time, 
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or  vice  versa^  according  to  the  rules  in  Chapter  11.,  employing  the 
Vq  for  the  fictitious  meridian  precisely  as  it  was  there  employed 
for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. — The  longitude  of  the  place  to 
be  used  here  is  k  +  d,  d  being  the  west  longitude  of  the  place 
from  Paris,  and  k  the  east  longitude  of  the  fictitious  meridian 
from  Paris  given  in  Table  I. 


REDUCTION  OP  THE  APPARENT  PLACE  OP  A  PLANET  OR  COMET. 

412.  The  observed  place  of  a  planet  (or  comet)  being  freed 
from  the  effect  of  refraction,  diurnal  aberration,  and  geocentric 
parallax,  we  have  the  apparent  geocentric  place,  referred  to  the 
true  equator  and  equinox  of  the  time  of  observation,  and  affected 
by  the  planetary  aberration.  For  the  calculation  of  a  planet's 
ofbit  from  three  or  more  observations  at  different  times,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  its  places  at  these  times  to  the  same  common 
fixed  planes,  which  is  most  readily  effected  by  reducing  all  the 
places  to  the  equinox  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  the 
observations  are  made,  or,  when  the  observations  extend  beyond 
one  year,  to  the  beginning  of  any  assumed  year.  To  effect  this, 
we  must  apply  to  each  apparent  geocentric  place — 1st.  The  aber- 
ration (687),  with  its  sign  reversed,  in  computing  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  con- 
sidered by  taking  r'  equal  to  the  actual  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  observer  at  the  time  of  observation.  This  distance  is 
found  from  the  geocentric  distance  at  the  same  time  with  the 
parallax,  by  the  equation  (137). 

2d.  The  nutation  for  tiiie  date  of  the  observation,  with  its 
sign  reversed. 

3d.  The  precession  from  the  date  of  the  observation  to  the 
assumed  epoch,  which  will  be  subtracted  or  added  according  as 
the  epoch  precedes  or  follows  the  date. 

But  the  nutation  and  precession  are  most  conveniently  com- 
puted together  by  the  aid  of  the  constants  A  and  B  used  for  the 
fixed  stars.  These  constants  being  taken  for  the  date,  a,  6,  a', 
and  b'  are  to  be  computed  as  in  Art.  402,  with  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  of  the  planet ;  and  then  to  the  a  and  ^, 
already  corrected  for  aberration,  we  apply  the  corrections  —  {Aa 
+  Bb)  and  —  {Aa'  +  Bb')  respectively.  The  place  thus  obtained 
is  the  true  place  of  the  planet  referred  to  the  mean  equinox  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year.     If  the  several  observations  are  in  different 
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years,  they  ore  then  to  be  reduoed  to  the  same  epoch  by  simply 
applying  the  annual  precession,  c  being  the  annual  precessiou  in 
right  ascension,  and  c^  that  in  declination. 

When  the  distance  of  the  planet  is  not  known,  the  aberration 
is  taken  into  account  by  Method  UI.  of  Art  896 ;  but  the  details 
of  this  subject  belong  to  the  computation  of  orbits,  which  is  re- 
served for  Physical  Astronomy. — See  Gauss,  Theor.  MoL  Corp. 
Cxly  Art.  118  et  seq. 


CHAPTER  XII, 

DFTERMINATION  OP  THE  OBUQUITT  OF  THE  KUPTIO  AND  THE 
ABSOLUTE  RIGHT  ASGENSIOKB  AlU)  PSGUKATIONS  OF  STARS  BY 
OBSERTATIOK. 

418.  The  most  obvious  method  of  finding  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  is  to  measure  the  sun's  apparent  deelination  at  either  the 
northern  or  the  southern  solstice ;  for  at  these  points,  assuming 
the  sun  to  be  exactly  in  the  ecliptic^  the  declination  is  equal  to 
the  obliquity.  Indeed,  without  any  reference  to  the  sun's  abso- 
lute declination,  a  rude  approximate  value  of  the  obliquity  is  at 
once  derived  by  taking  one-half  of  the  diflferenoe  of  the  meridian 
altitudes  of  the  sun  on  the  2l8t  of  June  and  the  2l8t  of  December. 
Upon  this  principle  the  ancients  succeeded  in  measuring  the 
obliquity  by  observing  the  greatej^t  and  lea^t  lengths  of  the 
meridian  shadow  of  a  gnomon. 

414.  In  what  follows,  we  suppose  the  sun's  deelinaticnx  to  be 
observed.  This  is  obtained  from  the  tn&e  meridian  zenith  dis- 
tance (^)  of  the  sun's  centre,  and  the  known  ktitode  of  the  place 
of  observation  (f ),  by  the  formula* 

*  Tht  aign  of  ^  is  to  bo  changed  when  the  son  is  north  of  th^  senith  of  the 
observer. 
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415.  Kow,  the  Bun*8  declination  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  only 
when  it  ba«  reached  its  maximum  (northern  or  southern)  limit, 
that  is,  precisely  at  the  solstitial  points.  But,  since  the  sun  willy 
in  general,  not  arrive  at  the  solstice  at  the  same  time  that  it 
culminates  at  the  particular  meridian  at  which  the  observation  is 
made,  we  cannot  directly  measure  this  maximum  by  meridian 
observations.  But  we  can  measure  the  declination  at  severnl 
successive  transits  near  the  solstice,  and  then  by  interpolation 
infer  the  maximum  value.  A  simpler  practical  process  (which 
we  shall  explain  fully  below)  is  to  reduce  each  observation  to  the 
solstice ;  but  this  requires  us  to  know  (at  least  approximately) 
the  time  when  the  sun  arrives  at  the  solstice,  atwi  this,  again, 
supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
which  are  90°  distant  from  the  solstitial  points. 

The  position  of  the  equinoctial  points  may  be  determined  by 
observing  the  sun's  declination  on  several  successive  days  near 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and,  by  interpolation,  finding  the  time 
when  the  declination  is  zero.  At  the  same  time,  a  comparison 
must  be  made  between  the  times  of  transit  of  the  sun  and  some 
star,  adopted  as  sl  fundamental  &tB.r:  so  that  the  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  equinoctial  point,  or  its  right  ascension,  is  fixed. 
We  may  then  regard  the  star  as  a  fixed  point  of  comparison  by 
which  the  instants  when  the  sun  arrives  at  any  given  points  (as 
the  solstices)  may  be  determined.  But,  instead  of  finding  the 
equinoctial  points  by  a  direct  interpolation,  it  is  preferable  in 
this  case  also  to  refer  each  observation  to  the  equinox,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  requires  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

Tlie  determination  of  these  two  elements,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  and  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  points,  is,  therefore, 
effected  by  successive  approximations ;  but,  in  the  actual  state 
of  astronomy,  the  approximations  are  already  so  far  carried  out 
that  the  remaining  error  in  either  element  can  be  treated  as  a 
differential  which,  by  a  judicious  arraiKgemelit  of  the  observations, 
produces  only  insensible  errors  of  a  higher  order  ifi  the  other 
element.  I  proceed  to  treat  fully  of  the  precise  practical 
methods. 

416.  Determination  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. — ^Let  D  be  the 
sun'»  apparent  deelineltion  derived  from  an  observation  neair  the* 
Bolstice ;  A  its  aj^arent  right  ascension  alt  the  time  of  the  ob^er- 
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vation,  derived  from  the  solar  tables ;  e  the  apparent  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  for  the  same  time.  If  the  sun  were  exactly  in 
the  ecliptic,  we  should  have,  by  (84), 

Bin  A  tan  t  =  tan  D 

but  accuracy  requires  that  the  sun's  latitude,  )9,  should  be  taken 
into  account.    We  have,  by  (29), 

-r^      ^  »     M  sin  ^ 

tan  D  —  tan  t  sm  -4  = 


cos  D  008  t 

which,  if  we  put 

tan  D'  =  tan  e  sin  A  (694) 

becomes 

^       T^      ^       r^f      Bin  (D  —  i)')  sin/9 

tan  D  —  tan  D'  =  ^ — 


cos  D  cos  D'      cos  D  cos  t 

whence,  wim  suflElcient  accuracy,  since  j9  never  exceeds  1", 

i)  — 2)'==  /9  sec  t  cos2>  (695) 

Hence,  if  the  correction  j98ec€Cos2)  is  subtracted  from  the 
given  declination  D,  we  shall  obtain  the  reduced  declination  D\ 
from  which,  by  (694),  we  can  deduce  e.  It  is  evident  that  ly  is 
the  declination  of  the  point  in  which  the  ecliptic  is  intersected 
by  the  declination  circle  drawn  through  the  sun's  centre,  and 
we  may  call  the  quantity  )9secfiC08-D  the  reduction  to  the  ecliptic. 
Near  the  solstices,  however,  this  reduction  does  not  sensibly 
differ  from  )9,  since  cos  e  and  cos  D  are  then  very  nearly  equal. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present  problem,  find  the  reduced 
declination  by  the  formula  ly  =  D  —  j9 ;  and  then  we  have,  by 
(694), 

tan  e  =  tan  D'  cosec  A  (696) 

Instead  of  computing  e  from  this  equation  directly,  it  is  usual 
to  employ  its  development  in  series  by  which  the  difference  of 
e  and  Z)'  is  obtained.  For,  since  A  near  the  northern  solstice  is 
nearly  90°,  if  we  put 

tt  =  90«~ii 

u  will  be  a  small  angle  whose  cosine  and  secant  will  not  differ 
much  from  unity,  and  the  equation  (696),  expressed  in  the  form 
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tan  D'  =  tan  e  cos  m,  will  be  developed  in  the  series  [PI.  Trig., 
Art.  254] 

D'  —  e  ==  J  sin  2  e  +  J  ^'^  sin  4 1  +  i  3^  sin  6 1  +  &c. 

in  which 

cos  u  —  1  ^     , . 

a  = =  —  tan*  J  u 

cos  u  +  1 

and  the  terms  of  the  series  are  expressed  in  arc.    Reducing  to 
seconds,  and  putting 

X  =  the  reduction  to  the  solstice, 

or 

tan'itt   .    „        .tan*iu   .     -      ,    .  ,^^^v 

X  =     ,    ,„  sm  2  e  — '    ,    V    sin  4  e  +  Ac.  (697) 

sin  1"  -"sin  1" 

we  have,  at  the  northern  solstice^ 

e  =  2)'+a:  =  D— i9  +  a:  (698) 

The  reduction  x  can  be  tabulated,  for  any  assumed  value  of  e, 
with  the  argument  u.  The  changes  of  the  tabular  numbers 
depending  on  a  change  of  the  obliquity  may  also  be  given  in  the 
table :  so  that  these  numbers  may  be  readily  made  to  correspond 
to  any  assumed  obliquity. 

For  the  southern  solstice,  we  take  u  =  270®  —  A,  and  the 
equation  (696)  will  give  tan  JD'  =  —  tan  e  cos  u,  the  development 
of  which  gives  the  algebraic  sum  JD'  +  fi ;  but  we  can  avoid  the 
use  of  two  formulae  by  throwing  this  change  of  sign  upon  e, 
regarding  the  obliquity  obtained  from  the  southern  solstice  as 
negative,  during  the  computation.  This  simply  changes  the  sign 
of  the  reduction  x. 

417.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  effect  an  error  in  the  right 
ascensions  taken  from  the  tables,  or  in  w,  will  produce  in  the 
computed  value  of  e.  Differentiating  the  equation  (696)  with 
reference  to  e  and  A  =  ±  90®  —  w,  we  find 

d€  =  i  tan  u  sin  2e  du 

If  we  suppose  the  error  in  the  tabular  right  ascension  of  the 
sun  to  be  in  any  case  as  great  as  one  second  of  time  (the  actual 
probable  error,  however,  being  much  less),  and,  therefore,  sub- 
stitute in  this  equation  du  =  16",  e  =  23®  27'.5,  we  find 

de  =  5".48  tan  u 
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For  u  =  10®,  this  gives  de  =  0".97.  The  sun's  motion  being 
about  1°  per  day,  we  shall  have  u  <  10°  for  observations  within 
ten  days  of  the  solstice,  m^d  the  error  in  the  computed  obliquity 
less  than  1'',  even  if  the  error  in  the  right  ascensions  is  ^  great 
as  15".  But  this  error  will  be  wholly  eliminated  if  observations 
equidistant  from  the  solstice  preceding  and  following  it  are  com- 
bined; for  then  w,  and  consequently  also  de,  will  have  equal 
numerical  values  with  opposite  signs,  and  the  errors  will  destroy 
each  other  in  the  mean. 

418.  The  mean  of  the  values  of  the  obliquity  found  from  a 
number  of  observfttions,  preceding  and  following  the  solstice 
and  symmetrically  disposed,  will,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the 
value  of  the  obliquity  at  the  time  of  the  solstice,  free  from  errors 
in  the  right  ascension,  and  affected  only  by  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  observation  and  by  any  errors  that  may  exist  in  the 
refraction  and  parallax  or  in  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion. The  error  in  the  latitude  is  eliminated  by  taking  the  mean 
of  the  values  of  the  obliquity  found  at  the  northern  and  the 
southern  solstices.  The  error  of  the  refraction  tables  will  at  the 
same  time  be  partially  eliminated ;  but  not  wholly,  since  these 
errors  have  probably  different  values  at  ?senith  distances  differing 
so  much  as  47° ;  but  a  sensible  error  in  the  mean  resulting  from 
any  probable  error  in  the  present  value  of  the  solar  parallax  is 
not  to  be  feared. 

Before  taking  the  mean,  however,  it  is  proper  to  deduct  from 
each  value  the  nutation  of  the  obliquity  (^e,  Art.  381),  for  the 
times  of  the  two  solstices  respectively,  whereby  we  obtain  the 
mean  obliquity;  and  then  to  reduce  this  to  the  same  fixed  epoch, 
«s  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  allowing  for  the  annual  decrease. 
The  value  of  this  annual  decrease  adopted  in  (646)  is  0".4738 ; 
but  this  value  was  deduced  by  Petbrs  from,  theory,  while  tlie 
value  derived  directly  from  observations  at  distant  periods  is, 
according  to  Bessel,  0".457,  and,  according  to  Peters,  0".4645. 

In  combining  a  number  of  determinations  made  at  the  same 
place  in  different  years,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  there  should 
be  observations  at  both  solstices  in  every  year,  provided  there 
are  in  all  as  many  determinations  at  the  northern  as  at  the 
southern  solstice. 

419.  Example. — ^Find  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  from  the 
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following  apparent  declinationg  of  the  dun's  centre,  obaerved  at 
the  Washington  Observatory  by  Professor  Coffin  and  Lieutenant 
Pagb,  with  the  mural  circle. 


1846. 

D 

1846. 

D 

June  16 

28»  21'  56".02 

December  14 

—  23»14'17".26 

«    19 

26  28  .19 

«        16 

17  83  .82 

"    20 

27     6.79 

«'        16 

20  22  .94 

«    23 

26  89  .92 

«        18 

24  82  .69 

«    27 

20  17  .84 

«        21 

27  20  .48 

«        22 

27  19  .64 

«        28 

26  49  .82 

«        89 

14     1  .20 

Taking  5*  8*  11*.2  as  the  longitude  of  Washington  from  Green- 
wich, we  find,  for  apparent  noon  at  Washington,  the  following 
values  of  the  sun's  right  ascension  and  latitude  from  the  I^autical 
Almanac : 


iMa. 

A 

^ 

19M. 

A 

^ 

June  16 

6»88'"87M8 

+  0^.18 

December  14 

17*  26^  62'.78 

+  r.86 

"    19 

5  61     6.77 

—  0.19 

16 

17  81    18.48 

.  +  0.46 

"    20 

6  66  16.44 

—  0.82 

"        16 

17  86    44.88 

+  0.67 

"    28 

6     7  44.44 

—  0.63 

"        18 

17  44    86.91 

+  0.72 

"    27 

6  24  22.00 

—  0.72 

"        21 

17  67    66.69 

+  0.70 

*«       22 

18    2    28.89 

+  0.64 

28 

18     6    60.09 

+  0.60 

a        29 

18  88    28.11 

—  0.19 

Supposing  no  tables  of  the  redaction  at  hand,  let  us  first 
reduce  the  observations  at  the  summer  solstice  by  the  original 
equation  (696).  Subtracting  j9  from  &e  observed  values  of  D^ 
we  then  have 


June  16 
"  19 
"  20 
•«  28 
••    27 


V 

logtaaD' 

logcofecjt 

logtanc 

28«  21'  66-'.S4 

9.6866061 

0.0018927 

9.6874006 

26  28.88 

.6870828 

08278 

4101 

27    7.11 

.6878066 

00980 

8986 

26  40.66 

.6871624 

02478 

4002 

20  18  .66 

.6849462 

24692 

4044 

28»  27'  28''.61 
26.22 
23.28 
28.61 
24  .26 


Apparent  obliquity  =  28    27  23  .96 
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For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  add  the  results  of  the  computa- 
tion by  the  series  (697),  which,  however,  will  be  far  less  con- 
venient than  the  above  direct  computation,  unless  a  table  of  the 
reduction  is  used. 


u 

D 

Bed.totolsdoe. 

Bad.  for 

0lat. 

t 

June  16 

-|-27"*22».87 

28»21'66".02 

+  6'  27".77 

—  0".18 

280  27'  28".61 

"    19 

+   8    64.23 

26  28  .19 

0  66.84 

+  0.19 

26.22 

"    20 

+   4    44.66 

27    6  .79 

0  16  .18 

+  0.82 

28  .24 

•«    28 

-   7   44.44 

26  89  .92 

0  42  .96 

+  0.68 

28.61 

"    27 

-24   22.00 

20  17  .84 

7     6.69 

+  0.72 

24  .26 

Apparent  obliquity  =  28  27  28  .96 

Nutation*                 ==  +    8  .24 

Bedttction  to  Jan.  0.  1846  =  0".4646  X  0.469  =  +0.22 

Mean  obUquity  1846.0  =  28  27  82  .42 

In  the  same  manner,  for  the  southern  solstice  we  have : 


u 

X> 

R<Ml.toadstloe. 

Red.  for 
OUit. 

€ 

Dec.  14 

+  88-  7».27 

—  28°  14'  17^.26 

—  18'    6".48 

—  0".86 

28«  27'  24".09 

"    16 

+  28   41.67 

17  88  .82 

9  60  .24 

—  0.  46 

24.62 

"    16 

+  24   16.62 

20  22  .94 

7     1  .98 

—  0.67 

26  .49  1 

"    18 

+  16  28.09 

24  82  .69 

2  49  .70 

-0.  72 

28  .11 

'    21 

+   2     8.81 

27  20  .48 

0    8.08 

—  0.70 

24.16 

"    22 

—   2   28.89 

27  19  .64 

0    4.09 

—  0.64 

24  .87 

"    28 

—   6   60.09 

26  49  .82 

0  88  .49 

—  0.60 

28.81 

"    29 

—  88   28.11 

14    1.20 

18  28  .06 

+  0.19 

24  .06 

Apparent  obliquity  =  28  27  24  .20 

NuUtion  =  +     8  .98 

Reduction  to  Jan.  0.  1846  =  0".4646  X  0.971  =  +    0.46 

Mean  obliquity  1846.0  =28  27  88  .68 

The  results  from  the  two  solstices  being  combined  in  order  to 

*  The  nutation  for  1846  is  found  by  the  formula  (Art.  881) 

Ae  =  9".2286  cos  {J  —  0".0897  cos  2Q  +  0".0e86  cos  2C 

+  0  .6609  cos  20  +  0  .0098  cos  (©  +  r) 

For  the  northern  solstice  June  21,  9*,  I  hare  taken  JJ  =  214®  27',  C  =  69®,  Q  =  90®, 
r  =  280® ;  for  the  southern  solstice,  Deo.  21. 16»,  JJ  =  204®  46',  C  =  319®,  0  =  270®, 
r  =  280®.  To  proceed  with  theoretical  rigor,  the  nutation  should  be  found  for  the 
time  of  each  obseryation. 
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eliminate  the  error  of  the  asBumed  latitude  of  Washington,* 
we  have,  finally, 

Mean  obliquity  for  1846.0  from  observation  =  23°  27'  88".08 
The  same  by  Peters's  formula  (646)  with  ) 
the  annual  decrease  0".4645  j  =  "      "    ^"  '^^ 

420.  The  secular  variation  of  the  obliquity  is  found  by  com-  . 
paring  its  values  at  very  distant  epochs.     The  observations  of 
Bradley  from  1758  to  1760  gave  for  1757.295  the  mean  obliquity 
23°  28'  14^.055.     The  observations  at  the  Dorpat  Observatory 
gave  for  1825.0  the  mean  obliquity  23°  27'  42".607.    Hence 

Ql  ft  AAQ 

Annual  var.  =  —        ^     ^  ==  —  0".4645 
67.705 

Bessel  found  —  0".457  by  comparing  Bradley's  observations 
with  his  own. 

The  secular  variation  is  also  found  in  Physical  Astronomy, 
theoretically.  The  value  thus  obtained  by  Peters  in  his  Name- 
rus  Consians  Nulationis  is  —  0".4788,  as  given  in  the  formulae 
(646). 

421.  Determination  of  the  equinoctial  points^  and  the  absolute  right 
ascension  and  decMation  of  the  fixed  stars. — The  declinations  of  the 
fixed  stars  are  either  directly  measured  by  the  fixed  instruments 
of  the  observatory,  or  deduced  immediately  from  their  observed 
meridian  zenith  distances  (corrected  for  refraction)  by  the  formula 
8  =  ip  —  {;.  The  practical  details,  which  depend  on  the  instru- 
ment employed,  will  be  given  in  Vol.  11.  Here  we  have  only 
to  observe  that  the  immediate  result  of  such  a  measurement  is 
the  apparent  declination  at  the  time  of  observation,  which  must 
then  be  reduced  to  the  mean  declination  for  some  assumed 
epoch  by  the  formulse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  position  of  the  equinoctial  points  is  determined  as  soon 
as  we  have  found  the  right  ascension  of  one  fixed  star ;  and  this 
is  done  by  deducing  from  observation  the  difference  between  the 

«  The  latitnde  employed  in  deduoing  the  declinations  was  88'>  68'  89^.25.  The 
latitude  giyen  by  the  culminations  of  PolarU  is  88®  68'  89".62  ( Weuhington  Antr. 
Obt.,  VoL  L,  App.  p.  118).  If  we  adopt  the  latter  Talue,  the  obliquity  derived  from 
the  northern  solstice  will  be  increased  by  0".27,  and  that  deriTcd  Arom  the  southern 
solstice  will  be  diminished  by  the  same  quantity ;  and  the  difference  then  remaining 
between  the  two  results  will  be  only  Q".67. 
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sun's  right  ascension  and  that  of  the  star  at  the  time  the  sun  is 
at  the  equinoctial  jjoints.  For  this  purpose  a  bright  star  is 
selected,  which  can  be  observed  in  the  daytime  and  at  either 
equinox,  and  which  is  not  far  from  the  equator.  On  a  day  near 
the  equinox  the  times  of  transit  of  the  sun  and  the  star  are 
noted  by  the  sidereal  clock ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  sun's  transit 
hia  declination  is  also  measured.    Let 

T  =  the  clock  time  of  the  san's  transit, 
t=         «  "        "       star's      " 

A,  D,  fi  z=z  the  sun's  apparent  right  ascension,  declination, 

and  latitude  at  the  time  T, 
a  =  the  star's  apparent  right  ascension  at  the  time  f, 
«  =  the  apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the 

time  T; 

then,  correcting  the  sun's  declination  by  the  formula  (695),  or, 

D'=  D--  fi&ect  cos  2) 
we  have,  by  (694), 

sin  A  =  tan  D'  cot  c  (699) 

Thus  A  becomes  known,  and  hence,  also,  a  by  the  formula 

•  =  A+(t  —  T)  (700) 

in  which  t—Tis  the  true  sidereal  interval  between  the  observa- 
tions corrected  for  the  clock  rate. 

The  observation  is  to  be  repeated  on  a  number  of  days  pre- 
ceding and  following  each  equinox.  The  star's  apparent  right 
ascension  is  in  each  case  to  be  freed  from  the  effects  of  aberra- 
tion, nutation,  and  precession  (also  proper  motion  and  annual 
parallax,  if  known).  Each  observation  thus  furnishes  a  value  of 
the  star's  mean  right  ascension  at  the  epoch  to  which  the  re- 
duction is  made.  In  order  to  learn  what  combination  of  these 
values  will  best  eliminate  constant  errors  in  the  elements  upon 
which  A  depends,  let  us  examine  the  effects  of  these  errors. 
"We  speak  only  of  constant  errors ;  the  accidental  errors  of  obser- 
vation being  reduced  to  their  minimum  effect  by  taking  the 
mean  of  a  large  number  of  observations. 

The  correction  which  the  assumed  value  of  the  obliquity 
requires  being  denoted  by  dc,  the  corresponding  correction  of  A 
is  found,  by  differentiating  (699),  to  be 
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,.  -  2  tan  A 


tin  2  c 

The  correction  of  the  declination  Z)'  is  composed  of  the  cor- 
rections in  the  latitude  y,  and  the  zenith  distance  f^ ;  since,  by 
the  formula  Z)  =  f>  —  C>  we  have 

dD  =  df-^  dZ 

But  d(^  is  itself  composed  of  the  corrections  required  in  the  re- 
fraction and  the  sun's  parallax  and  the  correction  for  any  error 
peculiar  to  the  zenith  distance  {;,  which  affects  the  meridian  in- 
strument employed  in  the  observation.  Denoting  the  correction 
of  the  refraction  by  (fr,  that  of  the  sun's  parallax  by  dp  sin  f, 
that  of  the  instrument  for  the  zenith  distance  {;  by /({;),  we  have 

dD  =  d^^  [dr  —  rfp  sin  C  +  /(C)] 

The  effect  of  this  correction  upon  A  is  found,  by  differenljiating 
(699)  with  reference  to  Z)'  (regarding  dD  as  equal  to  dj)%  to  be 

sin  22)' 

K  then  a'  denotes  the  corrected  mean  right  ascension  of  the 
star,  free  from  all  constant  errors,  we  have 

t  .    rj         ^     .    ^     •    *.       if/^Ni  2  tan  j1        _  2  tan  A 

a'  =^  a  +  [efs?  —  dr  +  <(p  Sin  C  —./(C)]   .    ^^,  —  dt    . 

^  -*  8m2i>'  sm  2e 

This  formula  shows  that  nearly  all  the  errors  will  be  eliminated 
by  taking  the  mean  between  two  observations  taken  at  the  same 
zenith  distance  (or  the  same  declination),  the  one  near  the  vernal, 
the  other  near  the  autumnal  equinox.  For,  the  first  observation 
beiug  taken  when  the  declination  is  ly  and  right  ascension  -4, 
at  the  second  one  the  same  declination  D'  will  give  the  right 
ascension  180°  —  A,  the  tangent  of  which  is  the  negative  of  that 
of  A.  The  temperature  being  generally  different  at  the  two 
seasons  of  the  year,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  error  in  the 
refraction  tables  will  be  the  same  at  both  observations  unless  we 
can  also  assume  that  the  law  of  correction  of  the  refraction  for 
temperature  is  perfectly  known.  So,  also,  we  must  admit  the 
possibility  that  such  changes  of  temperature  change  the  instru- 
mental correction;  but  the  corrections  of  the  latitude  and  the 
parallax  will  remain  the  same.    Hence,  if  a^  is  the  mean  right 
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ascension  computed  from  the  observation  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  corrected  right  ascension  will  be 

in  which  dr^  and/,(f)  denote  the  corrections  for  the  same  zenith 
distance  as  before,  but  for  a  different  temperature.  The  mean 
value  of  a'  obtained  from  the  two  observations  is  then 

a'=  J(.  +  a»)+  ldr,-dr  +/,(C)-/(C)]^^||; 

This  mean  is  thus  freed  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the  errors  of 
latitude  and  the  assumed  obliquity,  and  the  remaining  error  is  com- 
posed merely  of  the  difference  of  the  errors  of  refraction  and  of  the 
instrument  arising  from  differences  of  temperature.  The  differ- 
ence of  temperature  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes, 
though  considerable,  is  not  so  great  but  that  we  may  assume  the 
quantity  </ri — dr  to  be  evanescent  in  the  present  state  of  the 
refraction  tables.  To  eliminate  the  effects  of  temperature  upon 
the  instrument,  the  only  course  is  to  make  a  special  investigation 
of  its  errors  at  various  temperatures. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion  that  the  absolute  right  ascen- 
sion of  a  star  can  be  accurately  determined  by  means  of  observa- 
tions at  both  equinoxes  so  arranged  that  for  every  observation 
near  the  vernal  equinox  at  the  right  ascension  A  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  one  at  the  autumnal  equinox  at  the  right  ascension 
180°  —  A.  This  condition  is  satisfied  nearly  enough  by  regarding 
Bs  corresponding  observations  those  which  are  taken  between 
the  declinations  0°  and  +  2°  after  the  vernal  and  before  the 
autumnal  equinox,  between  0°  and  —  2°  before  the  vernal  and 
after  the  autumnal ;  between  +  2®  and  +  4°  ;  —  2®  and  —  4°,  ic. 
On  account  of  the  very  complete  elimination  of  errors,  it  is  safe 
to  extend  the  observations  even  as  far  as  +  14°  and  —  14°.* 

Example. — The  following  observations  of  the  sun  and  y  Pcgasi 
on  the  meridian  were  taken  at  the  Washington  Observatory  in 
the  year  1846  .-f 

*  BB88EL :  FundamerUa  Attronomm,  pp.  12,  14. 

f  The  transits  were  taken  with  the  **WeBt  Transit,"  the  declinations  with  the 
Mural  Circle.  Both  tlrrHrst  and  second  limbs  of  the  sun  were  observed  on  the  seven 
threads  of  the  transit  instrument,  and  the  declination  of  both  the  north  and  the  scnith 
limbs  with  the  mural. 
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Feb.  28.  D  =  - 

-    9«46'15".86 

Oct.  17. 

D  =  - 

-    9»17'58".12 

« X    «     y 

22»  26-28M1 

(I         i( 

r= 

13»  28-40'.01 

"      «    t    = 

0      6   18.99 

«    16. 

t  = 

0     5  22.97 

The  times  of  transit  are  corrected  for  the  supposed  error  and 
rate  of  the  clock. 

For  the  dates  of  the  two  observations,  the  apparent  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  sun's  latitude  are  as  follows : 


Feb.  28. 

Oct.  17. 

e 

23<'  27'  26".10 

28°  27'  24".35 

fi 

+     0  .33 

—    0  .13 

whence 

—  /9  sec  «  COB  D 

—    0.85 

4-     0  .14 

B'- 

-   9   46  16.20 

—  9    17  52  .98 

log  tan  D' 

n9.236063 

n9.214105 

log  cot  « 

0.362685 

0.862595 

log  sin  A 

n9.598648 

n9.576700 

A 

22»  26-  28M7 

18*  28-  40'.14 

A-T 

+     0.06 

+      0.18 

t-\-  A—  T=a 

0     5    19.05 

0     5    23.10 

Beduction  to  1850.0 

+    12.15 

4-      8.12 

Mean  n  for     1850.0  : 

=    05    81.20 

0     5    81.22 

The  reduction  to  1850  is  here  used  because  it  can  be  taken 
directly  from  the  general  tables  for  reducing  the  apparent  places 
of  stars  to  mean  places,  given  in  the  volume  of  Washington 
Observations  for  1847.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  observations, 
we  have,  finally, 

Mean  R.  A.  ofr  Pegasi  for  1860.0  =  0»  5-  31'.21 

422.  When,  by  the  combination  of  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions, the  right  ascension  of  a  fundamental  star  is  thus  established, 
the  right  ascensions  of  all  other  stars  follow  from  the  differences 
of  time  between  their  several  transits  and  that  of  the  fundamental 
star.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  tie  star  catalogues,  it  will  be 
preferable  not  to  limit  the  object  of  these  observations  to  deter- 
mining a  single  star.  The  constant  use  of  the  same  fundamental 
stars  as  "  clock  stars"  (stars  near  the  equator  by  which  the  clock 
correction  and  rate  are  found)  gives  to  the  relative  right  ascensions 
of  these  stars  (as  derived  from  all  their  observed  transits  during 
one  or  more  years)  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.    Assuming, 
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therefore,  that  the  relative  right  aseenBionfl  of  the  clock  stafs  ire 
correct,  the  object  of  our  observations  of  the  sun  will  4)e  to 
determine  the  common  correction  of  the  absolute  right  ascensions 
of  all  these  stars.  Accordingly,  if  we  deduce  the  sun's  apparent 
right  ascension  directly  from  each  observation  by  applying  to  the 
clock  time  of  the  transit  of  the  sun's  centre  the  clock  correction 
obtained  from  the  fundamental  stars,  and  compare  this  with  the 
apparent  right  ascension  computed  from  the  observed  declination, 
we  have  the  correction  which  the  right  ascensions  of  these  stars 
require.  All  that  has  been  said  above  respecting  the  grouping 
of  the  observations  at  the  two  equinoxes^  of  course,  applies 
equally  well  to  this  process. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  taking  the  clock  times  of  the 
sun's  transits  there  given  as  the  directly  observed  right  ascensions 
(since  they  have  actually  been  corrected  for  the  clock  error 
obtained  from  a  number  of  fundamental  stars),  we  shall  have 

Feb.  28.  Oct.  17. 

Observed  R.  A.  of  0,         22*  26-  28M1  13»  28"  40*.01 

Computed   "        "             "    <*    28.17  "    "    40.14 

Correction  of  clock  stars,       >|-     0.06  +     O.IS 

whence 

Mean  conrection  of  the  R  A.  of  the  clock  stars  =r  4.  0«.10 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

DETERMINATION  OP  ASTRONOMICAL  CONSTANTS  BY  OBSERVATION. 

423.  I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  various  astronomical  constants  are  deter- 
mined from  observations,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  a  sketch  of 
their  general  principles^  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  special  papers  to  be  found  in  astronomical  memoirs  and 
other  sources. 

THB  CONSTANTS  OF  REFRACTION. 

424.  The  general  refraction  formula  (191)  involves  the  two 
constants  a  and  ^y  both  of  which  may  be  found  from  theory  by 
the  formulse  (178)  and  (176).  But,  as  the  refraction  formula  was 
deduced  from  an  hypothesis,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
theoretical  values  of  a  and  ^  would  give  refractions  in  entire 
accordance  with  observation.  The  discrepancies,  however,  are 
exceedingly  small:  so  small,  indeed,  that  the  formula  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  well  enough  the  hw  of  refraction,  with- 
out resorting  to  any  new  hypothesis ;  and  to  perfect  it  we  have 
only  to  give  the  constants  slightly  amended  values,  whereby  the 
computed  refractions  are  made  to  harmonize  entirely  with  those 
deduced  from  observation.  To  deduce  the  corrections  of  a  and  ^, 
we  can  employ  the  concise  expression  of  the  refraction  (213),  or 


(l--»)r  =  sin»^^|.e 


The  factor  1  —  a  differs  so  little  fi^m  unity  that  we  may  regard 
it  as  constant  in  determining  the  small  covrection  of  r,  and, 
therefore,  by  differentiating,  we  have 

By  (217)  and  (210)  we  have 

dQ^dQ  (to^l  —  ar P_  ^, 

da        dx    da  X       Bin'r 
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where  Q^  is  known  by  (218),  and,  therefore,  the  coefficient  of 
da  can  be  computed.     Also,  since  —  is  given  by  (220),  and  Q  by 

(212),  the  coefficient  of  d^  is  known.  We  should,  however,  find 
the  correction  of  the  constant  a©,  or  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  normal  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  of  the  refrac- 
tion table.    By  (205)  we  have 

da  = ^^^^ P 


1  +  K^-T.)l>, 


As  for  d^^  it  is  evidently  the  same  as  d^^ 

But,  since  Oq  can  require  but  a  very  small  correction,  great  pre- 
cision in  the  coefficient  of  dxi^  is  not  necessary;  and,  if  we 
neglect  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  o^,  it  is  easily  seen  that 

this  coefficient  will  be  reduced  to  ~,  r  being  the  refraction  com- 

puted  for  the  actual  state  of  the  air  by  the  tables.  This  amounts 
to  assuming  that  r  and  dr  vary  directly  in  proportion  to  o^  and  dtx^; 
an  assumption  which  is  very  nearly  correct,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  approximate  formula  (159),  in  which  we  have  very  nearly 
2^0  =  ^0-  We  may  also  in  our  diflTerential  formula  put  unity 
in  the  place  of  the  factor  1  —  a ;  and  hence  if  we  put 


i^= sin..  J?(^-je\ 


we  shall  have 


dr  =  Ada^+  Bdfi^  (701) 

It  only  remains  to  show  how  this  diflTerential  formula  is  to  be 
applied  in  deducing  da^  and  d^^y,  The  observations  best  suited 
to  our  purpose  are  those  of  the  zenith  distance  of  a  circumpolar 
star  at  its  upper  and  lower  culminations.    Let 

2fj  z/  =  the  observed  zenith  distances  above  and  below  the 

pole  respectively, 
2r,  .J  =  the  true  zenith  distances  ol^tained  by  employing  the 

tabular  refraction, 
d,  d^  =  the  declination  of  the  star  at  the  two  culminations 

respectively, 
f  =  the  assumed  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 
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The  true  zenith  distances  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  table 
of  refractions  founded  on  the  corrected  constants  will  be  z  -(•  dr 
and  Zj  +  drj ;  and,  therefore,  if  dip  denotes  the  correction  of  the 
assumed  latitude,  we  shall  have 

90<*  — (^  +  <f^)  =  2:  +  efr  +  90*»  —  a 
90«  _  (^  +  rf^)  =  z^j^  dr,-  (90«  -  9^ 

whence,  by  taking  the  mean, 

90«  —  ^  —  rf?»  =  i  (z  +  2,)  +  J  (^1  -  ^)  +  i  (^r  +  dr,) 

The  quantity  i,  —  i  is  merely  the  very  small  change  of  the 
star's  declination  between  the  two  culminations,  arising  from 
precession  and  nutation,  which  is  accurately  known.  If  we  sub- 
stitute the  values  of  dr  and  dr^  in  terms  of  da  and  d^^  and  then 
put 

we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

d^  +  ada^+  bdfi^  +  n  =  0  (702) 

By  employing  a  number  of  stars  which  culminate  at  various 
zenith  distances,  we  shall  obtain  a  number  of  such  equations,  in 
which  the  coefficients  a  and  b  will  have  different  values :  so  that 
the  solution  of  all  these  equations  by  the  method  of  least 
squares  will  determine  the  three  unknown  quantities  df>y  da^ 
and  d^^. 

THE  CONSTANT  OF  SOLAR  PARALLAX. 

425.  The  cansiant  of  solar  parallax  is  the  sun's  mean  equatorial 
horizontal  parallax^  or  its  horizontal  parallax  when  its  distance 
from  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit-  The  constant  of  parallax  of  any  planet  is  also  its  parallax 
when  its  distance  from  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  semi-migor  axis 
of  the  earth's  orbit :  so  that  the  constant  of  solar  parallax 
belongs  to  the  whole  solar  system. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  known 
from  the  periodic  times  of  their  revolutions  about  the  sun,  since, 
by  Kepler's  third  law,  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  are 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun, 

Vol.  L-41 
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that  ia,  to  the  cubes  of  the  semi-major  axes  of  their  orbits.  The 
ratios  of  these  distances  are  therefore  known. 

Again,  the  form  and  position  of  each  orbit  are  known  from 
Physical  Astronomy;*  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  planet's 
distance  from  the  earth  at  any  given  time  to  the  earth's  mean 
distance  is  also  known. 

According  to  these  principles,  if  the  distance  of  any  planet 
from  the  earth  can  be  found  at  "any  time,  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  orbits  are  also  found :  in  other  words,  when  we  have  found 
the  parallax  of  one  planet  we  have  also  found  that  of  all  the 
planets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun. 

426.  To  find  a  plane  fs^  or  the  sun's,  paraUax  by  meridian  observa- 
tions.— ^Let  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  planet's  centre 
be  observed  on  the  same  day  at  two  places  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian,  but  in  very  diflFerent  latitudes.  After  correcting  the 
observed  quantities  for  refraction,  let 

C',  C/  =  the  apparent  zenith  distances  at  the  north  and  south 

places  of  observation,  respectively, 
C,  Ci  =  the  true  (geocentric)  zenith  distances, 
p,  p^  =  the  parallax  for  the  zenith  dintances  C  and  Cp 
9r,  YTj  =  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  at  the  respective 

times  of  observation, 
J,  Jj  =  the  goocentnc  distances  of  the  planet  at  these  times. 
d,  ^^  =  the  geocentric  declination  of  the  planet  at  the  same 
times, 
itq  =  the  sun's  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
J^  =    "      "         «      distance  from  the  earth, 
E  =  the  earth's  equatorial  radius. 

Also  for  the  places  of  observation  let 

^,  ^1  ==  the  astronomical  latitudes^ 

f',^/=  the  reduced  or  geocentric  latitudes, 

Pj  p^  =  the  radii  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  for  these  latitudes. 


We  have 

sin  It 

= 

A 

sin  JT, 

= 

R 

sinwo 

= 

It 

^0 

*  They  $t%  found  from  three  complete  obserratione  of  the  ri^t  ascension  and 
decUnation  of  each  planet  at  three  different  times  (Gavss,  Theoriu  Motus  Corporum 
Ctxlntium),  and  therefore  from  the  obaerved  direetiont  of  the  planet,  the  absolute 
distance  being  unknown. 
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and  therefore 

Bin  It 

=  ;sin.. 

Bin  K^ 

sin  it^ 

676 


The  quantities  J  and  J^  are  to  be  found  from  the  planetary 
tables,  or  directly  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  where  they  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  J^  as  the  unit :  so  that  their  values  there 

given  are  the  values  of  the  ratios  -7  and  — '.     Hence  we  shall  put 

^0  •      ^p 
J^=  1  in  the  preceding  formulae,  and  also  put  the  arcs  for  their 

sines  (since  the  greatest  planetary  parallax  is  only  35") :  so  that 

we  have 

Then,  by  (114), 

p=pnsm  [C  -  (s^  -  /)]  =^sin  [C  -  (^  -  f')] 

But  we  also  have 
and  hence 

c  -  Cx  =  (c'-i>)  -  (:/-;>,)  =  9-9^-i^-^) 

from  which  we  obtain 

p  -Pi= :'-  c/-  (^  -  ^0  +  (a  -  ^0 

As  the  small  difference  d  —  d^  will  be  accurately  known,  the 
observations  being  taken  nearly  on  the  same  meridian,  all  the 
quantities  in  the  second  member  of  this  equation  may  be 
regarded  as  known.     Hence,  putting 

c'-c/-(^-fO  +  (^~^,) 

(703) 
a  =  ^  Bin  [C  --  (^  -  ^0]  -  ^  sin  [C/  -  (f ,  -  f /)]   " 

we  obtain  the  equation 

an^=n  (704) 

which  determines  ttq.  If  the  zeniths  of  the  two  places  of  obser- 
vation are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  star  (which  is  the  most  favor- 
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able  case),  the  zenith  distance  at  the  southern  place  must  be 
taken  with  the  negative  sign  in  the  above  formulie.  The  coeffi- 
cient a  then  becomes  an  arithmetical  sum,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  the  value  of  a,  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  the  determination  of  tt^. 

But,  in  order  to  ^ve  this  method  all  the  precision  necessary 
in  finding  so  small  a  quantity  as  n^  the  quantity  n  must  not 
depend  upon  the  absolute  zenith  distances  observed  (which 
involve  the  errors  of  divided  circles  and  the  whole  errors  of  the 
refraction  table  at  these  zenith  distances),  nor  upon  the  quantity 
<p  —  fi  (which  involves  the  errors  in  the  latitudes  of  the  places), 
but  upon  micrometric  measures.  For  this  purpose,  the  planet  is 
compared  with  a  star  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  declination, 
and  always  with  the  same  star  at  both  places  of  observation^  the  com- 
parison stars  being  previously  selected  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
observers.  The  star  and  planet  should  differ  so  little  in  declina- 
tion that  they  will  both  pass  through  the  field  of  the  meridian 
telescope,  the  instrument  remaining  firmly  clamped  between  the 
transits  of  the  two  objects ;  and  then  the  difference  of  apparent 
declination  of  the  planet  and  star  will  be  directly  measured  with 
the  micrometer.  This  difference  is  to  be  corrected  for  the  dif- 
ference of  refraction  at  the  zenith  distances  of  the  planet  and 
star,  which  difference  of  refraction,  being  very  small,  can  be 
computed  with  the  greatest  accuracy.*     K  then 

I)=  the  declination  of  the  star, 
A<J,  ^\  =  the  observed  differences  of  declination  of  the  star 
and  planet  (corrected  for  refraction)  at  the  two 
places  of  observation, 

the  observed  apparent  declination  of  the  planet  at  the  northern 

place  is 

D  +  Ad  =  ^  —  C' 

and  at  the  southern  place 

whence 

Ad  -  ^K=  -  C  -  C/)  +  (f  -  9d 

and  the  value  of  n  in  (703)  becomes 

n  =  a  —  <Jj  —  (Ad  —  Adj)  (705) 

*  Vol.  II.  Correction  o/nuerometer  obtervationM  for  refraction. 
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where  a<J  and  Ad^  are  in  each  ease  the  planet's  declination  mijius 
the  star's  declination,  and  their  signs  are  to  be  carefully  observed. 
For  computing  the  coefficient  a,  the  apparent  zenith  distances 
will  be  obtained  by  the  fonnulse 

C'=  f  -  (D  +  Ad)  C/=  f,-  (D+  Ad;) 

so  that  we  have 

a  =  -J  sin  [sp'  -  CD  +  A^)]  -  ^  sin  [f /  -  (2>  +  a^^]    (706) 

and  then,  as  before, 


A  great  number  of  such  corresponding  observations  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  tt^  with  accuracy ;  and  all  the 
equations  of  the  form  just  given  are  to  be  combined  by  the 
method  of  least  squares.     Thus,  from  the  equations 

an^=:znf  a' n^  =  n',  a'\  =  n",  &c. 

we  obtain  the  final  equation 

in  which  [aa]  =  aa  +  a'a'  +  a"a''  +  &c.,  and  [on]  =^  an  +  a'n' 
+  a'V+&c. 

427.  To  find  ike  solar  parallax  by  extras-meridian  observations  of  a 
planet. — The  preceding  process  will  require  but  a  slight  modifi- 
cation. The  diflference  of  apparent  declination  of  the  planet  and 
a  neighboring  star  is  measured  at  both  stations  with  a  micrometer 
attached  to  an  equatorial  telescope,  and  is  to  be  corrected  for 
refraction.  The  quantity  n  will  then  be  found  by  (705).  The 
coefficient  a  will  now  be  the  difference  of  the  coefficients  of 
parallax  in  declination,  computed  by  the  formulee  (148),  accord- 
ing to  which,  if  we  put 

tan  c/  tan  fJ 

tan  Y  =. -—^ — -■  tan  y.  = — * — - 

008(6  — a)  ^        008(8^— ttj 
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we  shall  have 

^  ^  /p   sin  y^  sin  {y  —  ^)        Px  s^'n  y/  sin  (r,  —  ^,)  ^^ 

J  sin  /  Jj  sin  /^ 

in  which  0  and  0^  are  the  local  sidereal  times  of  the  ohservations, 
a  and  a^  the  right  ascensions,  8  and  d^  the  declinations  of  the 
planet  at  these  times.  The  equation  of  condition  from  each  pair 
of  corresponding  observations  of  the  same  star  will  then  be,  as 
before,  a 7:^=^71. 

K  several  comparisons  are  made  at  either  place  on  the  same 
day,  these  must  first  be  combined,  and  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a 
Bingle  comparison.     Thus,  if  we  put 

p   sin  f'sin  (y  —  d) 

A  sin  y 

we  have,  for  each  comparison  of  the  planet  with  the  star, 

^  =  D  +  A^  +  Cff^, 

and  if  m  such  comparisons  are  made,  their  mean  will  be 

a  =  2)  +  ii:(A^)  +  ^,.^ 

771  m 

In  like  manner,  at  the  second  place,  we  shall  have  for  m^  obser- 
vations the  equation 

^,=  2>  +  i  -(Aa,)  +  r,^^) 
and,  taking  the  difi'erence  of  these  equations,  we  shall  put 


The  equation  of  condition  ai:^^=^n  will  then  represent  all  the 
observations  on  the  same  day  at  the  two  places. 

428.  The  equations  of  condition  will  involve  smaller  numbers 
and  be  more  easily  solved  if  the  unknown  quantity  is,  not  the 
whole  parallax,  but  the  correction  of  some  assumed  value  of  the 
parallax  not  greatly  in  error.  In  this  case  we  may  correct  each 
observed  difference  a5  for  parallax,  employing  the  assumed  value 
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of  TTj,;  and,  proceeding  as  before,  we  shall  have  the  equation  of 
condition  a  ljzq  =  n,  in  which  a;:^  is  the  required  correction  of  n-^. 

429.  If  but  one  limb  of  the  planet  is  observed  at  one  or  both 
the  stations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  correction  for 
the  semidiameter.  As  the  semidiameter  itself  should  then  be 
regarded  as  an  unknown  quantity,  to  be  found  if  possible  from 
the  observations,  its  complete  expression,  in  terms  of  all  the  cor- 
rections which  the  observations  may  require,  is  to  be  employed. 
This  will  be  found  in  Article  435. 

480.  The  differences  of  right  ascension  of  the  planet  and  a 
neighboring  star  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  differences  of  declination,  the  places  of  observation  being  in 
that  case  in  widely  different  longitudes.  TVe  have  only  to  intro- 
duce into  (707)  the  coefficients  of  the  parallax  in  right  ascension 
computed  by  the  first  equation  of  (148),  and  in  the  expression  of 
n  substitute  right  ascensions  for  declinations. 

481.  The  only  planets  which  are  near  enough  to  the  earth  for 
the  successful  application  of  this  method  are  Mars  and  Venus. 

Mars  is  nearest  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  opposition,  and  for 
this  time  the  British  Nautical  Almanac  furnishes  an  Ephemeris 
of  stars  to  be  observed  with  the  planet.  All  the  oppositions, 
however,  are  not  equally  favorable.  The  mean  distance  of  Mars 
from  the  sun  being  =  1.524,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
=  0.0938,  while  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  ==  1  and  the  ec- 
centricity of  its  orbit  =  0.017,  it  follows  that  for  an  opposition 
in  which  Mars  is  at  its  perihelion  while  the  earth  is  at  its 
aphelion,  the  distance  of  the  two  bodies  will  be  0.365 ;  but  for 
one  in  which  Mars  is  at  its  aphelion  and  the  earth  at  its  peri- 
helion, their  distance  will  be  0.688.  Thus  the  former  case  will 
be  nearly  twice  as  favorable  as  the  latter. 

Venus  is  nearest  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  inferior  conjunc- 
tion, but  at  that  time  can  very  rarely  be  compared  micrometric- 
ally  with  stars,  as  the  observations  would  be  made  with  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  The  most  favorable  position  of  this  planet 
is  at  or  near  its  stationary  points,  where  the  changes  of  the 
planet's  place  are  small  and  may  therefore  be  accurately  com- 
puted, while  the  distance  from  the  earth  is  still  not  too  great.* 

*  Gkrlirg,  Aitron,  yaeh.,  No.  699. 
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The  United  States  Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chili  under 
Lieut.  J.  M.  GiLLiss,  in  the  years  1849-52,  was  set  on  foot  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  solar  parallax  by  the  above 
method.  That  indefatigable  and  accurate  observer  collected  a 
large  mass  of  valuable  material,  a  great  part  of  which,  however, 
could  not  be  used  in  the  manner  originally  intended,  for  want 
of  corresponding  observations  at  northern  observatories.  .  In  the 
thorough  discussion  of  this  material  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould*  will 
be  found  a  full  exposition  of  the  modifications  which  the  method 
required  in  order  to  make  use  of  all  the  observations. 

The  constant  of  solar  parallax  is  also  found  by  the  transits  of 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc.  Art.  856. 


THE   CONSTANT   OP   LUNAR   PARALLAX. 

482.  The  constant  of  lunar  parallax  is  the  moon*s  mean  equatorial 
horizontal  parallax^  or  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  corre- 
sponding to  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth.f 

To  find  the  moon's  parallax  by  meridian  observations  at  two  stations 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  stations  will  be  assumed  to  be  in  opposite  hemispheres  of 
the  earth :  so  that  at  every  observation  the  moon  will  culminate 
south  of  the  zenith  of  the  northern  station,  and  north  of  the 
zenith  of  the  southern  station.  They  will  also  be  assumed  to  be 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian.  At  each  station,  the  apparent 
declinations  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  at  the  instants  of  transit 
are  to  be  observed  on  the  same  day,  and,  consequently,  since  the 
meridians  are  not  remote,  at  nearly  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
eliminate  constant  errors  of  the  refraction  tables  and  instrumental 
errors,  the  difference  of  the  moon's  declination  and  that  of  a  star 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  same  com- 
parison stars  should  be  used  at  both  stations.  The  observed 
difference  of  declination  is  to  be  corrected  for  the  difference  of 
the  refraction  at  the  zenith  distance  of  the  moon  and  star,  and 
then  applied  to  the  assumed  declination  of  the  star.  We  shall 
thus  obtain  the  apparent  declination  of  the  moon's  limb  affected 
only  by  parallax.     Let 

*  U.  8,  Naval  Expedition  to  ChUi,  Vol.  IIL 

t  The  consUnt  adopted  in  the  lunar  tables  ie  for  the  mean  dijtanee  aifeoted  by  the 
^coaetant  part  of  the  perturbations  of  the  radius  vector. 
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dy  dj  =  the  apparent  declinations  of  the  limb  observed  at 
the  north  and  south  stations  respectively, 
2),  Dj  =  the  geocentric  declinations  of  the  moon's  centre  at 

the  respective  times  of  observation, 
^,  ^^  =  the  geographical  latitudes  of  the  stations, 
/*,  ^j  =  the  reductions  of  the  latitudes  for  the  earth's  com- 
pression, 
p^  p^  =  the  distances  of  the  stations  from  the  earth's  centre, 

the  equatorial  radius  being  unity, 
P,  Pj  =  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  at  the  times  of  the 
observation,  respectively; 

then,  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  limb  and  the  geocentric 
zenith  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  being,  for  the  northern 
station, 

C'  =  f  —  ^  and  C  =  f  —  I> 

we  have,  by  (255), 

Bin  (2)  — .  ^)  =  0  sin  (C—  r)  =+=  *]  sin  P 

where  k  is  the  constant  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  moon  and  the 
earth,  for  which  the  value  0.272956  may  be  assumed ;  and  the 
upper  or  lower  sign  of  k  is  to  be  used  according  as  the  upper  or 
lower  limb  is  observed. 
At  the  southern  station  we  have 

and  hence,  taking  the  reduction  ^^^  as  a  positive  quantity, 
sin  (2>j  —  ^j)  =  —  0,  sin  (C/  —  /-,)  ±  k}  sin  P^ 

where  the  sign  of  k  is  reversed,  since  the  same  limb  will  be  an 
upper  limb  at  one  station  and  a  lower  limb  at  the  other.  For 
brevity,  put 

m  = /»  sin  (C' —  r  )  ^  * 
m,=  /t»,sin(Cj— ri)  ±k 

then,  from  the  equations 

sin  (^D  —  d)  =  Tn  sin  P  sin  (Dj—  <J,)  =  — •  m,  sin  P^ 
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we  derive,*  neglecting  powers  of  sin  P  above  the  third, 

y.        .  m  sin  P   ,    ,    m'  sin'  P 

Sin  1"    ^  ®     Bio  1" 
^^      Tn.BJnP^       ^    yw,»8in'P, 
'        '  sinl"        '^^     sinr 

K  now  the  times  of' the  two  observations  reckoned  at  the 
same  first  meridian  are  T  and  JJ,  and  for  the  middle  time 
t  =  i{T+  T^)  we  deduce  from  the  lunar  tables  the  hourly  in- 
crease of  the  moon's  declination,  or  -  — ,  we  shall  have,  with 
regard  to  second  differences, 

Again,  if  we  denote  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  at  the  time 
t  by  Pj  and  compute  from  the  tables  its  hourly  increase  for  this 

time,  or  --^  we  shall  have 

sin  P  =  Bin ^  +  co8^  sin  1"  (T—  t)  -^ 

sin  Pj=  sln^  -f  cosjp  sin  V\T^  —  t)  -^ 

Taking  the  difference  of  the  above  values  of  Z)  —  8  and  D^  —  d^ 
we  obtain,  therefore, 

0  =  [(T,-r)^-.(a,-.J)]sinr'+(m'+nO?l^ 

4-  cosp  Bin  1" ^  [m  (r  ^  0  +  m,  (T,  -  0] 

+  (m  +  m^)  sin  p  (708) 

The  parallax  is  sufficiently  well  known  for  the  accurate  compu- 
tation of  the  terms  in  sin'^  and  -~:  so  that  the  only  unknown 
quantity  in  this  equation  is  the  last  term.     In  this  teim  we  have 

m  +  m,  =  p  sin  (:'  —  r)  +  Pi  sin  (:/  —  n)  (T09) 

♦  By  the  formula,  [PI.  Trig.  (413)], 

X  =  sin  X  4-  i  sin*  z  -f  &c. 
where  the  second  member  is  to  be  reduced  to  seconds  bj  diyiding  it  bj  sin  1'^. 
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which  is  independent  of  A-,  and  thus  fre^  from  any  error  in  that 
quantity.  Small  errors  in  k  will  not  appreciably  aflfect  the  other 
terms  of  the  equation. 

Thus  every  pair  of  corresponding  observations  gives  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form 

0  =  n  +  rt  sin  ;>  (710) 

from  which  the  parallax  p  at  the  mean  time  of  each  pair  of 
observations  could  be  derived.  But,  in  order  to  combine  all 
these  equations,  we  must  introduce  in  the  place  of  the  variable 
p  the  constant  mean  parallax,  which  is  effected  as  follows.    Let 

TT  =  the  horizontal  parallax  taken  from  the  Tunar  tables  for 

the  timef, 
r^  ==  the  constant  mean  parallax  of  the  tables, 
p^  =  the  true  value  of  this  constant. 

The  form  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  well  known :  so  that  for  any 
given  time  the  ratio  of  the  radius  vector  to  the  semi-major  axis, 
as  employed  in  the  tables,  is  to  be  regarded  as  correct ;  that  is, 
the  ratio 

sin  Tf  ^  ^  ^ 

'^  =  ^inr  (711) 


derived  from  the  tables,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ratio  between 
the  true  parallax  at  the  given  time  and  the  true  constant :  so  that 
we  have  also 

sin  p 
fi  =  -1 — —  or  &mp  =  fi  sm  ». 

and  .the  equation  (710)  becomes 


n 


a8in;?,+  -  =  0  (712) 


/* 


The  quantities  a,  w,  and  ft  being  computed  for  each  pair  of  corre- 
sponding observations,  we  thus  obtain  a  number  of  equations, 
all  involving  the  same  unknown  constant  sin  p^^  which  are  then 
to  be  solved  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

433.  The  quantities  p  and  y,  which  enter  into  the  coefficient  m, 
will  be  computed  for  an  assumed  value  of  the  compression  of  the 
earth.    But,  in  order  to  see.  the  effect  of  the  compression,  we 
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may  isolate  the  terms  which  involve  it,  as  follows.    Neglecting 
the  fourth  powers  of  the  eccentricity  e,  we  have,  by  (84)  and  (83), 

p  =  1  —  J  «■  sin'  ^ 
e*  sin  2  ^ 


r  = 


2  sin  1" 


But  when  we  neglect  the  fourth  powers  of  e,  or  the  square  of  the 
compression  c,  we  have,  by  (81), 

by  which  we  obtain  the  somewhat  simpler  forms, 

P  =  1  —  c  sin'  ^ 

c  sin  2  f 

^""     sinl" 

These  values  substituted  in  m  give,  by  neglecting  the  square  of  <;, 


m 


^1  *  *    \    -    I  wt      ^  sin  2f  \__  . 

=  (1  —  c  8in«  ^)  (sin  Z*  —  c  sin  2  f  cos  V)  nP  k 
=  sin  V  —  c  (sin*  f  sin  C'  +  sin  2  f  cos  C')  hF  A: 

and,  similarly, 

m^  =  sin  C/  —  c  (sin*  f  ^  sin  C/  +  sin  2  f  ^  cos  C/)  ±  A: 

The  effect  of  the  compression  will  be  insensible  in  the  terms 
involving  sin'  p,  in  which  we  may  take 

m»  =  (sin  :'  q:  *)•  m^  =  (sin  C/  ±  A:)« 

and  the  same  approximation  is  allowable  in  the  term  in  -^.      If 

then  we  make  these  substitutions  in  (708),  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing expanded  equation : 

0  =  [(n-  r)^  ~  (d,-  d)]  Bin  1"+  [(Bin  C'it:  *)•+  (»in  Ci'qp *)*]  ^ 

+  ooBj,  J  sin  r  [(Bin  C':^  *)  (r-  t)  +  (sin  Ci':t*)  (^i-  03 

+  fi  sin  p.  (8inC'+«nC/) 

—  e  /«  Bin  f0  [Bin*^ sin  {;' -f  Bin  2^  cob  ('+  sin*  ^8in^i'+  sin  2^ieo8  Cil 
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If  this  equation  be  divided  by  m  it  may  be  expressed  under  the 

form 

0  =  n  +  a;  (a  —  c6)  (713) 

where  the  notation  is  as  follows : 


Bin  V'      ^       ^  dJD 
+  ^[  (sin  C  q=  /:)•  +  (sin  C/  ±  lCf\ 


+  ^[(«i"  ^'^  *)(T-0+  (sin  C,±  A:)(3;-0]f  cosjp 
a  =  sin  C'  +  sin  C/ 

b  =  sin'f  sin  C'  +  sin  2  f  cos  C'  +  sin'  f>^  sin  C/  +  sin  2  f ^  cos  C/ 
a:  =  sin  p^ 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  we  have  taken  y^  as  a  positive 
quantity  even  for  the  southern  station :  so  that  sin  2  ^^  must  be 
taken  positively  in  computing  b. 

Let  us  now  suppose  we  have  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
such  corresponding  observations  the  equations 

0  =  n  +  x(a  —  cb) 
0  =  n'  +  a:  (a'  —  cb') 
0  =  n"+x(a"— cH 
&c. 

Multiplying  these  respectively  by  a,  a',  a'',  &c.,  and  then  forming 
their  sum,  we  have  • 

0  =  lan^  -f  lad]  x  —  [a6]  ex 

where  [an]  =  an  +  «'w'  +  &c.,  \aa]  =  aa  +  a' a'  +  &c.,  &c.  The 
last  term  is  very  small :  so  that  an  approximate  value  of  x  may 
be  found  by  neglecting  it,  whence 

W-       ^aa\ 

which  value  may  then  be  employed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in 
the  term  [a6]ca:;  we  thus  find  the  complete  value 

\ad\    '    \ad\  [aa]  ^      ^ 
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This  is  essentially  the  method  by  which  Olufsen*  has  dift- 
cussed  the  observations  made  by  Lacaillb  in  the  years  1751, 
1752,  and  1753,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  correspond- 
ing observations  made  at  Paris,  Bologna,  Berlin,  and  Greenwich, 
lie  found  from  all  the  observations  the  final  equation 

X  =  0.01651233  +  0.02449201  c 

Consequently,  if  we  take  the  most  probable  value  of  <?  =  > 

there  results 

X  =  sin  p^=  0.01659420 

The  parallax  given  by  the  lunar  tables  of  Burckhardt  and 
Damoiseau  is  properly  the  sine  of  the  parallax  reduced  to  seconds. 
In  order  to  compare  this  determination  with  the  constants  of 
these  tables,  we  therefore  take 


■^*       Bin  1" 


The  constant  of  Burckhardt's  tables  is  8420".5;  that  of 
Damoiseau's,  3420".9  ;  that  of  Hansen's  new  tables,  3422".06. 
This  last  value,  which  is  derived  from  theory,  agrees  remarkably 
with  that  which  is  derived  from  direct  observation;  for  the 
determination  by  Henderson  from  corresponding  observations 
at  Greenwich  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  isf  3421".8,  and  the 
mean  between  this  and  Olufsen's  value  is  3422".3. 

434r  The  correction  of  the  moon's  parallax  may  also  be  found 
from  the  observations  of  a  solar  eclipse  at  two  places  whose  dif- 
ference of  longitude  is  great,  as  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
eclipses,  p.  641. 

It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the  moon's  parallax  by  com- 
paring the  different  zenith  distances  of  the  moon  observed  at  one 
and  the  same  place  between  her  rising  and  setting,  since  the 
effect  of  so  great  a  parallax  is  easily  traced  from  its  maximum 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  horizon  to  its  minimum  when  at  the 
least  zenith  distance.  But  this  very  obvious  method,  by  which, 
in  fact,  HippARCHUS  discovered  the  moon's  parallax,  depends  too 
much  upon  the  measurement  of  the  absolute  zenith  distances  to 
admit  of  any  great  degree  of  accuracy. 


*  Aitronomiiche  Kaehrichten^  No.  326.  f  ^*^»  No.  838. 
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the  mean  semidiameters  of  the  planets, 

435.  The  apparent  equatorial  semidiameter  of  a  planet  when 
its  distance  from  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  earth's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  the  constant  from  which  its  apparent  semidiameter 
at  any  other  distance  can  be  found  by  the  formula 

'  =  J  (715) 

in  which  s^  is  the  mean  semidiameter  and  J  the  actual  distance 
of  the  planet  from  the  earth,  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  being  unity.  To  find  the  value  of.?,,  from  the  values  of  8 
observed  at  different  times,  we  have  then  only  to  take  the  mean 
of  all  its  values  found  by  the  formula 

8,=:8A  (716) 

taking  J  from  the  tables  of  the  planet  for  each  observation. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  micrometric  measures 
of  the  apparent  diameter  of  a  planet,  different  values  will  be 
obtained  by  different  observers  or  with  different  instruments. 
The  spurious  enlargement  of  the  apparent  disc  arising  from 
imperfect  definition  of  the  limb,  or  from  the  irradiation  resulting 
from  the  vivid  impression  of  light  upon  the  eye,  will  vary  with 
the  telescope,  and  may  also  varj'  for  the  same  telescope  when 
eye  pieces  of  different  powers  are  employed.  The  irradiation 
may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  constant 
and  the  other  proportional  to  the  semidiameter.  Those  errors 
of  the  observer  which  are  not  accidental  may  also  be  supposed  to 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  constant  and  the  other  proportional  to 
the  semidiameter;  the  first  arising  from  a  faulty  judgment  of  a 
contact  of  a  micrometer  thread  with  the  limb  of  the  planet,  the 
second,  from  the  variations  in  this  judgment  depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  disc  observed,  and  possibly  also  upon  any 
peculiarity  of  his  eye  by  which  the  irradiation  is  for  him  not  the 
same  quantity  as  for  other  observers.  With  the  errors  proportional 
to  the  semidiameter  will  be  combined  also  any  error  in  the  sup- 
posed value  of  a  revolution  of  the  micrometer.  The  errors  of 
the  two  kinds  will,  however,  be  all  represented  in  the  formula 

8,=  (8  +  x  +  sy)J  (717) 

where  x  is  the  sum  of  all  the  constant  corrections  which  the 
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observed  value  5  requires,  and  sy  is  the  sum  of  all  those  which 
are  proportional  to  s.    Now,  let 

»j  =  an  assumed  value  of  8^^ 
ds^  =  the  unknown  correction  of  this  value 

then  the  above  equation  may  be  written 

0  =  a  J  —  «j  +  xJ  +  syA  —  ds^ 

But  syd  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  s^.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
constant,  and  will  combine  with  ds^.  We  shall,  therefore,  put  z 
for  syJ  —  <&p  and  then,  putting 

our  equations  of  condition  will  be  of  the  form 

xA  +2  +  n  =  ^  (718) 

from  all  of  which  x  and  z  may  be  found  by  the  method  of  least 
squares.  But  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate  the  quantity  ds^ 
from  z  ;  we  can  only  put 

whereas  we  have,  for  the  true  value, 
or 

«o=(Oa  +  y)  (7i») 

and  then,  if  any  independent  means  of  finding  y  are  discovered, 
the  true  value  of  s^  can  be  computed. 

THE   ABERRATION   CONSTANT  AND  THE  ANNUAL   PARALLAX   OP   FIXED 

STARS. 

436.  The  constant  of  aberration  is  found  by  (669)  when  we 
know  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit  The  progressive  motion  of  light  was  discovered  by 
RoEMER,  in  the  year  1676,  from  the  discrepancies  between  the 
predicted  and  observed  times  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
He  found  that  when  the  planet  was  nearest  to  the  earth  the 
eclipses  occurred  about  8*  earlier  than  the  predicted  times,  and 
when  farthest  from  the  earth  about  8*  later  than  the  predicted 
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times.  The  planet  was  nearer  the  earth  in  the  first  position  than 
in  the  second  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  hence 
RoEMER  was  led  to  the  true  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, — 
namely,  that  light  was  progressive  and  traversed  a  distance  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  in  about  16~.  More  recently, 
Delambre,  from  a  discussion  of  several  thousand  of  the  observed 
eclipses,  found  8*  13'.2  for  the  time  in  which  light  describes  the 
mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.     From  this  quantity, 

which  is  denoted  by  — »  Art  395,  we   obtain   the   aberration 


a 

1 
constant  by  the  formula 


k  =  ^ --7-=-  (720) 

Ilence,  with  the  values  -^  =  493'.2,  7=866.256,  n  =  86164, 

e  =  0.01677,  we  find  k  =  20".260.    Delambre  gives  20".255, 
which  would  result  from  the  above  formula  if  we  omitted  the 


factor  \/l  —  c*,  as  was  done  by  Delambre. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  observations  of  these 
eclipses  (resulting  from  the  gradual  instead  of  the  instantaneous 
extinction  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  satellite),  more  confidence 
is  placed  in  the  value  derived  from  direct  observation  of  the 
apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars. 

437.  To  find  the  aberration  constant  by  observations  of  fixed  stars. — 
Observations  of  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  near  the  pole  are 
especially  suitable  for  this  purpose,  because  the  effect  of  the 
aberration  upon  the  right  ascension  is  rendered  the  more  evident 
by  the  large  factor  sec^  with  which  in  (678)  the  constant  ra 
multiplied.  The  apparent  right  ascension  should  be  directly 
observed  at  different  times  during  at  least  one  year,  in  which 
time  the  aberration  obtains  all  its  values,  from  its  greatest  positive 
to  its  greatest  negative  value.  If  we  suppose  but  two  observa- 
tions made  at  the  two  instants  when  the  aberration  readies  its 
maximum  and  its  minimum,  the  earth  at  these  times  being  m 
opposite  points  of  its  orbit,  and  if  a'  and  a''  are  the  apparent 
right  ascensiojis  at  these  times  (freed  from  the  effects  of  the 
nutation  and  the  precession  in  the  interval  between  the  observa- 
tions), we  shall  have 

/:  =  J  (a'  —  a")  cos  a 


Vol.  L 
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But,  not  to  limit  the  observations  to  these  two  instants,  let  us 
take,  for  any  time^ 

«  ==  the  assamed  moan  right  ascension  of  the  star  4-  the 

nutation  +  proper  motion, 
o!  =  the  observed  right  ascenaion, 

and,  further,  let 

Aa  =  the  correction  of  the  aesumed  mean  right  ascension, 
^A:  =  the  correction  of  the  assumed  aberration  constant, 

then,  by  (678),  we  have 

o'  =  a  4-  Ao  — -  (A  -{-  Ait)  (cosQ  eoa  t  cos  a  -{-  sin  O  sin  o)  sec  d 

or,  putting 

m  sin  Jf  =  sin  • 

m  cos  JIf  =;  COS  a  COS  « 

•'  =  o  +  A*  —  (A:  +  A*)  m  cos  (O  —  ^  sec  I  (721) 

Hence,  collecting  the  known  quantities,  and  putting 

a  3=  —  m  cos  (0  ^  Jf)  sec  ^ 
ft  s=  a  -f  tf  A:  —  •' 

we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

aAA:  + Aa  +  n=::0  (722) 

Every  observation  throughout  the  year  being  employed  to  form 
such  an  equation,  we  can  deduce  from  all  the  equations,  by  the 
method  of  least  squares,  the  most  probable  values  of  aA:  and  Aa. 
Those  observations  will  have  the  greatest  weight  in  determining 
aA:,  which  are  near  the  positive  and  negative  maxima  of  the 
aberration,  where  the  coefficient  a  has  its  greatest  numerical 
values.  These  maxima  occur  for  cos  (0  —  Jf )  =  —  1  and  cos 
(O—  J!f)  —  +  1 ;  that  is,  for  0  =  180^  +  J!f  and  0  ==  J!f. 

In  this  method  it  is  assumed  that  the  precession  and  nutation 
are  so  well  known  that  the  relative  values  of  a  are  correct,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  error  only  by  some  quantity 
common  to  them  all  and  denoted  by  —  Aa.  Since  the  aberra- 
tion completes  its  period  in  one  year,  the  probable  errors  of  the 
present  values  of  the  precession  and  the  nutation  constants  will 
not  become  sensible  in  the  investigation  of  the  aberration  if  the 
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observations  of  each  year  are  separately  discussed.  The  period 
of  the  leading  terms  of  the  nutation  being  only  nineteen  years, 
if  we  extend  the  observations  for  aberration  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  period,  it  will  be  proper  to  introduce  into  our 
equations  of  condition  a  term  involving  the  correction  of  the 
nutation  constant,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

438.  The  declinations  may  also  be  employed  for  determining 
the  aberration.    If  we  put 

d  =  the  assumed  mean  declination  -^  the  nutation, 
A^  =  the  correction  of  this  value, 
9'  ==  the  observed  value, 

we  have,  by  (678), 

^'  =  d  +  A<5  —  (A:  +  aA:)  [(sin  e  eos  ^  —  cos  e  sin  H  sin  »)  cos  O 
+  sin  d  cos  a  sin  0] 

or,  putting 

m*  sin  M*  =  sin  d  cos  a 
w!  cos  M*  =  cos  ^  sin  «  —  sin  d  cos  e  sin  a 
and  then 

o!  =,  —  m*  cos  (Q  —  Jf ') 

n'=      ^j^a!k  —  ^* 

the  equation  of  condition  is 

a'AA:  + A(5+  n'  =  0  (723) 

439.  If  the  pole  star  is  employed,  which  has  a  sensible  annual 
parallax,  or  any  star  whose  parallax  is  even  suspected,  it  will  be 
proper  to  introduce  into  the  equations  of  condition  a  term  which 
represents  its  effect.  We  have,  by  (691),  introducing  the  above 
auxiliaries, 

par.  in  E.  A.  =  +  |>r  m  sin  (0  —  M)  sec  ^ 
par.  in  dec.   =  -f-  /?r  m'  sin  (0  —  if') 

and  hence  the  equation  of  condition  from  the  right  ascension 
will  be 

a  aA  +  6p  +  A»  +  n  =  0  (724) 

and,  from  the  declination, 

a'  t^k  +  V^  +  Aa  +  ^1^^=  0  (726) 
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in  which 

b  =  rm  sin  (0  —  M)  sec  d 
6'=m'8in(0  — -W) 

The  solution  of  the  equations  will  now  determine,  not  only  .\l: 
and  either  Aa  or  a5,  but  also  the  parallax  ^;. 

440.  It  was  by  comparing  the  declinations  deduced  from  the 
meridian  zenith  distances  of  stars,  and  more  especially  of  the 
star  Y  DraconiSy  that  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration.  The 
constant  deduced  from  his  observations  by  Busch  is  20". 2116. 

Struvb's  value  of  the  constant  was  derived  from  the  declina- 
tions of  seven  stars  observed  with  a  transit  instrument  in  the 
prime  vertical.*.  The  term  representing  the  parallax  was  re- 
tained in  the  equations  of  condition,  but  merely  to  show  the 
effect  of  parallax  should  it  exist.  This  effect  was  in  every  case 
small,  and,  moreover,  for  the  different  stars  had  not  always  the 
same  sign:  so  that  he  found  the  mean  value  of  the  constant 
from  all  the  stars  would  not  be  changed  as  much  as  0".006  by 
any  probable  parallax.  On  account  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cision of  this  determination  of  the  aberration,  I  here  quote  the 
individual  results  and  their  probable  errors  from  the  Asirono^ 
miscke  Nachriehtenj  Vol.  XXI.  p.  58. 


Aberration 

Probable 

Constant. 

Error. 

V  UrscB  Maj. 

20".4571 

0".0303 

t  Draconis 

20  .4792 

0  .0224 

d  Cassiapeice 

20  .4559 

0  .0462 

0  Draconis 

20  .4039 

0  .0229 

b  Draconis 

20  .5036 

0  .0322 

P.  XIX.  371 

20  .3947 

0  .0333 

P  Cassiopeice 

20  .4227 

0  .0352 

whence,  having  regard  to  the  probable  errors,  the  mean  was 
found  20".4451  with  the  probable  error  0".0111  =  ^  of  a  second 
of  arc. 

Other  modem  determinations  of  the  constant  of  aberration 
agree  in  giving  a  greater  value  than  was  found  by  Delambrb 
from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.     Thus,  Lindenau  found 

*  See  Vol.  II.  Determination  of  the  declinations  of  stars  by  their  transits  orer 
the  Prime  Verticali  Arts.  188  et  seq. 
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from  the  right  ascensions  of  the  pole  star  k  =  20".4486,  and  the 
annual  parallax  of  the  star  =  0'M444 ;  Peters,  from  six  hundred 
and  three  equations  of  condition,  formed  upon  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  the  pole  star,  observed  at  Dorpat  in  the  years  1822  to 
1838,  found  k  =  20''.4255,  with  the  annual  parallax  =  0'M724 ; 
LuNDAHL,  from  one  hundred  and  two  observed  declinations  of 
this  star,  found  k  =  20".5508,  and  the  parallax  =  0'M473 ;  and 
Peters,  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  declinations  of 
the  same  star,  observed  with  the  Repsold  vertical  circle  of  the 
Pulkova  Observatory,  found  k  =  20".503,  and  the  parallax 
=  0''.067*. 

The  parallax  is  so  small  a  quantity  that  the  discrepancies 
between  these  several  values  appear  to  be  relatively  great: 
nevertheless,  we  must  consider  them  as  surprisingly  small  when 
we  remember  that  all  these  determinations  rest  upon  observa- 
tions of  the  absolute  place  of  the  star.  Differential  measures  of 
the  changes  of  a  star's  place  with  the  micrometer  are  susceptible 
of  greater  refinement.  Such  a  method  I  proceed  to  give  in 
the  next  article. 

441.  To  fiiid  the  relative  parallax  of  two  stars  by  raicrometric 
measures  of  their  apparent  angular  distance, — It  was  first  suggested 
by  the  elder  Herschel  that  if  the  absolute  linear  distances  of 
two  neighboring  stars  from  our  solar  system  were  very  unequal, 
their  apparent  angular  distance  from  each  other  as  seen  fron; 
the  earth  would  necessarily  vary  as  the  earth  changed  its  posi- 
tion in  its  orbit.  If  one  of  the  stars  were  so  remote  as  to  have 
no  sensible  parallax,  changes  in  this  apparent  distance  (provided 
they  followed  the  known  law  of  parallax)  might  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  parallax  of  the  nearer  star ;  and  in  any  case  such 
changes  might  be  ascribed  to  the  relative  parallax ;  that  is,  to 
the  difference  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  two  stars. 

For  the  trial  of  this  method  Bessel  judiciously  selected  the 
star  61  Cygni^  near  which  are  two  much  smaller  stars  (at  dis- 
tances from  it  of  about  8'  and  12'  respectively),  and  from  a 
series  of  micrometric  measures  of  its  angular  distance  from 
each,  extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  namely, 
from  August  18,  1837,  to  October  2,  1888,  obtained  the  first 
'jlearly  demonstrated  parallax  of  a  fixed  star.f    A  subsequent 

*Aitron,  Nach.,  Vol.  XXIL  p.  119.  f  I^»<*-  No.  366. 
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seriea  extending  from  October  10,  1888,  to  March  23,  1840, 
fully  confirmed  the  parallax,  only  slightly  increasing  its 
amount.*  The  first  series  gave  the  annual  parallax  0".3186; 
the  final  result  from  both  series  is  0''.37,  with  a  probable  error 
of  ±  0".01. 

In  the  selection  of  this  star,  it  was  presumed,  in  accordance 
with  the  conception  of  Herschel,  that  61  Ci/ff)ii,  being  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  magnitudes,  was  much  nearer  than  the  com- 
parison stars,  which  were  both  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
magnitudes.  A  still  stronger  presumption  in  favor  of  its 
proximity  was  found  in  its  great  proper  motion,  which  is  among 
the  greatest  yet  observed.  Moreover,  it  is  a  double  star,  and  the 
distance  of  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  its  two  compo- 
nents, from  each  of  the  comparison  stars,  could  be  more  accu- 
rately observed  with  the  heliometer  than  the  distance  of  two 
simple  stars.f 

The  following  is  Bessel's  method  of  reducing  these  obsen^a- 
tions. 

Let  A  be  the  star  (Fig.  61)  whose  parallax  is  sought, 
(if  a  double  star,  A  will  denote  the  middle  point  be- 
tween its  components) ;  B  the  comparison  star ;  P  the 
pole  of  the  equator.  The  observations  will  be  reduced 
to  some  assumed  epoch,  as  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
years  over  which  the  series  extends.    For  this  epoch  let 

8  =  the  distance  AB^ 
P  =  the  position  angle  of  the  star  B  at  A  =  PAB^ 
a,  ^  ==  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  A, 
p  =1  the  relative  annual  parallax  of  A  and  B. 

If  A^  is  the  position  of  the  star  at  the  time  of  an  observation, 
as  affected  by  parallax,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  increase  of  the 

*  A9tron,  Naeh.,  No.  401. 

f  The  ol»8eryations  were  made  with  the  great  heliomet«r  of  the  KSnigsberg  Obser- 
Tatory.  The  distance  of  two  simple  stars  is  measured  with  this  instrument  bj 
bringing  the  image  of  one  star,  formed  bj  one  half  of  the  object  glass,  into  coind- 
denee  with  the  image  of  the  other  star,  formed  by  the  other  half  of  the  object-glass. 
When  one  of  the  stars  is  double,  the  imnge  of  the  simple  star  is  brought  to  the 
middle  point  of  the  line  joining  the  components  of  the  double  star.  This  point  of 
bisection  can  be  more  accurately  judged  of  by  the  eye  than  the  coincidence  of  two 
superposed  images,  when  the  distance  bisected  is  within  certain  limits.  In  the 
present  case  it  was  16". 
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distance  AB  or  A'B  —  ABy  which  will  be  denoted  by  as,  ia 
given  by  the  difterential  formula 

A5  =  —  Aa  COfl  ^  .  sin  P  -^  A^  COS  P 

where  Aa  and  a^  are  respectively  the  parallax  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  which  are  given  by  (691).  Substituting  these 
values,  and  then  assuming  the  auxiliaries  m  and  ilf,  such  that 

m  cos  M=        sin  o  sin  P  +  cos  a  sin  d  cos  P 
m  sin  Jf  =  ( —  cos  a  sin  P  -f  sin  a  sin  9  cos  P)  cos  t 

—  cos^  cosPsin  t 
we  have 

A5  =  prm  cos  (O  —  M)  (726) 

The  effect  of  the  proper  motion  of  A  upon  the  distance  is 
found  as  follows.     Let 

jf  =  the  angle  which  the  great  circle  in  which  the  star 

moves  makes  with  the  declination  circle, 
p  =  the  annual  proper  motion  on  the  great  circle, 
A'a,  a'^  =  the  given  proper  motion  in  right  ascension  and 
declination,  reduced  to  the  assumed  epoeh  (Art. 
879); 

then,  as  in  Art.  880,  we  find  p  and  jr  by  the  formulas 

p  sin  /  =  a'o  cos  d  "I     /707\ 

/i>cos/  =  aM  J 

Let  r  be  the  time  of  any  observation  reckoned  from  the  assumed 
epoch  and  expressed  in  fractional  parts  of  a  year.  In  the  above 
diagram,  if  AA'  now  represents  the  proper  motion  on  a  great 
circle  in  the  time  r,  then  AA'=  rp;  and,  if  the  effect  of  the 
proper  motion  upon  the  distance  is  denoted  by  a'5,  we  have  also 
A'B  =  s  +  a'5,  A'AB  =  P  —  ;f,  and  the  triangle  AA*B  gives 

cos («  +  tki)  =  cos  (t/d)  cos  5  +  sin  (r/>)  sin  5  cos (P— -7) 

Developing  this  equation,  and  retaining  only  second  powers  of  r/>, 
we  find 

try         ^    .    (r/t))*  sin«  (P  —  r) 
A'«  ^  —  rp  cos(P— /)  +1^^^ 2^ ^ 
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in  which  r  is  the  only  variable.     Taking  then  for  the  constants 


,,_P>f>m\P-x)  [    (728) 


1 


the  computation  of  the  correction  for  each  observation  is  readily 
made  by  the  formula 

The  assumed  proper  motion  may,  however,  be  in  error ;  and 
there  may  also  be  errors  in  the  observed  distances  which  are 
proportional  to  the  time  (such  as  any  progressive  change  in  the 
value  of  the  micrometer  screw,  &c.).  The  correction  for  all  such 
errors  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  unknown  correction  j/  of 
the  coefficient/,  so  that  we  shall  take 

A'«  =  (/+y)r+rrr  (729) 

The  corrections  of  micrometric  measures  for  the  effects  of 
aberration  and  refraction*  are  treated  of  in  Vol.  11.  Chapter  X. 
We  shall,  therefore,  suppose  these  corrections  to  have  been 
applied,  and  shall  take 

«*  =  the  observed  distance  at  the  time  t,  corrected  for  differ- 
ential aberration  and  refraction, 

and  then  we  shall  have 

«'  =  «  +  A«  +  a'«  (730) 

This  equation  involves  three  unknown  quantities,  namely,  the 
distance  5,  the  parallax  involved  in  a5,  and  the  correction  y  in- 
volved in  ^'s.  Let  ^o  be  an  assumed  value  of  s  nearly  equal  to 
the  mean  of  the  values  of  5',  and  put 

The  substitution  of  this  in  our  equations  of  condition  will  in- 
troduce the  small  unknown  quantity  x  in  the  place  of  the  larger 

*  These  effects  are  only  differential,  and  so  small  that  the  errors  in  the  total  refrac- 
tion and  aberration  may  safely  be  assumed  to  haye  no  sensible  influence.  It  is  also 
An  adyantage  of  this  method  of  finding  the  parallax  of  a  star,  that  it  is  free  from 
the  errors  of  the  nutation  and  precession,  which,  being  only  changes  in  the  position 
•of  the  circles  of  reference,  have  no  effect  whateyer  upon  the  apparent  distance  of 
two  stars. 
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one  8y  and  will  thus  facilitate  the  computations,  When  all  the 
substitutions  are  made  in  the  expression  of  s%  we  obtain  the 
following  equation : 

0  =  8^  —  sf+fT  +/'tt  +  a:  +  ry  +  prm  cos  (O  —  M) 
To  put  this  in  the  usual  form,  let  us  take 

n  =  8,-8^+fr+fTT 

c  =  rm  COS  (0  —  M) 
then  each  observation  gives  the  equation 

sc  +  ry  +  cp  +  n  =  0  (781) 

and  from  all  these  equations  we  find,  by  the  method  of  least 
squares,  j;he  most  probable  values  of  z,  y^  and  p. 

In  the  determination  of  so  small  a  quantity  as  p^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  micrometric  measures  the  greatest  possible 
precision.  It  is  particularly  important  to  find  the  effecti  of  tem- 
perature upon  the  micrometer  screw;  for  these  effects,  depending 
on  the  season,  have  a  period  of  one  year,  like  the  parallax  itself, 
and  may  in  some  cases  so  combine  with  it  as  completely  to 
defeat  the  object  of  the  observations.  At  the  time  Bessbl  pub- 
lished his  discussion  of  his  observations  on  61  Cy^ii^  he  had  not 
completed  his  investigations  of  the  effect  of  temperature  upon 
the  screw,  and  therefore  introduced  an  indeterminate  quantity  k 
into  his  equations  of  condition,  by  which  the  effect  upon  the 
parallax  might  be  subsequently  taken  into  account  when  the 
coiTCCtion  for  temperature  was  definitively  ascertained.  This 
was  done  as  follows.  He  had  assumed  the  correction  of  a 
measured  distance  for  the  temperature  of  the  micrometer  screw 
to  be 

A"«  =  —  0".0003912  s(t  —  49«».2) 

in  which  t  is  the  temperature  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  s  is  ex- 
pressed in  revolutions  of  the  screw.  If  the  coefficient  0".0008912 
should  be  changed  by  subsequent  investigations  to  0".0008912 
X  (1  +  i),  each  observed  distance  would  receive  the  correction 
A"5.i,  the  quantity  n  in  the  equations  of  condition  would 
become  n  —  ik^'s.k^  and  the  equations  would  take  the  form 

a:  +  ry  +  c;>  —  a'>  .  A:  +  n  =  0  (732) 
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r 

The  quantity  k  being  left  indeterminate,  x^  y,  and  p  were  found 
aa  functions  of  it.     The  value  of  p  was  thus  found  to  bo 

=^  0".3483  —  0".0688  k,  with  the  mean  error  ±  0".0141 
The  final  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  micrometer  gives* 

k  =  —  0.4893  with  the  mean  error  d:  0.0903 
and  hence  the  corrected  value  of  the  parallax 

=  0".3744  with  the  meon  error  ±l  0".0149 

If  this  result  had  been  deduced  by  comparison  with  but  one 
star,  it  could  only  be  received  as  the  relative  parallax.  Bessel, 
however,  employed  two  stars  whose  directions  from  QlCygni 
were  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  found  nearly  the 
same  parallax  from  both;  whence  it  follows  either  that  both 
these  stars  have  the  same  sensible  parallax,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  that  both  are  so  distant  as  to  exhibit  no  sensible 
parallax.  This  conclusion  would  be  confirmed  if  a  comparison 
with  other  surrounding  stars  gave  the  same  parallax,  especially 
if  these  were  of  different  magnitudes ;  for  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  all  these  stars  were  at  the  same 
distance  from  our  solar  system. 

THB  NUTATION   CONSTANT. 

442.  To  find  the  constant  of  nutation  from  the  observed  right  ascen^ 
sions  or  declinations  of  a  fixed  star. — In  Art.  487  it  was  assumed 
that  the  observations  by  which  the  aberration  constant  was  de- 
termined extended  over  only  a  year  or  two :  so  that  the  nutation 
affected  all  the  observations  by  quantities  which  differed  so  little 
that  any  error  in  the  total  nutation  would  not  sensibly  affect  the 
determination.  "When  the  observations  are  extended  over  a 
longer  period,  we  may  introduce  into  the  equations  of  condition 
an  additional  term  for  the  correction  of  the  nutation.  As  before, 
let  the  mean  right  ascensions  and  declinations  be  reduced  to 
their  apparent  values  at  the  time  of  each  observation  by  means 

*  Acoordiog  to  PiTBms  In  the  A$tron»  Nach,  Sfffaniungt-h^,  p.  55 ;  derived  tram 
Bebbbl's  Astronomisehe  Uhtertwhunffen,  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 
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of  an  assumed  aberration  and  nutation,  and  denote  these 
apparent  valaes  by  a  and  8,  and  put 

Av  =  the  correction  of  the  natation  constant, 
a,  d'  =  the  observed  right  ascension  and  declination; 
then 

•'  =  a  +  Aa  +  a  aA:  +  6/)  +  <?  Av 

a'  3=  a  +  A^  +  a'A*  +  b'p  -f  &/^p  (783) 

in  which,  as  before,  Aa  and  a^  are  the  corrections  of  the  star's 
mean  place,  aA;  the  correction  of  the  aberration  constant,  p  the 
star's  annual  parallax,  a  and  6,  a'  and  b'  are  the  coefficients 
found  in  Arts.  437,  438,  and  439.  It  only  remains  to  express  c 
and  c'  in  terms  of  known  quantities. 

In  the  physical  theory,  it  is  shown  that  the  coefficients  of  those 
terms  of  the  nutation  formulae  (666)  which  depend  upon  2o> 
O  —  jT,  and  0  +  F  involve  not  only  the  nutation  constant  (the 
coefficient  of  cos  J2),  but  also  the  precession  constant;  while  all 
the  other  coefficients  vary  proportionally  to  the  coefficient  of 
cos  (2 .    K  we  put 

V  =  the  assumed  natation  constant, 

v'  =  the  true  "  "         =  y  -|-  Av 

and  if  we  express  the  relation  between  v  and  i^'  by  the  equation 

/=:.(l  +  0 

and,  in  like  manner,  suppose  the  true  precession  constant  to  be 

4  =  50".3798  (1  +  C) 

then,  according  to  Peters,*  the  formulae  (666),  adapted  for  any 
value  of  the  constants,  are  for  1800, 

Ae  =  (1  + 1)  [0".2281  cos  JJ  —  0".0897  cob  2JJ  f  0".0886  cos  2C  ] 

+  (1  —  2.162 1  +  8.162  ;)  [(K'.SSIO  cos  20  +  0".0098  cos  (Q  +  ^)] 

AA=  (1  -h  i)  [— 17".24058infl  +  0".2078  auk2Q  —  0".2041  sin  2(£ 

—  0''.0677  8iii{C  —  r')] 

+  (1  —2.1621  +  3.162  0  [— 1".2694  8m2  0  +  (yM279  sin  (0  —  r) 

—  0^.0213  sin  (0+r)] 

*  Numernt  Constant  NutationiM,  p.  46.  We  ha^e  omitted  some  terms  vhich  are 
inappreciable  or  of  Tery  short  period.  This  omission  will  not  affect  the  aoouraoj  of 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  v. 
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The  effect  which  any  probable  correction  of  the  precession 
constant  can  have  upon  the  very  small  terms  of  these  formulae  is 
not  only  itself  very  small,  but  must  entirely  disappear  when  a 
great  number  of  observations  extending  over  a  number  of  years 
are  combined,  since  the  principal  terms  which  are  affected  by 
the  precession — ^namely,  those  in  2© — have  a  period  of  only 
six  months.  We  can,  therefore,  here  assume  (^  =  0.  In  the 
formulae  for  the  nutation  in  right  ascension  and  declination  (668), 
the  terms  in  the  first  four  lines  will  be  multiplied  by  1  +  i,  and 
those  in  the  last  three  lines  by  1  —  2.162 1;  so  that,  if  we  denote 
by  fi  the  sum  of  the  corrections  in  R.  A.  contained  in  the  first 
four  lines,  by  y  the  sum  of  the  remaining  corrections,  and  the 
coresponding  corrections  in  dec.  by  ^'  and  y\  we  shall  have 

Nutation  in  R.  A.  =  (1  +  t)  ^9  +  (1  —  2.162 1)  r 
«         «  Dec.  =  (1  +  e)  /5'  +  (1  —  2.162 1)  / 
or 

Natation  inH,  A,  =  fi  +  y  +(fi  —  2.162;')  i 
«  "  Dec.  ==  /?'+  ^  -f  (^'  —  2.162  /)  i 

in  which  fi  +  y  and  /9'  +  f  express  the  nutation  computed 
according  to  the  assumed  constant.     Hence  we  derive 

cAv  =  cvi  =  (/9  —  2.162^^)1 
c'aw  =  c'vt  =  (/9'—  2.162  r')  I 


and,  consequently, 


p  —  2.162  r 
c  =^- - 

\    (734) 
^^/g-~2.162/ 


which  will  be  readily  computed  for  each  observation  if  the  lunar 
nutation  (^,  ^')  and  the  solar  nutation  (^,  y')  have  been  separately 
computed,  as  they  usually  are.  All  the  equations  of  the  fomi 
(733),  whether  constructed  upon  the  right  ascensions  or  the 
declinations,  or  both,  will  then  be  treated  by  the  method  of 
least  squares,  and  the  most  probable  values  of  Aa,  aA,  /?,  and  av 
will  be  found. 

In  this  manner  Busch,*  from*  Bradley's  observations  of  the 
declinations  of  twenty-three  stars,  made  in  the  years  1727  to 

«  Aaron,  Nach.,  No.  809. 
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1747,  and  embracing,  therefore,  a  whole  period  of  the  nutation, 
found  k  =  20'^2116,  v  =  9".2320.  In  this  discussion  the  parallax 
of  the  stars  was  not  taken  into  account. 

•  Nearly  the  same  value  of  the  nutation  constant  follows  from 
the  more  recent  observations  at  the  Pulkova  Observatory.  Froni 
the  declinations  of  the  pole  star  observed  between  1822  and 
1838,  LuNDAHL  found  v  =  9".2164,  and  from  the  right  ascensions 
of  the  same  star  Peters  found  9".2361.  The  value  9".2231, 
which  Peters  has  adopted  in  the  Numerus  Constans  Nuiaiionis,  is 
the  mean  of  the  three  values  found  by  Buscii,  Lundahl,  and 
himself,  having  regard  to  the  weights  of  the.  several  determina- 
tions as  given  by  their  probable  errors. 

THE   precession   CONSTANT. 

443.  If  a„  5i,  and  a^,  S^  are  the  mean  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  the  same  star,  deduced  from  observation  at  two 
distant  epochs  t^  and  ^„  by  deducting  from  the  obsen'-ed  values 
the  aberration  and  nutation,  the  annual  variations  of  the  right 
ascension  and  declination  for  the  mean  epoch  J  {i^  +  Q  will  be 

a=^f^  *  =  r=T'  (736) 

These  annual  variations  include  both  the  precession  and  the 
proper  motion  of  the  star ;  and,  since  both  are  proportional  to 
the  time,  it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  proper  motion 
until  the  precession  is  obtained.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that 
the  proper  motions  of  the  diflferent  stars  observe  no  law,  or  that 
they  take  place  indiscriminately  in  all  directions,  it  will  follow 
that  the  mean  value  of  the  precession,  deduced  from  such  annual 
variations  of  a  very  large  number  of  stars,  will  be  free  from  the 
eflfect  of  the  proper  motions.  The  latter  are,  in  fact,  so  various 
in  direction,  although,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  not  entirely 
without  law,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  must  lead  at  least  to 
an  approximation  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Accordingly, 
from  the  a  and  6,  found  as  above  for  each  star,  we  derive  the 
m  and  n  of  Art.  374,  by  the  equations* 

*  Both  m  and  n  may  be  found  from  the  right  asoensions  alone  by  forming  equations 

of  the  form 

m  -\-  n  am  a^  tan  S^^  a 

from  a  number  of  stars  and  solving  them  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 
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m  -{-  n  Bin  a^ tan  \=a 
n  cos  »,  =6 


(736) 


in  which  a^  and  8^  are  taken  for  the  mean  epoch  J  {t^  +  Q.    And 
from  the  m  and  n  thus  found  we  have,  by  (661), 

;     (737) 

w 

in  which  —  is  the  annual  luni^solar  precession  (or  the  precession 

constant),  and  —  the  annual  planetary  precession.    But  —  is 

very  accurately  obtained  theoretically  by  substituting  the  known 
masses  of  the  planets  in  the  general  formula  deduced  from  the 

theory  of  gravitation :  so  that  a  value  of  the  precession  —  may 

be  derived  both  from  m  and  from  n.   In  these  formulse,  the  value 
of  Cj  is  to  be  employed  as  given  by  (646)    for    the    epoch 

<  =  *(<!+<;). 
Having  thus  obtained  a  preliminary  value  of  the  precession, 

the  quantities  m  +  n  sin  o^  tan  d^  and  ncosa^,  computed  from  it 

for  each  star,  can  be  compared  with  the  a  and  b  found  by  (735), 

and  the  differences  which  exceed  the  probable  errors  of  observar 

tion  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  proper  motion  of  the 

•tar.    Those  stars  which  are  found  to  have  a  veiy  lai^e  proper 

motion  are  then  to  be  excluded  from  the  investigation ;  and  from 

the  remaining  ones  a  more  accurate  value  of  the  precession  will 

be  obtained. 

In  this  way,  Bessel,  from  2800  stars  whose  places  were  deter- 
mined by  Bradley  for  1755  and  by  Piazzi  for  1800,  found  the 
precession  constant  for  the  year  1750  to  be  50''.37572,  and  for 
1800,  50".36S54.*  In  this  investigation  those  stars  were  ex- 
cluded which  in  the  preliminaiy  computation  exhibited  annual 
proper  motions  exceeding  0'\8. 

See  also  Article  445. 


*  FSindametUa  Attronommy  p.  297,  irfaere  the  Talue  60".  840499  is  fbund ;  %iid 
AstroH.  Nach,t  No.  92,  wher«  the  Talue  is  iBcreaMd  to  60".87672. 
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444.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  precession  we  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  proper  inotii>n8  in  a  large  number  of  stare.  Upon 
comparing  these  proper  motions,  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  the  first 
to  observe  that  they  were  not  without  law,  that  they  did  not 
occur  indiscriminately  in  all  directions,  but  tibiat,  in  general,  the 
stars  were  apparently  moving  towards  the  same  point  of  the 
sphere,  or  from  the  dianaetrical  ly  opposite  point.  The  latter  point 
he  located  near  the  star  X  Hercidis.  This  common  apparent 
motion  he  ascribed  to  a  real  motion  of  our  solar  system,  a  con- 
clusion which  has  since  been  fully  confirmed. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  stars  whose  proper  motions  are 
exceptions  to  this  law :  these  must  be  regarded  as  motions  com- 
pounded of  the  real  motions  of  the  stars  themselves  and  that  of 
our  sun.  These  real  motions  must,  doubtless,  also  be  connected 
by  some  law  which  the  future  progress  of  astronomy  may 
develop  ;*  but  thus  far  they  present  themselves  in  so  many  direc- 
tions that  (like  the  whole  proper  motion  in  relation  to  the 
precession)  they  may  be  provisionally  treated  as  accidental  in 
relation  to  the  common  motion.  Hence,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  common  point  from  which  the  stars  appear  to 
be  moving,  and  towards  which  our  sun  is  really  moving,  we  may 
employ  all  the  observed  proper  motions,  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  real  motions  of  the  stars,  having  the  characteristics  of 
accidental  errors  of  observation  and  combining  with  them,  will 
be  eliminated  in  the  combination.  Nevertheless,  in  order  that 
the  errors  of  observation  may  not  have  too  great  an  influence,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  employ  only  those  proper  motions  which  are 
large  in  comparison  with  their  probable  errors. 

The  direction  in  which  a  star  appears  to  move  in  consequence  of 
the  sun's  motion  lies  in  the  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star 
and  the  point  towards  which  the  sun  is  moving.  Let  this  point 
be  here  designated  as  the  point  0.  If  the  great  circle  in  which 
each  star  is  observed  to  move  were  drawn  upon  an  artificial  globe, 

*  The  law  which  we  naturaUy  expect  to  find  is  that  of  a  reTolution  of  all  the  stars 
of  o«r  system  around  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  Madlbs,  conceivhig  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  is  already  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  has 
attempted  to  assign  the  position  of  this  eentre.  He  has  fixed  upon  Alcyont^  the 
principal  star  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  central  sun.  Aeiron.  Naeh,,  No.  666.  Die 
Sigmbewegungen  der  Fixtteme  in  ihrer  Bexiekungzum  OeeamMtegttem,  Ton  J.  H.  Madleb, 
Dorpat,  1868. 
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all  these  circles  would  intersect  in  the  same  point  0,  if  the  obser- 
vations were  perfect  and  the  stars  had  no  real  motion  of  their 
own.  But,  the  latter  conditions  failing,  the  intersections  which 
would  actually  occur  would  form  a  group  of  points  whose  mathe- 
matical centre  of  gravity  would,  according  to  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities, be  the  point  from  which,  or  towards  which,  the  common 
motions  were  directed/  Thus,  an  approximate  first  solution  might 
be  obtained  by  a  purely  graphic  process. 

Let  us  then  assume  that  an  approximate  solution  has  been 
found,  and  put 

^,  2>  =  the  assumed  approximate  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation of  the  point  0. 

It  is  then  required  to  find  a  more  exact  solution  by  determining 
the  corrections  t^A  and  aD  which  A  and  D  require. 
Let  P  (Fig.  62)  be  the  pole  of  the  equator,  and  fi'  a  **^'  / 
star  whose  apparent  motion  resulting  from  the  sun's 
motion  is  in  the  great  circle  OSS'.  The  angle  PSS' 
=  ;f,  which  this  great  circle  makes  with  the  declina- 
tion circle  (reckoned  in  the  usual  manner  from  the 
north  towards  the  east),  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
PSO,  Hence,  if  a  and  d  are  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  the  star,  and  X  the  arc  SO  joining  the 
star  and  the  point  0,  we  have,  in  the  triangle  POSj 

sin  >l  sin  ;f  =  sin  (a  —  A)  cos  D  )     ,-qoN 

sin  X  cos X  =  cos  (a  —  A)  cos  i>  sin  ^  —  sin  D  cos  9  )    ^       ^ 

by  which  X  and  jf  are  found  for  each  star. 

The  angle  ^  thus  computed  will  be  equal  to  the  observed  angle 
which  the  path  of  the  star  makes  with  the  declination  circle  only 
when  A  and  D  are  correctly  assumed.  Let  jr'  be  the  observed 
angle,  or  that  which  results  from  the  equations 

/»eo8/=A^  J  '^ 

in  which  Aa  and  ^  are  the  observed  proper  motions  in  right 
ascension  and  declination,  and  p  the  proper  motion  in  the  great 
circle.  Then,  when  ;f'  differs  from  ;f,  the  difference  }f'  —  Jf  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a.  function  of  the  corrections  ^A  and  aD  which 
the  assumed  values  of  A  and  D  require.     The  variations  of  the 
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angle  x  produced  by  the  variations  of  A  and  2>  will  be  found 
from  the  triangle  POS  by  the  first  differential  fonnulca  (47) ; 
whence 

A;t.Bin^=(/-;,)8iD^  =  (^^^^— ^>°"''y-°'"'''°^^)A^COBi) 

Bin  (a -A)  CO.  S  ^^ 
'  Bin  A  _  -^ 

Hence,  we  have  only  to  compute  for  each  star  the  values  of  ^ 
and  sin  i  by  (738),  and  of/  by  (739),  and  then,  putting 

»  =  (>—/')  sin^ 

cos  (tt  —  A)  cos  d  Bin  J)  —  sin  8  cosD 

.      sin  i 

-        sin  (a  —  A)  COB  d 

0  = ^ — ; — r 

sm  k 

we  form  the  equation  of  condition, 

a .  A-4  cosD  +  6 .  aD  4-  n  =  0 

in  which  a^cosD  and  ^D  are  the  unknown  quantities.  From 
all  the  equations  thus  formed  the  most  probable  values  of  ^A 
and  cJ)  will  be  found  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  The 
quantity  (jr  —  x')  ^^^  ^  ^®  ^^  distance  between  the  great  circle  in 
which  the  star  really  moves  and  that  drawn  from  the  star  to  the 
point  0,  measured  at  this  point. 

In  this  manner  the  position  of  the  point  0  has  been  very  closely 
determined.  The  earlier  determmanons  founded  on  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  well  established  proper  motions  are 
those  of 

W.  Herschel,  a  =  245*>  53'  !>  =  +  49<>  88' 

and  Gauss,        ^  =  259   10  i>  =  +  80    50 

Of  the  more  recent  determinations,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time 
is  that  of  ARaELANDBR.*  He  employed  390  stars,  the  proper 
motions  of  which  he  found  by  comparing  their  positions  as  deter- 
mined by  himself  for  1830t  with  those  determined  by  Bessel  from 
Bradley's  observations  for  17554    He  divided  these  stars  into 

*  Aitr(m.  NacK.,  No.  868.      f  DLX  SteU.  lU,  Po4itione9  Mtdim  iMunU  anno  1880. 
X  Fimdamenia  Astronamm,  * 

Vol.  I.-46 
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three  claAses  aeeording  to  their  proffer  motions,  and  found,  for 
the  epoch  1792.5, 


From 


Whose  ADBiial  proper  motion 


A=r 


23  Btarfi 
60    « 
319    « 


greater  than  1".0 

between  </'.5  and  1  .0 

«        0  .2  "    0  .6 


266*  26M 
255  9 .7 
261   10.7 


+  38°  37'.2 
+  38  34.3 
+  80    58.1 


and,  combining  these  results  with  regard  to  their  respective 

weights, 

A  =  259**  51'.8  2?  =  +  32<>  29^.1 

As  supplementary  to  this  computation,  Lundahl  compared  147 
of  Bradley*s  stars  not  contained  in  Argelander's  catalogue 
with  PoND*s  catalogue  of  1112  stars  for  1880,  and  found"*" 

A  =  252*  24'.4  2)  «  +  14*^  26M 

which  ARasLAKDER  combined  with  his  former  results  and  found, 
for  1800, 

A  =  267**  54'  J)^  +  28°  49^ 

Otto  Struvb,  employing  400  stars,  mostly  identical,  however, 
with  ArgblanpeR's  and  Lundahl*s  stars,  and  determining  their 
proper  motions  from  the  Borpat  observations  compared  with 
Bradley's,  found,  for  1790, 


A  ^  261*  21'.8 


I7s*37*86'.a 


Galloway,  from  the  southern  stars  observed  by  Johiison  at  St. 
Helena  and  Henderson  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (for  1S30), 
and  by  Lacaille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (for  1750),  found 


A  =  260^  V 


D  =  +  W  23' 


Finally,  Madler,  recomputing  the  proper  motions  of  a  large 
number  of  stars,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  modem  observations, 
has  found,  for  1800,t 


From 


Whose  proper  motion  is 


A=: 


21  = 


227  stars 
663    « 
1278    « 


greater  than  0".26 

between  O^M    and  0  .25 

«       0  .04  «*     0  .01 


262"  8g'.8 

+  SS*  26'.2 

261   14.4 

+  87    68.6 

261   32.2 

+  42    21.9 

•  A9tron.  Naek,,  No.  89S. 


f  Die  Etgenbewtgungm  dtr  JFfx$Ume,  p.  227. 
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aad  Ibj  eosnbiiuttiQn,  baring  regard,  to  the  number  of  stars  in 
each  class, 

A  =  i6V  88'  8  D  ==;  +  8r  58'.9 

445.  It  would  at  first  sight  seem  that  the  existence  of  any 
law  in  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  would  vitiate  the  value 
of  the  precession  constant  found  by  Bbssel  according  to  the 
method  of  Art  443*  Accordingly,  Otto  Stbuve  has  attempted 
to  determine  both  the  precession  constant  and  the  motion  of  the 
solar  system  from  equations  of  condition  involving  both.  Li 
order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
equations  the  magnitude  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  proper 
motions*  But  since  the  apparent  angular  motion  of  a  star,  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  motion  of  our  sim,  is  a  function  of  the 
star's  distance  from  us,  it  became  necessary  also  to  make  an 
hypothesis  9S  to  the  relative  distances  of  the  stars  of  difierent 
orders  of  magnitude.  Thus,  the  new  value  of  the  precession 
constant  given  by  him,  and  which  we  have  (provisionally)  adopted 
on  page  606,  is  also  exposed  to  the  objection  that  it  rests  upon 
an  hypothesis. 

Astronomers  have,  therefore,  been  led  to  re-examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  Bsssel's  determination  rests.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  method  which  he  employed  would  give  a  re- 
sult entirely  free  from  the  eflfects  of  the  sun's  motion,  if  the  stars 
employed  were  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sphere,  and  if  the 
average  distance  of  these  stars  in  all  directions  from  the  sun  were 
the  same.  Madleb,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  has  shown  that 
for  2139  stars  distributed  with  tolerable  uniformity,  Bessel's 
constant  gives  proper  motions  in  right  ascension  the  mean  of 
which  is  only  —  0".0008.  If  now  this  quantity  were  applied  to 
Bessbl's  value  of  m  and  the  proper  motions  again  computed, 
their  mean  would  come  out  exactly  zero.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  these  stars  fully  confirm  Bbssel's  constant,  since  the  correc- 
tion —  0".0003  is  insignificant.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in 
drawing  this  inference  without  reservation,  he  has  left  out  of 
view  the  second  conclusion  above  stated,  that  the  average  dis- 
tance of  the  stars  on  all  sides  of  us  should  be  the  same.  For,  if 
the  sun's  motion  produces  greater  apparent  motions  in  stars  near 
to  us  than  in  those  more  remote,  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  dis- 
tances, notwithstanding  the  equal  distribution  of  the  stars,  would 
produce  a  greater  arrunmt  of  proper  motion  in  one  hemisphere 
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than  in  the  other;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the  proper  motiona, 
having  regard  to  their  signs,  would  not  be  zero. 

Since  it  is  probable  that  the  average  distance  of  stars  of  the 
same  magnitude  is  the  same  on  all  sides  of  us  (although  there  are 
not  a  few  individual  exceptions  of  small  stars  with  large  proper 
motions  and  large  stars  with  small  ones),  a  more  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  precession  constant  may  result  from  future 
investigations  in  which  not  only  all  the  stars  employed  shall  be 
uniformly  distributed,  but  those  of  each  order  of  apparent  magni- 
tude shall  be  so  distributed.  It  will  be  impossible  to  secure  this 
condition  if  the  larger  stars  are  retained ;  for  their  distribution  is 
too  unequal.  By  confining  the  investigation  to  the  small  stars, 
there  will  also  be  obtained  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
amount  of  the  proper  motions  themselves  will  probably  be  very 
small,  and  thus  have  very  little  influence  upon  the  precession 
constant,  even  if  they  are  not  wholly  eliminated.  The  formation 
of  accurate  catalogues  of  the  small  stars  is  therefore  essential  to 
the  future  progress  of  astronomy  in  this  direction. 
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